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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Firsr Session of the Etcutru ParLiaMent 
of the United Kingdom of Great Briratn and IrELanp, 
appointed to meet at Westminster the 14th of November, 
1826, in the Seventh Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King GEORGE THE FOURTH. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 14, 1826. 


MEETING OF THE NEW PARLIA- 
MENT.] This being the day appointed 
for the meeting of the New Parliament, | 
several Peers assembled at two o’clock. | 
Soon after that hour, lord chancellor Eldon, 
the duke of Wellington, the earl of West- | 
morland, the earl of Liverpool, and the 
earl of Harrowby took their seats in front 
of the Throne, as his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners. The Lord Chancellor then di- 
rected the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod 
to proceed to the Commons and summon 
that House to attend at their Lordships’ 
bar forthwith. The Deputy Usher pro- 
ceeded accordingly to the House of Com- 
mons, and soon after returned, accom- 
panied by the clerks of that House and 
a considerable number of the members. 
The Lord Chancellor stated to the Com- 
mons, that his Majesty had been pleased 
to issue a Commission under the great 
seal, appointing certain lords therein 
named to open the Parliament; which 
Commission the clerk would then read.— 
The Commission having accordingly been 
read, the Lord Chancellor said, that in 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, he 
had to inform the Lords and Gentlemen 
then in attendance,that assoonasa sufficient 
number of members of both Houses should 
be sworn, his Majesty would declare the 
causes which had mduced him to call the 
parliament together. In the mean time it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure, that the Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons should 
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return to the place where they usually 
held their sittings, and there proceed to 
choose a fit and proper person to be their 
Speaker; and that they should present the 
person so chosen at the bar of their Lord- 
ships’ House to-morrow at two o’clock, for 
his Majesty’s approbation.—The Com- 


| mons then withdrew, and their Lordships 


heard prayers. After which, the oaths 
were taken in the usual form by the Lords 


present. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 14. 


Cnorce or A SpeAKER.] The mem- 
bers being returned from the House of 
Peers, 

Mr. Sturges Bourne rose and said, that 
it now devolved on the House to proceed 
to the discharge of a most important 
duty, namely the election of a member to 
fill in the ensuing parliament, one of the 
most honourable, and at the same time one 
of the most arduous offices, that could be 
conferred upon an individual in this coun- 
try—that of Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Happily, the House had not, 
upon the present occasion, to encounter 
the difficulty of selecting from their body 
any untried member, who might inade- 
quately discharge the duties of that high 
and arduous office, They possessed a 
member whom they had already elected 
to fill the office of their Speaker in three 
successive parliaments, and the experience 
of those successive parliaments had abun- 
dantly confirmed the wisdom of thoir- 
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choice. In order duly to estimate the 
value, and appreciate the advantages of 
possessing such a member, it was neces- 
sary only to reflect on the importance and 
on the difficulty of the functions which 
the Speaker of that House was called 
upon to discharge. It was not talents, 
however great, nor acquirements, however 
extensive, which might be derived from 
the best general education, that could 
qualify a person for the discharge of the 
duties of that high office. It required an 
accurate acquaintance with the details of 
parliamentary law, a minute knowledge of 
the usages of parliament, and of the 
general maxims and rules by which the 
proceedings of that House were governed, 
which could be acquired only by patient 
and laborious investigation, and pos- 
sessed only by those who had made 
it the peculiar object of their research: 
the task of directing the deliberations 
of that House, and of expressing, on 
particular occasions, opinions which 
might giye effect and consistency to 
the form of their proceedings, required, he 
need not say, no ordinary share of judg- 
ment and discrimination. In all these 
respects, the House required not to be 
reminded with what distinguished ability 
the high office of Speaker had been filled 
by his right hon. friend [hear, hear !]. 
Besides these more ostensible duties of the 
office, it was often necessary to repress 
the extravagancies of debate, and to allay 
the heats which occasionally arose amidst 
the ardour and vehemence of public dis- 
cussion. Jt was necessary, also, on many 
occasions, to give advice, assistance, and 
information, to members of the House, in 
matters connected with its forms and pro- 
ceedings; and he need not remind them 
of the readiness and the ability with which 
such advice and such information had 
been uniformly afforded by his right hon. 
friend. There were other subordinate 
qualifications, and other personal recom- 
mendations, which no man possessed in a 
more eminent degree than the right hon. 
gentleman. Among these, he could not 
but advert with gratification to the uniform 





courtesy of his manners, and to his digni- 
fied hospitality. Nor were those personal | 
qualifications, which enabled his right | 
hon. friend to support with such indefati- | 
gable zeal the labours of his office, of light | 
moment, in estimating his claims to the | 


honourable distinction which it conferred. | 


Let it be recollected, that upon the un- | 
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wearied personal exertions of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons depended the 
uninterrupted discharge of the most im- 
portant public duties; and that the whole 
business of the state, however urgent, 
must be suspended, until his place should 
be supplied. He could not adduce a 
stronger instance to show the value of his 
right honourable friend’s services, or the 
importance of those personal qualifications 
which had enabled him to discharge the 
duties of his office with such unremitted 
assiduity and zeal. He need not remind 
the House how anxiously his right hon. 
friend had at all times maintained their 
rights and privileges—how scrupulously 
he had enforced the forms and regulations 
of that House—on which those rights and 
privileges, and with them, the rights and 
privileges of the people, most essentially 
depended. Under such circumstances, 
he doubted not, that the motion which he 
should now make would be unanimously 
adopted ; he doubted not that when hisright 
hon. friend should be again placed in the 
Chair, he would discharge its duties with 
the zeal and ability he had ever displayed, 
and that the House would give to his au- 
thority an uniform and effective support. 
The recorded opinion of three successive 
parliaments had rendered it superfluous to 
bear further testimony to the distinguished 
merits of his right hon. friend ; he should, 
therefore, without trespassing any longer 
on the time of the House conclude with 
moving, “That the right honourable 
Charles Manners Sutton do take the 
Chair of this House as Speaker.” 

Mr. Portman, in rising to second the 
motion, said, he was sensible that the feel- 
ing of the House was so entirely with the 
right hon. gentleman who had just been 
proposed to fill the office of Speaker, that 
it was unnecessary for him to occupy 
much of the attention of the House, or to 
add any thing to the eulogium which had 
been so justly pronounced by the right 
hon. mover. He was aware, indeed, that 
it had been the usage both for the mover 
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_and seconder, on these occasions, to make 


some observations on the nature, and the 
important duties, of the office. It would 
ill become him, however, to address any 
observations of that kind to members who 
had long sat in that House; and members 
who had now, for the first time, taken their 
seats in it, must, as English gentlemen, 
be so well acquainted with the arduous 
nature of the office of Speaker, and with 
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the qualifications requisite for its efficient 
discharge, that it would be equally un- 
necessary to address any observations on 
the subject to that portion of the House. 
He might, perhaps, be allowed to say, 
that it was an office which required not 
only great talents—not only strict inte- 
grity—not only the most perfect impar- 
tiality in the person called to discharge its 
functions—but that the House further ex- 
pected to find in that person a temper not 
to be ruffled, a judgment not to be shaken, 
and a resolution to maintain, to the best 
of his abilities, the rights and privileges of 
the Commons of England, and to preserve 
order and dignity in their proceedings. In 
an assembly such as that which he now 
addressed, in which so much brilliant 
talent and splendid ability was to be 
found on all sides, it might, in any com- 
mon time, or under any ordinary circum- 
stances, be difficult to point out any one 
member more qualified than another to 
fill the Chair; and, under such circum- 
stances, he should be the last man in the 
world who would presume to press his 
opinion upon the House on so important 
an occasion. He was now, however, able 
to congratulate the House on a selection 
which met with their unanimous concur- 
rence; for the finger of experience pointed 
out to them the right hon. gentleman, 
who had for many successive years filled 
the office, and who had shewn himself 
possessed of integrity, of impartiality, and 
of temper—of judgment to discern what 
was right, and of resolution to enforce his 
decisions. He felt that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to occupy any longer 
the time of the House, and that he ought 
rather to apologise for having detained 
them so long from the gratification of 
adopting, as he was sure they would adopt 
with one voice of acclamation, the propo- 
tion, “that the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton should take the Chair of that 
House.” 

Mr. Manners Sutton rose and said, that 
he felt his inability to express, as he ought, 
the thanks which he owed to his right hon. 
friend who proposed, and to his hon. 
friend, the member for Dorsetshire, who 
seconded, the motion; still less could he 
hope to be able to express the obligation 
and the gratitude which he owed to that 
House, for the cordial manner in which 
they had received it. To be elevated to 
that Chair, had been the first object of his 





ambition, and as long as his health and 
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strength continued, it would continue to 
be that first object. He could assure the 
House, with the strictest truth, that it had 
been the greatest object of all his endea- 
vours, while in that Chair, to justify their 
choice by faithfully discharging his duties 
to them and to the public. The reception 
which the motion of his right hon. friend 
had met with from the House, and the 
testimonies of their satisfaction—as far as 
his abilities could produce satisfaction—at 
the result of his exertions, were the best 
and proudest rewards of any services 
which he might have performed. His 
right hon. friend, and his hon. friend the 
member for Dorsetshire, had both remark- 
ed upon the difficulty and importance of 
the duties attached to the office, and both 
had given him credit, in the warmth of 
friendship, for personal qualifications, 
which he was conscious he did not possess. 
He relied not, however, upon his own 
strength, but upon the cordial support of 
that House; and as he might hope to 
carry with him the same good opinion 
and cordial co-operation—as he might 
look forward to a continuance of the same 
favour and indulgence, which had been so 
abundantly extended to him during three 
parliaments, he submitted himself, without 
hesitation, most respectfully to their judg- 
ment and decision. 

The motion having been unanimously 
carried, amidst the cheers of the House, 
the right hon. gentleman was conducted 
to the Chair, by the mover and seconder, 
where, standing on the upper step, 

The Speaker said ;—I beg most respect- 
fully to express my acknowledgments to 
the House for this renewal of their coun- 
tenance. They shall find me diligent, 
zealous, and impartial in the discharge of 
the duties which have devolved upon me. 
I have not the arrogance to presume, that, 
unassisted, I am equal to the task; but I 
implore of the House to correct me when 
I am wrong, to support me when I am 
right ; and I pledge myself to make every 
exertion my powers can command to merit 
the renewal of that sanction and protec- 
tion which, for three parliaments I have 
had the good fortune to obtain. 

Mr. Wynn, in rising to move the ad- 
journment of the House, said, he could 
not forbear expressing his congratulations, 
both to his right hon. friend who had just 
taken the Chair, and tothe House. He 
congratulated the right hon. gentleman 
on having received the highest reward 
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which his services could obtain in the 
unanimous approbation of that House, 
and he congratulated the House on the 
choice they had made, since the arduous 
and laborious situation to which his right 
hon. friend had been elevated, was filled 
by a gentleman whose impartiality had 
never been questioned, even in the most 
stormy sessions, and whose patience, tem- 
per, and courtesy had been equally ex- 
perienced and approved by all. This was 
a subject on which he could dilate with 
great pleasure to himself; but the topics 
suggested by it had been so ably touched 
upon by the mover and seconder, that he 
felt it unnecessary to occupy the time of 
the House by the expression of feelings in 
which he was sure every member of that 
House participated. 

Sir Joseph Yorke congratulated the 
House on the selection they had made, 
and would only express his hope, that 
every man who took office in the House, 
might enter upon it with as much integrity 
as the right hon. gentleman in the Chair. 

The House then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, November 15. 


The Lords Commissioners having taken 
their seat on the wool-sack, the deputy 
usher of the Black Rod was sent to the 
House of Commons to desire their attend- 
ance. Shortly after, 

The Speaker, followed by a consider- 
able number of members, presented him- 
self at their lordships’ bar. The right 
hon. gentleman then said, that he was 
commanded by his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, to inform their lordships that in 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, they 
had in the exercise of their ancient and 
undoubted privilege proceeded to elect a 
Speaker, and their choice had fallen upon 
him. For his own part, he could only 
say, that he was fully aware of the great 
importance of the situation to which he 
had been appointed, and was also aware 
of his many imperfections. If, however, 
his Majesty should be pleased to disap- 
prove of the choice made by his most 
faithful Commons, there would be little 
difficulty in selecting some other person 
more competent than he was, to fill so 
arduous and dignified a situation. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply to this 
address, said, that his Majesty was fully 
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sensible of Mr. Speaker’s zeal, as also of 
his ability to fill the high office to which 
he had been elected. H's zeal and ability 
had been tried and proved in three suc- 
cessive parliaments, and his Majesty fully 
and readily confirmed the choice made by 
his faithful Commons. 

The Speaker then said ;— My lords, 
with all gratitude and respect, I submit to 
his Majesty’s royal pleasure. It therefore 
becomes my duty, in the name of the 
Commons of the united kingdom, to 
claim, by humble petition, all the ancient 
rights and privileges granted to that 
branch of the constitution, more espe- 
cially, freedom of arrest for themselves 
and their servants; freedom in debate ; 
and freedom of access to his Majesty, on 
all requisite occasions; and also, that a 
favourable interpretation may be given to 
all their proceedings. If any involuntary 
error should occur on their part, I hope 
that to me, and not to his majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons, the blame may be imputed. 

The Lord Chancellor.—I am commanded 
by his Majesty to declare his readiness to 
confirm to his faithful Commons all the 
rights and privileges that have ever been 
granted to the Commons by any of his 
Majesty's royal predecessors ; and I am 
also commanded to inform you, that his 
Majesty will at all times put the most 
favourable construction on all the words 
and actions of his faithful Commons. 

The Speaker and the other members of 
the House of Commons then bowed, and 
retired. 





IIOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 15. 


The Speaker having taken the chair on 
his return from the House of Peers, said ; 
I have to state to the House, that this 
House has been in the House of Peers, 
where the lords, authorized by his Majes- 
ty’s commission, signified his Majesty’s 
royal approbation and confirmation of me, 
as the Speaker of this House. I proceed- 
ed to lay claim, by humble petition, to all 
their undoubted rights and_ privileges, 
especially those of freedom from arrest 
for themselves, their servants, and estates ; 
free access to his Majesty when occasion 
should require, and that all their proceed- 
ings should receive the most favourable 
construction. The lords, authorized by 
his Majesty’s commission, signified his 
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Majesty’s assurance that all those privileges 
should be granted, and confirmed by him, 
in as ample a manner as they had ever 
been confirmed or granted by any of his 
predecessors. I may now avail myself of 
this opportunity of again expressing the 
most thankful acknowledgments for the 
high honour you have conferred upon me. 
I know well how to estimate that honour, 
and I will struggle to deserve it. The 
House shall find me ever watchful and 
determined in co-operation with them, for 
the preservation of our privileges; not 
ours alone, but the privileges of all the 
Commons, and I implore of the House to 
assist me in maintaining a strict attention 
to all established rules and ordinances, 
not only as they are essential for the due 
and convenient despatch of business, but 


as they are most important safeguards for | 


the property and best interests of the 
people. I have now to submit to the 
House, that the proceeding on which we 
are to enter, is to take and subscribe the 
oaths and declarations as prescribed by 
law. 


The Speaker himself then took and | 


subseribed the usual oaths and declara- 
tions; and was followed by numerous 
other members. 





IWOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 21. 


Tune Kine’s SPEECH ON OPENING 


Tur Sesston.| This day his Majesty | 


came in state to the House of Peers, and 
being seated on the Throne, the gentleman 
usher of the black rod was directed to 
summon the Commons to attend. The 
Speaker immediately presented himself at 
the bar, attended by a great number of 
members. 
the following Speech to both Houses : 
“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“] have called you together at this 
time for the special purpose of communi- 
cating to you the measure which | judged 
it necessary to take, in the month of Sep- 
tember, for the admission into the ports of 
the United Kingdom of certain sorts of 
foreign grain not then admissible by law. 

“T have directed a copy of the Order in 
Council issued on that occasion to be laid 
before you, and I confidently trust that 
you will sce sufficient reason for giving 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session. 


His Majesty then delivered | 
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your sanction to the provisions of that 
order, and for carrying them into effec- 
tual execution. 

“T have great satisfaction in being able 
to inform you, that the hopes entertained 
at the close of the last session of parlia- 
ment, respecting the termination of the 
war in the Burmese territories, have been 
| fulfilled, and that a peace has been con- 
| cluded in that quarter highly honourable 
to the British arms, and to the councils of 
the British government in India. 

“I continue to receive from all foreign 
| powers assurances of their earnest desire 
to cultivate the relations of peace and 
friendly understanding with me. 

“‘ T am exerting myself with unremitting 
anxiety, either singly or in conjunction 
with my allies, as well to arrest the pro- 
gress of existing hostilities as to prevent 
the interruption of peace in different parts 
| of the world. 

‘“* Gentlemen of tue House of Commons, 
“T have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they 
' will, in due time, be laid before you. 

| “J will take care that they shall be 
| formed with as much attention to economy, 
| as the exigencies of the public service will 
permit. 

“ The distress which has pervaded the 
commercial and manufacturing classes of 
my subjects, during the last twelve months, 
has affected some important branches of 
the Revenue; but I have the satisfaction 
of informing you, that there has been no 
such diminution in the internal consump- 
tion of the country, as to excite any ap- 
prehensions that the great sources of our 
wealth and prosperity have been impaired. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T have deeply sympathised with the 
sufferings which have been, for some time 
past, so severely felt in the manufacturing 
districts of this country; and I have con- 
templated with great satisfaction the ex- 
emplary patience with which those suffer- 
ings have been generally borne. 

«« The depression under which the trade 
and manufactures of the country have 





| 
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been labouring has abated more slowly 
than I had thought myself warranted in 
anticipating; but I retain a firm expect- 
ation that this abatement will be progres- 
sive, and that the time is not distant 
when, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the commerce and industry of 
the United Kingdom will have resumed 
their wonted activity.” 


His Majesty then retired, and the Com- 
mons returned to their House. 


ApDREss ON THE Kine’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Session.] His 
Majesty’s Speech to both Houses having 
been read by the Lord Chancellor, and 
also by the reading clerk at the table, 

Earl Cornwallis rose, and spoke as 
follows :—My lords, in rising to move an 
Address of Thanks, I trust I shall meet 
with that kind indulgence which others, 
standing in my place, have invariably ex- 
perienced. For the communication re- 
specting the admission of some descrip- 
tions of foreign grain, before the time 
allowed by law, there can, I should hope, 
be no objection to thank his Majesty; as 
it will be no bar to future discussion, 
when the Order in Council shall be laid 
upon your table. In looking to the East 
Indies, the termination of the Burmese 
war affords ample scope for congratula- 
tion; as I trust that our vast possessions 
in that quarter will no longer be exposed 
to inroads of a similar description. In 
turning to the continent, it is highl 
gratifying to be told of the friendly dis- 
position existing there towards this coun- 
try ; which I attribute, in a great measure, 
to the wise policy which his Majesty’s 
ministers pursued respecting the war be- 
tween France and Spain. There were 
two parties—the one the ever faithful 
supporters of existing abuses; the other, 
the no less dangerous abettors of revolu- 
tionary movements, who were anxious to 
enlist this country under their banners. 
Each was telling his Majesty’s ministers 
what tone they should hold, and what 
position they should take up; but they 
wisely chose their own position, and that 
upon neutral ground. The late war 


will, I trust, be a pretty good lesson to 
the present, and to all future ministers, 
not hastily to embark their country in a 
continental conflict ; and it is most satis- 
factory to be told, that his Majesty, in 
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conjunction with his allies, is endeayour- 
ing, not only to arrest the progress of hos- 
tilities, but also to put an end to those 
which already exist. In referring to that 
part of his Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
which relates to the finances, I see much 
ground for hope, and none for despon- 
dency. During the last eight years, taxes 
to the amount of twenty-six millions have 
been repealed, and still the income, up to 
January, 1826, has been equal to the 
demand upon it, and since that time the 
deficiency has been less in each succeed- 
ing quarter. In connexion with the 
distress in the manufacturing districts, 
I will briefly recur to the internal state of 
the country at different periods since the 
conclusion of the late war. The restora- 
tion of peace did not at first bring with it 
its usual blessings, security, and content ; 
but, on the contrary, poverty, distress, 
and a long train of ills. Our manufac- 
tures were diminished, and want of em- 
ployment had engendered a great degree 
of dissatisfaction in different classes of the 
community. Since that period the pic- 
ture was for a short time most pleasingly 
reversed ; our manufacturers were fully 
employed; our credit had reached its 
highest pitch ; agriculture, too, was re- 
suming its proper position in the different 
interests of the country; and that from 
natural causes, and without any inter- 
ference of parliament, not that parliament 
was unwilling to interfere, but that par- 
liament declined interfering, because it 
could not interfere with effect. This was 
the state of things, when, owing to a 
plethora of riches, speculations, which for 
number, folly and absurdity never were 
exceeded, produced a panic in the mer- 
cantile world, and a run upon all the 
country, and most of the London, bankers. 
These, my lords, and not the Corn-bill 
(though Iam no friend to the Corn-bill 
in its present form), were the real causes 
of those heart-rending distresses, which 
have been borne with such exemplary 
firmness in the manufacturing districts, 
and which, we are to-day told, from the 
throne, are, in some degree, abating. This 
would not have been the case had there 
been much resemblance between the panic 
of 1825 and that of 1797. In 1797, dis- 
astrous events followed in quick succes- 
sion: a rebellion in Ireland, a mutiny in 
the navy, a run upon the Bank, and war 
in its most appalling aspects :—in 1825, 
we were in a state of peace, and order 
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and due submission to the laws prevailed 
(with very little exception) in every part 
of the country. I cannot sit down with- 
out reminding your lordships of his Ma- 
jesty’s parental anxiety for his people. At 
an early period of his reign, when every 
class of the community was suffering from 
the transition from war to peace, he gave 
up part of his income for their relief, and 
what he has done within the last year is 
too well known to your lordships, and 1 
hope too deeply engraven in the hearts 
of his subjects to require any comment 
from me.—The noble earl concluded by 
moving an Address of Thanks to his Ma- 
jesty, which was, as usual, an echo of the 
Speech from the Throne. 

Lord Colville rose, and spoke as follows : 
—My lords, in presenting myself to your 
lordships, for the purpose of seconding the 
motion which has been made by the noble 
earl, for an Address of thanks to his 
Majesty. I cannot but feel how much I 
shall require that kind and patient indul- 
gence, which you are always disposed to 
shew to those who, like myself, are little in 
the habit of addressing you, and who, con- 
sequently, must rise under some degree of 
embarrassment. If I had thought, my 
jJords, that the task I have undertaken was 
one which required the powers of eloquence 
to support it, I should have been—as I 
certainly ought to have been—the last 
person in your lordships’ House to have 
undertaken it; but such is not my opinion, 
and I therefore trust, that the motion of 
the noble earl will not suffer by not having 
had a more able supporter. Under the 
present circumstances of the country, I 
think, my lords, our gratitude is due to his 
Majesty for having called his parliament 
together. In regard to the first topic to 
which the Address alludes—I mean the 
special purpose for which parliament has 
been assembled at this time—I trust there 
can be no difference of opinion, and that 
your lordships will approve of the conduct 
pursued by the ministers of the Crown— 
first, in recommending, on their own 
responsibility, a measure which I think I 
may safely assert that circumstances, up to 
the present hour, have proved the neces- 
sity of; and, secondly, in their having had 
recourse, as speedily as possible, to parlia- 
ment for that sanction to the measure, 
which the constitution requires it should 
have, and to which, in my opinion, it is 30 
justly entitled. I am aware, my lords, that 
in the measure alluded to, there has neces- 
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sarily been a departure from the system 
established by the existing law, but I cannot, 
for a moment, anticipate any objection to 
the measure on that account; for, had the 
Order in Council alluded to, not issued 
till the quarterly average prices had been 
obtained, the country could not, whatever 
distress might have prevailed, have bene- 
fitted by the importation of the grain re- 
quired, at so advanced a season of the 
year, from the northern ports of Europe.— 
It certainly does appear to me to be matter 
of congratulation that peace has been 
concluded, on terms so honourable and so 
satisfactory, with the Burmese. Your 
lordships are well aware that the war 
against that people, however just and 
necessary, commenced under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty. The little intercourse 
which had subsisted between Europeans 
and the Burmese country had afforded 
hardly any means of obtaining much topo- 
graphical knowledge of it, and it was soon 
discovered that, to an invading army, 
obstacles were opposed of an almost un- 
precedented nature; added to which, our 
forces had to contend against an enemy 
much more powerful than the Burmese 
themselves, in the effects of the climate of 
their country, generally considered one of 
the worst in India. Nevertheless, my 
lords, it appears by his Majesty’s most 
gracious communication, that these obsta- 
cles have all been surmounted; and we 
have now the satisfaction of knowing that, 
by the energy of the British government in 
India, by the zeal, ability, and perseverance, 
of the commanders of the forces, by land 
and sea, by the valour and discipline of the 
officers, troops, andseamen,both British and 
native, a peace has been concluded, on such 
terms as seem to ensure the duration of it. 
This event, combined with the brilliant 
success of our arms in the capture of the 
fortress of Bhurtpoor, in the north-western 
quarter of India, holds out, I trust, reason- 
able grounds for the hope, that the tran- 
quillity of our Eastern empire will not again 
be speedily disturbed.—Considering, my 
lords, how desirable it is, that the nations 
of Europe should continue to enjoy that 
repose, still so necessary, after the exer- 
tions of a war, unprecedented in its dura- 
tion, it must be highly satisfactory to your 
lordships to know, that “his majesty con- 
tinues to receive from all foreign powers 
assurances of their earnest desire to culti- 
vate the relations of peace and friendly 
understanding with his Majesty ;” and our 
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gratitude is due to his Majesty for the ex- 
ertions, which his Speech, delivered this 
day from the throne, informs us “ his Ma- 
jesty is making, either singly, or in con- 
junction with his allies, as well to arrest 
the progress of hostilities, as to prevent 
the interruption of peace in different parts 
of the world.” Your lordships will, f am 
sure, feel grateful to his Majesty for the 


deep sympathy which he has expressed | 


for the sufferings which have been so se- 
verely felt in the manufacturing districts 
of the kingdom, and it is highly gratifying 
to know, that “the depression under 
which the trade and manufactures of our 
country have been labouring, and which 
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that day from the throne. All the fault 
which he had to find was, that the Speech 
did not go far enough—that it omitted 
the most material occurrences. As far as 
it went, it was good enough, but it did 
not say enough: it did not describe the 
real state of the country, and it was there- 
fore his intention to move an Amendment. 
Their lordships had been told, both in the 
Speech from the throne, and in the speech 
of the noble seconder, a great deal about 
the distress which had prevailed ; and this 
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"was repeated in the proposed Address, so 


has led to that distress, has, in some de- | 


gree, abated, and that there is reason to 
believe that that abatement will be pro- 
gressive,” 
to the sufferings of any class of our fellow- 
subjects, it is indeed a difiicult task to find 
subject for consolation ; yet, my lords, I can- 
not but think that even there some consola- 
tion is to be found: I mean, my lords, in 
that patience with which those sufferings 


From a topic which alludes | 


‘ remedial 


that it was a seven-times repeated tale. 
To speak of that deep distress in such a 
manner was to no purpose. It was not a 
bit more manly or more useful, than the 
proclamation published yearly, at every 
assize town, in the name of his Majesty 
George 4th. Talking of the distress did 
no more to relieve it than that proclama- 
tion could do. He would rather see some 
measures; a determination to 


reduce the expenditure of the country; a 


determination to diminish the army, to 


diminish the national berthens, and to get 


have been borne; because that patience, and | 


the implicit obedience to the laws, which 
have been every where observed, afford the 
strongest proofs, that the operative classes 
of the kingdom are well aware, that their 
sufferings do not proceed from causes, 
which it is in the power of man imme- 
diately to remove; and that they enter- 
tain a full reliance on receiving all that 
aid which can be afforded in the paternal 
anxiety of their sovereign, and in the 
watchful attention of his ministers to avail 
themselves of every means that offer to- 
wards alleviating their distress. The 


rid of the Corn-laws. It was all vox et 
preterea nihil—mere opiates to lull them 


asleep, and what parliament wanted was, 


not opiates, but something to rouse it to 
examine the state of the country. The 
beginning of a new parliament was a fa- 
vourable opportunity to revise their past 
acts, to repent their manifold sins and 


| transgressions, and to resolve to lead a 
new life. 


The last paritament had done 
something good; but it might have done 
more, if they had adopted the Corn-bill of 
the noble earl opposite, and the economy 


‘recommended by that side of the House. 


feverish excitement consequent upon the | 


sudden changes which arose from the 


transition from war to peace, appears to | 


have subsided, and the illusions which it 
gave birth to have disappeared. Time 
and patience will, by the blessing of Pro- 


vidence, soon, I trust, restore our com- | 


mercial pursuits to their wonted prospe- | 
rity—that prosperity which has placed our | 


country on the proud eminence on which | 
d | > . . 
'many foolish things; but the worst and 


she stands amidst the surrounding nations 
of Europe. I shall not, my lords, avail 
myself of your kindness any longer; but 
beg to add, that I have the honour to se- 
cond the motion of the noble earl, 


Lord King rose to assure their lordships, | 


that he had no objection either to the Ad- 
dress proposed by the noble earl, or to the 
Speech which his Majesty had delivered 


That parliament did many things it ought 
not to have done, and it left undone many 
things it ought to have done. That par- 
liament voted a profligate expenditure, 
and for that he found fault with it. It 
was also an army-voting parliament, and 
for that he condemned it. It was a pa- 
lace-voting parliament, and he hoped this 
would not be a palace-voting parliament. 
That parliament did many incorrect and 


most foolish thing it did was that relative 
to the Dead Weight, which surpassed in 
mystery the mystery of transubstantiation. 
The Catholics were often derided in that 
House for their absurd faith; but they 
micht now retort en the Protestant chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of thet day, 


| who had proposed the extraordinary mys- 
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tery of the Dead Weight, and persuaded 
parliament to agree to his proposition. He 
hoped that this mystery would be got rid 
of on the first opportunity. It would be 
no great exertion of the present parliament 
to grant ministers that indemnity they 
asked for; namely, allowing the importa- 
tion of that grain which had been described 
as food for man in Scotland, and for horses 
in England, and the importation of other 
corn that was fit to be eaten by other 
animals. But he hoped the present 
narliament would do more than this. 
Parliament was, however, the slowest 
learner, the most backward and perverse 
scholar, he ever knew. It took ten years | 
to teach it some few of the truths of 
political economy, ef which some gentle- 
men even yet entertained so much dread. 
For two years it was drilled into, and then 
seemed scarcely to comprehend, the 
doctrine of transition from war to peace, 
which was frequently and forcibly incul- 
cated on it, that it might not insist on 
reducing the expenditure, and that it 
might not suppose excessive taxation was 
ihe cause of the distress at that time. A 
whole year and more it was taught without 
ever learning, he believed, the great truth 
of over-production. For a long time it 
listened with surprise to the great merit 
of digging holes and filling them up 
again, and then again digging holes and 
then refilling them. But the most difficult 
lesson of all, was the Canada Corn-bill, 
the doctrines of which many persons still 
refused to assent to. Then there was 
that other Corn-bill, which the other 
parliament had never comprehended, and 
which he hoped this parliament would. 
Much was said about the bad system of 
Eton and Wcstminster, where people 
passed ten years of their lives learning 
two languages; but these two languages 
were effectually taught ; the boys did not 
learn much, but they did learn to read an 
old song. Homer and Virgil were good 
old songs. But the parliament, with all 
the teaching it got, did not learn an old 
song. Their lordships had heard what 
the last parliament had done; and he 
would now turn to what ministers were 
doing. They were learning too—they 
were taking lessons of the noble and learn- 
ed lord on the woolsack, and had not 
done any thing. They were taking a 
Jesson of doubting and pausing. If: in 
riding through the country one saw an 
estate falling to ruin, the fences broken 
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down, the land over-run with weeds, the 
house falling to decay, there was hardly 
any occasion to ask the reason—that 
estate was in Chancery. In like manner, 
when the country was in a state of distress, 
that was because the ministers were 
doubting and pausing. An estate was 
ruined because it was in Chancery [That 
was when lord King was chancellor, from 
the lord chancellor—hear! and a laugh], 
and the country was involved in distress 
because ministers were doubting. If our 
intelligent artizans were emigrating, and 
carrying with them that knowledge which 
would establish manufactories in other 
countries, it was because ministers were 
pausing. If capital was driven out of the 
country—if profits were low—if our 
manufacturers could no longer compete 
with those of other countries—it was also 
because ministers were doubting and 
pausing. They were the most extraordinary 
doubters and pausers, excepting lord 
chancellors — whether lord chancellor 
King or lord chancellor Eldon—he had 
ever witnessed. He must say, however, 
in favour of the noble earl, that his delays 
only ruined the suitors in his court, while 
nothing less than the ruin of the country 
was caused by the doubts and pausings of 
ministers. It was yet doubtful whether 
the Corn-bill was to be a cabinet question 
or not; and, like the Catholic question, 
he believed it was not, because no mea- 
sure of importance was made a cabinet 
question. The famous Corn-bill of 1815 
was not a cabinet measure; it was got up 
by Irish jobbers, well seconded, indeed, 
by the jobbers both of England and Scot- 
land. They fixed the importation price 
at eighty shillings ; at which sum they, in 
their great mercy, would allow the people 
to get bread. They had not, indeed, always 
obtained this sum, but they intended to 
wring it from the people. If parliament 
wished to see in what light its conduct 
was received, let members look at the 
different public meetings. Their lordships 
and the other house of parliament were 
considered as a body of landlords, who 
had the power to make what laws they 
pleased, and made use of that power to 
levy a tax on the pecple. Of the other 
House it was said, that the country gen- 
tlemen had entered into an implied con- 
tract with ministers to support extravagant 
establishments, if ministers would secure 
them high prices. It was i this manner 
the parliament was spoken and thought of 
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in the country, In this way was the 
extraordinary expenditure of the govern- 
ment accounted for. The country gentle- 
men sanctioned a taxation of upwards of 
fifty millions a year, This was the cause 
why, in the twelfth year of peace, there 
was no reduction of the national debt ; 
and why the peace, orrather war, establish- 
ments still cost upwards of twenty 
millions sterling per annum. It seemed 
as if the object of government was to try 
by experiment, not how cheaply, but how 
dearly and costly, government could be 
carried on. We enjoyed the bad pre- 
eminence of being the most taxed people, 
and having the most expensive govern- 
ment, in theworld. His Majesty, though 
it was so generally allowed that this 
enormous taxation was a cause of distress, 
said nothing in his Speech about reducing 
it. The estimates were to be framed with 
a consideration to the exigencies of the 
public service, but not with any regard to 
the distress of the people. Under this 
view of the matter, he had drawn up an 
Amendment, which he should move should 
be added to the Address.-His lordship 
sat down with moving, that the following 
Amendment be added to the Address :— 

“We trust that a steady adherence to 
just and liberal principles of policy will 
prevent a repetition of those distresses 
which, in the course of the last ten years, 
have repeatedly and severely afflicted all 
classes of your Majesty’s subjects. 

“We have observed, with the utmost 
anxiety, those vicissitudes in the state 
and condition of the landed, commercial, 
and manufacturing, interests, those alter- 
nate seasons of prosperity and adversity, of 
a short and fallacious prosperity followed by 
wide-spread calamity and ruin, so unusual 
and so unnatural in a period of profound 
peace. We cannot avoid comparing the 
condition of all the great leading interests 
of the country during the last ten years of 
peace, and contrasting it with the unin- 
terrupted prosperity and comfort enjoyed 
by all classes of our fellow-subjects during 
the ten years which followed the conclu- 
sion of the American war. At that period 
the civil and military establishments were 
fixed on the most economical scale of ex- 
pense; the advantages of our insular 
situation were duly appreciated ; a state of 
peace was then a state also of repose from 
unnecessary taxation ; the wise economy 
which afforded ease to the subject, prepared, 
at the same time, for the government the 
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means of those astonishing exertions which 
were called forth in the course of the last 
war. At the present time, with a taxation 
exceeding fifty millions, little if any pro- 
gress has been made in the reduction of 
the national debt; and, with a peace 
establishment of twenty millions, nearly 
quadruple that of the former peace, we 
fear that, from the state of our finances, 
this kingdom is very ill prepared to resist 
the aggressions of foreign states. 

‘During the former peace, the prohi- 
bitory system did not apply in practice to 
the most important article of produce—to 
the trade in corn. The ports of Great 
Britain were then constantly open to the 
admission of foreign wheat at a low and 
almost nominal duty, and at no period of 
our history did the landed interest, as well 
as the whole community, enjoy greater 
security and prosperity. 

‘‘ The existing laws, which prohibit the 
importation of foreign corn, except when 
the price of grain shall have risen to an 
extravagant height in the home market, 
are found to be highly detrimental to the 
public prosperity. They cause an unne- 
cessary waste of labour in the cultivation 
of poor lands; they enhance the cost of 
food; they diminish the profits of stock ; 
they have a strong tendency to drive 
capital abroad ; they are most injurious to 
trade, by limiting the beneficial exchange 
of foreign raw produce with the manufac- 
tured produce of British industry; they 
encourage the establishment of rival manu- 
factures in foreign countries ; and, lastly, 
they are unjust, inasmuch as they prevent 
the people from obtaining a supply of the 
first necessary of life at the cheapest mar. 
ket. 

“During the former peace, and until 
the unfortunate era of 1797, the currency 
of the country was in a fixed and perfect 
state, being composed, in a large propor- 
tion, of the lawful gold coin of the realm, 
in its nature not liable to excessive issues 
and sudden contractions. We have since 
endured all the evils arising from a large, 
and, in many instances, from an insecure 
circulation of paper, creating at one time, 
by an undue extension, an artificial and 
delusive prosperity, and producing at an- 
other time, most sudden and severe re- 
verses, destructive alike to property and 
industry. 

“In the course of ten years of uninter- 
rupted peace, we have observed, with the 
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state of calamity and ruin, unexampled in 
the midst of war, and feel convinced that 
the only substantial security for the future 
will be found in reducing and retrenching 
the public expenditure, in the full and 
entire restoration of a secure currency, by 
the removal of all traces of those imnova- 
tions in our monetary system made in 
1797, together with such additional secu- 
rities as may be necessary to place all that 
part of the currency consisting of the pro- 
missory notes of private bankers on a 
solid foundation ; and, above all, in a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, and in the abolition 
of all that is still suffered to remain of 
that impolitic prohibitory system, which 
sacrifices the interests of the many to the 
few, and favours the producers at the ex- 
pense of the great body of consumers, who 
are the community at large.” 

The Amendment was put and negatived. 
On the question upon the original Address 
being put, 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose, not to 
object to the Address, but to saya few 
words on the subject of the Order in 
Council, alluded to in his Majesty’s 
Speech. He should not have troubled 
their lordships, had it not been from what 
fell from the noble seconder. His Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, in reference to the Order of 
the Council, said, that it should be laid on 
their lordships’ table; and when it was 
laid on the table was the proper time, 
according to usage, to take it into consi- 
deration. When that took place, the 
noble earl opposite would probably move 
an Address to his Majesty. [The earl of 
Liverpool expressed his dissent.] If the 
noble earl did not, it was competent for 
any other noble lord to do so; and when 
that time came, he should be ready to give 
his opinion upon the subject. He wished, 
im consequence of the noble seconder hav- 
ing thought proper prematurely, to praise 
that Order in Council, to guard himself 
from being supposed to approve of it. He 
should be ready to state his opinion when 
the proper time came; but it was not yet 
before their lordships, and could not with 
propriety be discussed. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that, 
agreeing, as he did, with the Address, he 
wished to state, in a very few words, the 
grounds upon which he gave his assent to 
it, and the limits within which he confined 
his approbation of it. He could not 
approve of the policy or propriety of 
painting in deeper colours than neces- 
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sary, the difficulties and the distresses 
under which the country laboured, yet the 
magnitude of those difficulties and dis- 
tresses could not be denied. It was not 
his wish to exaggerate them, nor could it 
be the wish of their lordships to do so; all 
he wished was, a discreet, sober, and steady 
view of those difficulties, in order that 
not amoment might be lost—and he felt 
that not a moment was to be lost—in alter- 
ing that system to which he firmly believedall 
the distresses and calamities of the country 
were to be traced. The difficulties under 
which the country laboured were not to be 
attributed to any administration in parti- 
cular—they were wholly attributable to 
the system which had subsisted ever since 
the year 1793—which, ever since that 
time, had been working mischief—which 
had twice thrown the country from the 
highest pitch of prosperity down to the 
lowest depths of distress. So long as that 
system was continued, he was persuaded 
the country could never prosper. Nothing, 
he was persuaded, could save the country 
from ruin, but an entire alteration of that 
system. Of that system it might be said— 
if he might be allowed to use so figurative 
an expression—that it had again plunged 
us into the depths of ruin, from the top of 
the wave to which the commercial tempest 
had raised us. It would be impossible 
for him in that desultory discussion to 
enter into any detailed views of the sub- 
ject. He wished, on the present occasion, 
merely to express his belief and conviction, 
that our commercial and agricultural diffi- 
culties arose out of the state of the cur- 
rency of the country, and that to an alter- 
ation in the state of that currency they 
could alone look for relief. It was the 
disproportion between the paper and the 
metallic currency that had occasioned 
high prices, and produced commercial dif- 
ficulties, which could only be remedied 
by an open competition in the market, 
instead of the system of treating with the 
Bank alone, which the government had 
hitherto pursued. He was persuaded 
that the true principle of relief was to be 
found in the adjustment of the metallic 
and paper currency, in such proportions 
as experience might prove to be necessary, 
in order to prevent gold from being driven 
out of the country. To restore the cur- 
rency to that healthy state, and to settle 
the proportions which ought to be estab- 
lished between the metallic and paper cur- 
rency, the government ought not to com- 
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municate merely with the governor and | 
company of the Bank of England, but | 
with the merchants and traders of the | 
city. His feelings on this part of the | 


subject had been excited by the manner 
in which his Majesty’s ministers had acted 
on the question of free trade. 
not see, nor had he ever been able to see, 
the reason why the question of the trade 
in farming should be separated from the 


question of the other trades and manufac- | 


turing interests of the country. What 


had been the principle on which his Ma- | 


jesty’s ministers acted in establishing 
what, in common parlance, was called the 
free trade of the country? They were 
not starting in a fair race with the rest of 
Europe; for, unfortunately, when the 
amount of taxation under which this 
country laboured was taken into consider- 
ation, it would be found that our manu- 
facturers were wholly unable to compete 
with the foreigner. The country looked 
to his majesty’s ministers for relief, and it 
became absolutely imperative upon them 
to bring forward some specific measure, in 
order to effect that relief. His Majesty’s 
ministers possessed the confidence of the 
country, and in return for that confidence 
it Was hoped, expected, and believed, that 
they would bring forward some measure 
—not to provide for high or low prices, 
for it was neither the interest nor the wish 
of the farmer to have high prices, but to 
place the trade in corn on the same footing 
as the other trades and manufactures of the 
country, protected only by such duties as 
might enable the British farmer to com- | 
pete with the foreigner. Every man who | 
knew any thing of this important subject, | 
knew well that the farmers did not wish | 

| 

| 

| 





for high prices; what they wanted was, 
not high prices, but stability of prices; | 
such a stability as might enable them, in 
common with other traders, to buy and | 
sell their commodities with confidence and 
security. He repeated, that what the 
country looked for—and he wished again 
and again to impress it on his Majesty’s 
ministers —was, that they would bring 
forward some specific measures which 
might attain the great end of putting our 
commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural, interests on the same footing of 
free trade, regulated by such protecting 
‘diities as would enable them to enter into 
fair competition with the foreigner. All 
measures short of this would be inadequate 
to relieye the distresses of the country. 
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Such a measure could alone save the 
country from ruin, and without it, it would 
be in vain to look for a restoration of that 
prosperity and pre-eminence, which this 
country once enjoyed above the rest of the 
nations of Europe. 

_ The Earl of Darnley said, he did not 
rise to enter into any discussion of the 
merits of the Order in Council, for he 
agreed that that question could only be 
properly discussed when it came recularly 
before their lordships; but as the sub- 
ject had been incidentally mentioned, he 
should not do justice to his own feelings, 


if he did not say, that, taking into con- 


sideration the time at which the Order 


_was issued,the aspect of the crops in Ire- 
‘land, and the effect which a deficient 


harvest was likely to have on the popula- 
tion in that country, his Majesty’s ministers 
were perfectly justified in the measure 
they had adopted. He would go further, 
and say, that they were not only perfectly 


| justified in adopting that measure, but 


that they would have deserved repro- 
bation if they had not adopted it. The 
calamity anticipated had, by the bounty 
of Providence, been averted ; but ministers 
were not the less entitled to the approba- 
tion of the country, for mitigating the 
expected evil. For his own part, he 
heartily approved and commended the 
measure, 

Lord Clifden said, that ministers were 
perfectly justified in issuing the Order in 
Council, though, by a fortunate dispen- 
sation of Providence, the rains, which had 
fallen in August, had averted the expected 
calamity. The failure of the potatoe crops 


/in Ireland would have made the price of 


oats and barley enormous. No rents 
could possibly have been paid under such 


| circumstances; the farmers must have 


eaten their rents, for they could not be 


| expected to starve, in order to pay their 


landlords. Ministers had his hearty 
thanks for the provident and judicious 
measure they had adopted to mitigate a 
calamity which the bounty of Providence 
had happily averted. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of entering into the 
discussion of any of the topics which the 
noble lord opposite had introduced into 
his amendment. The Address had, in- 
deed, been framed in such a way as to 
render any observations on the topics in- 
troduced by the noble lord unnecessary, 
and many of those topics were of such an 
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extent, and such a character, that if any | 
administration had embodied their opinions 
upon them, in a Speech from the Throne, 
they would have justly subjected themselves 
to the censure of the House, for having pro- 
posed them in so exceptionable a shape, 
on the first day of the session, without 
any previous notice. With respect to the 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble earl, he could only say, that the 
Address did not pledge the House to any 
opinion of the propriety of the Order in 
Council, but merely to an early considera- | 
tion of the propriety of that measure. It | 
had not been the usual course to move | 
an Address upon the Order in Council. | 
The Order must be followed by an act of | 
indemnity, in some degree conveying an | 
approbation of the measure; and when | 
that bill came regularly before the House, | 
it would be the fit time to discuss the pro- | 
priety of the measure. He admitted, 
however, that as soon as the Order should 
be laid upon the table of the House, it 
would be open to any member either to 
move an Address upon it, or to make any 
other motion he might think proper. It 
was not necessary to say anything more 
on this subject, but he would remind their 
lordships of one fact, which ought not to 
be forgotten—though facts of this kind 
were apt to be forgotten, when a time of 
difficulty and danger was past—that there 
was about one fortnight in the course of 
the last summer, as alarming with respect 
to the produce of the earth, as any period 
that had ever been remembered. He did 
not mean to rest the propriety of the Order 
in Council upon that fact alone, but he 
begged to call to the recollection of the 
House what was the state of this country 
with respect to the crops towards the end 
of August, and the beginning of September, 
and what change took place, fortunately 
for this country, and still more for- 
tunately for Ireland, in the course of 
the ensuing weeks. Having said thus 
much, it was not his intention to make 
any observations on what had been thrown 
out by the noble duke, with respect to the 
important subjects of the currency and the 
Corn-laws. From the noble duke’s opinions 
with respect to the currency, he had the 
misfortune entirely to differ. This, however, 
was not the moment for entering into the dis- 
eussion of that subject ; neither was it the 
time for discussing another important sub- 
ject, which would require the most serious 
consideration of parliament; namely, the 
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Corn-laws. Looking to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which parliament was 
assembled, and to the attendance which 
was to be expected at that period of the 
year, it certainly would not be consistent 
with what the government owed to the 
country, if, in a parliament convened in 
the month of November for a specific 
object, they were to bring forward so ex- 
tensive and important a measure. He 
now gave notice, and he wished it to be 
distinctly understood, that at the earliest 
convenient day after the recess, it was his 
intention to call the attention of that 
House to the important subject of the 
Corn-laws. 

The Address was then agreed to nem. 
diss. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, that the 


‘noble earl who had so long acted as 


Chairman of their committees, with so 
much honour to himself, and benefit to the 
country, should continue to take the Chair 
in all committees of that House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the House 
fully appreciated the services of the noble 
earl, and no man was more sensible than 
himself of the able manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of the office. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury expressed his 
high sense of the approbation which his 
endeavours to discharge faithfully the 
duties of the office had received from 
their lordships, and relied upon the indul- 
gence and assistance of the House to 
enable him to deserve a continuance of 
that approbation. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ADDRESS ON THE KiNnG’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Session.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House, that the 
House had been in the House of Peers, 
where his Majesty had delivered a most 
gracious Speech to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and of which, to prevent mis- 
takes, he had obtained a copy. After the 
Speaker had read the Speech, 

The Hon. 7. Liddell said, that, in per- 
forming the task which had _ been allotted 
him, of moving the thanks of that House 
to his Majesty, for his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech from the Throne, he 
could not deny that he felt a considerable 
degree of difficulty. If the task of ad- 
dressing that House for the first time was, 
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even on the most simple occurrence, and 
on subjects the most light and easy, one 
which created diffidence and distrust, how 
much more must he feel upon such an 
important occasion, and under circum- 
stances of such peculiar interest ; and he 
begged leave to assure them, that the 
situation alone in which he had been 
placed in that House could have induced 
him to undertake the performance of so 
trying and arduous a duty. Beseeching, 
therefore, the indulgence of the House, he 
would proceed briefly to direct their atten- 
tion to the leading topics in the Speech 
which they had just heard read from 
the Chair. That Speech might be pro- 
perly considered under four heads. The 
iirst related to the Order in Council for 
the permission of the importation of 
foreign grain; the second, to the glo- 
rious conclusion of the long-protracted 
war in India; the third, to our foreign 
relations, and the prospect of the con- 
tinuance of tranquillity; and the fourth 
led to a consideration of the internal 
situation of the country. In the first sen- 
tence of the Speech, his Majesty expresses 
a confident hope, that the legislative 
government will see reason to sanction 
the provisions of the Order in Council 
relating to the importation of foreign 
grain, and to the measures taken for car- 
rying them into effectual execution. When 
they considered the beneficial conse- 
quences which resulted from the measures 
carried into execution by the government 
on this occasion, and the dangers which 
might have arisen by delaying such a 
necessary exertion of authority, he con- 
ceived there could be no difference of 
opinion with regard to the propriety of 
the course which had been adopted. 
When they recollected the small quantity 
of grain in the market, and the prospect 
of a very inadequate supply from the late 
harvest—when they reflected, that the 
supply from both was by no means suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the popula- 
tion—when they considered how very 
large a portion of that a. was 
placed in a situation of the most trying 
distress—when they called to their minds 
how much that distress, which unhappily 
continued to exist, might have been aggra- 
vated by any want or any extraordinary 
price of that description of grain more 
immediately necessary to their subsistence 
—when they considered all these things, 
he would say, that if his Majesty’s minis- 
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ters had remained in a state of apathy, 
unmindful of the wishes or the wants of 
his Majesty’s subjects, or dreading the 
responsibility which a compliance with 
their desires might throw upon them, they 
would have proved themselves objects of 
censure and condemnation, as they now 
were of approbation and regard. No 
course could have been pursued more 
adequate to the end proposed, nor more 
becoming the high station which they 
were called upon to fill. In the hour of 
trial they had not shrunk from their duty 
—they had not feared the responsibility— 
they did not close their ears to the com- 
plaints, or shut their eyes upon the suffer- 
ings of their fellow subjects ; but at once, 
by a decided and manly interference, pro- 
duced a free supply of grain, at a time 
the most needful and most important, and 
in a manner the least injurious to the 
interests of the other classes of the com- 
munity. Upon a measure, therefore, so 
beneficial to all the great interests, he 
confidently hoped that there could be no 
Opposition to the concurrence which was 
required from them.—The next topic to 
which the Speech adverted was, the glo- 
rious termination of the war in which 
this country had been engaged with the 
powers of the Burmese empire. What- 
ever conflicting opinions there might have 
been with regard to the commencement 
of that war, he was confident that all must 
consider its conclusion to be as advanta- 
geous to the country which was compelled 
to engage in it, as honourable to those 
gallant armies which had brought it to 
such a successful conclusion. It ought 
to be recollected, that it was, on the part 
of the government of India, a war of 
invasion, resisted, on the part of the 
invaded, by all those peculiar means of 
defence, for which the Burmese had at all 
times been remarkable; and that that 
war had not been entered into until nego- 
tiation had failed, until remonstrance had 
been neglected, and menaces despised. 
He need not remind the House of the 
importance of public opinion in India, or 
of the necessity of preserving that moral 
influence over the minds of the people, 
by which alone our right of control could 
be effectually secured. The experience of 
more than half a century had proved the 
necessity of that course of policy which 
had been pursued; and when, in the pre- 
sent case, as in every other difference with 
the native powers, it became necessary to 
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have recourse to arms, to obtain that 
redress for insult or aggression which had 
been refused to remonstrance or complaint, 
the result had proved, that they were in a 
situation to resent insult and chastise 
aggression, from whatever quarter it might 
proceed; and he had an earnest confi- 
dence, that this had been done in a man- 
ner so effectual as to prevent any disturb- 
ance of their tranquillity in future——The 
next topic alluded to in the Speech was, 
the assurance his Majesty gave of his 
exertions to allay the distrust, or appease 
the hostility of his allies in different parts 
of the world. He was sure the House 
would do justice to the feelings of his 
Majesty’s government on this subject, in 
their attempt to allay hostility; and he 
hoped that he might upon that point be 
permitted to allude to the late proceedings 
in Spain and Portugal, and to express a 
confident hope, that the late events in the 
western quarter would lead to the ultimate 
establishment of representative govern- 
ments over the whole peninsula. And 
here he was free to confess, that when he 
looked to the able and indefatigable minis- 
ter who presided over the foreign affairs 
of the country, and who had, by his 
courage and conduct, so ably maintained 
its interests at home and its dignity abroad ; 
and when he recollected the prompt and 
decided recognition by that right hon. 
gentleman of the independence of the 
States of South America—when he re- 
membered the great privileges which he 
had obtained for our trade and commerce 
by that recognition, he felt bound, on 
acknowledging the debt of gratitude that 
was due to him, to say, that while he saw 
him still occupying the situation he had 
thus honourably sustained, he felt that his 
claims to present approbation entitled him 
to future confidence. And here he could 
not forbear expressing a hope, that the 
time was not far distant when it might be 
permitted to renovate the drooping spirits, 
and support the tottering banners, of those 
gallant men who had been engaged in 
such a long-protracted struggle; and to 
express a hope, that, dishonoured and 
insulted as Greece had been, she would 
be raised, ere long, from her present pros- 
trate condition, to that station which she 
was so well qualified to occupy among the 
nations of the earth [hear!]. He was 
afraid he had, in this instance, gone be- 
yond the bounds of that discretion which | 
ought to be exercised on such occasions | 
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as the present ; but, if he had erred, he 
trusted his error would not be unpar- 
donable, and that no sincere wish breath- 
ed in favour of freedom would ever 
be heard in that House with anger or 
indifference [hear, hear].—He now ap- 
proached the last division of his Majes- 
ty’s Speech, in which he spoke of the 
sufferings of his people in their late 
distresses, and of his sincere sympathy 
with their affliction, and his firm expect- 
ations that the time was not distant when 
their commerce and industry would re- 
sume their wonted activity. The country 
knew well the sympathy of that royal 
person in their sufferings, and had wit- 
nessed with so much gratitude, his gene- 
rous exertions and his bountiful donations 
for their relief, that he would not attempt, 
by any praise of his, to weaken those 
expressions of feeling which were con- 
veyed in the unqualified attachment of 
every class of his subjects. He was, 
however, but too well aware that some 
interests in the country still laboured 
under very great depression, although he 
trusted, that before any long period 
elapsed, the united wisdom and talent 
which he saw collected around him would 
devise such measures as would procure for 
them an adequate and effectual relief. 
He was not disposed to state any thing 
unfairly, or to regard the state of the 
country with any prejudiced eye ; but he 
must say, there appeared to him to be 
two things which seemed to gild the pro- 
spect—which kept alive hope, and nourish- 
ed expectation—and these were, first, the 
undoubted fact, that internal consumption 
had not materially diminished, in despite 
of all the suffering they had witnessed ; 
and, secondly, the patience, the unex- 
ampled patience, with which the unem- 
ployed had endured their privations,. 
amidst temptations of no common de- 
scription. For, in their situation, tempta- 
tion had not been absent. There had 
been then, as formerly, no want of sedu- 
cers; but the talisman had lost its influ- 
ence, and the seducers and their objects 
had been held in equal abhorrence.—The 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to observe, 
that he had avowed himself a friend 
to the present administration, but he 
begged to say, that he was pledged neither 
to men nor measures. His Majesty’s 
ministers he considered to be entitled to 
his support upon general principles; but 
he retained to himself the full exercise of 
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his own discretion upon every question 
which might be submitted to the House ; 
and, as long as he continued to be honour- 
ed by the confidence of the great county 
which had sent him there, he would 
adhere to the same rule of inviolable in- 
dependence.—It only remained for him to 
say, that their prospect, although gloomy, 
was not, in his opinion, by any means 
devoid of hope. He trusted, trade itself 
might derive some benefit from a refer- 
ence to the causes of those evils by which 
the country had lately been agitated ; 
and that, as our natural atmosphere was 
said to be cleared by a violent conflict of 
the elements, so our political horizon 
would assume a brighter aspect after the 
convulsions by which it had been agitated. 
He trusted that, in the course of the 
ensuing year, there would, with increased 
confidence, spring up increased activity, 
and a return to a more sound and health- 
ful state. He had now drawn the atten- 
tion of the House to the arduous task he 
had undertaken ; and if, in so doing, he 
had deviated into irrelevant topics, he 
trusted he might be permitted to throw 
himself on the indulgence of the House. 
That indulgence had been extended 
towards him in a manner he little merited ; 
and, for the attention with which he had 
been heard, and the encouragement with 
which he had been cheered, he returned 
the House his most heartfelt thanks. It 
only remained for him to move, That an 
humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, in answer to his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech.—The hon. member then 
moved the Address, which was, as usual, 
an echo of the Speech from the Throne, 
and sat down amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. George Winn (member for Maldon), 
in rising to second the Address, said, that 
he did so with feelings of great anxiety 
and of great pleasure also. The anxiety 
that he felt was relieved by the gratifica- 
tion it afforded him, that the first words 
which he had an opportunity of uttering 
in that House were in the expression of 
sentiments of loyalty towards the sovereign, 
and of thanks to him on the occasion of 
the exercise of one of the most important 
branches of the royal prerogative. In this 
feeling of loyalty he was satisfied that all 
who heard him cordially participated. 
They had that day had an opportunity 
of witnessing the parental regard the 
sovereign had manifested for the preserva- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the 
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people; and they must feel that so far 
from the royal prerogatives being incon- 
sistent with those rights and liberties, they 
mutually supported each other. Among 
the topics of congratulation afforded by 
the Speech from the Throne, was the an- 
nouncement of peace, and the gratifying 
prospect of its continuance. The termi- 
nation of a war, such as we had been 
engaged in in the East, was attended with 
many and peculiar advantages, on which 
it was needless to expatiate. The pro- 
spect of the continuance of this peace, how- 
ever, was more to be relied cn from our 
internal means of preserving it, than from 
any external causes. Within ourselves 
we must look for its preservation, as well 
as for the prosecution of war, if war 
should at any time be found necessary. 
England was a country, powerful in more 
respects than one; it was a commercial, 
an agricultural, and a martial, country; 
and, unlike the dangerous beauty of Italy, 
which, whilst it presented a temptation, 
presented no formidable resistance to 
invasion ; it possessed ample and varied 
means to repel invasion, and on any and 
every occasion, to vindicate itself. Our 
commercial importance imparted habits 
of diligence, and brought with it know- 
ledge to direct that commerce in useful 
and profitable channels. We had an 
active and industrious agricultural com- 
munity—a fertile soil—presenting a flat 
face, favourable to the growth of corn, and 
ofevery kind ofagricultural produce. More- 
over, we had a warlike sword and a mar- 
tial spirit to protect us, and these com- 
bined resources raised us above appre- 
hension from the gripe of foreign aggres- 
sion. As long as the foreign interests of 
the nation should continue to be con- 
ducted in the exemplary manner in which 
they had been directed by the right hon. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
had no doubt that the honour and dignity 
of the nation would be maintained, and 
the country effectually preserved from the 
miseries of war. In justification of this 
eulogium, which the subject had extracted 
from him, he would allude to two instances 
in which the wise and upright policy of 
that right hon. gentleman had been most 
conspicuous. When the admirers of the 
well-regulated balance of power in Eu- 
rope had justly apprehended that the 
interference by France in the affairs of 
Spaia was calculated to impair or to destroy 
it, and when the slightest encouragement 
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would have induced the whole people of 
England, smarting as they were under the 
effects of former wars, to engage in that 
which seemed to invite them, the exertions 
of the right hon. gentleman had prevented 
any indiscreet display of the martial ar- 
dour of the country, and had, at the same 
time, preserved the national honour invio- 
late. The other instance to which he al- 
luded was the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the South American states. No 
measure required, in his opinion, more 
profound diplomatic skill than this. Not 
only was it necessary to have great know- 
ledge of the law of nations, but the nicest 
and most accurate skill in the application 
of that knowledge to the struggling inter- 
ests of the colonies and the power of the 
mother country. The manner in which 
this great measure had been effected, 
proved that the right hon. gentleman pos- 
sessed the first qualities of a statesman, 
and the result had proved that it was wise 
and just in its conception, not only by the 
advantages which had ensued, but by the 
fact that the other nations of Europe, how- 
ever slowly and reluctantly, were compelled 
to follow the example which England had 
set them, of recognizing the independence 
of those states. He called these facts to 
mind, not because it was necessary, but 
because, in the present feverish state 
of things, it wasaconsolation to know that 
whatever exigencies might arrive, we had 
the advantage of that commanding and 
enlightened mind, the worth and power 
of which had already been proved under 
circumstances of the most trying descrip- 
tion. Let the House look to the situation 
of the newly-recognized colonies, the peo- 
ple of which hardly knew (so unsettled was 
the present state of affairs in them) to what 
government they: belonged : let the House 
Jook to the condition of Portugal and 
Spain, burning with feelings of old 
antipathy and national aversion against 
eacMother ; or to Greece, that oppressed 
country, struggling against domestic and 
foreign foes, the former more fearful than 
the latter, and against whose crimes he 
could not trust himself to express the in- 
dignation he felt—and all would concur in 
proving the advantages which had already 
resulted from the conduct pursued by the 
government, and the policy of persisting 
in the same course. But, in order to 
effect as much as would be necessary to be 
done, he feared that when they came to 
consider the funds that must be supplied 
VOL, XVI. 
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for those purposes, they would be very 
considerable, and that it would be impos- 
sible to consider thecountry as safe, if the 
estimates were framed on as low ascale as 
strictly belonged to a peace establishment. 
The unsettled condition of the countries he 
had mentioned, the circumstance of their 
fleets not being under proper control, and 
the necessity of protecting the interests 
and property of British subjects, would 
make it impossible, he feared, to reduce 
the expenditure to so low a rate as every 
friend of. the country must devoutly wish. 
The next point to which he came was the 
internal concerns of the country, and of 
these the first in importance was the late 
Order in Council. He had given to this 
subject the best attention he was able; and 
the result of his deliberations was, that 
the step taken by the government had been, 
in every point of view, expedient and ne- 
cessary. There had appeared to be a de- 
ficiency in the crop of oats, and there was 
every reason to believe that there would 
consequently be a great increase in the 
price of this article of universal consump- 
tion, and which formed the chief food of 
the inhabitants of the northern paris of 
the kingdom. A failure had also taken 
place in the potatoe crop; and the dis- 
tress which that must have occasioned in 
Ireland would have been so great, if mea- 
sures had not been adopted to avert it, 
that he could not bear to think of it. 
Having named Ireland, he would say that 
he felt the deepest interest in the concerns 
of that beautiful, interesting, and lovely 
country, and of the noble race of men she 
produced, and that he would be, upon all 
occasions, the warm supporter of any mea- 
sure which might be proposed for her 
benefit, excepting such as might endanger 
the present establishment in church and 
state. Perhaps the House was not aware 
of the importance of the crop of potatoes 
in Ireland ; but he believed that the failure 
of the crops, and the disturbances of that 
country, had always been simultaneous. 
The residence of Irish proprietors on their 
estates, coupled with the introduction of 
English capital, were the measures best 
calculated to restore Ireland to prosperity ; 
and he wished Irish gentlemen to believe, 
that, however their opinions might differ 
as to the causes of the distress which ex- 
isted in that country, the greatest evil 
which could be done to it would-be to 
prevent the introduction of English capital. 
He found that he had diverged a little from 
C 
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the subject of the importation of oats, to 
which he begged leave to return. He re- 
peated, that he thought that measure ne- 
cessary, and he rejoiced to find that, as 
the prices proved, it had not interfered 
with the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. This was not, perhaps, the proper 
opportunity for mentioning the subject of 
corn. While he did so, he avowed that 
his mind was open to conviction, but at the 
same time he must say, that as far as he had 
been able to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he did not see any occasion for alter- 
ing the existing laws, and he was not 
aware that it could be effected with safety 
to the agricultural interest, and to the 
commercial prosperity of the nation. He 
approved of the conduct which ministers 
had pursued in this respect; because he 
would much rather see an occasional ex- 
ercise of that power, for which the mi- 
nisters were responsible, than any perma- 
nent alteration of the Corn-laws. With 
the distress of the country every one must 
sympathize, because every one must feel 
it in a greater or a lessdegree. He trusted, 
however, that it was considerably abated ; 
and he rejoiced to find that the diminu- 
tion of the revenue had not been found 
where it might have been most naturally 
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complain of the very different practice 
which, of late years, had crept into the 
construction and management of these 
speeches from the throne, from that which 
formerly prevailed. Under the former 
practice, it was usual to give to members, 
especially to the younger ones, the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, and of considering be- 
forehand, the principal topics adverted to 
in the Speech to be delivered at the open- 
ing of a session ; and he should still main- 
tain, that the former practice was by much 
the safer and more convenient one, and 
that very serious evils, in a variety of cases, 
had arisen out of the departure from it. 
Yet, often as he had felt it necessary to 
urge this matter upon the attention of the 
House, it was atopic, of which, at least, 
the Speech from the throne, on this occa- 
sion, had deprived him. For, undoubtedly, 
he could not expect the House to listen to 
him with a grave countenance—even were 
he himself able, with a grave face, to com- 
plain of not having been allowed three er 
four days, for the purpose of considering, 
studying, weighing, anddigesting,a Speech,. 
that was composed—(so far as he had been 
able to catch its import, by hearing it read 
from the Chair, and by the echo of it in 
the speeches which the House had just 
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expected, and where it would have been heard from the hon. mover and seconder 
most frightful, namely, in the articles of of the Address)—composed, from begin- 


internal consumption. 
the eminent talents, such as he saw around 
and before him, were not absolutely ne- 


| 


He rejoiced that | ning to end, of blanks. Never before had 


he heard Speeches, delivered either by his 
Majesty from the throne, or by any one of 


cessary for the discharge of the duty | his Majesty’s ministers, which touched so 
which he had undertaken ; but that the | lightly—which said such nothings—upon 


common education of an English gentle- 
man, and that second and better educa- 
tion which every man who lived in the 
world gave himself (if he thought at all) 
by habits of reflection and observation, 
with a mind free from prejudice on all 
subjects, as he hoped his was, accompanied 
by a zealous and earnest desire to do what 


was right, and laborious exertion, would | 





enable him to perform that duty satisfac- | 
torily to himself and usefully to his con- | 


stituents. He trusted that the day was 
at hand, when the burthens of the people 
would be lightened, and would be borne 
by the people more cheerfully ; and when 
the clouds which had exhaled from tem- 
porary causes, would be drawn up by the 
sun of the country’s glory.—The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by seconding the Ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Brougham said, it had often fallen 
to his lot, on occasions of this kind, to 





some of the important®fbjects it alluded 
to; while it left out others, of the highest 
moment, entirely, though such were pre-~ 
cisely the topics it ought most clearly to 
have discussed. And really, judging from 
the appearance of that House—from the 
manner in which it had heard this Speech 
read, and from the sort of impression pro- 
duced by the observations of the two hon. 
gentlemen who had so ably moved and 
seconded the address—he was fully per- 
suaded, that such also was the convic- 
tion of all who had heard the Speech in 
question. But when he spoke thus of the 
defects and omissions in it, he begged it 
might not be supposed that he attributed 
any blame te the preparers of the Speech. 
They were defects incident more or less to 
the prevailing passion for making these 
Speeches; and the Speeches themselves 
were, more or less, a mere civility on the 


, part of the Crown to the parliament. They 
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generally, too, as had been observed for 
many successive sessions, were so framed, 
as to say as little as possible upon the 
most difficult circumstances of the times ; 
but, in no instance, had a speech from the 
throne ever so completely failed to notice 
such subjects, asthe present one had done, 
He hoped, however, that he should live 
to see the day when this species of intro- 
duction to the business of the session, this 
most useless, and, because useless, most un - 
seemly (he would not use a harsher epithet) 
ceremony dispensed with. The best thing 
in the Speech which had been delivered 
on the present occasion was, that the hon. 
mover himself, who must have had all 
the necessary opportunities of considering 
it before hand, could find no other way 
to dispose of it but by escaping from it. 
And far, indeed, was he, from finding fault 
with the hon. member on that score, be- 
cause such a course, in relation to such a 
Speech, was matter of absolute necessity. 
if his hon. and learned friend, who spoke 
jast, and who belonged to that profession 
which was supposed especially to possess 
the faculty of speaking about nothing at 
all, had discovered that here was a Speech 
upon which even that faculty could not 
avail him, and had been obliged to make 
a digression to subjects that had been al- 
together omitted out of that Speech, his 
hon. and learned friend was justified in 
his digression ; but the very same omissions 
formed one of the grounds of his (Mr. 
B.’s) complaints. He really was bound, 
at the same time, to observe, after the 
praises in which his hon. friend had in- 
dulged, of the smoothness and the 
richness of the agricultural soil of this 
country, that the Speech itself possessed, 
at least, one similar good quality, for it 
was fertile as well as flat [alaugh.] It 
embraced a great number of topics, if it 
was explicit upon none, or upon none of 
the more important ones. His hon. and 
learned friend had just directed their at- 
tention, with some anxiety, to one part of 
the Speech, in which, as he stated it, they 
were instructed to proceed in the business 
of economy and retrenchment in the pub- 
lic expenditure. It did appear to him, 
that his hon. and learned friend, before he 
proceeded to make those observations 
which this passage had elicited, should 
have recollected that rule of law, which 
held, “that deception is apt to lurk under 
generalities.” Now, that rule ought to be 
a very great comfort to his hon. and 
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learned friend ; and should operate to re- 
lieve him from the alarm which he had 
evidently conceived at the bare suggestion 
of economy and retrenchment, in preparing 
the estimates for the current year. His 
hon. and learned friend had had less ex- 
perience than himself, in the matters of 
king’s speeches and estimates, otherwise 
the very last alarm which he could ever 
have been subject to, would have been a 
dread of those estimates being framed on 
too reduced or too economical a scale ja 
laugh.] Even had the Speech from the 
throne specifically pledged the government 
to frame them upon the most modest 
scale, the apprehensions of his hon. and 
learned friend would have been quite un- 
founded. In point of fact, this produc- 
tion employed the most vague and general 
expressions, in order to intimate the in- 
tention of ministers to frame the estimates 
after a low rate, that he had ever heard 
used, even in a king’s Speech. The lan- 
guage was to this effect:—that his Ma- 
jesty “will take care that the estimates shall 
be formed with as much attention to eco- 
nomy, as the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice will admit.” Why—nobody everheard 
the word “economy” employed in a 
king’s speech, or retrenchment mention- 
ed in the speech of one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, without such a qualification 
as that; and even in the most wasteful 
and extravagant times of the govern- 
ment, intentions of retrenchment and 
economy had never been hinted at in any 
other way. He would fain have his hon. 
and learned friend comforted, moreover, 
by the assurance that, even when the 
strictest economy was professed to be the 
favourite object of administration—when 
the nation expressed, unanimously, its 
earnest desire that it should be practised 
in every department of the state—when a 
firm resolution was declared on the part 
of his Majesty’s government that the 
wishes of the whole population of the 
country should be listened to, and, as far 
as possible, complied with, by the adop- 
tion of every practicable retrenchment (for 
he had even heard such language as this 
from the government, on some occasions) ; 
—alarming as all ‘this would have been, 
at such times, to his hon. and learned 
friend, yet if the period for producing the 
estimates had not then arrived, those 
alarms of his hon. and learned friend 
would subsequently have proved to be as 
unfounded as they now were. Those 
C2 
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alarms would afterwards have been dissi- 
pated by.the very first page of the very 
first estimates laid upon the table ; for it 
would have clearly demonstrated what was 
the real value of professions of economy 
so made, and what the vanity of alarms 
founded upon such professions. Among 
the omissions that he had to charge upon 
this Speech from the throne, there were 
two, of which he must especially complain 
—the one (which had been but ill sup- 
plied by his hon. and learned friend in 
that part of his digression that extended 
to her affairs) was that which regarded 
the present state of Ireland—the other 
respected this very topic of retrenchment. 
Now, it did strike him as one of the most 
extraordinary incidents he ever remem- 
bered to have happened upon an occasion 
of this kind, that when, in the minds of all 
men—whether in the sister kingdom, or 
in this part of the united empire—there 
prevailed but one common opinion on the 
present aspect of public affairs; and that 
next in importance only to those measures 
which related to the food of the people, 
and, in many minds, even above those in 
importance—the urgent, imperious, neces- 
sity was felt of having the affairs of Ire- 
land speedily, though maturely and dili- 
gently, considered—that from beginning 
to end of this Speech the name of Ireland 
should never once occur. He had not a 
very distinct recollection of the matter; 
but this circumstance reminded him of an 
extraordinary and analogous fact, that dis- 
tinguished the commencement of the 
American war. At that period—at the 
very moment when we had already arrived 
at the crisis in which all men’s eyes were 
turned towards America—when the word 
“* America” was on the quivering lip of 
every man, who thought of the condition, 
or felt for the welfare of his country— 
among all the topics to which the Speech 
from the throne, then delivered, directed 
the attention of the House, the name of 
Americ:, either by specific mention, or 
implied allusion, was not to be found. 
So Ireland was a name altogether omitted 
on the present occasion. In the instance 
he had just adverted to, so far was the 
omission of America from being congenial 
to the hopes or the expectations of men, 
on either side of the Atlantic, that a most 
remarkable circumstance (as he had heard, 
but a few minutes before from a gentle- 
man who wasin America at the time) 
took place in one of her cities on the ar- 
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rival of a copy of the royal speech there. 


It was thought in Ameriea to be a bitter 


satire upon the monarch and the parlia- 
ment of this country; insomuch, that the 
man who first ventured to promulgate 
it was cast into prison as a gross libeller, 
and was confined there until his vindica- 
tion arrived in the shape of official de- 
spatches to the representative of the Bri- 
tish government in that place. He would 
venture to say, with respect to Ireland, 
that no man, not being acquainted with 
the contents of this document—no man 
who remembered what had passed within 
the last few years, or the events which still 
were passing in that .country—would be- 
lieve that such a speech ,could have been 
pronounced at thistime. - Obvious reasons 
prevented him from at present enlarging 
on this unfortunate subject; but he pro- 
tested against the omission, and should 
expect to hear—not at present, perhaps, 
but certainly hereafter—some strong rea- 
sons assigned in justification of that omis- 
sion. By much the best, and by far the 
most satisfactory, would be,—the proposi- 
tion on the part of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, of some measure of sound, and li- 
beral, and enlightened policy—calculated 
to efiect the end of doing justice to Ire- 
land, and of saving the Irish people from 
the combined horrors of civil and religious 
warfare: of protecting the country in what 
had been made its weakest point, but what, 
well managed, ought to be the very right 
arm of its strength, and of the strength 
of the united empire. As to the question 
of retrenchment, it might be said by some, 
“ When the estimates come before us, it 
will be time enough to think of that.” 
But, taking into account the vague import 
of terms like those employed in the Speech 
—of all which was to be found there on 
this topic—and listening a little to the re- 
ports which he heard circulating around 
him (some of them, by the bye, verified 
by outward and visible signs), he must con- 
fess, that he could not help feeling strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that one 
reason why no more direct and_ specific 
pledge, binding the House to effect fur- 
ther retrenchments in the public expendi- 
ture, had been given on this occasion, was 
—that certain propositions might be ex- 
pected to be speedily laid before it, sae 
vouring of any thing rather than of re- 
irenchment-—of any thing rather than a dis- 
position to economise our resources—of 
any thing rather than a due regard—he 
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would not say to the prejudices, but to 
the just and natural feelings of the peo- 
ple of this country — propositions, in 
short, which, once submitted, it might 
be a hazardous thing to predict the 
consequence of carrying. But he doubt- 
ed whether they ever could be car- 
ried through the House; but, if carried, 
he was sure they would be so, with the 
deep, unanimous, and loudly-expressed 
reprobation of the people of England. 
These were not times for tampering with 
the feelings, or the opinions, of the people 
of England. . The people were in a condi- 
tion of extreme distress, and that distress 
extended not to any one class, but affect- 
ed the farming as well as the manufac- 
turing and comimercial classes. Foolish 
theories had been set afloat, the effect of 
which was, to attribute the prevailing dis- 
tress to causes that, instead of having 
heightened, had rather, i in truth, alleviated 
it; causes, part of which were, by the na- 
ture of things, absolutely unconnected with 
it; while another part supplied a real set- 
off against those afflictions, and tended to 
mitigate rather than to increase them. But 
Jet the real causes of such distress be what 
they might—and whatever might be the 
collateral evils, by some expected to result 
from the application of the remedies which 
had been proposed—or assuming that the 
distresses which it was anticipated would 
arise from them to the agricultural interest 
might be as severe as ever their alarms 
had predicted—in all, in any, and in every 
case, one method remained to us—there 
were means within our power which must, 
at any rate, alleviate these distresses 
These were retrenchment; the saving 


of the public money; the repeal of 


noxious taxes; the reduction of public 
burthens; the cutting down of every es- 
timate, not merely to the rate at which the 
most moderate of them was now framed, 


but to that rate to which the people of 


England felt they had a right (aye! and 
would make. that assembly 00, feel, that 
it had the right, and owed the duty) to cut 
them down. This was the very least 
which parliament, under the circumstances 
of the country, could.do. Not one single 
sixpence must be uselessly spent. The 
reduction of every salary of the public 
functionaries, in the civil, naval, and 
military departments, from the highest to 
the lowest; the allowing not a single far- 
thing of the money which was wrung, 
hardly wrung, from, though still content- 
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edly paid by, the suffering people of this 
empire, to be expended but upon services, 
the absolute, indispensable, necessity of 
which would justify such expenditure. This 
course of proceeding only would satisfy 
the people ef England. If such a course 
would relieve them—and as far as it went, 
it must relieve them—that relief they had 
a clear right to. . But, even if it should 
fail to do so, it would still be giving them 
that which they had an undoubted right 
to demand; and that which, as their right, 
the House ought not to dream of refusing 
them. It would give to the people the 
satisfaction of knowing that, while they 
were suffering under the pressure of almost 
unendurable torments, the members of the 
legislature and of the government were not 
squandering their hard earnings, or per- 
mitting the wasteful expenditure of their 
resources. But he had heard of great 
public works which were carrying on—of 
new palaces. Talk of new palaces at such 
a moment as this! talk of architectural 
improvements, of architectural beauty, and 
taste, and ornaments, at such a moment 
as this! Let hon. gentlemen believe him, 
that, if they had the feelings of an English 
House of Commons—of such men as had 
sat there before them—they would direct 
their attention to other subjects, with a view 
to satisfy the country, and to secure her 
safety. Let them believe him when he 
told them, that of all the architectural 
ornaments, er decorations, which, at that 
time, could attract to the metropolis, the 
eyes of the whole country—the very best, 

and purest,and most honourable, would be, 
unfinished palaces—unfinished palaces, 
whilethe people of England were suffering. 
He had now expressed his own conviction on 
thissubject, without allowing himself to be 
deterred by the risk of exciting dissatisfac- 
tion in any quarter. He had deemed it to 
be his bounden duty not to suffer the pre- 
sent occasion to pass by, without declaring 
his strong and decided impression, that 
they could do their duty to the people 
only by pursuing the two courses which 
he had endeavoured to point out; first that 
of tranquillizing Ireland by doing her 


justice; and, secondly, that of keeping 


England peaceable, by every possible re- 
duction of the rege expenditure. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said—I am 
really, Sir, sn. ata loss to know 
what the hon. and learned gentleman re- 
quires, when he speaks of the barrenncss 

of information in the Speech from the 
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Throne, and of the necessity of amplifica- 
tion under which, as he says, the hon. 
mover and seconder of the Address felt 
themselves in consequence. Nor can I 
exactly understand the justice of the com- 
plaint which we have heard, in such loud 
tones from the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, with respect to the discontinuance 
of the usage of communicating the con- 
tents of the royal Speech on the evening 
before its delivery from the Throne. I 
undoubtedly recollect that, during the 
early period of my experience in parlia- 
ment, it was the custom the night before 
the commencement of a session, to read to 
such members as might think proper to 
assemble to hearit, at a place called the Cock 
Pit, the Speech with which the king’s minis- 
ters had advised his Majesty to open the 
session. Various inconveniences, however, 
which resulted from that practice have 
long occasioned its discontinuance ; nor 
can I now understand the tendency of the 
complaint made by the hon. and learned 
gentleman; nor conjecture what advantage 
would have been derived from bringing 
the Speech prematurely before the public. 
Let it, also, Sir, be recollected, that, with 
the discontinuance of a communication of 
the intended Speech, a few hours before 
its delivery, has grown up another custom, 
which must materially counteract any evil, 
if evil there be, resulting from such dis- 
continuance ; namely, that it is not now 
usual to insert in the Speech any passages 
which may call in the Address for any 
pledge by the House of the precise course 
which they may deem itexpedient to adopt; 
and, therefore, that, in the present day, 
the Speech requires nothing in the Address 
beyond an ordinary and courteous recipro- 
cation of good dispositions. If the hon. 
and learned gentleman thinks there is any 
thing in the Address which will preclude 
any hon. gentleman who may assent to it 
from taking whatever parliamentary course 
he may deem most advisable, with respect 
to any of the important questions that may 
come under our discussion, he opposes it 
on fair and intelligible grounds. But it is 
notorious, that that is not the case ; and 
that on this, the first day of the first ses- 
sion of a new parliament, no attempt what- 
ever has been made to pledge beforehand 
those who may concur in the Address to 
the support of any measures which his 
Majesty’s ministers may think it their duty 
to propose or advocate. There really 
never was a Speech from the Throne 
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which, in compliance with the modern 
usage to which I have been adverting, less 
distinctly called for any such pledge, than 
the Speech which is now under our con- 
sideration. The truth is, Sir, that par- 
liament has been assembled at the present 
season, which, especially since the Union, 
is undoubtedly a very inconvenient period 
of the year, not for the purpose of pre- 
cipitating any of those important discus- 
sions which require the fullest attendance 
and the most patient deliberation, but be- 
cause, in defence of the laws and of the 
constitution of the country, it has been 
thought right to call parliament together 
to provide an indemnity for his Majesty’s 
government, in consequence of the mea- 
sure by which, although under what ap- 
peared to them to be a great and urgent 
necessity, they violated those laws, and 
that constitution. It is true, Sir, that, 
without offering any very great insult to 
the laws or to the constitution, and that, 
without any very extravagant stretch of 
the royal prerogative, the meeting of par- 
liament might, perhaps, in the present 
instance, have been deferred. But, al- 
though his Majesty’s ministers felt that the 
postponement might, in this case, have 
taken place without any great impropriety, 
they also felt that the precedent of post- 
ponement might be mischievous. Although 
they felt as sure of the approbation of par- 
liament for the step which they took, as 
men can be who are conscious that they 
only did that to which they were prompted 
by an over-ruling necessity, they also felt 
that they should have been wanting in 
duty to the king, and in respect to the 
constitution, if they did not advise his 
Majesty to summon parliament expressly 
for the purpose of passing judgment on 
the extent of the necessity to which they 
submitted, and on the soundness of the 
discretion which they had exercised. On 
this subject, Sir, much as I have reason, 
in common with the House at large, to 
admire the speech of the hon. seconder of 
the Address, and much as I have reason to 
be personally thankful to the hon. gentle- 
man for many of the sentiments which he 
so ably expressed, I cannot say that I 
shall be disposed to claim the approba- 
tion of the House, precisely on the grounds 
stated by my hon. friend. I am very far 
from thinking that that is the best pos- 
sible state of the law on this important 
question, which requires this occasional 
and irregular interposition of his Majesty's 
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government. J am the last man in this 
House to argue, that such a condition of 
the law is desirable; for it may be re- 
membered, that among the motives which 
were urged by me, towards the conclusion 
of the last session of parliament, to induce 
the House to agree to the bill for the in- 
troduction of bonded corn, was the ex- 
pediency of diminishing, as much as pos- 
sible, the necessity for the exercise of any 
discretion on the subject, on the part of 
his Majesty’s government. The object, 
therefore, which we have in view in the 
proposed bill of Indemnity is not to 
elicit the approbation of parliament of any 
general measure, but to obtain a par- 
ticular sanction for a particular measure, 
arising from an evident and unavoidable 
necessity. If, however, the hon. and 
learned gentleman complains, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech does not contain any direct 
intimation of the course which it is his 
Majesty’s ministers’ intention to pursue, 
with respect to a subject which at present 
agitates the feeling of so large a portion of 
the community, he will perhaps be satis- 
fied when I assure him and the House, 
that at a very early period after our next 
meeting, I shall be prepared, on the part 
of his Majesty’s government, to propose 
such measures with regard to the Corn- 
laws, as in their opinion will be beneficial 
to the country, and conciliatory towards 
all the great interests involved in the de- 
termination of the question [hear, hear !]. 
At least, Sir, it shall be shown, that his 
Majesty’s ministers have no disposition to 
shrink from the subject; and I again 
pledge myself as the organ of his Majesty’s 
government, that many weeks shall not 
elapse after our meeting again, before I 
bring it under the consideration of the 
House. Such being the case, I trust that 
I shall not be considered as saying any 
thing disrespectful to the House, when I 
declare, that I will not be provoked into 
any premature or partial discussion of a 
question, which demands the most full 
and deliberate consideration. The hon. 
and learned gentleman has said, that 
the hon. seconder of the Address, in ad- 
verting to that passage of the king’s) 
Speech which declares, that “the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year shall be formed 
with as much attention to economy as the 
exizencies of the public service will admit,” 
appeared to entertain an alarm, that the 
economy alluded to would be excessive, 
while, on the other hand, he himself was 
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exceedingly apprehensive that it would 
fall infinitely short of what was requisite. 
Really, Sir, we ought to feel some satisfac- 
tion at having framed a paragraph with 
such skill as to excite opinions so contra- 
dictory [a laugh]. The hon. and learned 
gentleman, however, says that it is an 
indefinite expression. Indefinite it neces~ 
sarily must be, unless it had been prac- 
ticable to introduce details; but I do 
assure the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the most extravagant construction 
which his powerful imagination can put 
on the apprehension of the hon. seconder 
of the Address is not more extravagant 
than the antagonist apprehension which 
the hon. and learned géntleman himself 
professes to entertain. The hon. and 
learned gentleman appears to have “‘ some 
monster in his thoughts,” the nature of 
which it is impossible for me to conjecture. 
All I can say is, that there is nothing in 
the contemplation of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters which can justify the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s alarm at that, whatever it may 
be, for which, having no place in his 
Majesty’s Speech, the hon. and learned 
gentleman imagines a place elsewhere. 
[Mr. Brougham said something across the 
table, which we were unable to hear]. 
Then really, Sir, the hon. and learned 
gentleman has thrown a great deal of very 
good intonation away [alaugh]. I should 
be glad to know on what terms his Ma- 
jesty’s government could secure themselves 
from the imputation of criminal expense, 
on the part of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. I grant, Sir, that if the hon. 
and learned gentleman thinks we ought, 
on the spur of a temporary pressure, to 
cut down and change all the existing 
establishments of the country,—I grant 
that, if that is the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s project, no such thing is in our 
intention ; nor I am sure would any such 
proceeding receive the sanction of this 
House, nor of the people at large, whom 
it professed to benefit. The hon. and 
learned gentleman thinks that the best ac- 
companiment and consolation to a suffer- 
ing people is the suspension of ll public 
buildings. I am of a contrary opinion. 
I think that a prosecution of public works 
must be available to their relief. To me 
it appears that, if people want bread, it is 
a strange remedy for their distress, to 
suspend the employment by which alone 
they can procure it. While the character 
of the country remains what it is, the de+ 
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cent splendor of the Crown, and the com- 
fort of the people, will never be considered 
incompatible objects : the dignity of high 
stations will not be regarded with an 
envious eye; nor will one class of the 
community find any consolation for their 
own evils in pulling down another. Not 
apprehending that any such disposition 
exists in any part of the public, I can 
assure the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s 
government to carry economy to such an 
extent, as to induce that public to turn 
round and charge us with going into an 
extreme. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man is dissatisfied with the declaration in 
the Speech, that “ the Estimates shall be 
formed with as much attention to economy 
as the exigencies of the public service will 
permit.” Does the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman suppose that there are no exigencies 
in the public service? Has this country 
no station to maintain? Is nothing re- 
quired from.us towards the maintenance 
of tranquillity in Europe? May we not, 
at a moderate charge, prevent the occur- 
rence of an evil which, in a single twelve- 
month, would plunge us into an expense, 
greater than an ill-judged economy would 
balance in a course of years? His Ma- 
jesty says in his Speech, that he “is ex- 
erting himself with unremitting anxiety, 
either singly, or in conjunction with his 
Allies, as well to arrest the progress of 
existing hostilities, as to prevent the in- 
terruption of peace in different parts of 
the world.” Does the hon. and learned 
gentleman believe, that, in order to effect 
this object, it is not n&cessary to maintain 
considerable establishments? If we look 
at the new world. Are there not contests 
going on which humanity requires should 
be put an end to? In Europe have we 
not an ally whose condition solicits our 
aid; an ally in such a situation, that any 
hesitation or fluctuation of policy, on our 
part, might invite an attack upon her? 
May not our presence on the spot prevent 
an aggression on the power to which I 
allude? Is not the English flect now in 
the Tagus, an obviously wise and econo- 
mical expense? © Will it not be advisable 
to continue that expense, if it is calculated 
to prevent an explosion, the consequences 

of which no one can foresee? Do not let 


it be supposed, by my adopting this illus- 
tration of the necessity of a certain estab- 
lishment, that it is the policy of his Ma- 
jesty’s government to meddie with the 
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internal affairs of other countries. I trust 
we know the limits of our duty too well. 
It is our duty to take care that the fron- 
tiers of Portugal shall not be crossed by 
an offensive army; but it is not our duty 
to give one faction, or party, an ascend- 
ancy over the rest. The force which we 
maintain at Lisbon, therefore, is main- 
tained, not with any view of interfering 
in the internal affairs of Portugal; not 
with any view of intimidating any party 
in Portugal; but simply with a view to 
prevent such acts of foreign hostility as, 

in their consequences, might involve 
Europe in the horrors of war. It is on 
that ground, Sir, that 1 take our conduct 
towards Portugal as an illustration of the 
wisdom and necessity of maintaining cer- 
tain establishments; and I challenge the 
hon. and learned gentleman, who desires 
us to cut down all our establishments, to 
put his hand at this moment on any of 
our establishments as unnecessary, in 
which I will not shew that there are the 
seeds of safety ; in which I will not shew 
that there are the roots of a well-ordered, 
a well-regulated, and a permanent cco- 
nomy. That is the sense in which the 
Speech from the Throne adverts to pos- 
sible exigencies of the public service: 
There is no intention, under that name, 
to shelter any of those extravagant propo- 
sitions, the probability of which the hon. 
and learned gentleman appears to con- 
template. There is no part of the policy 
now pursued by his Majesty’s government, 
dependent on the establishments of the 
country, which I am not ready to go 
through, point by point, and show its real 
efficacy and ultimate economy; and that, 
Sir, as I conceive, is the only possible 
answer which I can give to the conjectures 
of the hon. and learned gentleman.—With 
regard to the condition of Ireland, I shall 
only observe, that the absence of any topic 
in the Speech from the Throne does not 
at all preclude parliament from entertain- 
ing the consideration of that topic, if it 
should think fit so to do. The Speech 
states those points alone, respecting which 
it is intended by his Majesty’s government 
to call on parliament to adopt some pro- 
ceeding. It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to bring before parliament any specific 
measure respecting Ireland ; but that will 
not prevent any individual member from 
agitating the subject. I will not, however, 

be tempted, by what has fallen from the 
hon, and learned gentleman, to say another 
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word about it. The hon. and learned 
gentleman knows as well as I do, that if, 
in the course of the session, the question 
to which I allude should come under con- 
sideration, I shall be ready to meet—not 
the hon. and learned gentleman, for our 
opinions on the question agree—but the 
question itself, as I always have met it, 
with the most anxious and determined 
attention. Sir, not having been able 
exactly to understand the purpose of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s speech, but 
understanding that he does not mean to 
object to the Address, I have perhaps said 
enough on the present occasion; but I 
cannot sit down without congratulating 
the House on the accession of talent 
which they have gained in the hon. mem- 
ber who opened the debate of this evening. 
I trust, from the promising commencement 
of that hon. member’s parliamentary career, 
that he will not confine himself to an 
occasional display, but that he will illus- 
trate by the display of his abilities the 
various important questions which, from 
time to time, come under our considera- 
tion. I may also be allowed to say, that 
so far from my feeling the part which the 
hon. mover and seconder. have taken this 
night the less acceptable, in consequence 
of their declarations that they are deter- 
mined to exercise their own judgments on 
the subjects which may come under their 
consideration, that they will endeavour to 
keep their minds free from prejudice and 
open to conviction, and that they are re- 
solved to mix a general sipport of his 
majesty’s government with a general spirit 
-of independence ; I experience the greatest 
pleasure in hearing the statement. Such 
are the minds from whom we hope for the 
most beneficial, because the most honour- 
able, aid; and it is only with such qualifi- 
cations, and under such restrictions, that 
his Majesty’s government ask the support 
of any man who now sits in this House 
for the first time. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, denied 
that he had any wish to see the estimates 
reduced below what the exigencies of the 
public service would permit. 

Mr. Hume reprobated ‘the indisposition 
constantly exhibited, on the part of his 
Majesty’s government, to diminish the 
naval, military and civil establishments of 
the country. Even where they had ex- 
pressed any intention to do so, their acts 
had not corresponded with their declara- 
tions. If the hon. seconder of the Ad- 
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dress would read the Speech from the 
Throne, in February 1822, he would find 
in it an unequivocal recommendation to 
parliament to relieve the burthens of the 
people; and the result would show the 
hon. member, that he need not entertain 
any fears that economy and retrenchment 
would be carried to too great length; for 
by referring to the estimates, the hon. 
gentleman would find, that they had gone 
on increasing in amount from that time 
to the present moment. Notwithstanding 
the Address of the House in 1821, calling 
on the Crown to effect every possible re~ 
duction of expenditure; notwithstanding 
the answer to that Address promising 
relief; notwithstanding the Speech of 
1822, the army, navy and ordnance esti- 
mates of the present period exceeded by 
1,700,000/. the estimates of the period to 
which he alluded. As to the necessity of 
maintaining establishments, with a view 
to watch the conduct of foreign powers, 
what could be the benefit of interfering 
with other states, if by that interference 
our own population were to be loaded 
with excessive and intolerable burthens ? 
It was impossible that the people of this 
country could be exposed to the taxation 
which they now endured, without expe- 
riencing a degree of misery, which wisdom 
would teach us to make every effort to 
prevent. What was the object of all 
good government? To make the great 
mass of the people happy; to give them 
every enjoyment consistent with their own 
security. Was the House to be told by 
the right hon. gentleman, that because our 
interference in the affairs of Portugal 
might or might not be incidentally bene- 
ficial, government were warranted in keep- 
ing up our present immense establish- 
ments? If it were fitting to keep them 
up, let not the right hon. gentleman post- 
pone his explanation. The present was 
the proper time. The prospects were 
most gloomy to the merchant, to the agri- 
culturist, and to the manufacturer, whilst 
in all those branches of industry the la- 
bourers were placed in situations of ex- 
treme wretchedness. If any proofs of this 
assertion were wanted, it was only necessary 
to advert to the general wish that prevailed 
amongst the labourers, to be banished to 
some distant country. Every possible re- 
lief ought to be afforded to people so 
situated. Was the House to be drawn 
aside from this subject, by a declaration 
made by the right hon.- gentleman, that 
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there could not be any reductions in the 
burthens of the people? Would the 
country be satisfied with the mere asser- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, that the 
sufferings of the people would admit of no 
alleviation? He had observed, that when- 
ever the government saw an opportunity, 
however distant, of reducing the taxes, 
they never lost any occasion of blazing 
forth their intentions to the House. 
They had made no allusion to any relief 
from taxation in the present instance, and 
his experience taught him not to expect 
any. The government seemed to think 
that the difficulties and distresses were 
partial and temporary. So far from being 
of this opinion, he had every reason to 
believe that those distresses were general, 
deep-rooted, and increasing. He would 
therefore ask, if the House ought not to 
proceed, without delay, to inquire into the 
subject. He did not complain of any one 
thing stated in the Speech. All he com- 
plained of was, the omissions. He would 
not quarrel with one single expression 
that had fallen from the hon. gentleman 
who moved the address, but he would 
enter his protest against the doctrine, that 
the late war in India could not have been 
avoided. He maintained, that, with only 
a little moderation, the war might have 
been altogether avoided; for we were both 
the invaders and the aggressors. But it 
would be found a poor consolation, that 
the war was unavoidable, if those who 
thought so reflected, that no war had been 
ever carried on with greater loss to the 
country. He would say, that no men had 
ever conducted themselves with greater 
bravery, or suffered more in active service, 
than our troops had done in the Burmese 
campaigns. But, whilst he acknowledged 
the gallant conduct of our army, he would 
deny, that the wisdom of our councils in 
India was deserving of praise—He would 
now request the attention of the House to 
a most important fact. We had now, for 
eleven years of peace, been supporting a 
full war establishment. We were keeping 
up a large standing army, unequalled in 
any former period of our history. Our 
military establishment was much larger 
than the military force we maintained 
during the American war, which was con- 
sidered a war of great extravagance. He 
would call on the House, if they wished 
to see any relief afforded to the people—if 
they wished to see the property of the 
country protected from the hands of the 
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tax-gatherer—to pledge themselves to an 
honest and scrupulous revision of the pub- 
lic expenditure. He wished the House to 
proceed, without any delay, to the ex- 
amination and revision of every one of 
those public establishments, which the 
right hon. gentleman said he would be 
able to defend. When multitudes were 
wanting bread, it was not, to say the least 
of it, courteous in the government to put 
off the consideration of the complaints of 
the sufferers to an indefinite period. If 
gentlemen would revert to the proceedings 
of the last parliament, they might recol- 
lect the anticipations that were held out 
by the Opposition side of the House, that, 
by a continued reduction of each head of 
taxes, they should find the country, after 
a peace of ten years, prepared, in case of 
necessity, to vindicate its character, and 
to defend its rights against all aggression. 
It was then alleged, that by continuing 
our war establishments in time of peace 
we eventually should not be able to act 
with spirit and independence in our foreign 
relations. That period had now arrived. 
We were not at this moment in a situation 
to treat foreign insults as we ought to 
have done. It might appear to the nght 
hon. gentleman a mere trifle, that govern- 
ment only exacted, at the present moment, 
ten millions for the army, or that the ag- 
gregate demand upon the country was 
fifty-nine millions a year. Let the right 
hon. gentleman look back, and conceive 
the situation in which the country was 
placed by his refusing to make those re- 
ductions, which ought to have been made 
in the year 1817, agreeably to the recom- 
mendation of the Finance committee. By 
this retrospect, he would at once see what 
great and important services he could 
have rendered to his country, had he 
stopped the lavish expenditure then going 
on. In the last nine years, the amount of 
taxes had been enormous. From 1817 
to 1825, the tax-gatherers had collected 
not less than 531,000,000/. sterling, that 
was to say, on an average, 59,000,000/. 
a-year had been taken from the produc- 
tive industry of the country. The ques- 
tion now was, whether they ought not 
to stop short, and avert the evils into 
which this system of extravagance had 
thrown it? One hundred and forty-two 
millions had been paid for what was called 
the peace establishment of the country. To 
his mind, the cause of all the distresses of 
the country was so evident, that he was 
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surprised that that class—the agricultu- 
ral—whose property must so materially 
suffer, did not see that taxation was the 
canker-worm—the dry-rot, that under- 
mined their property. This was the evil 
to which they ought to apply the remedy. 
The extravagant expenditure of which he 
complained had not been confined to the 
army and navy. The civil establishments 
had averaged more than 26,000,000/. a- 
year; whilst our debt, on an average, had 
increased by three millions a-year. It 
ought to consider whether parliament, in 
its first Address to the Crown, should not 
manfully pledge itself to a scrupulous and 
rigid examination of all the public ex- 
penses, with a view to effect every reduc- 
tion consistent with the safety of the coun- 
try. The House ought not to be, and the 
country would not be, led aside from this 
paramount object, by the high-sounding 
words of the right hon. gentleman. Good 
God, what a situation did the country 
stand in! He would ask any hon. mem- 
ber to name the country where privation, 
distress, and positive starvation, were equal 
to those which at present pressed upon 
the population of this empire. The evil 
had arrived to such a magnitude, that it 
endangered the very existence of the state. 
However exemplary the conduct of the 
people had been under the cruel circum- 
stances into which they had been thrown, 
it was impossible for the evil to continue 
much longer. Would government expect 
the people to lie down and starve? The 
table of the House would be loaded with 
petitions upon this subject. Some peti- 
tioners would pray for banishment—others 
would pray for any possible relief from the 
acuteness of their sufferings. Could the 
House refuse to such people the declara- 
tion that it would immediately direct its 
attention to their wants? If, upon in- 
quiry, it should appear that the present 
expenditure was proper, he would not ob- 
ject to things remaining as they were; 
if otherwise, they were in duty bound to 
relieve the sufferings of those who sur- 
rounded them.—He would say, that tax- 
ation was not reduced, and that the pub- 
lic establishments were even increased. 
He would state one instance. The great 
war expenditure was in the army, navy, 
and ordnance. A reference to the papers 
on the table of the House, would show, 
that these heads of expenditure were 
brought to the lowest pitch in 1822; 
agreeably to the wish of the House, and 
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the Address to the Throne. In that year, 
1822, the army, navy, and ordnance, 
amounted to sixteen millions, in round 
numbers, In 1823, when they had a 
Speech stating to the House, that great 
reductions would be made in the estimates 
—in that very year, those estimates were 
increased by half a million sterling. In 
the following year, these estimates were 
raised to 17,500,000/. In 1825, the 
same amount was continued; and, in the 
present year, those very estimates, which in 
1822 amounted to only sixteen millions, 
were no less than 17,800,000/. being an 
increase to an amount which ought to 
induce the House not to let the present 
moment pass, without expressing their 
opinion, that it was by taxation that the 
present evils had been brought on. An 
hon. friend on his left (Mr. Baring) was 
frequently introducing the subject of the 
currency to the House. He would ask 
that hon. gentleman, and the country gen- 
tlemen at large, who it was that had to 
bear the load of this continued taxation ? 
Let them compare the relative situations 
of England in 1817 and 1818, after the 
termination of the war, when their pro- 
perty was of high value, in relation to 
the currency. He would ask these 
country gentlemen whether, now that the 
currency was raised in value by twenty- 
five per cent, they were able to pay the 
same amount of taxation which they be- 
fore paid? He would beg these gentle- 
men to consider the manner in which 
they had to discharge their obligations. 
In 1817, the amount of taxation might be 
estimated to equal 15,000,000 quarters 
of corn. They were now called upon to 
pay 17,000,000 quarters. The actual 
difference was at least 1,500,000 quar- 
ters, and which was to be paid for taxes, 
in many cases, quite unnecessary and ex- 
travagant. He would advise the country 
gentlemen to look well to their situation, 
and not to be led astray by false or empty 
boasting, that the country had been re- 
lieved from taxation. When they settle 
their accounts at the end of the year, they 
will find themselves much worse off than 
at the end of former years. Was there a 
man in that House who could say that the 
situation of agricultural labourers was to 
be envied, in comparison to that of other 
classes? Every class and interest was 
suffering, and such deep and general evil 
could not depend, as was pretended, upon 
a casual cause. The source of the evil 
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was deeply rooted. It was lamentable to 
see the sufferings of a people that were 
enlightened by instruction, and placed in 
a situation to appreciate benefits, or to 
feel the evils that press upon them. It 
was afflicting to see such a people raised to 
pride and the keenness of sensibility, by 
knowledge and intelligence, and yet 
pressed down by want and every sort of 
mortification. This was to be accounted 
for only by taxation. If no relief could be 
afforded to them, let them have at least 
the consolation to feel that the House had 
done its duty. There was not a merchant, 
a manufacturer, or an agriculturist, who 
could deny that property was depreciated. 
Profits were reduced, if not totally anni- 
hilated. He should repeat that, if minis- 
ters were not able to give relief to the 
country, they ought at once to say so. 
They wished to get over the evil day, and 
leave the result to the chapter of acci- 
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this were so, what necessity was there to 
keep up a standing army of 86,000 men ? 
If the right hon. Secretary would direct 
his agents at each foreign port to send 
him an account of the population and 
taxes of the country in which he resided, 
he would find that England stood un- 
equalled in amount of taxation. Every 
English person, man, woman, and child, 
paid every year at the rate of 3/. 10s. a 
head in taxes. In no other country did 
the people pay half as much. When the 
French revolution led us into war in 1793, 
| the taxes amounted to only 16,000,000/., 
}and every individual was comfortable in 
| his class. Let gentlemen look at France 
| at the present moment. She was pros- 
| perous and happy: every man there had 
enough, whilst in England it was directly 
the reverse ; scarcely any of the labouring 
classes had more than the bare means of 
existence. The rental of England was 





dents. The final evil might fall upon their | estimated at 40,000,000/., and more than 
successors. This might be very well for | the rental by one half was extracted from 
those who calculated solely upon the | the people-—He would now advert to the 


tenure of office, and viewed the possibility | Corn-laws. The ministers had promised 
of removal; but it was not so for those | to meet this subject, and the plan they 
whose capital and property were affected | now proposed was trifling with the peo- 
by such conduct.—With respect to our | ple: it was equally an insult to those who 
foreign relations, he conceived that Eng- | supported, and those who opposed the 
Jand had no business to meddle with fo- | Corn-laws. If the Corn-laws ought not 
reign countries. She had enough to do/to be maintained, what time could be 
with her own affairs. She had it in her | more proper than the present to alter 
power to be comfortable and secure within | them? Every man in England looked 
herself, and therefore need not interfere | for that alteration at the present juncture. 
with other countries. The people would | Every public assembly had agreed on this 





not bear to be taxed so enormously, to pur- 
sue the present line of foreign policy. With 
respect to Portugal, the House would not 
do its duty if it did not inquire whether 
such conduct ought to be pursued. This 
being his opinion, he was led to believe 
that ministers were not aware of the situa- 
tion in which the country was placed. If 
they were, it would be impossible for them 
to speak in so cool a manner of the gene- 
ral distress; nor could they maintain so 
great an army, merely to cope with the 
military despots of the continent. He 
saw in government a disposition to render 
the military power paramount in England. 
The institutions of the country were all 
civil, but the military was tampering with 
the civil power, and interfeting in a man- 
ner that ought to be stopped. He spoke 
not of any individuals, but of the system 
generally. Ministers had thought proper 
to congratulate the country, that there 
existed no apprehensions of a war. 


| Subject, not as formerly, by divisions, or 
| with difficulty ; but each meeting had car- 
_ried its Address unanimously, for taking 
' these laws into consideration. Landlords, 
| like other people, were bound to take 
‘care of their own interests; but, on the 
other hand, he entreated them to consi- 
der, whether it was not material to al! 
| connected with them, to have the ques- 
' tion decided ?—-There was another subject 
'on which he had wished to expatiate. 
| There ought, in his opinion, to have been 
| a statement from the Throne, recommend- 
ing a revision of the whole of the civil 
‘law. At present, the process at law was 
| endless, expensive, and most uncertain. 
| Its evils had never been exceeded. Could 
| any people sit down content under such 
| a state of civil law? The criminal law 
‘had been, by every body, condemned as 
severe beyond reason, and in every respect 


| improper to exist in a Christian country. 


If It would be a sad reproach to parliament 
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if some measures were not taken upcn this 
subject. Upon this point, it was his in- 
tention to place upon record his opinions, 
however humble.—One other topic, and 
he should have done. He meant the 
state of Ireland. Any man, looking round 
him, and anxious to select that place upon 
the globe most subject to misgovernment 
and abuse, would, at once, select Ireland 
as the unhappy spot. ‘l'aking into consi- 
deration the circumstances and situation 
of that country, one was at a loss where to 
begin, or what to say. The entire state 
of things in Ireland called for revision ; 
and he hoped that that revision would be 
both speedy and effectual. There was a 
viceroy established in Ireland, which there 
ought not ‘to be. That office ought to 
have been removed at the Union, and he 
hoped it would not be allowed to continue 
much longer. But the viceroy was not 
all. There, was, in addition, an Irish 
secretary, who was placed as a check upon 
the former; and his Majesty’s ministers 
thus succeeded in obtaining that which 
had been so long the wish of all the na- 
tions ef Europe—the establishment of a 
balance of power ; nay, after this doctrine 
had been scouted by other nations, it 
had, by the wisdom of our government, 
been transferred to Ireland. While the 
present system was pursued in Ireland, it 
was impossible that the people of that 
country could obtain a full and equal 
share of those rights and liberties to which, 
as British subjects, they were entitled. 
Ministers had not, on the present occasion, 
advised his Majesty to recommend a single 
measure, even, of inquiry into the present 
state of Ireland. It appeared that they 
had not made up their minds upon that 
question. But, if they had not made up, 
or could not make up, their minds upon 
it, they ought not to stand in the way of 
others. He was aware that a part of his 
Majesty’s ministers were willing to extend 
to Ireland the blessings of the British 
constitution, and thus put an end to the 
anarchy which at present reigned in 
that country. Was it to be tolerated, that 
England should be obliged to keep an 
army of 22,000 men continually in Ire- 
land, in order to govern and keep her 
in the-situation of a conquered state ? 
This army too, be it remembered, was 
paid and supported by England. Why 
not at once take away 15,000 of these 
22,000 men? He maintained, that if all 
the branches of unnecessary expenditure 
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in Ireland were cut off, a saving of no less 
than three millions might be made. Ireland. 
might then be made a source of profit, 
instead of being not only a millstone round 
our necks at present, but a check and im- 
pediment hereafter to future exertions. 
It was the duty of that House to compel 
ministers to this inquiry ; it was their duty 
to compel them to probe the wound and 
to apply the remedy. The people of Ire- 
land were led to expect this, from what 
took place in the last parliament; 
and he implored the House not to let 
their expectations be disappointed. Let 
them not go on experiencing delay after 
delay, until the bitterness of hope deferred 
should drive them to the phrenzy of de- 
spair. He cautioned government not to 
go too far in neglecting the complaints 
and the sufferings of that misgoverned 
country, but at once to come manfully 
forward, and grant to them those rights 
and privileges which the constitution be- 
stowed equally upon all British subjects. 
By doing this, they would prevent England 
from being any longer the scoff of Europe. 
“‘ Where,” said the other European nations, 
“‘is the boasted equality of England ? 
How dares she to hold herself up as a free 
and generous nation, while she denies 
to Ireland an equal participation in her 
rights and privileges?” It was the duty 
of parliament to call upon ministers not to 
delay a single hour the removal of this foul 
injustice to Ireland, and of this blot upon 
the English name and character. How 
could we expect peace and unanimity in 
Ireland while she was kept in the situation 
of a military garrison? But let the legis- 
lature remove the cause of irritation in 
that island, and it might also remove the 
garrison : let equal rights and privileges be 
given to all classes, and then instead of a 
discontented and irritated population, we 
should have a set of loyal and valuable 
fellow-subjects. It was not, however, to 
be expected, that without such concessions 
Ireland could be satisfied. The great 
mass of the inhabitants of that country 
could not be satisfied while they were ex- 
cluded from their birthright as British 
subjects. And for what? What was 
their crime ¢ The only one was that of 
adhering to the religion of their fore- 
fathers. This, he contended, was a sub- 
ject which ought to engage the attention 
of the new parliament. At all events, he 
would give them an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions upon it. Would 
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it be contended, that the system we had 
pursued, and were still pursuing, towards 
that unfortunate country, was consistent 
with sound policy? He had not heard 
any man hold such an argument. The 
system was, he would maintain, unjust : it 
was decidedly contrary to the dictates of 
the religion we professed, and therefore he 
called on the House to join with him in 
pledging themselves to do to that country 
what was only an act of common justice. 
Looking at the state of Ireland, and the 
condition of part of our country, could 
any one say that our situation was an 
envious one ?—with famine staring us in 
the face; with a people divided against 
each other, and with an enormous military 
establishment, which might be saved if 
conciliatory measures were adopted. He 
did not mean to say that our case was 
desperate ; but it might be rendered so, 
by retarding measures which would be acts 
of justice, and which must produce con- 
ciliation, Let the legislature act in a 
straight-forward manner; let them unite the 
interests of the two countries in reality as 
well as in name; and by so doing enlist in 
their support a population with hearts as 
bold and generous as ever warmed the 
breasts of men. He implored the House 
nobly give such a population cause to 
en in adverse sentiments towards them, 
by the continuance of measures which 
must drive them to despair. He had 
stated his opinions on this subject with 
warmth; but he had stated them with 
sincerity. He had spoken what he felt, 
because he thought it was the duty of the 
legislature to meet the difficulties of the 
country boldly, and not to shrink from the 
important task of endeavouring to find a 
remedy. It had been suggested to him, 
that as an Amendment, his resolution must 
be moved in place of the Address, or part 
of it; but as there was no part of the 
Address, from which he dissented, he 
would move that his own be added at the 
end of the one already before the House. 
It was as follows : 

“That we rejoice with his Majesty in 
the happy understanding that subsists be- 
tween his Majesty and Foreign Powers, 
and confide in the continuance of a peace 
which it promises for many years to be the 
interest both of the Sovereigns and the 
Nations to maintain: and we the more 
rejoice in this state of the public affairs, 
because it takes away all ground and pre- 
text for maintaining a large standing army, 
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which we cannot help regarding with ex- 
treme jealousy, as being contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions. 

“ That we should ill discharge the duty 
we owe to his Majesty, if we did not direct 
his most serious attention to the present 
condition of his faithful people, which we 
are bound to represent as one of grievous 
suffering and privation, unequalled, per- 
haps, in this country; and as inconsistent 
with its peace as with its happiness and 
prosperity. 

“ That the situation of the country, with 
an embarrassed trade, a greatly declining 
revenue, and an enormous debt, does not 
warrant the longer continuance of the ex- 
pense at present incurred in the support 
of the pensions, sinecures, and the different 
establishments of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

“That we most respectfully represent 
to his Majesty, that an excessive taxation, 
disproportionate to the reduced value of 
property, and to the diminished return for 
the capital employed in the land, in ma- 
nufactures, and in commerce, is a prineiple 
cause of the existing distresses; and in 
order torelieve his Majesty’s loyal peaceable 
and suffering people, his faithful Commons 
will proceed immediately to the examina- 
tion and revision of every establishment at 
home and abroad, from the highest to the 
lowest, with the view of effecting the 
largest possible reductions consistent with 
the security of the commonwealth : 

“To assure his Majesty that we fully 
appreciate the progress made by the late 
parliament in removing restrictions on 
trade and commerce; but we, at the same 
time, deeply lament that his Majesty has 
not been advised to call our immediate 
attention to the repeal of those injurious 
laws, which prevent a free trade in corn, 
so essentially necessary to the sustenance 
and comfort of the people, and to the 
prosperity of the state; and to assure his 
Majesty, that we will proceed without the 
least delay to the consideration of that 
most important subject : 

“To congratulate his Majesty on the 
progress made in the last parliament, in 
the revision of the civil and criminal laws, 
and to assure his Majesty, that this House 
will assiduously direct their attention to 
the further correction of the severity of the 
criminal laws, and to the revision of a 
system, in which a great degree of uncer- 
tainty exists, as to men’s rights, and under 
which justice can only be obtained at an 
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enormous expense, and with vexatious 
delay : 


‘¢To express to his Majesty the neces- 
sity of our taking into early consideration 
the constitution of this House, with a view 
of rendering it what it ought to be—the 
real representative of the people, instead 
of its being, as at present, to a consider- 
able extent, the representative of partial 
interests, and of a comparatively small 
number of individuals : 

“To express to his Majesty our regret, 
that his Majesty has not been advised to 
recommend the state of Ireland to the 
consideration of this House; and to assure 
his Majesty that of all the subjects of our 
deepest interest, there is none we have 
more at heart than the oppressed and 
alarming condition of the Irish nation: 
excluded from their rights as British sub- 
jects, for no other crime than an adherence 
to the worship of their fathers, their feel- 
ings are excited and exasperated; and, 
while the majority of the people are stig- 
matized and degraded for their religion, 
the nation enjoys neither mutual confi- 
dence nor domestic quiet; and must 
continue in a state of disaffection, discord, 
and anarchy, until their grievances are 
redressed : 

“That your faithful Commons further 
regard with the most serious apprehension, 
the continuance of a policy which tends to 
produce in the Irish people a feeling of 
alienation from the English government, 
inconsistent with that unity of interest 
which should subsist in an united kingdom; 
and this House will, therefore, take into 
immediate consideration the best means 
for speedily redressing their grievances, as 
the only effectual mode of conciliating 
their affections, and inseparably cement- 
ing the union of the two countries : 

“To thank his Majesty for having been 
graciously pleased to call Parliament 
together at this early period; that with 
these important labours and duties in con- 
templation, we may have time to make 
the requisite inquiries into all the estimates 
before the usual time of voting the supplies 
of the year.” 

Mr. Marshall, member for Yorkshire, 
rose to second the amendment. He 
observed, that he had no ambition to 
trespass on the indulgence of the House, 
by going into all the topics introduced 
into the amendment moved by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, but he begged to 
eall the attention of the House to the 
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extraordinary situation in which the coun- 
try was now placed—a situation, which, 
in his opinion, required their immediate 
and particular consideration, We had 
now been, for a considerable period, in the 
enjoyment of a profound peace, when we 
had a right to expect a diminution of the 
country’s burthens, and an increase of 
general happiness and prosperity; and 
yet, in his own neighbourhood, the work- 
ing classes of society were reduced to the 
most severe and unequalled degree of 
want and suffering: they were subject to 
the greatest privations, and were in want 
even of the common necessaries of life : 
and yet the nation was subjected to a 
scarcely supportable burthen of taxation. 
That taxation was, it was true, reduced a 
little in nominal amount ; but, at no time 
was it greater in value, or more severely 
felt; and this, too, at a period when the 
higher ranks were relieving themselves 
from the pressure of taxation, by a mono- 
poly of the greatest necessary of life; he 
meant, that of wheat; a monopoly which 
must injure and press upon the great bulk 
of the nation. He was sure he was ex- 
pressing the almost unanimous opinion of 
the great county which he had the honour 
to represent, when he stated, that they 
wished for a revision of the Corngiaays, 
and were anxious that the House shéuld 
take the subject into its immediate consi- 
deration. The distress and deprivations 
existing in the manufacturing districts 
were at this moment very great; and he 
seconded the metion of his hon. friend 
with the utmost sincerity, as he considered 
the suggestions which it contained were 
most suitable to the present occasion, and 
merited the utmost attention and consider- 
ation from the new parliament. 

The original Address, together with the 
addition of the amendment having been 
read at length, and put by the Speaker, 

Mr. Maberly expressed his regret at 
finding, by the King’s Speech, that minis- 
ters had not advised his Majesty to recom- 
mend any inquiry into, or remedy for, the 
distresses which were, upon all hands 
admitted to exist in the country. It had, 
indeed, been stated by the right hon. 
secretary, that it was the intention of 
ministers to propose a permanent law with 
respect to the introduction of corn, which 
law would, at a future period, be brought 
under discussion. But he would ask the 
House, whether, after this meeting, they 
ought to separate without giving the 
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country a pledge of their imtention to do | 
something upon the important point 
touched upon by his hon. friend; and 
whether they were not the more bound to | 
do this, because of that great subject hav- | 
ing been, he must say, most improperly 
postponed last session. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had, he thought, com- 
mitted himself, as far as man could with- | 
out a positive pledge, that this question | 
should have been discussed in the last 
parliament ; and yet the session had passed | 
away without any proposition of the kind 
being laid before the House. It was ob- | 
vious that the law could not be allowed to 
remain in its present very unsatisfactory | 
state. He had last year voted with the | 
right hon. gentleman for the repeal of | 
prohibitory duties, and for allowing the | 
free export and import of articles subject | 
only to certain fixed duties; and he had | 
asked then, why corn should have been | 
exempted, and be the only article sub- | 
jected to a prohibitory duty? And had 
not, he would ask, the public a right to 
complain that this subject had not been 
brought on for discussion before? He 
had fully supported the measures which 
relaxed the system of prohibitory duties, 
but he thought that they ought to have 
been the last, and not the first. ‘The first 
article from the import of which the pro- 
hibitory duties should have been remoyed | 
was that which constituted a necessary of | 
life. They were told that this subject was 
to be introduced ; but what guarantee had | 
they that it would be brought forward ? | 
The right hon. Secretary had given a} 
pledge t to that effect, and he felt glad that | 
they had his pledge, but the pledge ought | 
to have been in the Speech from the | 
throne. It had also been stated, that 
taxation would be reduced; but that was 
a pledge which was given every session, | 
without being productive of much reduc- 
tion of expenditure. If any reduction 
were really intended, it ought to have 
been noticed in the Speech from the 
throne, from which quarter the proposition | 
would have been graciously received ; but 
in that Speech not a word was said about 
reduction. In fact, it was in that, and 
many Other respects, most unsatisfactorily 
deficient. It was to have been expected 
that, at the opening of the first session of 
a new parliament, the Speech from the 
throne would have alluded to some of the 
leading topics which were to become the 
subject of discussion ; but, instead of that, 
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it was silent upon all the topics which 
were likely to be brought forward. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it was 
the duty of the House to support the 
Amendment moved by his hon. friend. He 
would ask any hon. member, whether he 
could, on retiring from the House, say he 
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constituents, if he refused to support the 
addition now proposed? The disease 
under which the country laboured was 
admitted; and yet not a word was said 
about the remedy. If the remedy was not 
proposed in the amendment, they had at 
‘least a means of coming at it by the in- 
quiries to which the ‘House was there 
| pledged ; for he would contend, that if all 
the topics there mentioned were gone into, 
the result would be most advantageous 
for the country. Considering the divided 
state of the cabinet on that subject, he was 
not surprised that the state of Ireland was 
not noticed in the Speech; but still he 
must lament that that large arm of the 
empire should be almost paralysed by the 
system practised towards it; for he could 
not but believe that a state of anarchy 
must be the result of a continuance in 
such measures. Under these circumstances, 
he did not think he should perform his 
duty if he did not support the amendment ; 
and therefore he would vote for it with 
pleasure, for he never heard a Speech 
from the throne less satisfactory, or which 
would lead the public to expect less. 
| They were told that the condition of the 
| people was improving; but the great 
| disease under which they laboured was 
taxation, and a reduction of expenditure 
would be the only cure. Yet not a word 
was said of any prospective reduction. 
They had been repeatediy told, that the 


' country had been relieved from taxation 


to the annual amount of 20,000,000/. 
This he most positively denied. The 
assertion was incapable of proof. Suppose, 
for a moment, that the amount of our taxes 
in time of war was 70,000,000/., what, he 
would ask, was the currency in which that 
amount of taxation was paid? The taxes 
were paid in a currency, the value of 
which a resolution of the then chancellor 
of the Exchequer at once stamped and 
regulated ; for that right hon. gentleman 
declared, in 1811, that a one-pound note 
and ashilling were worth a metallic guinea, 
whereas the metallic guinea was at that 
time selling for 27s. or 28s.; so that, in 


point of fact, the one-pound note wag 
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worth no more than 15s., and, therefore, 
for every one-pound note extracted from 
the pocket of each individual, he paid no 
more than 15s. taxes. How, then, could 
it be said that 20,000,000/. had been 
taken off, when we were now paying 20s. 
for each pound of taxes; no matter 
whether we paid in paper or in a metallic 
So that 60,000,0002. of taxes 
of this time would exceed 72,000,0002. 
during the war. These were subjects 


which were unpleasant to some gentlemen | 
-to hear, but their explanation was of the 


greatest importance to the country. In 
the most prosperous state of a nation’s 
affairs a reduction of all unnecessary ex- 
penditure was requisite. How much more 
necessary was it, in a period of distress 
and privation like the present? If the 
original Address was carried, no doubt par- 


liament would, in a few days, be adjourn- | 
ed over the holidays—ministers merely | 
taking a grant of perhaps 10,000,000/. on | 
the estimates, which would be submitted | 


to them at a future period. But, if they 


carried the amendment of his hon. friend, | 
they might go on sitting, and thus they 


would have time to examine the estimates 
minutely before they granted a single 


vote. By adopting this course, they would 


also avoid the charge so frequently made 


‘against them by ministers; namely, that 
of having advanced money on account of | 


the estimates for the public service, and 
then objected to its application. For him- 
self, he was determined to resist any grant, 


‘on account or otherwise, until he had 


submitted to the House the motions 
which he intended to make for the reduc- 
tion of taxation, before any of the esti- 
mates were voted. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson, member for 


Louth, said, that though he fully agreed | 


with many of the points contained in 
the gracious Speech which the House had 
that day heard delivered from the throne, 
he was, as an Irish member, obliged to 
deplore the omission of one subject which 
he conceived ought to have been mention- 
ed in it, and that was the present state of 
Ireland. He fully agreed in all that had 
been said by the hon. mover and seconder 
of the Address, respecting the sympathy 
which his Majesty felt for the distresses of 


the people of England; but, at the same 


time that he did this, he could not but re- 

gret that the sympathy of his Majesty had 

not been extended to his people in Ireland. 

He conceived that it was the bounden 
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duty of ministers, who must from their 
situation be acquainted with the condition 
of Ireland, to have informed his Majesty, 
and to have advised his Majesty to inform 
the House, that the present state of Ire- 
larid called for the attention of the legis- 
lature as forcibly as the distresses of 
Manchester and the other manufacturing 
towns of England. It was true that in 
Ireland the people did not feel so severely 
the deficiency of the necessaries of life, 
but then they felt distress of another de- 
scription, which pervaded all ranks of so- 
ciety, and wrung the bosom of every re- 
flecting man in Ireland. There existed in 
that unfortunate country an alienation 
of feeling, an estrangement of man from 
man, which rendered it disagreeable to 
live in Ireland. In vain would English 
capital flow into it ; in vain would schemes 
of amelioration be projected and tried; as 
long as one class of its inhabitants was 
busied in inquiring into the religion of the 
other. That consideration made him feel, 
| that though the pecuniary distresses of 
the people of England were a proper sub- 
ject for legislative interference, the other 
distresses of the people of Ireland were 
not a whit less deserving the notice of 
| parliament. It was not enough for min- 
| Isters to get up in their places and say, 
| that any individual member might bring 
the state of Ireland under the consideration 
of the House; for any man, who had the 
least parliamentary experience, must know, 
that no important practical measure had 
any chance of success, unless it came to 
the House recommended from the throne, 
or supported by the influence of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. It was their duty to 
propose specific remedies, when specific 
| grievances forced themselves on the atten- 
tion of the public. It had been said, that 
| no ministers had greater skill in reconcil- 
ing jarring interests than those who at 
present directed his Majesty’s councils; 
}and, that they had shown that skill 
eminently in their management of the 
clashing interests of Portugal. He wished 
to God they would give the country a 
specimen of it, in reconciling the clashing 
interests which existed in Ireland. He 
entreated the right hon. Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to use his unrivalled 
talents for conciliation in pacifying that 
portion of the British empire situated 
so near home, and so closely connected 
with the well being of England. He was 
sorry to say that, since his arrival in Eng- 
D 
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land—and he had not been more than | 
two or three days in London—he had | 
seen accounts in the newspapers stating, | 
that the different parties in Ireland were 
anxious to come to open war. He had 
seen accounts, in which it was declared, | 
that one party had said, that at Armagh 
or some other place, ‘‘ We wish for a civil 
war, we wish our opponents to take up 
arms, for we know that if they did, we | 
could crush them,” whilst the other 
party was equally ready to reply, “ We, 
too, wish to have a little bloodshed ; for 
we know that we could put down our an- 
tagonists: we do not object to war, but 
to the time of waging it; that time has 
not yet arrived; it will, however, arrive 
soon; therefore, we advise you to mind 
what you do.” Such was the sum and 
substance of the latest accounts from Ire- 
land; and being so, he would ask the 
House, whether ministers ought to shut 
their eyes to it, and adopt mere temporary 
expedients for the safety of the empire, 
overlooking the great principle of all wise 
statesmen ; namely, that of uniting man to 
man in scciety, and making each individual 
labour, not only for his own ‘private ad- 
vantage but for that of the public at large ? 
He contended, that the discontents now 
prevailing in Ireland ought to be submit- 
ted to the consideration of parliament, and 
that if ministers were not provided with 
specific measures to allay,them, they ought 
to recommend to parliament an im- 
mediate investigation into their origin, 
nature, and extent.—Much had been said, 
in the course of the debate, about economy. 
He allowed economy to be a virtue; but 
still it was necessary that the dignity, as 
well as the safety, of the government 
should be maintained. There were many 
ways, however, of consulting economy, 
Without at all injuring either the safety or 
the dignity of the government; and one 
of them was by making the country go- 
verned happy, and by rendering its in- 
habitants contented with their institutions. 
If such a plan were adopted towards Ire- 
land, the people of England might get rid 
of a great part of the enormous expendi- 
ture they incurred, in supporting a large 
military establishment: they might get 
rid of at least 15,000 troops, the mainte- 
nance of which was not only a heavy in- 
cumbrance on their resources, but a deep 
disgrace of their national character ; for 
amongst a free people every man ought 





to be ready to act as constable without 
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having any occasion to call in a man in a 
red coat to assist and defend him. The 
hon. gentleman next proceeded to con- 
tend, that there were not only considera- 
tions arising out of the internal condition 
of England and Ireland, but also con- 
siderations derivable from the external 
circumstances and condition of foreign 
powers, which required the House to en- 
ter into an immediate investigation of the 
religious differences in Ireland. Let them 
look around at the other nations of the 
world, and see how they had disposed of 
their religious disputes. Let them look 
first of all at America. There had been 
some quarrelling on religious grounds 
among the inhabitants of that country, 
but it had never proceeded to the length 
of murder, firing, assassination, and all 
the other dreadful evils which had been 
perpetrated in Ireland. Those quarrels 
were now happily appeased ; for every mar 
in that country had been recently placed 
upon an equality as to political rights. 
That was the plain and simple state of the 
case; and he defied any one to deny it. 
It had been said, that America was a new 
country, and that the institutions which 
were most beneficial there were not, on 
that account, to be deemed equally ap- 
plicable here. The observation might 
be true; but he could hardly suppose that 
what was in good theory, and was also 
advantageous when reduced into practice, 
was not applicable in every country under 
Heaven. Passing, however, from America, 
let them look at what had occurred in 
France. At the present moment there 
were no religious disputes there. He al- 
lowed that shortly after the Bourbons were 
restored, there had been some religious 
excesses in the south of France, but they 
were soon put down, and nothing of the 
kind had been heard of since. And why? 
Because there was in France no distine- 
tion about the admission of persons to 
civil offices founded on the difference of 
religious creeds. France, Catholic France, 
had not only done that, but she had gone 
further; and while she afforded a com- 
petent maintenance to her Catholic clergy, 
she had also afforded a sufficient revenue 
for her support of the Protestant clergy 
in her empire. That fact shewed most 
clearly that there was nothing in Catho- 
licism itself which would prevent its fol- 
lowers from living in perfect harmony 
with their Protestant fellow subjects. 
From France he would go to the Nether- 
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Jands, and there we might see an example 
which was worthy of our attention. The 
king of the Netherlands, little more than 
three weeks since, had opened his parlia- 


ment with a Speech, in a manner some- | 
account of external circumstances. 


what similar to that in which our gracious 
sovereign had, this day, addressed the 


new parliament here, and, in that Speech, | 


the king of the Netherlands congratulated 


at the Opening of the Session. 





them, that all religious dissentions in his | 
kingdom were at an end, owing to some | 
communications which had recently taken | 
place between the church of the Nether- | 
landsand the Seeof Rome; and had further | 


stated, that, in his dominions, no difference 
should be suffered to exist, in any manner, 
between his Catholic and Protestant sub- 
jects. 
country could look on these examples 
with indifference? The hon. seconder of 
the Address had agreed, that the case of 
the Catholics deserved consideration, but 
he had also expressed his fear ofhaving any- 


How long was it possible that this | 


thing further done, lest it should destroy | 
ihe establishment ofthe Church of England. | 
If the concessions were likely to produce | 
such an effect, he was sure there was not | 
one man in that House who would ap- | 


prove them; but he contended, that they 
would not injure either church or state; 
and, indeed, if the church were founded, 


| condemnation of the whole 
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temporalities of either.—-He hoped he had 
now made out a case sufficient to prove 
that his Majesty’s Speech ought to have 
alluded to the state of Ireland, not only 
on account of its internal, but also on 
With 
respect to the Corn-laws, he had only to 
observe, that tlie present system had been 
proved to be prejudicial, by the necessity 
which had compelled ministers to come 
forward with a practical measure, in direct 
contravention of the existing law. He 
did not approve of the postponement of 
the discussion upon them; because he 
thought that ministers ought to have con- 
sidered the question thoroughly during 
the late vacation ; especially as they had 
sent out agents to different parts of 
Europe to collect every kind of informa- 
tion upon the subject. The hon. gentle- 
man sat down amidst loud cheering, with 
thanking the House for the indulgence 
with which they had attended to his ob- 
servations, 

Mr. Western said, that, with all the 
respect which he felt for his hon. friend, 
the member for Aberdeen, it-was impossi- 
ble for him to come at once to a sweeping 
system of 


' Carn-laws, on which the country had so 


as he believed it to be, upon the rock of | 
truth, he should like to know how it could | 


be injured by them. If, then, the con- 


cessions were likely to do any injury to | 
the church, it must be an injury to the | 


temporalities of the church. Now, those 
temporalities were in the hands of the 
clergy, and from ail that he had ever heard 
of them, they were not a class of men likely 
to part with them without a struggle. 
The Catholics of Ireland did not ask for 
any share of those temporalities ; all they 
asked for was, to be put upon an 
equality with their Protestant brethren. 
How that could, by possibility, harm 
the temporalities of the church, no 
man could see, except the clergy, who, 
somehow or other, had been distinguished 
in all ages by a peculiar sensitiveness to 
every thing which seemed ,to affect their 
interests. He trusted that,-pefore the end 
of the present session, it would be proved, 


| the public. 


long acted. He trusted that, whenever 
the House entered upon the discussion of 
those laws, it would do so with calmness 
and temperance ; for upon no subject was 
it more necessary that they should set an 
example of calmness and temperance to 
He conceived his hon. friend 


| to be egregiously mistaken in supposing 
| that the higher classes of the country, and 


| 


| 


more especially the landholders, were 
anxious to shift the burthens of taxation 
from their own shoulders to those of their 
poorer fellow-subjects. In entertaining 
such a supposition, his hon. friend had 
been led astray by prejudices which he 
must be permitted to call illiberal. For 
his own part, he could not help wishing 
that it had been convenient for the House 
to go forthwith into the discussion of the 
Corn-laws; and therefore he agreed with 
that part of the amendment which depre- 
cated the postponement of that important 
question, He was likewise of opinion, 


to the satisfaction of the hon. seconder of | that the House ought to give to the pub- 
the Address, that the privileges asked by the | lic a more formal pledge than usual, that 
Catholics could be granted to them, and | it would enter without delay into the re- 
not only to them, but to all classes of 
Dissenters [loud cries of ‘ hear”’] without 
any danger to church or state, or to the 








trenchment of all unnecessary expen- 
diture; but he would not go the length of 
his hon. friend in reducing our establish- 


a 
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ments so low as to disable us from defend- 
ing our old ally, Portugal, if she were 
assailed from any quarter. He did not 
think it fwise to disunite the interest of 
England entirely from that of the con- 
tinent, nor to lessen that influence which 
we ought to exercise upon it, and which 
we had exercised so beneficially to the 
rights and independence of the various 
nations of Europe. He conceived that 
the House was bound to institute an in- 
quiry into the cause of the distress which 
at present pervaded the commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, and agricultural, classes of 
the community; for, by so doing, we 
should be enabled to guard against the 
recurrence of it. 
bound to inquire into the state of Ireland. 


It was unnecessary for him to say a word | 


upon that subject, as it had been pressed 
most ably upon the House by the hon. 
gentleman who had just addressed it with 
so much effect. His hon. friend had re- 
ferred to the present state of the currency. 
Had he been blessed with health and 
strength, he would beyond doubt have 
brought that subject once again before 
the consideration of parliament; for, in 


his opinion, whatever calamities had sur- | 


rounded us for some time past, and were 
surrounding us still, until some such 
steps were taken, the country would never 
be free from those alternations of high 
and low prices which it had been subject 
to since the conclusion of the peace in 
1815. He contended, that it was the 


vicious state of the currency that rendered | 
They were paid | 


the taxes so intolerable. 
in a shape which made them twice the 


amount in value, of what they were’ 
If the act of 1819. 


when first imposed, 
had been carried into complete operation, 


and had not been frittered away by sub- | 


sequent enactments, the commerce of the 
country would have been overwhelmed by 
the duties placed upon it, and the taxes 
could not have been paid. If the country 
merely had to pay the taxes in the same 
amount of value with that in which they 
had been imposed, it would have been in 
as proud and palmy a state of prosperity, 


as it had ever enjoyed at any antecedent , 


period. If we were paying our taxes in 
the standard of the last ten years of the 
war, we should feel them, he would not 
say light as air, but so light that no in- 
terest of the country could be at all affected 
by them. In conclusion he said, that he 
was anxious to support the amendment, 


The House was also | 
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but he could not do so unless some altera- 
tion were made in a particular part of it. 
He did not know whether he should not 
move an amendment upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he 
would only trouble the House with a few 
observations; but it did appear to him, 
that there was a total omission in the 
Speech from the throne of every subject 
which it ought to have contained. He 
contended that the distress of the country 
at the present time was as great as that 
which it had suffered at the worst period 
of the war, and argued therefrom, that it 
was particularly necessary to enter into 
an immediate consideration of the corn 
| question. He believed it would not be 
denied, that during the war the value of 
|land had risen in value fall one-half, if 
not two-thirds; that every species of com- 
modity had risen in a similar manner; and 
that the great inconvenience and distress 
which had been felt during its continu- 
ance, arose from the price of labour not 
keeping pace with the price of commo- 
dities. Now he would ask, whether it 
was reasonable, that, when there was a 
reduction in every article except that of 
food, when ministers were reducing the 
five per cents to four per cents, and play- 
| ing other tricks with the currency, the 
| House should uphold laws, which had no 
| other object than to keep up the price of 
land and of the productions of the land? 
He contended, that the present system of 
Corn-laws, upheld the land full forty per 
cent, and thereby created distress, and 
its general concomitant, dissatisfaction, 
throughout the country, for who could 
endure with patience that his own pro- 
'perty should be depreciated in order to 
uphold that of the landholder? He main- 
tained, that ministers ought to have taken 
_ notice of the spirit of gambling and spe- 
culation which prevailed during the [ast 
year, and which had filled the Gazette 
with more bankruptcies than any other 
cause. The bubbles in 1720 had often been 
referred to, as forming a parallel to those 
which had yecently exploded; but he 
contended, that the parallel was by no 
means a just one, as there had been a loss 
upon one scheme alone in the last year, 
which was more than equal to all the 
losses put together, upon all the schemes 
which were devised in 1720. No mea- 
| sures, however, had been taken to punish 
' the fraudulent projectors of these ruinous 
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schemes. In the year 1720, a proclama- 


tion was issued by the Crown, and sub- 
sequently a bill was passed by parliament, 
for the punishment of those who had of- 
fended, and for the prevention of such 
offences in future. In the Address agreed 
to on that occasion, the House expressly 
pledged itself to apply its most strenuous 
efforts, with firmness and _ resolution, 
to discover and redress those manifold 
grievances. A vote was then passed by 


that House, declaring, that it would not | 
| thought, were connected with circum- 
' stances of a nefarious description. 


only inquire into those great public 
nuisances, but also that it would devise 
proper means for the due punishment of 
their authors and abettors. He said this, 
because he thought the House ought, in 


the present instance, to feel it to be a | 
duty imperatively imposed on it to insti- | 
tute a similar inquiry; and if such an in- | 


quiry were directed, he believed he could 
produce such evidence of the enormity of 
many of these speculations—of the ill 
effects which had flowed from 
throughout the country—of the gambling, 
the loss, and the ruin, to which they had 
given rise—as would induce the House to 
take some decisive steps, with respect to 
those who had projected and supported 
them. This, he was sure, he should be 
enabled to do, if the House thought pro- 
per to investigate the subject. He was 


sorry to say, that in touching on this» 


question he felt a great deal of difficulty. 
And why? Because the names of many 
honourable members of that House—the 
names of several gentlemen who had been 
long esteemed and respected—were mixed 
up with some of those transactions. But, 
however blameable they might be for want 
of foresight—however blameable they 
might be for rashly lending their names 
to such speculations—he hoped they 
would be enabled to get rid of any charge 
connected with the fraud and trickery by 
which some of these schemes were cha- 
racterized. And here he felt it right to 
declare, with respect to one individual, an 
honourable member of that House, that if 
it were proposed again to place him in the 
situation which he had recently held, he, 
for one, would call upon him for a full 
and satisfactory explanation of his con- 
duct, with respect to some of the transac- 
tions to which he had alluded, before he 
would give that hon. gentleman his vote 
for again performing the duties of that 
situation. 

Mr. Brogden rose, but, from the buz 


them | 
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which pervaded the House, his earlier ob- 
servations were not audible. As the hon. 
alderman had so pointedly alluded to him, 
he felt it necessary to say, that he had 
unfortunately become connected with some 
of those speculations to which the hon. 
alderman had referred—speculations which, 
he conceived, had grown out of the exces- 
sive circulation of the country, the small 
value of money, and the low rate of 





interest. Some of these, he believed, 
were of a beneficial nature, and some, he 


With 
one of the latter kind—the Arigna Mining 
company—he was undoubtedly connected 
—but it should not be forgotten, that he 
was not the projector of that plan. He 
was induced to join it from the represen- 
tations of persons in whose integrity he 
placed the highest confidence. This fact 
he was prepared to prove. When com- 
plaints were made as to certain proceed- 
ings of the company, he, as one of the di- 
rectors, consulted with the rest, as to the 
course to be pursued. The consequence 


| was, that a committee was immediately 


appointed—a committee of active and 
intelligent persons, who well understood 
the questions that were to be referred to 


'it—for the purpose of investigating all the 


' facts. 


The points brought forward were 
examined most strictly; and the result 


' was, that he received from that com- 
| mittee the most positive testimonials of 


‘of that committee 
'general meeting; and by that general 
| meeting the report of the committee was 


| 





hiscomplete innocence. The proceedings 
were laid before a 


unanimously confirmed. There was, sub- 
sequently, another meeting called, for the 
purpose of removing those directors who 
appeared to have been concerned in the 
objectionable part of this transaction ; 
and the result of that meeting was, 
to confirm, almost unanimously, the 
former proceedings with respect to him. 
He said ‘ almost unanimously,” because 
some few individuals opposed a resolu- 
tion which exculpated him, while it in- 
culpated those who held up their hands 
against it. The obnoxious directors were 
removed accordingly; there being a mi- 
nority of only seven persons against the 
general resolution to which he had referred. 
It was afterwards found that there was 
some irregularity in this proceeding, which, 
it was supposed, might occasion it to be 
set aside; and another general meeting 
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was therefore convened. At that meeting, 
he was the object of much, and he must 
say, of undeserved, obloquy and abuse ; but 
still the result of this last meeting was, to 
give full effect to the former resolution. 


The directors, whose conduct wasimpugned, | 


were rejected ; others were appointed in 
their room; and he (Mr. Brogden) was 
placed in the chair of that company. 
The proceedings had given him so much 
disgust, had so harassed his mind and 
wounded his feelings, that it was much 
against his will that he undertook the 
situation. He did so, however, in justice 


to his own character ; because he wished to | 
prove to the world, that he possessed the | 
confidence which ever belonged to inno- | 


cence. With respect to the company 
itself, he must say that it was not a 
bubble. He never viewed it -as such. 
There wasa rage at the time for companies ; 
and undoubtedly he might have experi- 
enced something of the prevalent feeling. 
He had been engaged in several of those 
companies ; and, he would say, that with 
one or two exceptions—(that of the 
Strand-bridge, for instance)—they had all 
been beneficia!, not only to the public but 
to the proprietors. With respect to the 
Strand-bridge, it should be observed, that 
he was not the original projector of that 
speculation. He came into it several 


years after it was undertaken, and any | 
loss connected with it was, in no degree, | 


attributable to him. He spoke warmly on 
this subject, because he could not but fee 
—and it would be ridiculous in him if he 
pretended not to be aware of the fact— 


that, on the first day of the session, a | 


plain allusion was made to him by a 
gallant officer (sir Joseph Yorke). He re- 
gretted the way in which that hon. and 
gallant officer, while remarking on the 
compliments which had been paid to the 
Speaker, had thought proper to allude to 
him. That hon. and gallant member had 
been, as well as himself, a member of that 
House for many years; and from the in- 
tercourse of civility which had taken place 
between them, he was rather unprepared 
for such an observation. He was not 
hypocritical enough to say that he joined 
the speculations that had been referred to 
without indulging any hope of deriving 
benefit from them; but he could most 
sincerely declare, that he never was influ- 
enced by any base or improper feeling. 
He had belonged to the West India Dock 
company, and to many other companies of 
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| wealth and importance; and he must say, 
that it was only in these latter days that 
such speculations were discountenanced— 
that such sweeping odium was thrown on 
| joint-stock companies. He called on the 
House to mark the advantages which the 
country had derived from such associa- 
tions. He would argue, with confidence, 
that the empire had been much benefitted 
by them. Let them look to the East 
India company, let them look to the 
Bank, let them look to their numerous 
bridges and canals, and then decide upon 
this point. All these were joint-stock 
companies, and were most beneficial to 
the country. He admitted, that a great 
many most absurd and nefarious schemes 
had recently been set on foot; but he 
denied that those to which he belonged 
were visionary. He had been charged 
_ with having connection with a great num- 
ber of companies; but some of them—the 
| Russia company, for instance—had existed 
since the time of queen Mary. When he 
was elected the chairman of the committees 
of that House, he was a young man, and 
he felt that the distinction was a proud 
/one. Now, when hisconduct wasimpugned, 
when his character was at stake, he felt it 
due to himself not to shrink from, but to 
| court investigation; and he must say, 
| when he found it reported that the worthy 
alderman had elsewhere accused him 
with having improperly possessed himself 
of thousands of pounds, that it was a 
| direct and positive falsehood [Cries of 
order]. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, it was 
impossible for him to sit silently under 
such gross personalities. 

The Speaker dared to say, that the 
offensive words were not intended, but had 
escaped from the hon. member in the 
heat of discussion. 

Mr. Brogden begged pardon of the 
Speaker and of the House, if he had 
inadvertently been guilty of a breach of 
order. But he must say, that he saw it 
reported in a public newspaper, as part of 
the speech of the hon. alderman, that he 
had pocketed thousands of pounds, with- 
out any inquiry or investigation. He did 
not impute this observation to the hon. 
alderman. It might have been an exagge- 
ration; but, as he had seen the statement, 
he thought that he was bound to repel it. 
The greatest prejudice had been excited 
against him through the medium of the 
public papers; and, therefore, he called 
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for full, but calm and deliberate, inquiry. 
He begged pardon of the House if he had 
said any thing improper ; but his feelings 
had been so harassed during the past 
year, sO many malicious statements had 
been sent abroad, that, as an innocent 
man, he could not avoid calling for 
justice loudly and warmly. After the 
animadversion of the hon. alderman, he 
felt himself called on to trespass a little 
longer on the attention of the House. 
He begged again to draw their attention 
to the circumstances connected with the 
Arigna company, because they were 
infinitely important to his justification. 
At the time when certain proceedings of 
the directors attracted the notice of the 
proprietors, a committee was, as he had 
said before, appointed for the purpose of 
investigation. That intelligent committee 
met, and they proceeded, as they were 
instructed, to inquire into the whole of the 
transactions of the society. The report 
which was made by them on his conduct, 
he would take the liberty of reading, 
in Opposition to the calumnies that had 
been sent forth—that report, it should be 
recollected, being agreed to by the most 
competent tribunal that could be selected 
for the examination of his conduct. He 
conceived it was the most competent tri- 
bunal, because it was composed of per- 
sons who were thoroughly conversant with 
all the affairs of the company. Their re- 
port was most conclusive in his favour: it 
was subsequently adopted by the propric- 
tors at large; and the same persons, after 
the real delinquents were removed, and 
new directors appointed, called upon him 
to fill the office of chairman. He thanked 
the worthy alderman for having given him 
an opportunity of making this statement; 
and he would take the liberty of reading 
the report to which he had alluded, for 
the information of the House. There 
Were, even now, proceedings in Chancery 
with respect to this company; and the 
very first notice he received of them was 
through the solicitor, who stated, that 
though he was included in them, yet he 
was not at all included in the imputed 
guilt. He would now read the report of 
the committee, which was afterwards 
adopted by the proprietors. [Mr. Brog- 
den here read a report from the committee 
of the Arigna Coal and Iron Company, 
No. 11, Throgmorton-street, February 2, 
1826, in which they state, that Mr. Brog- 
den has ‘‘ throughout the whole of these 
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proceedings, acted with strict honour and 
integrity.”] In addition to that exculpa- 
tory document, he had the consolatory 
testimony of the chairman of that com- 
mittee, that up to the month of July, he 
(Mr. Brogden) never was cognizant of the 
proceedings of the accused parties. The 
very day notice was received of those pro- 
ceedings he did all in his power to con- 
vene a meeting of the proprietors, to con- 
sider of the conduct of those parties—that 
those who were really innocent might be 
distinguished from those who might be 
guilty. Of his own integrity and inno- 
cence he was conscious; and, up to the 
time when the disclosure was made, he 
knew nothing of the conduct of those per- 
sons. For two parliaments he had had the 
honour of filling the situation of chairman 
of committees in that House. It wasa 
situation of great labour, and not of that 
high dignity to which gentlemen were 
now disposed to raise it. It required 
great and laborious exertion. He had en- 
deavoured, to the utmost of his power, to 
perform his duty, and to perform it with 
zeal and impartiality. During those two 
parliaments he had never absented himself 
from the performance of his duties. He 
had attended in his place early and late: 
he believed he had acquired the confi- 
dence of the House by his assiduity ; and 
he could most sincerely and conscien- 
tiously state, that he had never, at any 
time, done aught to deprive him of that 
confidence. He thanked the House for 
the attention that had been paid to him; 
and felt perfectly convinced, that if his 
conduct were brought before it, he could 
effectualiy clear his character from every 
imputation. He was placed in a most 
peculiar situation ; but he would not act 
like some of those who preferred com- 
plaints—he would not inculpate persons 
who were absent—he would not attack 
men who could not defend themselves. 
He hoped some opportunity would be 
afforded, where witnesses might be ex- 
amined, and those who brought charges 
might be fairly confronted with the ac- 
cused. Hetrusted that that justice which 
was due to every person, of every degree, 
in this country, would not be refused 
to individuals against whom many at- 
tempts had been made to excite public 
prejudice, but that their defence would be 
heard before they were condemned. His 
conduct, he repeated, had been investi- 
eated and approved by the most compe- 
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tent tribuaals, first, by a committee, and 
next, by the whole body of proprietors. 
That some most nefarious transactions had 
taken place, he admitted ; but he was not 
privy to them. He had been acquitted 
by the unanimous votes of the committee, 
and by nearly the unanimous votes of four 
or five general meetings of the Arigna | 
Company ; and, finally, instead of being 
condemned, he had been absolutely placed 
in the chair of that company. 

Mr. Alcorman Waithman begged to as- 
sure the hon. member, that the words 
attributed to him were not used, neither 
did he mean to allude particularly to those 
transactions to which the hon. member 
had referred. He only meant to say, 
that various transactions had taken place 
with respect to different companies with 
which the hon. member was connected, 
that, in his opinion, called for the animad- 
version of that House; and, if he could 
vindicate himself from them, no man 
would rejoice more sincerely than he 
would do. He had known the hon. mem- 
ber, though not intimately, for several 
years; and in making those observations 
he certainly was not actuated by any 
thing like personal hostility towards him. 

Mr. B ‘ogden said, he was conscious 
that the words which he quoted from the 
papers were not true. They were, how- 
ever, attributed to the worthy alderman, 
and he therefore felt it necessary to notice 
them. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he believed that 





such a dchate had never before arisen on 
the question of voting an Address in! 
answer,to a King’s Speech. As, how- 
ever, he had been alluded to by the hon. 
member, he felt it necessary to say a 
word in ‘explanation, When he heard, on 
a former evening, the right hon. ‘the 
Speaker described as possessing all the 
cardinal virtues,—as having, in fact, as 
many virtues as there were points of the 
compass—surely it was not strange for 
him to express a wish, that the other offi- 
cers of the House should manifest equal 
purity and integrity. The plain charge 
brought against the hon. gentleman was 
this—that ’ he, as a director of the Arigna 
Company, purchased from a man, named 
Flattery (a very flattering name) certain 
mines, full of iron and coal—with which 
valuable commodities Ireland was to be 
supplied—for the sum of 10,000/., while 
the company was charged 25,000/., by 





which means 15,000/. were pocketed 
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amongst a few individuals; that of this 
sum the hon. member received 1,047/. ; 
that, being asked to refund it, he refused, 
and actually kept it at the present moment. 
Mr. Brogden admitted, that certain 
members of the company did act as the 
gallant officer had stated. Undoubtedly, 
an agreement was entered into that 25, 0002. 
should be charged to the company as 
the price of those works, for which only 
10,0002. had been paid. Of that circum- 
stance, he, however, was wholly ignorant. 
He was first requested to belong to that 
company in September, 1824, “when he 
had himself a small mining property of 
his own in Wales. He went down to his 
place there, and while in that country he 
received a letter from London, relative 
to the new company. He desired to have 
nothing to do with it; but, as reference 
was given toa person who was competent 
to give a character of the property, and as 
he was informed, that that person was in 
the neighbourhood, he applied to him on 
the subject, That individual gave to him 
such a flattering account of the project, 
that he was induced, in an evil moment, 
to change his mind. He opened the let- 
ter which he had written declining the 
offer, and returned a different answer. 
This was in the month of September, and 
he heard no more of the matter till the 
January following, when he learned that 
he had been elected a director. He then 
found, that 25,0002. had been stated be- 
fore a meeting as having been paid for thie 
property, and he saw the bond or instru- 
ment, with a regular stamp, for 25,0007. 
It was, therefore, utterly impossible for 
him to suspect any such transaction as 
that which had really taken place ; and 
the very day, it was developed (and it was 
only done when Mr. Flattery threatened to 
impeach the conduct of others), ‘he, as he 
had before stated, called a meeting of the 
directors, and required of them to state the 
true nature of the transaction. This they 
refused ; and he, on the same day, went to 
other proprietors, and stated all that he had 
done. Mr. Bent also declared what had 
occurred. This took place in the month 
of July, and not till then was a discovery 
made of the proceedings which occurred 
in the preceding October. He was ori- 
ginally asked to take a hundred shares ; 
and, full of the conviction that the specu- 
lation was a good one, he requested a 
second hun ‘red. These were granted ; and 
he fully belicved that the sum paid to him 
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arose from those hundred shares, and was 
notabstracted from the money fraudulently 
procured. He had been absolved from any 
knowledge of the transaction. He never 
suspected it—he never could have sus- 
pected it. He called on the proprietors | 
to hold a general meeting at the London 
Tavern, and he was there publicly excul- 
pated. Inthe court of Chancery he had 
sworn to the truth of this statement; and | 
those who instituted the suit had not | 
dared to say that it was not true. They 
had not dared toassert that he was privy to 
the abstraction of this 15,000J., or that he 
was, in the most remote degree, connected 
with it [hear]. 

Mr. Fergusson, member for Kircud- 
bright, wished to bring the House back to 
the real question in debate. In his opi- 
nion, the Address, which was so ably and 
eloquently moved and seconded, was not 
objectionable ; and that ground was, he 
thought, sufficient to enable them to say 
that they agreed to it. When the topics 
adverted to in it were unobjectionable, he 
would not oppose it on account of certain 
omissions; especially after the assurance 
of the right hon. Secretary of State, that 
the question of the Corn-laws would be 
deliberately considered, and that the still 
more important question, which involved 
the happiness and prosperity of Ireland, 
and also of England, would receive the 
same serious attention. He would now 
shortly state why he must withhold his 
assent from the amendment of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, to whom the coun- 
try was greatly indebted. He withheld 
that assent, because the amendment in- 
volved a great many topics which he was 
not prepared—neither could the House be 
prepared—to discuss at so short a notice. 
They could not pledge themselves on the 
moment to come to a decision on five of 
the most important questions that were 
ever submitted to a British parliament. 
These subjects were, that the taxes should 
be reduced; that the expenditure should 
be lessened; that the Corn-laws should 
be abolished ; that Catholic emancipation 
should be granted; and that there should 
be a contraction of sinecures and pensions. 
When, at the proper time, those questions 
came regularly before the House, he should 
notbe deterred, by any consequences, from 
avowing his opinion, and voting according 
to the dictates of his judgment; but it was 
impossible for him to entertain them now. 
With respect to one of those subjects, with 
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reference to which an hon. member had 
made a most forcible and touching ap- 
peal to the House, he certainly was pre- 
pared to give an opinion. That opinion 
was, that no civil disability should be at- 
tached to spiritual belief; that it was 
the general principle that ought to be 
pursued ; and such was the opinion which 
he had formed. But could he dare to say, 
without mature deliberation, that the pre- 
sent system of the Corn-laws must be 
altered? He declared that, if called on, 
he should think, as an honest member of 
parliament, that he was not in a condi- 
tion to support such a proposition. It 
would require long and painful investiga- 
tion before that question could be decided. 
Indeed, he was. not prepared for a free 
importation of grain, even with a rate of 
duty as the laws at present stood, al- 
though his opinion rather inclined that 
way. Subjects of this nature could only 
be understood by long discussion and 
serious attention; and therefore he was 
not prepared to vote on them. 
Sir Robert Wilson said, that he hoped 
the question relating to the Corn-laws 
would be considered by the House, not 
as it’ affected particular interests, but with 
a view to the general welfare of the 
empire; and he was also anxious that the 
earliest opportunity possible should be 
taken of discussing and setting it at rest, 
as the deferring it would only contribute 
to keep alive animosities which unfortu- 
nately existed between two parties in the 
country, who fancied that their interests 
respecting it were diametrically opposed 
to each other. He had great pleasure in 
expressing his approbation of the speech 
which had been delivered by the hon. 
gentleman who had moved the Address. 
It gave the most undoubted proof of his 
ability and his liberal sentiments, and was 
at once an honour to his heart and his 
head. That hon. gentleman had divided 
the subject into four distinct topics ; and, 
as he himself conceived that those topics 
were the most important which could at 
present be offered for the consideration of 
the House, he would follow that example. 
With regard to the first—the indemnity 
to be granted to ministers for their admis- 
sion of foreign oats—it was a matter 
which could admit of no discussion, as 
it was not possible that two opinions could 
be entertained respecting the propriety of 
a measure so evidently beneficial, and, 
indeed, so absolutely necessary for the 
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preservation of the country. With regard 
to the second—that of the Indian war— 
whatever difference of opinion there might 
be respecting the origin of this war, there 
could be no doubt either as to the merits 
of the troops who were engaged in it, or 
as to the propriety of its happy cessation. 
He now came to the third point, which, 
he must confess, interested him still more 
than either of the former—this was, our 
foreign relations, which were intimately 
connected with the dignity, the independ- 
ence, and the security of the empire. 
The right hon. Secretary had justly told 
the House, that this was a most important 
subject for consideration; inasmuch as it 
was essentially connected with the estab- 
jishments of the country, and must have 
a great influence upon the measures to be 
submitted to the House. The hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose took a different view of 
the question. He thought, that as this 
country was an island, it had nothing to 
do with foreign relations. He (sir R. 
Wilson), however, was of opinion, that 
no consideration could release the govern- 
ment of England from the duty of watch- 
ing over the interests of the nations of the 
continent, and of this country, relatively 
to the former. The wisest statesmen had 
found the protection of foreign nations an 
object worthy of their most sedulous atten- 
tion. The economy which would deprive 
a government of the means of exercising 
that vigilance and control, would be an 
economy of national dishonour, and, to- 
gether with disgrace, would bring a ruin- 
ous expenditure. He and his friends had 
refrained, during the last session, from 
pressing this subject upon ministers, being 
unwilling to embarrass them with prema- 
ture discussions, or to give occasion to the 
unfavourable impressions which their si- 
lence on questions of such moment would 
produce. They had hoped that events 
would arise which would justify their 
forbearance, and relieve them from any 
censure for a supposed remissness in this 
branch of their duty. But the time had 
now come when it was impossible for him 
to continue longer silent, and to suffer it 
to go forth to the world, that he took the 
same complacent and delusive view of the 
state of Europe in which ministers and 
others were so much disposed to indulge. 
He did not mean to question the eminent 
services which the right hon. gentleman 
had rendered to his country. He did not 
mean to deny that he had raised her from 
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a low state of obloquy to a very high 
degree of estimation; and he was con- 
vinced, that the right hon. gentleman, on 
the occasion of his recent visit to the 
capital of a neighbouring country, must 
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| have felt satisfaction and pride, and must 


have found motives of encouragement to 
a perseverance in the system of proceed- 
ings which he had commenced. He must 
have seen that he had secured the appro- 
bation and the respect of all who really 
wished for the good of mankind, and that 
his measures were felt as those which 
resulted from a correct view of the in- 
terests of humanity. But the right hon. 
gentleman must know, that, although 
much had been done, much still remained 
to be done; and he would have a mean 
opinion of that House, and of his country- 
men generally, if they could be indiffer- 
ent to the state of Europe. Instead of 
the condition of European affairs present- 
ing a subject for complacency or congratu- 
lation it appeared to him that their aspect 
never, at any period, was more cloudy, 
more cheerless, more menacing, and more 
injurious to the system of domestic 
economy which it was so desirable to see 
put in practice. The right hon. gentle- 
man had spoken of the dangers arising 
from the political condition of Portugal ; 
but he had not told the House the causes 
of those effects. It would have been 
more consistent with the feelings, as well 
as the interests, of the British people, if 
the right hon. gentleman had told them 
of the cessation of those causes, by the 
army of France being withdrawn from the 
territory which it continued to occupy 
contrary to justice and good faith. Was 
not the time now come when the promises 
of evacuation made by France should be 
fulfilled? The House could not forget 
the avowal of the French government, 
that the purpose of their invasion of Spain 
was to overthrow a government which 
they falsely called revolutionary. One 
of their own governments partook more 
of that character, when the scaffold con- 
stituted the throne, and the sword was 
the sceptre. The government of Spain 
had displayed more clemency, perhaps, 
than any other government under similar 
circumstances. France had promised to 
retire as soon as measures should have 
been effected to prevent the vindictive re- 
action which was to be apprehended from 
the unsettled state of Spain. Having 
effected this, she still declined quitting 
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the country, under the pretence that it 
was necessary for her to release the king 
from all undue influence, and that she 
would go as soon as he had been able to 
organize a force sufficient for his protec- 
tion. But this promise she kept no better 
than the former. How had she preserved 
her faith with regard to any one of the 
garrisons that had surrendered to her ? 
Had the proscriptions ceased? Did we 
not daily see hundreds of Spanish exiles 
wandering about our streets in the lowest 
state of misery and wretchedness? The 
plea which France now set up for continu- 
ing her troops in Spain was, that she must 
keep them there uatil that kingdom had 
paid the debt she claimed from it. B 
why did not the right hon. Secretary in- 
sist, that in lieu of remaining there, she 
should have some island ceded to her for 
her occupation, and where she might be 
more under the contrcl of England? He 
had heard it stated, that the French 
themselves were desirous of quitting Spain, 
and that they were only induced to re- 
main there by the express wish of the 
king of Spain himself; but the king had 
no right to make any such application ; 
and, if it were at all necessary for his pro- 
tection, it was the French alone who had 
created such necessity. He could readily 
believe that the French minister himself 
wished the troops to be withdrawn: for 
it could not be forgotten, that at the great 
Congress he had expressed sentiments not 
very friendly to the principles of the Holy 
Alliance; but, he unfortunately had not 
the power to act, in this respect, accord- 
ing to his own inclinations and opinions : 
he had been obliged, notwithstanding his 
frequent protestations in favour of a more 
liberal course of policy, to suffer his own 
plans to be overruled and counteracted 
by the influence of the churchmen of 
France, who possessed a power the more 
to be dreaded, inasmuch as it did not 
present itself openly, but worked in 
secret: therefore we could not hope that 
Spain would be relieved from the intru- 
sion of the French until England shall 
exert her direct interference for the ac- 
complishment of this object. Would it 
not be better for us, then, to do this at 
once; had we not seen events lately take 
place with regard to Portugal, which con- 
firm the necessity of our taking such a 
step ; for had not the authorities of Spain 
been daily publishing the strongest in- 
vectives against the constitutional govern- 
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| ment which the emperor of Brazil had 
| thought proper to confer on Portugal ? 
| The French had been in reality, the con- 
| cealed promoters of these invectives, and 
| had not failed to secretly exert their in- 
| fluence to the utmost to bring this con- 
| Stitutional government into disrepute, and 
| produce its overthrow. And were we not 
| obliged to maintain a fleet for the pro- 
| tection of the Portuguese government ? 
| For how many years had we been obliged 
|to be at the expense of supporting 
three sail of the line and 800 marines, in 
| the Tagus? This state of things ought 
not to be suffered to last. Sound policy 
|imperatively demanded that we should 
, immediately put* an end to it. We are 
| told, indeed, that the French had only 
| 17,000 troops in Barcelona and Cadiz; 
| but, as long as they were permitted to 
| have a single flag flying in that country, 
| we could never feel ourselves secure that 
| the repose of Europe would not be dis- 
| turbed at any moment. No time, there- 
| fore, ought to be lost. ‘France ought 
|to be made to remove her troops from 
| Spain; and then, and not till then, could 
we put our forces on a peace establish- 
ment. But even if we looked at this ques- 
tion in a commercial point of view, we 
should find ourselves excited to the same 
policy; for it was a mistake to suppose 
that Spain and Portugal were not good 
markets, or that they were such despicably 
poor countries. We ought to recollect 
the enormous sums which had lately been 
poured into Spain; all of which would be 
speedily put into circulation, if the French 
army were removed. So that in every 
point of view, it was our interest to in- 
sist on the French evacuating Spain. He 
believed that the right hon. gentleman 
viewed this question in the same light, and 
that he was prepared to do his duty re- 
specting it: but should ministers neglect 
the performance of their duty, it would 
then be incumbent on that House to re- 
quire that we should no longer be at the 
expense of maintaining ambassadors at 
foreign courts for their protection, nor of 
keeping up so large a force on foreign 
coasts, and making so bad a use of it. He 
well recollected the answer returned by 
the right hon. gentleman, when he was 
asked by the hon. member for Montrose, 
why we sent ambassadors to small states ; 
namely, that it was our duty to protect 
small states, and give them consideration. 
This was a liberal line of policy, and one 
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of which he highly approved; and he 
thought it would be a disgrace to that 
House not to act up to the spirit of it, or 
to permit any foreign state to usurp an 
authority over another independent king- 
dom.—Having said thus much regarding 
Spain, he must now say a word in reference 
to Naples. It was four years since the 
troops of France had entered Spain; but 
the Austrians had been six years in pos- 
session of Naples. In the latter case, as 
inthe former, promises had been repeatedly 
made, and as repeatedly broken. 








There | 


was yet no appearance of their departure. | 


The inhabitants were kept in a state of 


the most abject subserviency by the in- | 


vaders. 
existence, authorizing any Austrian soldier 
to punish the slightest appearance of 
offence or provocation, either by word or 
gesture, by the infliction of one hundred 
blows. It was true the Neapolitans merit- 
ed this treatment by their submission ; but 
did it become this country to permit it ? 
—With regard to another subject, it was 
impossible to reflect without shame and 
remorse upon the policy pursued towards 
a country not only endeared by the me- 
mory of the sages and great men whom 
it had produced, but rendered valuable 
and important by its maritime position. 
The Egyptian was suffered to overrun this 
region, to devastate its territory, and to 
extirpate its population. The sovereign 
of that nation had shown himself a man 
of extraordinary endowments, combined 
with great ferocity of disposition. In 
Egypt 30,000 Arabs and Nubians were 
organized by means of French officers, 
and brought into as high a state of dis- 
cipline as our East Indian sepoys. But 
we had our Foreign Enlistment act, and 
while the French went in shoals to the 
enemies of the Greeks, we would not allow 
our officers to go to their assistance. This 
was disgraceful and shameful conduct in 
us, towards a people which ought, for so 
many reasons, to be dear tous. This was 
our conduct to them, when we saw the 
utmost efforts used by the Porte and by the 
pacha of Egypt, forfour years,toexterminate 
with the assistance of other European 
nations, the manhood of Greece, and to 
carry off the women and children as slaves. 
The present Sultan of the Sublime Porte 
had exhibited the utmost energy and 
vigour, in carrying into effect his measures 
for the organization of his troops. He 
had shown himself a man of great ability 
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and cunning, and knew well how to cover 
the lion’s heart under the fox’s skin. He 
had lately concluded a disadvantageous 
treaty with Russia; but, could any one 
think that a man who had proved himself 
capable of doing as much as the Ottoman 
sovereign had done, was not, whilst he was 
drinking the cup of humiliation to the 
dregs, sweetening it with anticipated re- 
venge. Let the millions which this so- 
vereign had at his disposal be once or- 
ganized, and, much as he estimated the 
power of Russia, he would say, that he 
considered the Ottoman power would be 
the more formidable power of the two. 
The right hon. gentleman need say nothing 
more to the pacha of Egypt than this— 
“You must not put a ship to sea for the 
purpose of carrying warlike stores to 
Greece.” That prohibition would be 
quite sufficient to enable the Greeks to 
master the Turkish power in Greece. If 
the Greeks could not effect that, they 
were not worthy of liberty. He could see 
no objection to the interference of this 
country between Greece and the Pacha of 
Egypt, who carried Greek women into 
slavery. The principle upon which this 
country attacked Algiers was, the car- 
rying Europeans into slavery. Now 
was the time, or never. Every assist- 
ance ought to be given by our govern- 
ment to the Greeks ; and then that people 
would achieve their independence if the 
right hon. gentleman could persuade his 
colleagues to change their policy with re- 
spect to that country. In America, the 
right hon, gentleman was hailed as the 
benefactor of the South American States. 
In Europe, he was extolled as the severer 
of the Holy Alliance. But the right hon. 
gentleman ought to go still further, and 
use his utmost endeavours for the libera- 
tion of Greece. Let the right hon. gentle- 
man do this, and he would secure for 
himself an imperishable wreath of fame, 
grounded on the gratitude of mankind, 
and the best feelings of human nature. 
Though last, not least, let his Majesty’s 
ministers consolidate the interests of the 
empire at home: let them secure it against 
foreign invasions and internal machina- 
tions, by granting as a boon to Ireland, a 
measure which, if long delayed, must be 
ultimately wrested by such violence as 
might not only rend this mighty empire 
in twain, but would, he firmly believed, 
break it into fragments, which could never 
be reunited. 
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Mr. Henry Grattan, member for Dub- 
lin, said, that he should betray the duty 
which he owed to his sovereign, to his 
country, and to the solemn oath of fidelity 
which he had taken at that table, if he 
were to remain silent on the present occa- 
sion. He had been most anxious to find 
reason to agree with the Address; but he 
was sorry to say that he could find no such 
reason. He could not agree to it; and yet, 
if ministers had introduced into it one sin- 
gle sentence, which ought to have been 
there, they would have had many addi- 
tional votes in their favour. When the 
House considered the communications 
which they had from Ireland, it was doubly 
their duty to take care that all mention of 
that country should not be excluded from 
the Address. A certain confidential pub- 
lic functionary, who had lately arrived from 
Ireland, and who must be well acquainted 
‘with the situation of that country, had 
stated, that the great evil of Ireland, and 
especially of Dublin, was poverty—a po- 
verty which might be banished, if the peo- 
ple of Ireland were put into such a situa- 
tion, that they could enjoy the benefit of 
British enterprise, British industry, and 
British capital; but that they could not 
enjoy without the adoption of such mea- 
sures as would ensure conciliation and 
peace between the two countries. All this 
would be effected, if only one single mea- 
sure were adopted. He had that day seen 
the crown on the king’s head, and he 
thought that Ireland was the brightest gem 
of the diadem, and that the brightest mea- 
sure the sovereign could adopt would be 
Catholic emancipation. At present go- 
vernment was forced to keep a large army 
in Ireland; and such was the situation of 
‘that country, that the inhabitants could 
not sit down in safety by their own fire 
sides; and yet, while the ministers re- 
quired from them allegiance to the king, 
they would not, in return, afford them de- 
fence and security. He had documents 
in his hands, which showed that in the 
speeches from the throne, in the sessions 
of 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, 
Ireland had been prominently mentioned : 
and yet, although mentioned at the close 
of the last parliament, the subject was al- 
together omitted in the present royal 
Speech. The ministers hadasked indemnity 
for having permitted the importation of 
corn. Why did they not ask for indem- 
nity for not having given peace to Ireland ? 
For his part he could not easily bring him- 
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self to vote for the one indemnity, since 
the other had not been introduced. Even 
when Ireland had manifested the best dis- 
position, and had shown the best conduct, 
the troops had not been withdrawn; be- 
cause it was felt, that without emancipa- 
tion Ireland was not secure. Conciliation 
and emancipation were the only sure means 
of giving permanent peace to Ireland. 
Let government adopt those means, and 
they might safely withdraw their troops. 
But, unfortunately, the mover and se- 
conder of the Address could not agree 
among themselves; one of them thinking 
that the subject of Ireland ought to be 
introduced into the Speech, the other 
thinking that it ought to be omitted. The 
seconder of the Address had said, that if 
the measure of conciliation towards Ire- 
land had been mentioned, it would have 
received his most anxious—here he had 
hesitated, as if he had meant to say “‘ sup- 
port”—but he had at length said—“ con- 
sideration.” But on this part of the sub- 
ject, the hon. seconder’s Speech had, in 
one respect, reached the very climax of 
eloquence ; for, instead of all the most im- 
portant topics which he might have intro- 
duced into his Speech with reference to 
Ireland, he had mentioned one, and that 
was the subject of potatoes. An Eastern 
king was once very ill, and sent for his 
physician ; the physician happened to be 
an Irishman, and undertook to cure his 
majesty by means of potatoes. So the 
hon. seconder thought that every thing 
was to be done for Ireland by means of 
potatoes: and he assured the hon. gen- 
tleman, that potatoes were a sound and 
good root, and articles which would grow 
in the precincts of the Horse-guards and 
the Palace as readily as in Ireland. It 
was a base calumny to say, that the peo- 
ple of Ireland in general were ill affected 
to the government, they were generally well 
affected to the government, and only asked 
for that which, by the laws of God and na- 
ture, was their due, and ought to be granted 
them: and he hoped the people of Eng- 
land would not think the worse of them 
for not being so lost to a sense of the 
value of their institutions, as not to desire 
an equal share inthem. Equal rights and 
equal privileges, were what they required ; 
and with less they ought not to be satis- 
fied. They asked no change with refer- 
ence to religious institutions: all they 
asked was, to be exempted from civil and 
political disabilities, merely on account of 
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their own religion, and to share in the 
advantages of the constitution, equally 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects. 
This was nothing more than bare justice, 
and could not be resisted except upon a 
principle of exclusion. Had it not been 
for the amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Montrose, he would himself 
have proposed an amendment to the Ad- 
dress, alluding to the present situation of 
Ireland. He begged to remind the House 
of the words of one of the greatest men 
this country had ever produced. He 
meant lord Chatham; and he could not 
help expressing a hope, that gentlemen 
who held that great man’s son in venera- 
tion would extend their admiration from 
the son to the father. Lord Chatham, 
speaking of Ireland, hadsaid, ‘‘ Whenever 
the safety of Ireland is at stake, the ques- 
tion is no longer a point of honour, but 
becomes a contention for our very exist- 
ence.” It was in vain to attempt to evade 
the question of the state of Ireland. The 
subject would be forced, over and over 
again, on the attention of the House. 
He should have felt that he had deserted 
his duty if he had not stated his senti- 
ments on this subject ; for the danger was 
increasing every day. He begged leave 
to say, in conclusion, that it was but fair 
and just, that if Ireland gave to England 
her blood and her money, that England 
should give to her what, he thought, she 
was entitled to, and what, he trusted, the 
good sense of parliament would ultimately 
grant; namely, equal rights and equal 
privileges. 

Mr. Winn, in explanation, said, that 
whatever measures would tend to promote 
the interests of Ireland, and of the noble 
race of men by whom that fine country 
was peopled, would always receive his cor- 
dial support, if he were convinced that 
those measures could be carried into exe- 
cution with safety to the church and 
state. 

Mr. Moore, member for Dublin, was of 
opinion, that the diversity of sentiments 
which had been expressed in the course 
of the debate, had arisen from the absence 
of several topics from the King’s Speech, 
which, in the judgment of different mem- 
bers, ought to have been introduced into 
it. He himself thought, that the state of 
Ireland had been sufficiently adverted to, 
in the present stage of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. On that subject he had never 
had but one opinion, and that was, that 
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the prosperity of Ireland was vitally con- 
nected with the prosperity of England. 
This opinion had been demonstrated by 
experience. In the same proportion as 
the great interests of England had ad- 
vanced, so had those of Ireland. When 
the agriculture and manufactures of this 
country were flourishing, both those inter- 
ests were thriving in Ireland. Nor did he 
think that there was any ground for the 
imputation, that the distresses of Ireland 
had been overlooked. In the passage in 
which his Majesty alluded to “the depres- 
sion under which the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country had been labouring,” 
his Majesty must be understood expressly 
to speak of the distress in Ireland as much 
as of that in England. He would have 
preferred that evening to have cautiously 
abstained from any reference to the Ca- 
tholic claims; but he felt compelled to 
touch upon the subject, in order to dis- 
abuse the House of the impression, that 
the sentiments uttered that evening by the 
hon. member for Louth, and by his hon. 
colleague, expressed the unanimous feel- 
ings of the people of Ireland. For his 
own part, he felt that, in common with 
every British subject, they were entitled 
to equal rights on giving equal securities. 
It was only by adhering to that condition, 
that parliament could really promote the 
civil and religious liberties of -the empire. 
He was convinced that. that portion of the 
Irish constituency who were opposed to 
what was improperly called Catholic eman- 
cipation, were actuated by the truest and 
most genuine conception of the principles 
of the British constitution. It was an er- 
roneous expression, to call the concession 
of the demands set up by the Catholics, 
an act of Justice towards Ireland. Ire- 
land was not an independent kingdom, 
having a right to make terms for her own 
advantage, but an integral portion of the 
British empire, and therefore entitled to 
share the blessings of the British consti- 
tution; but he could assure the House, 
that the prevailing sentiments of the most 
influential portion of the constituency of 
Ireland were, that the best justice that 
could be rendered to that country, would 
be to secure to it the strict and inviolable 
maintenance of the essential principles of 
the Protestant establishment, which he 
sincerely believed were the safest bulwarks 
and the strongest defence of the British 
constitution. 

Sir Joseph Yorke regretted that the 
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King’s Speech had not been more clearly | taxes, and the reduction of the army; and 
and strongly expressed. After eleven he would even go the length of saying, 
years of peace, he confessed he saw none | that he considered the Corn-laws, as they 
of those earnests of economy, which he | at present stood, to be injurious, and was 
would have been glad to have witnessed. ready to vote for an alteration of the sys- 
A right hon. gentleman, during the last | tem. He thought that 86,000 men were 
session, had brought up a flaming report | an enormous force for a peace establish- 
from the commissioners of inquiry, which | ment under any point of view; but, until 
blew the whole Stamp-office to—he would he saw some system of government 
not say where, yet, what had been the adopted in Ireland, which would give 
result? The members of the Stamp board | tranquillity to that country, he believed, 
who were dismissed were immediately re- | melancholy as was the admission, that a 
placed by others, and four or five of the , force of that amount must be maintained, 
dismissed parties had had pensions given | in order to preserve the peace of the 
to them. That was the way in which | empire. It was not his fault that the 
economical reductions were made, for the | system under which Ireland was governed 
good of the public! The great burthen | had not been altered; but if the present 
resulted from the number of persons to | House of Commons should persist in the 
be paid for their services behind the scenes. | course which former parliaments had pur- 
In thecase of the Stamp board, it appeared | sued, he must confess he thought that 
that not above three of the commissioners | our present large military force could not 
| 


had been in the habit of attending; yet, | be diminished. It was also necessary to 
when dismissed, they were rewarded for | consider many other important topics in 
their negligence by pensions. He did not | relation to the question of reducing the 
find fault with the extent of our military | army; such for instance, as our colonial 
establishment. He believed that the | system in all its branches, and our foreign 
civility lately shewn abroad to the right | relations. Agreeing, therefore, with many 
hon. Secretary, arose altogether from his | of the topics contained in the amendment, 
having the sword in his hand. he, nevertheless, could not pledge himself 
Mr. Richard Martin was sorry that the | to support them in detail, without a more 
condition of the Catholics of Ireland had | ample examination, both of them, and of 
not been mentioned in the Speech from | the objects of the hon. mover, than he 
the throne. If his hon. friend, the member | had now the opportunity of entering upon. 
for Dublin, would propose the amendment | Resting upon his character with the public, 
to which he had alluded, he would give it | and not fearing to have it thrown in his 
his cordial support. teeth that he was no longer the friend of 
Mr. Calcraft said, that though he | retrenchment and economy, he would 
agreed with the hon. member for Aberdeen | take the course by which he would be 
in the opinion which he had expressed, | least fettered in the forthcoming discus- 
with respect to many of the topics | sions, and vote for the Address to which 
alluded to in his amendment, yet he could | there was no objection, rather than for 
not, without an opportunity for more |the amendment, by which he should 
ample discussion, give his support to that | pledge himself as to points which he had 
amendment. No one had expressed the | not yet had time distinctly to consider 
slightest objection to the Address which | and decide upon. 
had been moved, but the hon. member Sir R. Fergusson would vote for the 
proposed to tack to it an amendment, | amendment, because, as he conceived, it 
coupled with a speech, full of the most | did not pledge the House to any opinion 
important considerations, and the House | with respect to the topics introduced into 
was cailed upon, in a new parliament, | it, but merely to take them into considera- 
many of the members, probably, never | tion. : 
having had an opportunity of considering | The House then divided: For Mr. 
many of the topics which had been brought | Hume’s amendment 24. For the original 
before them, to vote for this amendment, | address 107. Majority 83. 
which he really believed was longer than , ee 
the long speech by which it was intro- List of the Minority. 
duced. For his own part, he generally Birch, J. Cradock, col. 
voted against ministers on all questions of | Burdett, sir F. Davies, col. 
economy, such as the retrenchment of | Clive, E. B. Dawson, A. 
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Fergusson, sir R. Thomson, J. P. 
Grattan, J. Warburton, H. 


Williams, J. 


Harvey, D. W. 
Wilson, sir R. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 


Maberly, J. Winnington, sir E. 
Marshall, J. Wood, J. 
Marshall, W. Wyvill, M. 
Monck, J. B. TELLERS. 
Philips, G. Hume, J. 

Philips, G. R. Wood, M. 


Robarts, A. W. 


Mr. Henry Grattan then moved, that the 
following words be added to the Address :— 
“That this House desires to express to 
his Majesty their deep regret at the present 
state of Ireland, and to assure his Majesty 
of their determination to direct their 
attention towards that subject, with a view 
to the redress of the grievances under 
which his Majesty’s subjects there labour : 
—That this House will apply their most 
serious attention to the investigation of the 
estimates which may be laid before them ; 
and will take the most effectual measures 
for reducing the expenditure of the coun- 
try in all its branches, civil and military, 
to the lowest scale consistent with the good 
government and the honour of the nation.” 

On the question, that these words be 
added to the Address, the House divided : 
Ayes 58. Noes 135. The original Address 
was then put and agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 22. 


Roman Cartuotic Cratims.] Sir John 
Brydges presented a petition from the 
parish of Wootton, in Kent, against any 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and for putting down the new Roman 
Catholic Association. He said, that he 
could not remain quite silent upon a sub- 
ject of such vital importance, lest he should 
incur the charge of supineness in a cause 


he was most desirous to advocate. He ' 


concurred in the prayer of the petition, 
and cordially rejoiced that the parish of 
Wootton was thus early in the field to ex- 
press its opposition to popery, and its 
determination to uphold unimpaired our 
Protestant constitution ; for he was firmly 
convinced that if ‘the legislature did not 
promptly interpose its authority, and 
quickly make use of the power it possessed 
effectually to suppress the existing popish 
faction, and at once to shut the door 
against farther concession to the Roman 
Catholics, it must be expected, that that 
portion of the benches of that assembly, 
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| which were now allotted to the- Irish 
members, would no longer be filled with 
the representatives of the landed and com- 
mercial interests of that part of the em- 
pire but with the representatives of the 
popish priesthood. The petition which he 
now held in his hand was but from a small 
number of his Majesty’s subjects; but it 
was from a whole parish, which, though 
little in extent, was large in loyalty and 
| attachment to the constitution, and in 
| abhorrence of popery; and consisted of 
| intelligent and respectable inhabitants, 
| deprecating the evils that must infallibly 
| arise from an admission of the Roman 
| Catholics to temporal power in the state. 
| Earnestly did he hope to see the example 
| of this petition followed by every county, 
| town, and parish, in the empire : thus, as 
| the streamlet quickly became a stream, 
| enlarging until it covered a vast expanse, 
| 





so might the petition be followed by 
others, multiplying as they arose, so as 
wholly to extinguish every hope of Catho- 
| lic emancipation. If any man had had 
| any doubts of the ulterior views of the Ro- 
man Catholics, those doubts must now be 
removed by the unjustifiable proceedings, 
since the dissolution of parliament, of that 
faction denominated the New Catholic 
Association, and by the part the parish 
priests had taken at the late elections in 
Ireland. The cloven foot was no longer 
concealed. The mask was removed ; and 
if temporal power was to be conceded to 
the papists, they would soon become strong 
enough to seize upon spiritual; and then 
farewell to our Protestant religion and 
laws! He called upon the country through 
the legislature, before it was too late, for 
an expression of Protestant feeling, by 
petitions to annihilate the present wicked 
attempt to overthrow the Protestant 
establishment in church and state; de- 
claring that this was the time to remind 
the empire of the words of the immortal 
Nelson :—“ England expects every man 
to do his duty !” and he trusted he should 
see presented to that House, without loss 
of time, petitions similar to the present, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
more numerous than had been offered 
upon any other question. Whenever the 
question of Catholic emancipation should 
come before the House, he should be pre- 
pared to state his reasons for the opposi- 
tion he should give to that measure. In 
the mean time, he implored those who had 
| lately become members of that House, to 
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guard themselves against being incone 
siderately influenced by the eloquent and 
impassioned language made use of by 
members from the sister kingdom, in ad- 
vocating a cause on which, they were 
pleased to assert, depended the happiness 
and tranquillity of Ireland ; but which, if 
they were as well acquainted with that 
country as he was, in his conscience he 
believed they would be satisfied had 
nothing at all to do with it. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn-Latvs.] Sir 7. Lethbridge pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Abdick, Bulstone, and Ilminster, in So- 
merset, praying that the House would 
not permit any alteration in the Corn- 
laws, without the fullest investigation. 
He had in his possession many petitions 
on this subject, but from what had been 
said last night by the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who had intimated the in- 
tention of government to bring the subject 
before the House shortly after the adjourn- 
ment, he should, for the present, withhold 
them. For the same reason, and as the 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he 
would not be drawn into any discussion at 
present, he would forbearfrom making any 
of the observations which forced themselves 
upon his mind at this moment. He did 
not ask his Majesty’s government to state 
what was their intention on any part of it; 
but feeling the importance of the subject, 
he could not help insisting upon the ne- 
cessity of obtaining all the information that 
could be come at respecting the operation 
of the Corn-laws as they at present existed. 
If any inconvenience had been experienced, 
which he very much doubted, because the 
laws which existed had not been put into 
execution, it could only be satisfactorily 
ascertained by means of the inquiry to 
which he now alluded. He wished the 
whole system of the laws on this subject to 
be put on a different footing; but what he 
was most desirous toimpress on his Majesty’s 
government was, the necessity of procur- 
ing full and complete information, before 
any new enactment should be resolved 
upon. It was not for him to suggest to 
ministers the course that they ought to 
pursue; but, as far as his own opinion 
went, he was decidedly in favour of the 
appointment of a committee, without 
which he thought the question could not 
be fairly and usefully re-agitated and re- 
discussed. When this question had last 
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been the subject of discussion before the 
House, a committee was appointed, and an 
examination instituted, which, although it 
was not carried as far as he could have 
wished, obtained a great deal of useful 
information on the subject. Great altera- 
tions had taken place since that period, 
not only in the amount of taxation, but in 
the circumstances relating to foreign corn ; 
and the only new information of which the 
country was in possession, was that which 
had been obtained from the report made 
last on this subject by Mr. Jacob. . That 
report was certainly a most important 
document; but, it did not contain infor- 
mation enough to enable the government 
to adopt any regulations which should have 
the effect of changing the present laws. 
He had no wish the discussion should 
now be pressed; and when the time at 
which it was to be entered upon should 
have arrived, he hoped it would be con- 
ducted with temper and moderation. In 
the mean time, he hoped that none of the 
charges which had been so unfairly brought 
against landowners or occupiers would be 
repeated, or that the unjust tone which had 
been assumed towards them should be in- 
dulged in; and he was induced to make 
this observation because he was sure that, 
in the minds of all thinking men, there 
could be only one wish; namely, that the 
question might be disposed of so as to suit 
the interests of the whole of the inhabit- 
ants of the united kingdom. 

Lord Althorp said, he had heard the 
announcement made last night by his 
Majesty’s ministers, that they would not at 
present enter upon this subject, with con- 
siderable regret. If they were aware of the 
agitation which the notion of any alteration 
in the Corn-laws had occasioned, not only 
in the agricultural, but in the manufacturing, 
interests of the country, he was sure they 
would not have formed any such resolution. 
He thought it was too much for ministers 
to call parliament together in November, 
and tell them then that they had a plan 
to propose, but which they did not intend 
to bring forward until February. He was 
aware that it might be inconvenient to 
them to disclose that plan at present; but, 
however inconvenient it might be, their 
duty left them no alternative but to do so. 
It was inconvenient to him, and he had no 
doubt it was equally so to many other 
members, to be nm town at this season ; 
but being here, he should think he failed 
in 7 duty if he neglected to press upon 
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government the necessity of a speedy ex- 
pression of their opinion on the subject of 
the Corn-laws. He thought it would be 
better that they should bring forward at 
once whatever measures they intended to 
propose, because he was not one of those 
who felt alarm as to the nature of the pro- 
position; nor did he believe, whatever it 
might be, that it involved the ruin of 
the landed proprietors in the kingdom. For 
this reason he was extremely anxious that 
the subject should be immediately entered 
upon. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Brisery at Execrions.] Lord Al- 
thorp rose, in pursuance of the notice he 
had given, to move for the renewal of the 
resolutions passed on the 26th of May last, 
relating to bribery and corruption in re- 
turning members to serve in parliament. 
But it might be necessary for him, before 
he did so, to explain to the House, for the 
information of those members who were 
not in parliament when these resolutions 
were adopted, the nature of the measure 
which he meant to submit to their notice. 
If his noble friend (lord John Russell) who 
first introduced them, were a member of 
this parliament, he should have left the 
task of bringing them forward to him, but 
his noble friend not having at present a 
seat, he felt it to be his duty to propose 
them. In all the discussions which had 
taken place on this subject, it had been 
constantly stated by its opponents that 
their opposition was founded upon hostility 
to any sweeping measure which went to 
change the constituted body, but that 
whenever an instance of gross bribery or 
corruption was made out against any par- 
ticular borough, the place ought to be dis- 
franchised, and that they were ready to act 
upon that principle as often as such a case 
should be brought forward. Yet, not- 
withstanding such a declaration, it was 
quite notoriousthatmany boroughs, wherein 
gross and open corruption was practised, 
were not as yet disfranchised. Hence the 
necessity for the introduction of those reso- 
lutions which were proposed, by his noble 
friend, at the close of the last session of par- 
liament, and which he had nowthe honour to 
call upon the House to sanction by its vote. 
Very few cases of corruption, comparatively 
speaking, had been brought before the 
House, although every one seemed to agree 
in the necessity of putting a stop to a 
system which was admitted, on all hands, 
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to be a very great grievance. Cases of 
individual corruption were so general, that 
proofs were difficult to be brought forward 
to establish particular facts. From the 
arrangements of the House, and the present 
law relating to bribery and corruption, the 
facilities to prosecute inquiry were not 
sufficiently open, owing to the expense 
attendant on such inquiries, and other con - 
siderations which combined to produce 
that effect. The chief object, therefore, 
of these resolutions was, to point out a 
proper tribunal, where petitions complain- 
ing of acts of bribery and corruption in the 
return of members to serve in parliament, 
should be fully examined. There were no 
new powers proposed by these resolutions ; 
it was only sought to point out a mode by 
which old powers should be acted on. It 
was perfectly competent to him, as a 


| member of that House, to present a petition 


against a particular case of bribery and 
corruption ; but he wished the House to 
adopt some mode by which that petition 
should undergo an impartial examination. 
He believed that the adoption of the reso- 
lutions of last session had produced a 
beneficial effect during the late elections ; 
and he felt perfectly convinced, that if 
those resolutions were adopted by the pre- 
sent parliament, many peculiar cases of 
corruption that most required reform 
would be brought to light, and consider- 
able good would thereby be effected. 
Doubtless, great advantage would be felt, 
if those boroughs in which open and 
shameless violations of the law were prac- 
tised, were disfranchised, and the elective 
franchise} extended to more important 
places. The law said, that no petition 
against the return of a member of parlia- 
ment should be received by the House 
after fourteen days from the time of the 
assembling of parliament; but these reso- 
lutions referred only to petitions presented 
after that term. The great objection made 
to these resolutions was the expense which 
would be incurred by the public in prose- 
cuting cases of bribery and corruption ; 
but all public committees incurred expense ; 
and surely, if ever there arose a necessity 
for a committee of that House to examine 
into the merits of a question, with a view 
to the correction of abuses for the public 
good, the House should not pause from the 
fear of expense, when the object to be 
attained was, to check and put down a 
system of shameless bribery and corruption 
in the election of its own members. These 
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resolutions provided, that the House would 
not take into consideration any petition, 
complaining of bribery and corruption, 
until the merits of such petition, and the 
specific grounds on which it was preferred, 
were first ascertained by a select committee 
appointed forthat purpose. It was argued 
against that provision, that private feelings 
would influence such committee, and that 
the party petitioned against would find 
sufficient favour amongst its members to 
counteract the design of the petitioners. 
But if a case of gross corruption were made 
out on clear and satisfactory evidence, he 
had too good, and he hoped too just, an 
opinion of that House, to suppose that any 
portion of its members would, under such 
circumstances, refuse inquiry. And if that 
inquiry were once set on foot by the House, 
the resolutions provided the means by 
which that inquiry could be prosecuted 
with effect. He was not aware of any 
other objections against the resolutions 
which he should now have the honour to 
propose ; and he was free to own, that he 
could not conceive on what possible 
grounds the House could object to his 
motion. Certainly, if the measure should 
be rejected by those whom he had now 
the honour to address, after having been 
agreed to last session, he should say it 
would be a most extraordinary thing; and 
he could not bring himself to believe that 
such could be the fact. The noble lord 
sat down with moving the first of the 
following resolutions :— 

“1, That whenever a petition shall be 
presented to this House, after the expira- 
tion of the time allowed for presenting 
petitions against the validity of the return 
of any member of this House, by any 
person or persons, affirming that at any 
time within eighteen calendar months 
previous to presenting the said petition, 
general bribery or corruption has been 
practised, for the purpose of procuring 
the election or return of any member or 
members to serve in parliament for any 
borough, cinque port, or place, and it shall 
appear to this House that such petition 
contains allegations sufficiently specific to 
require further investigation, this House 
will appoint a day and hour for taking the 
said petition into consideration, so that the 
space of twenty days shall intervene be- 
tween the day on which the said petition 
shall have been presented, and the day 
appointed by this House for taking the 
same into consideration; and notice of 
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such day and hour shall be inserted, by 
order of the Speaker, in one of the two 
next London Gazettes, and shall also be 
sent by him to the returning officer of the 
borough, cinque port, or place, to which 
such petition shall relate; and a true copy 
of such notice shall by such returning 
officer be affixed to the door of the town- 
hall or parish church nearest to the place 
where the election of members to serve in 
parliament for such borough, cinque port, 
or place, has been usually held. 

“2. That at the hour appointed by 
this House for taking such petition into 
consideration, this House will proceed to 
appoint a select committee to inquire 
into the truth of the matters contained in 
the said petition, and report the result 
of their inquiry to this House ; and such 
select committee shall consist of thirteen 
members, to be chosen by lot, according 
to the directions, provisions, rules, and 
regulations, and subject to the exemptions 
for choosing forty-nine members by lot, 
contained in the various acts to regulate 
the trials of controverted elections, or re- 
turns of members to serve in parliament, 
so far as they are applicable thereto, and 
of two other members to be appointed by 
this House, out of the members then 
present in this House; and the thirteen 
members so chosen by lot, together with 
the two members to be so appointed by 
this House, shall be a select committee, 
and shall inquire into and try the matter 
of such petition, and shall report their 
opinion thereof, together with the evidence 
given before them, to this House. 

“3, That this House will not appoint 
such select committee so long as any trial 
is pending before a select committee of 
this House to try the validity of the return, 
or so long as a day is named in the orders 
of this House for appointing a select 
committee to try the validity of the return, 
for the borough, cinque port, or place to 
which the petition refers.” 

On the first resolution being put from 
the Chair, 

Mr. Wynn said, that he certainly did 
not mean to differ on general principles 
from the noble lord who had just sat 
down, although he should feel it his duty 
to object to the modein which he proposed 
to carry his resolutions into effect. He 
agreed with the noble lord in conceiving 
it to be the bounden duty of the House to 
inquire into everyjcase where gross bribery 
and corruption ‘were said to have been 
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practised; but he had too much reliance 
on the honour and integrity of the House, 
not to feel confident that there existed no 
disinclination among its members to in- 
quire into and investigate, with effect, any 
case of open violation of the law that 
might be brought before it. Agreeing as 
he did on principle with the noble lord, he 
only differed from him with regard to 
the proposed resolutions. According to 
the existing law, it was competent not only 
to any voter at an election, but to any 
one of his Majesty's subjects, to petition 
the House of Commons against any par- 
ticular case of bribery and corruption that 
came within his observation, That right 
had been exerted with advantage; and 
instances had occurred of persons going 
down toelections withouthaving had a vote 
to bestow, who were, nevertheless, proved 
to be competent to petition against the 
return of the successful candidate, on the 
grounds of bribery and corruption having 
taken place at the election. But the law 
of the land was also open to complaining 
parties ; and he could not avoid observing, 
that that was the best and most legitimate 
mode to pursue in such cases, and was 
even to be preferred to any legislative 
enactment that the House might think 
proper to adopt. By the first resolution, 
it was proposed, that at any time, within 
eightcen calendar months, any person 
was at liberty, without incurring the 
slightest expense, and without risking 
the least responsibility, to advance charges 
of bribery and corruption, that perhaps 
were totally unfounded and unjust, while 
the members against whom they were 
directed must defend themselves at their 
own expense. Now, he would ask, was that 
just or reasonable? Was it fair that the 
accusing party should be relieved from all 
expense attending proceedings, and from 
all the consequences of the responsibility 
which he himself incurred, while the 
accused was thrown on his defence, which 
he must conduct at his own expense ? 
These were amongst the principal objec- 
tions to the resolutions of the noble lord 
that occurred to him at that moment. 
The power which these resolutions would 
give to parliament was one which might, 
on all proper occasions, be beneficially 
exerted. If these resolutions were passed, 
there would be no want of petitioners to 
aver, that gross and corrupt perjury had 
existed in certain boroughs during the last 
election, And there was no doubt but 
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there would be enough of persons found 
to prefer complaints, without any just 
ground to warrant their application, solely 
with a view to raise a contribution on the 
fears of those against whom theircomplaints 
were directed ; and it would be but reason- 
able to suppose that, rather than incur the 
expense of a defence, and the odium 
which would result from a public imputa- 
tion of bribery and corruption, however 
that imputation might have been un- 
worthily urged, the party accused would 
rather choose to accede to the proposition 
of the petitioner, by buying him over at 
his own price, than incur the expense of 
prosecuting his defence in public, and 
risking the odium of the contest. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that many would 
rather accede to almost any proposition, 
however base and mercenary, than adopt 
the other alternative. The noble lord 
contended, not only that a borough in 
which bribery and corruption had been at 
work should be disfranchised, but that the 
member condemned of wilfully suffering 
such bribery and corruption to be exerted 
in his behalf, should both lose his seat and 
be expelled the House. Cases of great 
aggravation might arise to render these 
measures necessary ; but the House should 
pause before it afforded an opportunity to 
designing men to play upon the fears of 
others. How many petitions, he would 
ask, might not eighteen months bring 
forward? If the first failed, would not 
several shoot up while the temptation of 
agerandizement existed? The Grenville 
act proceeded to legislate on a distrust of 
the House. It had all the effect of a de- 
cision of parliament; and it was therefore 
unnecessary while that act existed, to call 
for other powers. Supposing a case, in 
which members should disagree with 
respect to the amount of corruption 
practised in a particular case. One of 
the committee might say that corruption 
had been proved in one instance out of a 
hundred charges that had been made, and 
therefore that the guilt of the accused was 
evident ; while another might say, if ten 
charges were proved out of a hundred, 
that those ten charges were insufficient to 
establish a guilty intention, while so many 
more required to be substantiated. It 
was, therefore, the more desirable, in his 
opinion, that the feeling of the committee 
appointed to investigate charges of this 
description should be reported to the 
House, as was usual onYother occasions, 
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Entertaining, therefore, as strong a desire 
as the noble lord himself could have, 
to adopt some tangible remedy for the 
evil, which all admitted and deplored, he 
must be allowed to say, that it would be 
safer and wiser to deal with particular 
cases, as they should arise, than to adopt 
the whole of the proposed resolutions. 
For his own part, he felt no inclination to 
distrust the present committees of the 
House of Commons; and he was convinced 
that when occasion offered, it would do its 
duty. If the resolutions passed, he would 
certainly object to that part of them which 
took from the petitioner any responsibility 
which his own acts might draw upon him ; 
and he should also object to the expenses 
incurred in the prosecution of petitions 
being paid by the public, For himself 
and his right hon. colleagues he begged 
to say, that his Majesty’s ministers had 
no other feeling in the present discussion, 
than that the House should act according 
to its wisdom and discretion. 

Mr. Batley, member for Beverley, said, 
that he quite agreed with what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, and con- 
ceived that the statute law afforded a sufti- 
cient provision against bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of members of par- 
liament, without having recourse to the 
resolutions proposed by the noble lord. 


Colonel Davies said, he was quite cer- | 


tain that the right hon. gentleman would 
not$so soon have put forth his strength 
against the resolutions which the House 
had adopted at the close of the last ses- 
sion, if he were not certain of being sup- 
ported by the strong phalanx which was 
about him. In his opinion, it would have 
been much better for the right hon. gen- 
tleman to have displayed his ingenuity in 
correcting the faults of those resolutions 
than to have exercised it in attempting to 
get rid of them altogether. If ever there 
was a time which called for interference of 
the House to correct the abuses with which 


the business of elections was conducted, | 


it was the present ; for after the experience 
which every person had had of the late 
elections, it was evident how little terror 
the resolutions of the House inspired. 
There never were so many cases of gross 
and flagrant corruption, against the recur- 
rence of which it was the duty of the 
House to take all practicable precautions. 
The charity of the last speaker towards 
the persons to be affected by these resolu- 
tions was most suspicious, It would 
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be neither good for the representation of 
the House nor for the electors themselves ; 
as he believed, in most cases, that charity 
would find its way to the ale-house. The 
resolutions were adopted solemnly at 
the close of the last parliament. Of that 
parliament he wished to say very little, 
either of its sins of omission or commis- 
sion; but it appeared that it had, like 
other sinners, a death-bed repentance, and 
had left the House a legacy, in those reso- 
lutions, calculated to sweeten its memory 
and to do the country some good. The right 
hon. gentleman said, it was easy for the 
House, when a special case arose, to take 
it into its consideration. No doubt the 
House was competent to do so; but the 
question was, would itdo so? Was not 
the right hon. gentleman aware of the 
jealousy with which the House of Com- 
mons regarded the interference of a peer ? 
and did he not recollect, with all its 
jealousy, how the subject was got rid of, 
on a late occasion, under the pretence that 
the petition was presented out of date ? 
That was a reason why the House should 
pledge itself to a reasonably extended 
time; for he knew, whenever a strong 
case could be made out, it could be got rid 
of, by statements that it was irregular, and 
out of time. Suppose a petition was pre- 
sented in a case of gross corruption. Why, 
the person who brought it forward was 
most likely influenced by selfish motives; 
his object being to eject a person from a 
seat which he himself desired to fill. 
Would such a person spend sums of 
money from the mere love of the inde- 
pendence of a county? No; every shil- 
| ling spent was for the purpose of procuring 
his own object. He would be content ta 
make out his charge of bribery; but that 
| was not what the country wanted. It was 
| the duty of the House to sift the whole 
truth, and to cut away the sources of the 
mischief. To do so with effect was what 
the present resolutions proposed. If the 





right hon. gentleman thought the resolu- 
| tions unequal to effect so great a purpose, 
it would be easy for him to add that which 
would make them perfect. It was quite 
impossible to look for purity of election 
‘until the system was altered. No indi- 
vidual, however high his virtues or talents, 
‘could engage in an election without an 
|infraction of the law, as it at present 
‘stood. In many places, the electors 
hunted after candidates who had money 
to spend, and were disposed to spend it 
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freely. Let any man of pure and unso- 
phisticated principles try what chance 
he stood in opposition to the person 
answering one of those invitations, and he 
would soon find out whether virtue or 
money was the more powerful in this coun- 
try, or which would best insure a return to 
that House. The right hon. gentleman 
was well informed of the nature of the 
evil. It would therefore be easy for him 
to allow the resolutions to pass, and then 
to offer any corrections which his experience 
might suggest. 

Mr, Secretary Peel observed, that the 
House was called upon to affirm or to re- 
ject resolutions, which went to create a 
new offence anda new mode of trial. The 
end might be a very proper one; but it 
would, he conceived, be infinitely better 
that this new jurisdiction should be sanc- 
tioned by a bill, rather than by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. Such a 
mode of proceeding would admit of con- 
sideration and discussion in the different 
stages, whereby errors might be corrected 
and improvements introduced. But the 
House was called upon by the noble 
lord to adopt at once resolutions on a 
subject of infinite importance. Did not 
the noble lord think it a serious matter, 
that a committee of the House should 
be empowered to administer an oath? 
Was it not aserious matter that a common 
informer might keep in his pocket, for 
seventeen months and twenty-eight days, 
a petition affecting the interest of indivi- 
duals and of corporate bodies; that, at the 
end of seventeen months he might, if he 
pleased, prefer his charge against a corpo- 
ration, or an individual to the House, 
without expense to himself, and without 
one word being inserted in the resolutions 
as to a penalty in case of vexatious or 
malicious charges? He was surprised to 
hear the hon. member, who spoke last, 
assert, that there had been more gross 
bribery during the last election than at 
any former period; and this in the face 
of the resolutions. The fact proved, then, 
theinsufficiency of the resolutions; althou gh 
the hon. member considered it as a sufti- 
cient reason for adopting them. He was 
not contending against the principle of the 
noble lord. He repeated what he had 
stated last session, that this measure should 
be introduced by bill, and that the nature 
and the extent of this new jurisdiction 
should be carefully determined. The 
House should haye the opportunity of ma- 
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turely deliberating upon a subject so 
seriously affecting the privileges of parlia- 
ment. He would not deny that it might 
be right that the law should be altered to 
meet cases of corruption, when it had 
been evaded by the lapse of time; but 
then it should be done by bill. The pe- 
riod likewise might be six weeks, or even a 
fortnight; but not eighteen months. He 
merely threw out these observations to 
show that he was not hostile to the prin- 
ciple of the resolutions; but he protested 
against a party being permitted to petition, 
without giving security that he should 
be indemnified, and that he need only 
allege general bribery. He protested 
against the House being called upon to- 
night, to say by what jurisdiction the ob- 
ject should be attained. He protested 
against such precipitate and premature 
legislation. He must, therefore, oppose, 
not the principle, but the expediency of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Scarlett doubted whether the reso- 
lutions of the noble lord would meet all 
the objects he had in view, and felt that 
there was some weight in the arguments 
urged on the other side of the House ; 
though the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had taken rather a partial view 
of the question. It had been urged by an 
hon. member, that the existing laws were 
sufficient for punishing bribery, provided 
they were properly executed. The reso- 
lutions of the House enabled them to do 
it, if they were exerted. The right hon. 
gentleman had dwelt upon the long period 
during which a common informer might 
keep a petition in his pocket ; but it was 
in the discretion of the House, if such a 
case occurred, to deal with it in a proper 
manner, and reject the petition altogether. 
Another argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman was just, and showed the infirmity 
of the resolutions ; namely, that the party 
petitioning incurred no peril. He thought 
that this was a serious defect, and that it 
could not be remedied by a resolution of 
the House. This House could not inflict 
a penalty: it could not even inflict costs 
upon the party. This power did not be- 
long to a separate branch of the legislature. 
Moreover, if the defect were attempted to 
be supplied by a bill, was the House sure 
that the other House would pass it? This 
House might adopt it; but this House 
depended in some measure, for the pure 
exercise of its functions, upon the other 
House, and might propose for that object 
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what that House would not adopt. He 
could not, therefore, approve of the reso- 
lutions, whilst no penalty attached to a 
person presenting a malicious petition ; 
and this House could not provide a 
penalty, or even require a recognizance, 
though such an object might be accom- 
plished. The power of the House, how- 
ever, depended upon its freedom from re- 
proach; and it was their interest that 
mankind should know that the House 
would proceed by some certain method to 
reach corrupt practices. At present, after 
the lapse of fourteen days, there was no 
method of touching a case of bribery and 
corruption. If a law was introduced to 
regulate this subject, even to meet a par- 
ticular case, such as the disfranchisement 
of a borough for bribery, he was afraid, 
from past experience, that there might be 
a difficulty in obtaining the concurrence 
of the other House. He did not mean to 
say that the House would not punish cases 
of gross corruption; but he referred to 
general cases. He must state, that he 
did not feel quite satisfied with the noble 
lord's resolutions ; but his chief object in 
rising was to recommend, that some cer- 
tain rules should be laid down upon this 
important subject. He felt that there 
was some force in the objections urged 
against the resolutions; but if his noble 
friend would withdraw them, they might 
be modified so as to meet with general 
concurrence. But if his noble friend per- 
sisted in pressing them, he would feel 
some difficulty in opposing them ; not be- 
cause he entirely approved of them, but 
because he considered them as a step to- 
wards a very desirable object. 

Mr. Pallmer, member for Surrey, said, 
that the importance of the question and a 
sense of duty impelled him to offer a few 
observations to the House. He was the 
more induced to do so, because, with 
reference to the subject involved in the 
resolutions ; namely, the purity of election, 
hon, gentlemen must be, so soon after the 
general election, strongly impressed with 
the necessity of some measure, to enforce 
the principle contained in them. His 
gratitude, as an independent member of 
parliament, was due to the noble lord who 
brought forward the propositions, as well 
as to the noble lord with whom they ori- 
ginated, because he was proud to see the 
aristocracy of the country advocating the 
rights and privileges of the people. But, 
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lords, his humble opinion was, that the 
real, effective, and complete removal of 
the obstructions which impeded the free 
exercise of the elective franchise, could 
only be effected by the interference of 
a wise and liberal administration ; and he 
hoped to see the day when, instead of 
objections being brought forward, as on 
the present occasion, to such measures, 
his Majesty’s ministers would take into 
their consideration the inconveniencies 
that obstructed the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and give to such a measure the 
weight that an administration alone could 
give. Whilst employed on measures giv- 
ing freedom to conscience and to com- 
merce, it was not beneath them to give 
freedom to the constitution. There was 
no man he would look to with more con- 
fidence, with this view, than the right 
hon. Secretary who had so distinguished 
himself by his attention to the ameliora- 
tion of the criminal law. The country 
expected it from him. He hoped that, in 
his judicious hands, the constitution might 
be restored to its original purity, and be 
freed from all impediments. He hoped 
that the other right hon. gentleman, who 
had adverted to the legislative measures of 
the Grenvilles on this subject, would not 
forget that the chief praise of the family 
to which he belonged was their efforts to 
preserve the freedom of election. He 
hoped that the present government would 
imitate their example, and do all in their 
power to secure to the country an unob- 
structed freedom and purity of election. 
Lord Althorp said, that if the present 
resolutions were to be embodied in a bill, 
there was not the slightest chance of its 
passing the other House. The only hope 
of adopting the present rules was by a 
resolution of the House. The most ma- 
terial objection which had been urged 
against the resolutions, was founded upon 
the power which it gave of presenting 
petitions without expense. This was the 
unavoidable consequence of founding the 
measure upon resolutions, and not upon a 
bill. But he did not think, that, prac- 
tically, any such effects would result as 
were suggested, and if they did occur, it 
would be easy to find a remedy for such 
a practical evil. However, as it seemed 
to be the general wish of the House that 
the resolutions, in their present state, 
should be withdrawn, he would, with the 
consent of the House, withdraw them. 





much as he felt indebted to those noble 


The motion was then withdrawn. 
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Dr. Soutney’s Return For Down- 
ton.] The Speaker acquainted the 
House, that he had received a letter from 
a member of the House, which, if it were 
the pleasure of the House, he would read. 
It was as follows : 

“ Keswick, 15th November, 1826. 

“¢ Sir ;—Having, while I was on the 
continent, been, without my knowledge, 
elected a burgess to serve in the present 
parliament for the borough of Downton, 
it has become my duty to take the earliest 
Opportunity of requesting you to inform 
the honourable House, that I am not 
qualified to take a seat therein, inasmuch 
as Iam not possessed of such an estate 
as is required by the act passed in the 9th 
year of queen Anne. I am, Sir, with all 
due respect, &c. Rosert Souruey.” 


Appress on THE Kino’s SPEECH aT 
THE OPENING OF THE Session.] The 
Address on the King’s Speech was re- 
ported to the House. On its being read 
a second time, 

Mr. Western rose for the purpose of 
submitting an amendment, by way of 
addition to the Address, This he felt to 
be necessary, not that he was hostile to 
any part of the Address, but that he was 
desirous to fill up an omission on a ques- 
tion most important to the country. The 
Address adverted to the distressed situation 
of the manufacturing districts, but it 
omitted to state, in any particular man- 
ner, the condition of the agriculturists, 
who, he would say, though not as de- 
pressed as the manufacturers, were still 
labouring under severe pressure, arising 
from the burthens to which they were 
subject. It became the more necessary 
to advert to the situation of the agricul- 
turists, because the omission of that sub- 
ject from the royal Speech went to con- 
firm an opinion too prevalent in the coun- 
try, that the agriculturists were in pros- 
perity, and that they were flourishing at 
the expense of the manufacturers. This 
opinion he knew prevailed among the ma- 
nufacturing classes, and it had even been 
stated in that House by an hon. alder- 
man. It was necessary that such an 
opinion should not go forth as sanctioned 
by that House, and therefore he felt 
bound, publicly, to deny its justice. The 
farmers, he could state, were in distress, 
and their condition generally declining. 
They were scarcely able to struggle against 
the burthens by which they were oppressed, 
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They could with difficulty pay the very 
reduced rents. Capital employed in agri- 
culture was never known to bring so 
low a return as at present. The situation 
of the agricultural labourer was also one 
of great distress. They were never worse 
paid than at present. Instead of finding 
full employment at a good price as here- 
tofore, they were obliged to entreat for it 
at a greatly reduced rate. The numbers, 
for whom no employment could be found, 
were daily increasing. The poor rates, as 
a necessary consequence, were increas- 
ing; and he feared that, unless some 
remedy was devised, they would, in a 
short time, be in a worse situation than 
the manufacturing poor. He did not 
complain that the present price of grain 
was inadequate; but then the value of 
that price to the farmer must depend on 
the burthens to which he was subject. 
He was prepared to contend that, com- 
pared with those burthens, the prices were 
much lower now than for a period of 
several years previous to the beginning of 
the late war. If he compared the present 
price of corn with that which it bore be- 
fore 1792, he found that the quarter of 
wheat was then within 3s. or 4s. of what 
it sold for at present; and yet there were 
then only 17,000,000/. of taxes annually 
taken from the people, while at this mo- 
ment there were nearly 60,000,000/. Did 
any doubt that the difference pressed 
heavily on the agriculturist of this day ? 
He was prepared to contend, that the 
price of corn was not the cause of the 
distress suffered by the manufacturers. 
It arose from other causes to which he 
would not then particularly advert. He 
had stated them before, and should have 
another opportunity of submitting them 
to the House; but he wished the manu- 
facturers to recollect, that twelve months 
ago, when they were in a state of admitted 
prosperity, the price of corn was 10s. a 
quarter more than it was at present. It 
was too much, under these circumstances, 
to endeavour to persuade the country, 
that the price of corn had any thing to do 
with the cause of the distress. He felt it 
his duty, under these circumstances, to 
submit an amendment to the Address, as- 
suring his Majesty, that while the House 
regretted the present distressed state of 
the country, it would take immediate 
steps to inquire into its cause. This he 
felt to be the first duty of the new parlia- 
ment; namely, to trace the extraordinary 
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causes which had contributed to produce 
such an extraordinary change in the state 
of society, as they had witnessed within 
the last ten years. It was well known 
that, during the war, this country was in 
a state of commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural, prosperity, which had pro- 
gressively improved. Was it not the 
duty of members to inquire what had 
interrupted this prosperity, and what had 
brought the country to a state of calamity 
greater than any produced by any for- 
mer war in which we had been engaged ? 
He would not now state what the causes 
of it were, but would content himself with 
moving the following amendment, by way 
of addition to the Address : 

“‘ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons feel 
it their duty to represent to your Majesty, | 
and at the same time to express their deep | 
regret, that the agricultural classes, though | 
not suffering in the degree they did a few | 
years ago, particularly in the year 1822, | 
are yet in a state of severe pressure of dis- | 
tress, from the heavy burthens to which | 
they are exposed. They will endeavour 
to trace the causes which have led to the | 
dreadful alternations of prosperity and ad-_ 
versity which all the industrious classes 
have experienced since the termination of | 
the war in the year 1815, and they trust | 
they shall discover the means of restoring 
the agriculture, commerce, and manufac- , 
tures, of the country to the same condition | 
of progressive improvement, in which they 
were steadily advancing antecedent to 
that period.” 

Mr. Leycester seconded the amend- | 
ment. He could not but regret that the | 
subject of the Corn-laws had not formed a | 
part of the Speech from the Throne ; the | 
more particularly on account of the | 
strange delusion which filled the public | 
mind on that subject. That it was a de- | 
lusion to suppose that the distress was | 
owing to the Corn-laws would be proved | 
by the fact, that under those laws, and | 
even at higher prices than the present, | 
the manufacturers, masters and journey- | 
men, had prospered to a degree thereto- | 
fore unexampled. He contended, that | 
the distress arose from the impolitic con- 
duct of government in tampering with the 
currency, from the great issue of smallnotes, 
and from the fact of ministers never allow- 
ing the country to enjoy the benefit of a real 
sinking fund. He maintained that it was 
another delusion to suppose that the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws would produce cheap 
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corn to the manufacturers; for, as soon as 
foreign corn had driven some of our lands 
out of cultivation, the price would be 
higher than ever. But even supposing 
the price reduced, it should be considered 
that wages would be reduced in the same 
proportion ; and he maintained that wages 
proportioned to a high price of corn would 
be much more beneficial to the artisan 
than those proportioned to a low price. 
Another delusion on the public was the 
assertion, that 8s. added to the price of 
corn by non-importation was a clear loss 
to the public of 15,000,0002. He should 
be glad to learn, from those who maintained 
this opinion, where these millions went ? 
Did they go up to the moon, whither so 
many lost articles were said to ascend; 
or did they sink into the earth, to be again 
dug up in congenial silver and gold? 
These were questions which he should 
wish to have answered. The hon. mem- 
ber went on to contend, that there was 
only one way of settling the question, and 
that was, by a reduction of taxation. If 
they removed the assessed taxes, which 
pressed on the farmer; if they removed 
the leather-tax; if they removed the malt- 
tax; if they removed the tax on tenants’ 
leases; if they removed these and other 
burthens which pressed with peculiar se- 
verity on agricultursts, then they might 
hope to conciliate the landed interest, and 
to have their assent to a repeal of the 
Corn-laws; but, if ninisters talked of the 
distressed state of the Treasury, he would 
remind them, that revenue removed was 
not always revenue lost, and that increase 
of consumption almost always followed 
diminution of taxatin. If, however, they 
persisted in adhering to the present exor- 
bitant rate of taxatim, and wished for an 
alteration of the Con-laws, he begged to 
inform them, that the landed interest 
would not be tamelysacrificed (not for the 
benefit of the manufacturing poor, for to 
accomplish that theywould willingly make 
every sacrifice); bu: they would not be 
sacrificed for the berefit of the fundholder, 
who was already well off—or for the bene- 
fit of the army and mvy, who were already 
very well off—or forthe benefit of place- 
men and pensioners, who were already too 
well off—or for the «dvantage of the mas- 


| ter-manufacturers, wi0 were endeavouring 


to become noblemer and gentlemen, by 
turning the nobilityand gentry into beg- 
gars; and lastly, notfor the benefit of the 
Germans, who wen just now in high 
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spirits at the idea of once more picking 
the pockets of John Bull. 

Sir J. Sebright opposed the amend- | 
ment; not because he was indifferent to 
the interests of the landlords, but because 


he was convinced that the introduction of | 1 
the subject at the present moment was | 


extremely ill-timed. He could not agree 
that it was a fault in the Speech from the 
throne to have omitted the several topics 
yesterday alluded to. On the contrary 
he thought those omissions formed its 
great merit. 

Mr. Western said, that he would not take 
the sense of the House on the amend- 
ment; but he wished it to be put, as he 
was anxious to have it placed on record. 

The amendment was then put, and ne- 
gatived ; after which, the original address 
was agreed to, 

SS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 24. 


Krxe’s ANSWER TO THE ApDDRESs.] 
The Speaker reported his Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows : 

“« Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 
—I thank you for this loyal and dutiful 
Address. I rely with confidence on your 
affectionate support ; and you may depend 
upon my continued exertions to uphold 
the honour and interests of the nation, to 
cultivate the blessings of peace abroad, 
and to promote, at kome, the welfare of 
all classes of my subpcts.” 


Boroucnu or Tr:cony.] Mr. Aber- 
cromby said, that, a3 the subject of his 
present motion was intimately connected 
with the privileges of that House, it would, 
of course, take precelence of every other. 
He would commence: by requesting the 
clerk to read the return to the Crown- 
office relative to the horough of Tregony. 

The clerk then real the entry, in which 
there appeared the names of Stephen 
Lushington and James Brougham, return- 

ed with, and annexec to, the writ : ; and of 
James Adam Gordon and James Mackil- 
lop, returned with, sut not annexed to, 
the writ. 

Mr, Abercromby tlen proceeded to ob- 
serve, that the simple reading of that 
entry might be aimot sufficient to esta- 
blish beyond contradction, that there had 
been no double retun for the borough in 
question, and that te entry in the book 
ought to be forthwithrectified, by order of 
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| the House. It was well known that the 
| course of proceeding, in the election of a 
member of parliament, was this: the writ, 

F in the first place, issues from the Crown- 
| office to the sheriff of the county, and he, 

in compliance with the order contained in 
it, again issues what is called a precept 
to the returning officer of each borough 
| within his county, in which he calls upon 
that officer to hold the election, and make 
the return to him by a certain time. 

When the election has been held in virtue 
of this precept, the returning officer an- 
nexes the indenture of the return to the 
precept, and sends it to the sheriff, who 
transmits it with such indenture to the 
clerk of the Crown. This was the 
ordinary and established course of pro- 
ceeding, from which, he conceived, they 
never had departed, and from which no 
departure could, with any regard to the 
preservation of their own privileges or the 
rights of the electors, take place. This 
ordinary and established practice had 
been strictly followed, as regarded one of 
the indentures. The sheriff had directed 
his precept to the mayor of Tregony, an 
officer who had been duly sworn in by 
virtue of a writ of Mandamus; and this 
alone, he conceived, was sufficient for the 
purpose he had in view, because, as it was 
acknowledged that it was the duty of the 
sheriff to select that person who was, in 
his judgment, the proper returning officer, 
the indenture which that officer returned 
along with the precept must be considered 
as the legal return to the sheriff; and 
therefore Dr. Lushington and James 
Brougham, esq. must be considered as the 
duly elected members for the borough of 
Tregony. There had been, however, a 
great error committed, which it was the 
duty of that House to correct. The first 
return stated, upon the face of it, that it 
was made by virtue of a precept issued 
from the sheriff; while the second was 
only described as being in virtue of the 
writ, and therefore could not be maintain- 
ed. This return was also invalid, as it 
was represented to be made by the de- 
puty of the mayor; an officer not selected 
by the sheriff for the performance of the 
duty. That gentleman had before issued 
his precept to the mayor, and it had been 
complied with by the first return of an 
indenture annexed to the writ; while the 
second return, made by an officer not ap- 
pointed by him, and avowedly by virtue 
of the writ, could not for a moment be 
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The sheriff, it was obvious, had not so. 


considered it; for if he had done so, it 


was plain that he would have felt himself: 


bound to return it, as well as the other 
annexed to the writ. He apprehended 
that the case of the borough of Helstone 
was a perfect illustration of the principle 
which he wished to maintain for the 
guidance of their decision. In that case 
there was one return made by virtue of a 
precept, and the other by virtue of a writ. 
The sheriff, in that case, did not presume 
to act upon his own responsibility, but 
took the advice of two of the most 
eminent lawyers of the day—Mr. Serjeant 
Davy and Mr. Buller—as to the course 
which he ought to pursue. These gen- 
tlemen gave what he considered a safe 
rather than a manly advice. They desired 
the sheriff not to take upon himself the 
responsibility of rejecting persons returned 
to him in that manner, but to send the 
names to the clerk of the Crown, and 
throw upon him the whole burthen of 
acting as he thought his duty might 
direct. They did not take the true manly 
course and say to him, “ you have issued 
your precept—you have received a return 
—and any thing else which accompanies 
must be considered as mere waste of 
paper.” No: they threw the responsi- 
bility on the clerk of the Crown, and left 
the parties afterwards to prove their re- 
spective titles. This, he repeated, was the 
safe but not the manly or the correct 
course ; for it was competent for any per- 
son, by a very small sum of money, to 
keep out of parliament any two men he 
thought proper, on the most critical occa- 
sion. If that House had been assembled 
for any vitally interesting purpose, instead 
of being called together to give their 
assent to a measure upon which all were 
agreed, it might have been in the power 
of any man to keep out any number of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, from the 
present period until the ensuing March, 
by precisely the same expedient. The 
learned gentleman then contended, that it 
was the bounden duty of the sheriff to 
have returned those names only which 
were annexed to the precept he had issued, 
and to have presumed that the others 
were not legally elected, until they had 
been enabled to establish their title else- 
where. It might be agreeable to those 
who were always applauding the wisdom 
of their ancestors to know, that this doc- 
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trine of presumption, in such cases, had 
been held to be the proper course, as far 
back as the reign of James the Ist. In 
that reign, a person named Holford had 
been elected for Pontefract and for Stock- 
bridge. He made his election for Stock- 
bridge, and in some discussions respecting 
the election upon the new writ, to which 
a return was made by virtue of precept 
and of writ, the House decided, that the 
sheriff was bound to presume the return 
to the precept to be correct, until some- 
thing was proved to the contrary. The 
case of Liskeard was somewhat different ; 
but Helleston was quite in point; and he 
now contended that the House was bound, 
for the protection of its own rights, to 
shew that the sheriff was bound to return 
the indenture of his office, and that alone, 
—There was another extraordinary ‘cir- 
cumstance connected with this matter, 
which he would mention without com- 
ment; and that was, that when the agent, 
of the sheriff carried the precepts for his 
county to the Crown-office, one of the 
clerks there told him, that there was ano- 
ther return for Tregony, and wished him 
to fix it to the precept. The agent re- 
plied, that he was directed to leave that 
precept with the indenture separately and 
distinctly, as the return of the sheriff, and 
he would leave it in the state he had re- 
ceived it, without alteration. Subse- 
quently there appeared in the Gazette, 
a notice of the members elected for Tre- 
gony, in which the names of Gordon and 
Mackillop appeared before those of Lush- 
ington and Brougham, who had been re- 
turned on the precept; and when this 
matter was mentioned in the course of 
the proceedings, the agent was told, that 
it did not signify what appeared in the 
Gazette, the entry would be found to be 
correct in the book returned to the clerk 
of the House.—The thing of which he 
principally complained was, that the first 
return, that of the earliest date, was 
superseded in the Crown-office, and that 
the return of which he complained was 
substituted for it. And this was the more 
the subject of just complaint, as one was 
on the 13th of June, and the other on the 
17th, and still more as the precept was 
affixed to the writ in one instance, and 
not in the other. Such a return, he con- 
tended, could not be maintained or sup- 
ported by the House. He therefore 
thought, that the obvious proceeding for 
the House to adopt was, to reject the 
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return which was informal, and therefore 
nugatory; and to leave to any party 
which might feel itself aggrieved, the op- 
portunity of appealing to the House for 
redress for any injury it might sustain 
from the decision of the House ; a redress 
which, on a representation of just ground 
of complaint, he was satisfied the House 
would be ready to afford. He concluded, 
by moving, “ That the Indenture by which 
James Adam Gordon and James Mackil- 
lop esquires, were returned to serve in 
patliament for the borough of Tregony, be 
taken off the file.” 

Mr. Wynn assured the hon. and learned 
member that he should not have thought 





himself at all disorderly in interrupting 
him before he had concluded his speech, 
had he been aware that his motion would 
have taken the shape which he had 
eventually given it. The hon. and learned 
member commenced by telling them, that | 
he had a motion to submit on a matter | 
connected with their privileges; but, in 

fact, he had concluded with a proposition | 
which was against law, and against the | 
usage of that House. The details with | 
which the learned gentleman had favoured | 
them, would have been perfectly in place, 

before an election committee, legally con- | 
stituted for the investigation of the alleged | 
irregularity ; but when addressed to that | 
House, which had no power to entertain 

the subject, they were useless to all purpose, | 
but to prejudge the question. What was | 
the substance of the motion? That that | 
House should of its own authority, order | 
a return to be taken off the file. If the | 
learned member could persuade the House | 
to such a course, the next thing he must | 
do, would be to bring in a bill to repeal | 
all the acts relating to elections passed | 
by that House since the commencement | 
of legislation on the subject. If the House | 
were to controvert a return made to it, in 
the manner now proposed, it would lead to 
the greatest inconveniences. For if, under 
any pretence, they were once to arrogate 
to themselves such a power, there would 
be always plenty of cases, with circum- 
stances of a special and peculiar nature, 
to demand their interference. It was the | 
established practice of the House, in cases | 
of this kind,” to refer the matter in the 
first instance, to a committee of privileges. 
That was the course pursued in the case 
of Pomfret, in the time of James the Ist. 
In that case it was decided, that the pro- 
per course to be pursued was, to refer mat- 
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ters of disputed election to an election 
committee. He knew nothing of the par- 
ties in this case; but he must say, that an 
election committee would be the only 
tribunal in which justice could be done, 
and an opportunity given of defending 
the return complained of, and shewing 
that it was legal, and one which the 
House ought to adopt. The learned mem- 
ber had found a precedent for the course he 
recommended in the time of William and 
Mary, about the year 1690. At that time 
the House exercised a jurisdiction over re- 
turns, and felt no hesitation whatever at 
acting, if a clear case was brought before 
it, without the aid of a committee. But 
the object of the Grenville act was, that 
in no case the House should act of itself. 
The greatest danger would arise from the 
House exercising such a power: and even 
if it were to assume the jurisdiction, it 
would not proceed to exercise it, without 
first referring the matter to a committee 
of precedents. There were several cases 
on the subject, but he would not then go 
into them, as he thought there was but 
one in which the House interfered with a 
return to which the sheriff was no party. 
There was, however, one case which bore 
a strong analogy to the present: it was 
that of the borough of Liskeard. There 
the party to whom the precept was issued 
by the sheriff made a regular return, and 
another return was made by other parties. 
The one return was under the regular seal 
of the corporation, while the other was 
without that requisite, and under the seals 
of parties to whom no precept was issued. 
There could be no doubt of the irregularity 
of the latter return, but still he was of 
opinion, that to interfere in the manner 
required by the hon. mover, in the present 
instance, would be improper, and the more 
so, because it could be decided by an 
election petition. It could not be done 
without the examination of evidence at the 
bar of the House ; and it would be unusual 
and inconvenient to examine and cross- 
examine a number of persons at that 
bar. By the election laws there was a 
committee expressly appointed to try the 
merits of election petitions and returns. 
In the case of the city of Westminster, in 
1784, the high bailiff made a return, not 
of certain persons to sit in that House, but 
that certain candidates had such and such 
a number of votes, Against that return 
Mr. Fox petitioned, and the House de- 
cided, that they could take no cognizance 
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of it, because they could only come toa 
decision upon a return, but in that case 
there was no return at all. The House 
there felt a difficulty as to how it should 
act, and an act was immediately passed, 
giving the House power to decide on peti- 
tions in cases where there had been no 
return. There were no grounds upon 
which the House could proceed to do what 
was required of them. There were a 
number of facts no doubt stated; but it 
would be much better to refer the case to 
an election committee, which had power 
to examine witnesses upon oath. In that 
case the House, if there were any breach of 
duty, either on the part of the sheriff, the 
returning officer, or the clerk of the Crown, 
could visit it upon the party offending, or 
the aggrieved party might have his remedy 
by action, against whoever was in fault. 
The House ought certainly, as far as pos- 
sible, to discourage double returns; be- 
cause, of the two persons returned neither 
could act, and the place which they both 
sought to represent was literally with- 
out a representative so long as the case 
was undecided. For these reasons, he 
must object to the motion, and he en- 
treated the House to pause before they 
consented to a proceeding which might 
form a precedent capable of leading to 
considerable mischief. 

Mr. Lockhart was not disposed to con- 
cur fully with the hon. and learned mover, 
although he certainly had not heard any- 
thing from the right hon. gentleman to 
affect his statement. He thought the 
House ought to exercise its utmost vigi- 
lance to guard against fictitious returns. 
Suppose, for instance, that in some of the 
boroughs or popular places of England, 
where persons voted by scot and lot, some 
person on the part of the scot and lot 
voters assumed to officiate as the return- 
ing officer, and that his return was for- 
warded to the sheriff, and accompanied 
the writ to the clerk of the Crown’s office ; 
great difficulty might arise from setting 
aside such a return. He, therefore, 
thought it necessary to adopt some mea- 
sure to provide against the inconvenience 
that might arise from undue returns in 
such a case, or in a case similar tothe pre- 
sent. When it was considered what ex- 
pense arose from prosecuting petitions in 
cases of controverted elections, every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent ficti- 
tious returns. He would support a mo- 
tion that went to effect such an object, 
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Mr. Brougham differed entirely from 
the right hon. gentleman in the observa- 
tion, that an acquiescence in the present 
motion would infringe upon the Grenville 
act. The right hon. gentleman was not 
more disposed than he himself was, to 
bestow hearty commendation upon that 
act, than which no one more wise or 
virtuous had ever been framed by that or 
any other assembly. For what was the 
object of that act? It was to make a 
voluntary surrender, on the part of this 
branch of the legislature, of a jurisdiction 
which it found itself not capable of wisely 
and impartially exercising. So far, there- 
fore, as the Grenville act went to take 
from that House, in its collective capacity, 
the right of determining upon cases of 
controverted elections, and to refer such 
cases to a more satisfactory tribunal, it 
had his approval. But this provision for 
a competent tribunal to decide upon such 
cases, did not go to take away from par- 
liament the right and power of self-defence 
and protection, in the event of circum- 
stances totally unconnected with those 
under which that act was originally passed. 
Did his hon. and learned friend propose, 
that that act should, in this particular 
case, be infringed on, or did he propose 
that inquiry and examination should be 
abandoned, where investigation could be 
attended with advantage? No such thing. 
There was here no necessity for such in- 
quiry ; for the decision was to be formed 
on an inspection of the returns themselves. 
They were both before them. It was un- 
necessary to examine into the details of 
the election; for there were documents 
before the House which, without reference 
to such details, would enable them to 
come to a decision. Here were two 
returns. In one, the indenture was an- 
nexed to the writ by the sheriff; in the 
other, it was not. In the one all the ne- 
cessary forms were complied with; in the 
other, they were not. The question for 
the House to determine was, which of these 
returns the House should adopt? Wit- 
nesses were not necessary. They had the 
evidence of their own senses to regulate 
them in the course most proper to pursue. 
The case of the election of Liskeard had 
been adverted to; but, in his opinion, the 
cases were by no means analogous. Even 
in that case he had the high constitutional 
authority of Mr. Pitt to support him in 
the opinion, that that case did not fall 
within the Grenville act, and that the 
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House went too far, when they referred it | House; but having been concerned in the 
to a committee, and neglected to decide | Liskeard case, he felt it necessary to say a 


upon it themselves immediately. 
that was a case which called for the in- 


terference of the House, how much more | 


strongly did the present do so? For there 
was this difference between these cases, 
that in the case of Liskeard both returns 


| 


were annexed to the writ, but in the pre- | 
| he obtained the signatures of several per- 
sons who were rejected voters, and that 


sent there was only one ; and it was there- 
fore more imperative on the House to come 
to a decision. The two cases were toto 
celo different. 
test of the validity of the return was, that 
of its being annexed to the writ. If such 
a practice as that now complained of was 
permitted, it would be competent for any 


person who might wish to prevent the | 
| the circumstances which accompanied that 


properly elected members from sitting for 


any place for some months after the elec- | 


The most satisfactory | 


But if , few words,'in reference to the proceedings 


on that occasion. He was proposed as a 
candidate, and a majority of votes tendered 
for him. For the other candidates, votes 
were also tendered, many of which were 
rejected. The agent of the other party 
procured a piece of parchment, to which 


parchment was received by the under 
sheriff, and by him attached to the precept. 


| It was contended in the House, that it was 


a case not necessary to be referred to an 


| election committee, and the general con- 


tion, to send returns to the sheriff; who, | 
for his own security, would probably for- | 


ward them to the Crown-office, and thus 
the duly elected members would for a 
time be debarred from sitting. By such 
means, it would be competent for him, 


sideration of it was as it had been repre- 
sented by the learned gentleman. What 


case had to do with the present question, 
was for the House to determine. There 
was no double return. There was no re- 
turn at all, or any thing partaking of that 
character. The distinction between it and 


' the present case was, that the matter was 


with two hundred pieces of paper forward- | 
returns; each of them pretending to be a 


ed to the sheriff, and by the sheriff trans- 
mittedto the Crown-office, to embarrass 
the returns of two hundred members ; and 
he owned there were times in that House, 
when he would be glad that he could per- 
form some operation that could effect 
such a reduction of members [a laugh]. 


However desirous he or any other person | 


might be, to possess the power of making 
such fictitious returns, he thought that 
that capability in him, or in any other per- 
son, would very inadequately compensate 


‘count for his 


| the House to decide. 


for the mischief arising from making mock | 


returns to that House. 
other disadvantages which the return of 


which the present motion complained was, | 


that it was not made until four days after 
the correct return. 
learned friend did not go to deprive any 
party of a right which they might suppose 
they were entitled to; it only went to de- 
clare which of the returns, upon the evi- 
dence of the returns themselves, was the 
one that that House ought to sanction and 
approve of. It did not deprive any party 
of the opportunity of petitioning against it, 
or of adopting any ulterior measure they 
might think proper. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that nothing was 


The motion of his | 


Among the many | 


then determined by a simple inspection of 
the document; but here there were two 


return. It appeared to him that this case 
could not, like the former, be decided bya 
simple inspection of the returns. It was 
not competent for him to say how far the 
clerk of the Crown was, in the present 
case, in fault, but he was certain, that 
officer would be able satisfactorily to ac- 
conduct. Whether the 
question was similar to the former, was for 
All he knew was, 
that he had been, in that instance, kept for 
some time out of his seat. 

Mr. Abercromby wished to explain that 
nothing could be taken as a return to the 
king’s writ, except the return made by the 
sheriff to the Crown-office, and by the 
officer of the Crown to the House. There 
was the book on the table, stating that 
one return was annexed to the precept, 
and annexed by the sheriff to the writ; 
and also stating, that the other return was 
not annexed to the precept or to the writ, 
as well as that it was not regularly received, 
in point of time. From the manner in 
which the entry was made no further evi- 
dence was necessary for the House to 
decide the question. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had never contended 


further from his intention than to take any | that any return should be received by the 
part in this discussion, nor was he aware | House, except such as had been made 
of its nature until he had entered the | through the sheriff; nor did he think the 
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House would treat that as a return which 
had not been regularly annexed to the 
writ. He only contended, that it would 
not be safe for the House to decide at once 
without any inquiry. 

Mr. Horace Twiss thought the House 
ought to decide from the documents before 
them. If they went out of those docu- 
ments, they would travel out of the record. 

Mr. Carter thought the House had no 
power to alter the return made by the 
sheriff, except it was decided by a compe- 
tent tribunal that he had acted corruptly 
or illegally. He thought, therefore, that 
the book on their table was quite sufficient 
to decide the case. The second return, it 
was clear, was never mentioned as a return 
by the sheriff himself. 

Mr. D. Gilbert thought the whole ques- 
tion was, whether the second return cou!d 
be called a legal return. In his opinion, 
it was no return at all, though he did not 
think that any blame was attributable to 
the sheriff. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he must 
make a confession, and take to himself 
whatever shame attached to it; namely, 
that he was ignorant of the course which 
ought to be pursued in this case, and if 
called on to vote, he must oppose the 
motion ; because, in his present state of 
information on the subject, he was unwil- 
ling to assent toa vote which would decide 
it all at once and for ever. He was not 
prepared to go the whole length with the 
hon. and learned gentleman in saying that 
want of annexation to the writ constituted 
a nullity. If that were so, undoubtedly the 
learned gentleman’s case would be a very 
strong one. However, as it would be 
better to decide by precedents, and as this 
would decide future cases, he would sug- 
gest the propriety of adjourning the ques- 
tion for further discussion, when they 
would come better prepared to give it that 
attention which its importance required. 
He had at first thought that it would be 
better to call the clerk of the Crown to the 
bar, to give explanation, if necessary ; but 
on consideration, he thought that might be 
deciding the case at one side. He would 
move, that the debate be adjourned to 
Wednesday, and that the clerk of the 
Crown be ordered to be in attendance.— 
Agreed to. 


Corn Importation Acts—OrDER IN 
Covuncit.] The House having resolved 
itself into a committee on the Corn Impor- 
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tation acts, to which the Order in Council 
of the Ist of September was referred, 

Mr. Huskisson addressed the committee. 
He began by observing, that as the Orders 
in Council for the opening of the ports for 
the admission of oats, oatmeal, peas, beans, 
and rye, which had just been referred to 
the committee, was issued, not only with- 
out the authority of law, but in direct con- 
travention of existing statutes, and as his 
Majesty had called parliament together at 
this time chiefly for the purpose of having 
that order submitted for their consideration, 
he thus took the earliest opportunity of 
submitting to the House the grounds on 
which his Majesty had been advised to issue 
that order. This was a duty which 
ministers owed to parliament, to the 
country, and to themselves; and if it 
should be the pleasure of the legislature to 
grant them the indemnity for which they 
sued, so far from its becoming a dangerous 
precedent, it would rather tend to 
strengthen and confirm the precise bounds 
by which the different authorities in the 
state were limited. They owed it also to 
themselves to seek the indemnity of parlia- 
ment, as they would otherwise be subject 
to certain legal consequences for having so 
advised the Crown; and they likewise 
owed it to those subordinate officers who 
acted under their orders in opening the 
ports. The date of the Order in Council 
was the Ist of September. At that time 
most of the members of parliament were 
resident in the country, and had opportuni- 
ties, in their several districts, of observing 
the state of the harvest. That circum- 
stance would render it the less necessary 
for him to go into any lengthened state- 
ment on the present occasion ; and he was 
certain the recollection of those members 
would bear him out in the assertion, that 
never was there a period when the reports 
from the different parts of the country so 
entirely concurred as to the harvest, and 
he hoped that those reports would be suf- 
ficient to justify ministers in the course 
they had pursued. With respect to the 
state of the crops at that time, he would 
say first, that wheat, taken as a whole, was 
deficient in quantity and quality ; and the 
quality of course affected the value of the 
quantity. Barley, on the whole, would not 
make more than about two thirds of an 
average crop. Oats were generally defi- 
cient, and beans and peas much more so ; 
and such had been the appearance of those 
crops in the ground, that in the month of 
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July the prices were rapidly rising. About 
the middle of June, when the price ought 
to be at the highest, as the old stock would 
at that time be nearly exhausted, the 
average price was 22s. 1ld. On the 4th 
of August, taking the average of the whole 
kingdom, it had risen to 27s. 3d., and had 
considerably exceeded that price in many 
districts. The House were aware that the 
two weeks from that date were the only 
weeks which were left to be included in 
the general quarterly average. The last 
of those two weeks it had risen Is. 6d. 
above that price, at which, if it were the 
general average of the quarter, the ports 
would be open for the importation of 
foreign oats. With this information as to 
the general deficiency of the crop, and the 
consequent apprehended scarcity, they 
waited to see what would be the price in 
the two remaining weeks. In the week 
ending the 18th, the general average price 
was 28s, 2d.; in that ending the 25th, it 
was 29s. 4d.; and in the last days of the 
month it rose above 30s. On the Ist of 
September it was 30s. 7d., and was con- 
tinuing to rise rapidly. The committee 
would bear in mind, that in several districts 
where oatmeal, and not flour, constituted 
a very large proportion of the food of the 
people, its price rose very much above that 
which had been quoted as the general 
average. Besides the knowledge of these 
facts, his Majesty’s ministers had also the 
information, that the crop of oats was in 
general a failure in several foreign countries 
from which oats were usually imported. 
Knowing this, and seeing that great 
scarcity was to be apprehended at home, 
not merely from the deficiency of the oat 
crop, but from the general failure of legu- 
minous productions throughout the country, 
owing to the great drought which pre- 
vailed, it became necessary to take steps 
to obtain a timely supply of food, not 
merely for the cattle, but for that large 
portion of the people who were dependent 
on oatmeal for food. But another circum- 
stance which operated on his Majesty’s 
ministers was, that the accounts from Lan-: 
cashire and from Ireland were of such an 
alarming nature, as almost to excite despair ; 
and if the drought had continued, if Pro- 
vidence had not lent its aid by a timely 
fall of rain, the potatoe crops must have 
been ruined. In that case, they would 
have had to fall back on the scanty supply 
ofoats which remained, and must have found 
themselves in a state of the utmost distress 
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for a supply of food for the great mass 
of the people. During the whole of his 
experience, never did the country appear 
in a situation more alarming. ‘To add to 
the grounds of apprehension, the hay crop, 
in the richest parts of England, was in a 
condition to call forth fears of the utmost 
scarcity, and the fact was, that at the sea- 
son of the year in question, such was the 
miserable state of vegetation, that it was 
absolutely necessary to feed cattle with 
green fodder, as in the depth of winter. 
In such a condition of the country, with 
such prospects, could there be the slightest 
hesitation in taking any step that might 
be requisite for securing to the country a 
supply of the first necessary of existence ? 
Could his Majesty’s ministers, for a single 
moment, entertain a doubt that their first 
duty was, at whatever risk, to guard 
against the impending scarcity, by the ad- 
mission of peas, beans, and grain? The 
statements he had made, verified as they 
must have been by the observation of hon. 
gentlemen, fully warranted him in asserting 
that had ministers waited till the 15th of 
November, when by law the ports might 
have been opened, the consequences would 
probably have proved most calamitous. 
From the rapid rise of prices before the 
first of September, their continued eleva- 
tion subsequent to that period, the condi- 
tion of the crops at home, and the pros- 
pects of supply from abroad, he had not 
the slightest difficulty in saying, that the 
minister who should hesitate to advise the 
admission of foreign grain, would be un- 
worthy equally of the favour of the mo- 
narch, and of that fair and liberal confi- 
dence which was reposed in the ministers of 
the Crown, while parliament was not sitting. 
He put it tothe committee, whether it could 
fora moment be thought, that any minister 
deserved to be trusted by the Crown, or 
supported by parliament, who could for a 
single instant hesitate to choose between 
a breach of the law on the one hand, or 
the risk, nay the certainty, of famine on 
the other. Having submitted to the com- 
mittee these observations, he trusted he 
had said enough to justify the measure 
that had been adopted, so far as it related 
to removing the prohibition, which would 
have excluded grain until the 15th of 
November, and he would have contented 
himself with having said thus much, had 
that measure been confined to simple re- 
moval; but there was another feature of 
the case which required notice, He al- 
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luded to the duty to be imposed on the 
grain admitted, or rather, he should say, 
undertaken to be paid thereon. The ad- 
visers of the Crown, on this occasion, had 
departed as little as possible from the 
spirit of the existing Corn-laws. They 
required the parties importing to pay cer- 
tain duties ; that is, the order in council 
imposed upon the importers the necessity 
of entering into an engagement to pay a 
specified duty, provided that duty should 
be sanctioned by parliament ; and, in pur- 
suance thereof, bonds had been entered 
into. Therefore, the act necessary to be 
passed on the present occasion, should 
not merely indemnify the parties who in- 
curred this responsibility, but should, if 
parliament took the view of the subject 
which he did, empower the Crown to re- 
cover those duties. Honourable gentle- 
men might differ as to the amount of duty 
tobeimposed, The principles upon which 
ministers had acted in settling these du- 
ties, he would now explain. It was enact- 
ed already, that if the price of oats was 
above 28s. the duty was to be two shil- 
lings permanently, and two shillings addi- 
tional for the first three months. 

It must be obvious, that the only inten- 
tion for which the additional duty of two 
shillings had been imposed for the first 
three months was, to check the amount 
imported, lest it should exceed the wants 
of the country, and thus be injurious to 
the home-grower. If they had taken a 
right estimate of the harvest of the year, 
such a check would have been deemed un- 
necessary. The whole oat crop had hard- 
ly exceeded one half of an average crop. 
Instead, therefore, of checking the import- 
ation of this species of corn, ministers were 
called upon to give encouragement to the 
largest importation. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, the average price of the whole 
kingdom exceeded 30s. a quarter; on the 
5th of August it had exceeded 30s. 4d. 
in not less than six districts. If no foreign 
corn had been introduced into the country 
until the 15th of November, the time at 
which it might have been imported by law, 
it was impossible to conceive that the 
price would not have gone on rapidly in- 
creasing, until by the 15th of November, 
the return would have been very consider- 
ably above the legal importation price.— 
On the subject of the amount of the duty, 
he would observe, that he thought it 
should not have exceeded 2s.; for had 4s. 
been imposed, there could have been but 
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little doubt that the importers would have 
waited until the 15th of November, and 
taken their chance of being then able to 
introduce it at the nominal duty of 4d. 
per quarter. In confirmation of this, he 
would observe, that of the quantity im- 
ported, 600,000 quarters of wheat, 150,000 
were actually overheld, the owners de- 
clining to pay the duty of 2s., and rather 
desiring to take their chance on the 15th 
of November. In the last week, the prices 
were 29s. and 30s., in thirteen or fourteen 
counties out of the twenty-four, from which 
he had received reports; and these re- 
ports, he could inform the committee, 
were from counties where the great mass of 
the population were, in a considerable de- 
gree, dependent on oats for their food ; 
amongst which might be included Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Northumberland, Ches- 
ter, Gloucester, and Lancashire, and afew 
others. In Lancashire the price was 35s. ; 
affording another strong proof of the ne- 
cessity there was for opening the ports, 
and of obtaining a supply of that article. 
Under all these circumstances, he trusted 
he had made out a case to justify minis- 
ters in taking off the prohibition, and in 
securing the country from the dangers by 
which it was threatened—dangers, from 
which, he trusted, the decision of the 
House would encourage the advisers of the 
Crown, at all times, to guard the country. 
What, in addition to the indemnity, he 
intended to conclude with proposing to 
the commitiee was, that the duty speci- 
fied in the order in council should con- 
tinue till the 15th February, when the 
next averages would be struck, and, in the 
mean time, that corn should be permitted 
to be introduced on the payment of that 
duty, as it had been done since the issue 
of the order in council. When the com- 
mittee looked at the price of grain gene- 
rally, and of wheat in particular—when 
they considered the scarcity of food for 
cattle, and for the great mass of the popu- 
lation—they would, he was satisfied, con- 
cur with him in thinking, that not only 
had a sound discretion been exercised as 
to the past, but that a continuation of the 
system would be highly expedient. He 
would conclude by moving, 

‘“‘1, That all persons concerned in is- 
suing, or advising the issue, or acting in 
execution of, an Order of Council of the 
Ist day of February, 1826, for allowing 
the importation of certain sorts of foreign 
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“2, That the importation of foreign 
oats, oatmeal, rye, pease, and beans, be 
permitted for a time to be limited, on pay- 
ment of the duties hereinafter mentioned : 
that is to say, for every quarter of oats 
2s.; for every boll of oatmeal 2s. 2d.; 
for every quarter of rye, pease, and beans, 
3s. 6d.; and that all bonds which may 
have been taken for the payment of such 
duties shall be duly discharged.” 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that in looking 
at the situation in which the country was 
placed at the period alluded to, his 
Majesty’s ministers were perfectly justified 
in the course they had adopted. This 
was his own opinion, and it was also the 
opinion of many gentlemen with whom 
he concurred in the general view of the 
Corn-laws. But, in saying this, he begged 
not to be understood as meaning to retract 
any thing he had formerly said with re- 
spect to that question. His sentiments 
remained unaltered on that subject ; but 
he thought the case now before the com- 
mittee formed no part of that general 
question. He was ready to admit, that 
a sufficient case had been made out for 
the measure adopted by ministers. In 
expressing that, he believed that he only 
spoke the feelings of the landed interest. 
He would go further, and say, that he 
only spoke their sentiments in declaring, 
that all the country gentlemen were greatly 
indebted to ministers for that which they 
had done. He made this observation, 
because it was asserted, most unjustly, 
that the landed interest were the only 
persons who differed from public opinion 
upon this most important subject. He 
knew it was a principle generally admitted 
among persons concerned in commeree, 
that, after any unusual depression, they 
were at liberty to seek for a remuneration 
of their losses in advanced prices. That 
was, as he understood, a general principle 
in trade and manufactures, and it was not 
at all unfair. But it was not applicable, 
at all times, to the agricultural interest. 
That interest had been as depressed as 
any class in the kingdom, and no good 
could result from exciting jealousy between 
them and the manufacturers. The best 
remedy for the evils of the country was 
to look them fairly in the face, and not 
to. enter into any recrimination between 
the different classes of society. When 
the great question came under considera- 
tion, he hoped the House would not be 
told that landlord were oppressive, and 
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exacted rents that their tenants could not 
pay. He trusted, that all declamation 
addressed to the passions of the people 
would be avoided, and that the question 
would be discussed without any mixture 
of prejudice. He did not think this a 
proper time for entering upon the question 
of the Corn-laws, and he was glad that 
ministers had confined themselves to the 
immediate question before the House. 

Mr. Whitmore did not rise to oppose 
the measure now under consideration. 
He believed it was the only course minis- 
ters could have pursued. But it was 
most desirable, without now attempting 
to enter on the merits of the great question 
of the Corn-laws, that an early settlement 
of it should take place. He could not 
help pointing out to the House the strange 
nature of the law by which the corn trade 
was to have been regulated. They were 
now deliberating upon the third instance 
of its infraction within the last three 
years. Could a heavier censure fall upon 
any law than that simple fact? They 
passed a law which suffered repeated in- 
fractions from the executive government : 
they were suddenly convened to consider 
of the infraction, and they all felt satisfied 
that the breach of the law was the only 
safe conduct which government could 
adopt. The year before last they adopted 
resolutions in direct contradiction to this 
law: they did the same last year: and 
now they were assembled to pass an act 
of indemnity to ministers for breaking 
through it. He put it to the House, if 
such a law ought any longer to disgrace 
the Statute-book. He was prepared to 
show, at the proper time, that it was not 
only in hostility to the general prosperity 
of the country, but that it acted most 
injuriously on that interest for whose 
benefit it had been enacted. He concur- 
red with the hon. baronet in hoping, that 
no recrimination or angry feelings would 
be allowed to mix themselves up with 
the consideration of this question. It 
was one of vast importance to all interests, 
affecting, as it did, not only the prosperity 
of the agricultural, but the manufacturing 
and trading classes. It was likewise a 
question of great difficulty, which it be- 
came all to approach with calmness; and 
he trusted, the passtons and interests of 
individuals would not be mixed up im a 
nratter so intimately affecting the universal 
safety and well-being of the state. With 
respect to the recent act of ministers, it 
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was one forced on them by circumstances, 
and of which the strongest advocates of 
the existing system did not venture to 
complain. 

Colonel Wood wished the hon. gentle- 
man had followed the example of the hon. 
baronet who preceded him, and reframed 
from any animadversion on the Corn-law. 
As he had made many allusions to it on 
different occasions, it would have been 
well if the hon. gentleman had taken the 
trouble to ascertain what that law was. 
Among the various publications which had 
appeared upon it, he had perused one 
which had been put forth by the hon. 
gentleman. In that pamphlet he found 
it asserted, that the principle of the law 
of 1815 was, to cut off all intercourse, as 
to the trade in grain, with foreign coun- 
tries; that the trade im corn was rendered, 
by that law, the exception, and not the 
rule; and that the object of it was, to 
serew up the prices at home to an un- 
natoral elevation. Now, so far was the 
trade in corn made the rule of the law in 
1815—so far was it from being made the 
exception, that it was established, that 
when the averages were at 63s. and under, 
the import duty should be 25s., and when 
above 63s., then the mmport duty was to 
be only 2s. 6d. He would leave it, then, 
to the House to determine, how just had 
been the assertion of the hon. gentleman, 
that the object of the law and its effect 
had been to cut off all intercourse m 
foreign grain. He begged the committee 
to look at the three resolutions then pass- 
ed; the first of which declared, that all 
corn, come from where it would, should 
be landed and housed for exportation 
duty free ; and that it should be exported 
also duty free. He noticed this to show 
how necessary it was for those who under- 
took to write upon any law, first of all to 
understand it. This most valuable regu- 
lation they owed to the late Mr. Rose ; 
and the declared object of it was, that 
whether the country was engaged in war 
on her own account, or remained neutral 
in the wars of other countries, there should 
still be a resource for times of difficulty, 
in the importation of foreign grain; that 
the factors of the Baltic might be induced, 
as it were, to transport their warehouses 
from Dantzic toour own shores. So much 
for the desion of cutting off all trade in 
grain. Now, as to the second argument, 


that of screwmg up prices. This was a 
charge made by the hon. gentleman. 
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This had been a subject upon which the 
press had been incessantly at work for 
six months, and such was the misrepre- 
sentation to which they had recourse to 
bring down the Corn-law. The arrange- 
ment made by that law went to give the 
home-growers a remunerating price, and 
the command of the home-market, while 
enough grain. was produced to feed the 
whole population; and the average price 
had been, during five or six years past, not 
80s., as it had been assumed by the op- 
ponents of that time, but 60s. The price 
of bread for four or five years past had not 
been complained of nor could it be 
complained of. As to the measure now 
under consideration, he agreed, that 
there was not the slightest objection to the 
step taken by government, in opening the 
portson their own responsibility. There was 
one thing which he did not exactly under- 
stand in the statement of theright hon. gen-: 
tleman. He did not know, as oats had risen 
to 30s. at the time of publishing these or- 
ders in council, why the ports had not 
been opened at once at the duty of 4s. 
Again, as on the 15th of November, about 
the time of striking the averages, the ports 
had been opened till forty days after 
the opening of parliament, were they to 
remain open, as under the operation of 
the law in opening them they would have 
been, till February, the next period for 
striking the averages ? Upon that question 
depended another ; namely, whether there 
was any necessity for passing this bill of 
indemnity now, or whether it could not 
have been as well done in February? He 
ceprecated the aggravating attempts of 
the press to dissever the manufacturing 
and agricultural mterests, and hoped that 
the House would adopt measures which 
would have the effect of putting a stop to 
them. 

Mr. Warburton, member for Bridport, 
expressed a hope, that the intimation 
thrown out by the Foreign Secretary of 
State would be rigidly adhered to, and 
that any measure relative to an alteration 
of the Corn-laws would be brought for- 
ward in that House without any previous 
intimation elsewhere ; so that every mem- 
ber would come equally unprepared and 
equally unprejudiced to the discussion of 
this important subject. 

Colonel Torrens; member for Ipswich, 
said, he was aware it was irregular to al- 
lude to.any discussion which had taken 
— that House on a previous occas 
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sion, but he might, perhaps, be allowed to 
assume that, at another time, no matter 
when, and in a certain place, no matter 
where, an hon. gentleman had used ex- 
pressions something similar to the follow- 
ing :—that the traders and manufacturers 
were seeking to convert themselves into 
lords and gentlemen, by turning lords and 
gentlemen, into beggars. Now, if he had 
heard any such expressions used by any 
gentleman, he should immediately con- 
clude, that the party so using them de- 
served to be ranked among the exclusive 
advocates of the landed interests. For 
himself, he must object to any attempt to 
sever the feelings and interests of one class 
of subjects from those of another. All the 
great interests were so united and bound 
together in interests, that they could not 
elevate one for any length of time but at 
the expense of the other. He considered 
the value of land as the true barometer 
of national opulence. He rejoiced to see 
that value increased, because it indicated 
national prosperity. The difference be- 
tween the agricultural gentlemen and him- 
self was, that he would surround it by 
a natural and congenial atmosphere of 
national wealth, while they were anxious 
occasionally to make the mercury ascend 
in the scale, and to preserve its precarious 
elevation by an artificial pressure. If the 
prices of land should, by these means, be 
brought so high as to raise the prices of 
grain and cattle much beyond the level 
of the European markets, capital would 
emigrate to more happy climes, and leave 
the agriculturist to lament over the deso- 
lation which he had brought upon him- 
self. It would not be the pulling down 
alone of the trade and manufactures, but 
it would resemble the last effort of de- 
spairing frenzy, which would drag down 
the pillars of the temple, and bury itself in 
the ruins. 

Mr. Western said, he considered that mi- 
nisters were justified in the course they 
had pursued, and that, seeing the temper 
and feeling of the House, he would not at 
present enter into the general question of 
the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Wodehouse concurred with the last 
speaker in approving of the conduct of 
ministers, It was his intention to have 
gone more at large into the general ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws, but, observing the 
temper and disposition of the House on 
the subject, he forbore doing so for the 
present, 








Mr. Calcraft thought that ministers 
could not have-acted otherwise than they 
had done. He would not anticipate the 
general discussion. He was one of those, 
who felt great inconvenience at the post- 
ponement of the question; yet he could 
discover many good reasons for that post- 
ponement. He approved, therefore, of the 
determination of government to promul- 
gate nothing until after the holydays. He 
advised every member to use his best 
endeavours to allay animosities, and abstain 
from any observations, until the opportunity 
should arrive for a full and conclusive 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Benett deprecated the appointment 
of any more committees to examine into 
the operation of the Corn-laws. He con- 
ceived such a step to be utterly needless, 
after the mass of information which had 
been collected on the subject. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman observed, that 
all the interests of the country were so 
closely connected, that any measure which 
tended to uphold one of them exclusively, 
was certain, in the long run, to be injuri- 
ous to that very interest. In avowing 
himself friendly to some alteration in the 
Corn-laws, he did not consider himself to 
be seeking the advantage of his own con- 
stituents at the expense of any other class 
of the community. He fully agreed with 
an hon. gentleman who-once represented 
the city of London, that he was not so 
much sent to parliament to guard the 
interests of the city, as to guard those of 
the country at large, and, indeed, he might 
say, of posterity. In conclusion, he would 
not compliment ministers on the policy 
which they had pursued with regard to 
this question, for he thought that if they 
had any feeling, they must be nauseated 
with the compliments they had received 
already. However, this much he would 
say, that they would have been highly 
criminal if they had abstained from acting 
as they had done. 

Mr. Hume asserted, that, both in the 
House and out of it, there was a unani- 
mous opinion, that the question of the 
Corn-laws ought to undergo immediate 
discussion. Such being the case, the 
conduct of ministers appeared very extra- 
ordinary. There were hundreds of peti- 
tions to be presented from the manufactur- 
ing districts against those laws; and no 
gentleman would perform his duty in 
presenting them, if he did not state fully 
the nature of their contents, Discussion 
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would thereby arise upon the subject daily ; 
and the certainty that it would do so 
ought to induce ministers to assign a 
reason for wishing to avoid it. If they 
expected further information on the sub- 
ject, the avowal of such expectation would 
be a fair reason for postponing the discus- 
sion of it; but if they did not, they were 
not consulting the wishes of the country 
in not proceeding with it immediately. 
They had heard much of the interest of 
the manufacturer, and of the agriculturist, 
but there was one interest of which they 
had not heard one word of, and that was 
the interest of the people. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES OF THE 
House-—Mnr. Brocpen.] On the order 
of the day for the House resolving itself 
into a committee of supply, 

Mr. Brogden addressed the House. 
He said, that he had now had the honour 
of filling the important and honourable 
situation of Chairman of the Committees 
of the House for nearly two whole parlia- 
ments; and he was not conscious of hav- 
ing done any act, during that period, 
which was either dishonourable in itself or 
derogatory from the situation which he 
filled in that House and in society at large. 
Within the few last months, however, he 
had been assailed by public and private 
calumnies, the most unjustifiable and un- 
founded. He had rebutted those calum- 
nies as far as was in his power; but they 
were still circulated to his disadvantage, 
in consequence of the prejudices which 
had been excited against him. He was 
happy, however, in having it in his power 
to say, that from those who knew him best, 
he had received, not blame, but thanks; 
he had met, not with accusation, but 
applause ; whilst, on the other hand, he 
was sorry to say, that among the public 
at large his character had been torn from 
him by anonymous publications of the 
most scandalous and virulent description. 
He would venture to affirm, that there 
was no gentleman on either side of the 
House, let his politics be what they might, 
who had investigated the merits of his 
case, and possessed sufficient knowledge 
of it to decide on the accusations which 
had been preferred against him. In such 
a condition, though he felt himself per- 
fectly guiltless, he could not think of 
presenting himself as a candidate for the 
office which he had filled in the two last 
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calumnies which had been propagated 
against him [loud cheers]. He was 
sure that the House would do him justice 
when an inquiry into the charges against 
him should be instituted, and that it would, 
in the mean time, appreciate the motives 
which induced him to act as he then 
acted. All that he would say further was, 
that he was guiltless of all fraud, and that 
he wished the transaction alluded to by 
the hon. alderman who had brought it be- 
fore the House to be fully investigated. At 
present, he bowed before the storm which 
had been excited against him ; but he was 
convinced that fair weather would soon 
return, and that his character would shine 
with undiminished brightness in spite of 
the clouds which now obscured it. He 
would not trespass further on the attention 
of the House. On former occasions he 
had often received its indulgence: all 
that he now asked for was its justice. In 
conclusion he challenged the worthy 
alderman, who had been the first to assail 
his character, to give him a speedy oppor- 
tunity of vindicating it from the charges 
which he had brought against it. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he was 
sure that only one impression could have 
been generated in the House by the address 
which the hon. gentleman had delivered— 
an address which was as creditable to 
that hon. gentleman’s sense of what was 
due to himself, as it was consonant to the 
honour of the House, and to the feelings 
of those whose duty it was to suggest a fit 
person to fill the chair of the committees. 
For his own part, he felt that the House, 
although it might avail itself of the hon. 
member’s determination to withdraw him- 
self at present from the chair, which he 
had filled with so much credit to himself 
and advantage to the public business— 
and he could assure it, that he did not 
intend to propose the hon. gentleman for 
its chairman, after what he had just said,— 
he felt, he repeated, that the House, if the 
hon. gentleman came out of the inquity 
which he had challenged, free from moral 
taint, would be sorry to make any arrange- 
ment which would preclude him from 
again filling that situation. At the same 
time, he must observe, that if it had been 
possible—if it had been either respectful 
to the House, or kind to the individual— 
to press him against his own disclaimer, 
he should have been reluctant to place the 
hon, member at present in the chair, be- 
cause he felt that a thousand opportunities 
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during the ordinary business of parliament 
might arise, in which the vague rumours, 
which had necessarily reached the ears of 
every member in the House, might prove 
impediments to the progress of business, 
and matter of unpleasantness to the hon. 
member himself. The course which the | 
hon. member had taken was, in his opinion, | 
manly, wise, and honourable. He was” 
confident that the hon, alderman who had | 
menaced that hon, member—and he did | 
not use the word “menaced” in an offen- | 
sive sense—perhaps he ought rather to 
have said, who had given that hon. 
member notice of his intention to oppose | 
his re-election to the office of chairman of | 
the committees of the House, would feel | 
himself pound to give him as early as | 
possible the opportunity which he sought | 
of exculpating his character. Until that | 
exculpation was complete, he should not | 
deem it respectful to the House to propose | 
to place the hon. member in that situation, 
which he could not fill to the public | i 
advantage, unless he took it free from all ' 
meral taint. When the proper opportu- | 
nity arrived, he should propose as chair- | 
man, pro tempore, another hon. gentleman, | 
who had long been a member of the House, | 
who was conversant with its forms and | 
modes of transacting business, and whom | 
he could venture to recommend to their | 
notice as a man of unblemished honour. 
He would also say this of that gentleman, | 
that though the chairmanship of their. 
committees would be to him, as it must 
be to every member, an object of honour- | 
able ambition, he would be more happy 
in restoring it to its ancient possessor, free 
frem all reproach, than he would be in | 
holding it himself, whilst that gentleman | 
was labouring, unjustly, under the obloquy | 
of the public, 
Mr, Alderman Waithman said, he felt | 
himself in as painful a situation—indeed | 
he might say, in a more painful situation | 
——than he had ever before felt in address- | 
ing a public assembly. He wished it to | 
be distinctly understood by the House, 
that he did not come forward as the ac- 
euser of the hon. gentleman. With re- 
gard to the transactions which he had 
brought before it, and which the hon. 
member had acknowledged to be fraudu- 
lent, the hon, member said that he knew 
nothing. He gave the hon. member credit 
for that assertion; and he now informed 
the House, that it was not upon that 
ground alone that he opposed the re-clec- 
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tion of the hon. member to the situation 
of chairman of the committees of the 
House. He had seen so much of the 
gambling speculations which had recently 
disgraced and exhausted the country—he 
knew so much of the manner in which 
_ they were concocted and subsequently 
managed-—that he considered it derogatory 
| from the honour of the House to have any 
man connected with so many of them, as 
the hon. member was, placed in the re- 
spectable situation of chairman of their 
committees. ‘* Indeed,” continued the 
hon. alderman, had it been possible for 
you, Mr. Speaker, to have been connected 
as the hon. member is with numbers of 
these joint-stock companies, I should have 
| felt it to be my duty, upon public grounds, 
to have made the same objection to your 
re-election to the office which you now so 
honourably fill, as I ventured to say that 
I should make to the re-election of the 
hon. member to the post which he filled 
in the last parliament.” He declared that 
he should not haye said a word bearing 
upon the hon. member, had not the hon. 
member been likely to be again called to 
the situation which he had twice before 
had the honour of filling ; and though he 
might have felt it his duty to have brought 
the whole of the joint-stock companies 
under the notice of parliament, he should 
not have placed the hon. member’s con- 
nexion with them under its consideration, 
unless it had arisen naturally out of the 
investigation. He knew that many hon. 
members of that House had lent their 
names to those speculations ; and that by 
so doing they had inflicted considerable 
mischief on unsuspecting individuals, 
though they had had no participation in 
the fraudulent gains. If such an inquiry 
he 
trusted that the House (even though some 
hon. members of it should be implicated 
by it, and should be proved to have ex- 
tracted money out of the pockets of the 
people, by raising the price of shares by 


‘unfair and dishonourable artifices) would 


do its duty to the country, and would in- 
stitute a rigid investigation into every cir- 
cumstance connected with the subject. 


It might perhaps be asked, why he had 


put himself so prominently forward on this 
occasion. He could give many reasons ; 
but one should suffice. It was his fortune 
to be placed in a high and dignified situa- 
tion in the year 1824, when this mania 
was at its height. He was at that time 
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lord mayor of London, and in conse- 
quence, had numberless applications from 
the various parties in getting up the 
bubbles, to give his sanction tothem. He 
believed that by putting his name to those 
applications he might have put thousands 
of pounds in his pocket. He saw, how- 
ever, through the views of the parties who 
applied to him: he saw the mischief which 
their schemes were certain to produce ; 
and he determined to enter his protest 
against them. It was, perhaps, that very 
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Alexander Grant, as chairman of com- 
mittees. On taking the chair, sir A. 
Grant addressed the committee. He ex- 
pressed his concurrence in what had fallen 
from his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, respecting the late 
chairman, and said that no man would be 
more rejoiced than himself to see him re- 
stored with honour to the situation which 
he had filled so ably in the two previous 
parliaments. 








determination which induced him to watch 
the progress of those bubbles more nar- 
rowly than he otherwise should have done ; 
and the knowledge which he acquired by 
so watching them, convinced him of the 
necessity of entering into an investigation 
of their nature, in case the hon. member, ; ,, 
or any other gentleman, connected with | 
equal numbers of them, should aspire | 
the chairmanship of the committees of that Gisitiamcak Shahan: aed 
House, in order to enable the House to | etition of hobert Gourlay, 
decide whether they were or were not| ‘“ Humbly showeth, That your peti- 
qualified to perform its functions. He tioner, while travelling through England, 
thought it right to observe here, once ; in the year 1800, became acquainted with 
for all, that he had no sort of personal ill; Mr. Arthur Young, secretary to the Board 
will to the hon. member. He had known | of Agriculture, and was prevailed on by 
him many years: he had had some com- | him to visit certain counties, examine and 
mercial dealings with him; and from the | report concerning the condition of the 
time when his acquaintance commenced | labouring poor; that he then saw that 
with the hon. member down to the present | substantial benefits were required to better 
moment, he had never had any ground to | their condition, and thenceforth made the 
complain of him as a man of honour. He | subject his leading pursuit. 
felt it his duty, however, on public grounds, ‘‘ That, in the year 1809, your peti- 
to bring the subject before the House. He | tioner removed from Scotland, and rented 
had observed these gambling speculations | a farm in Wiltshire, chiefly to ascertain 
from their commencement to their close: | more correctly how the system of the 
he had witnessed the ruin which they had | poor-laws could be reformed ; and by the 
diffused throughout the country: he had | year 1817 had nearly satisfied himself, 
seen men of large property stripped of | when he had occasion to go abroad to 
their all, and their names in the Gazette, | Canada, where his views of such reform 
owing to their dabbling in them; and he, | were expanded, and became clear, by 
therefore, thought, that a full examination | connecting this with a grand system of 
ought to be instituted into them, not an | emigration. vn 
examination confined to the hon. member,! ‘‘ That, ever since then, your petitioner 
and letting others go free, but one which | has been overwhelmed with misfortune, 
should embrace all who had become direc- , but never for a moment has he relinquished 
tors of these various companies. If the! the great object of his life ; and now feels 
hon. member should be able to exonerate | confident that, by simple means, and 
himself from the charges which had been | within twenty years, the poor-laws of 
publicly brought against him, he should | England may become a dead letter, and 
be as well pleased as any of the hon. | all need for such in Ireland be done 
member’s friends, and should not offer; away, a 
any opposition to his re-election to that! _ “‘ Having had petitions presented to the 
chair, which the hon. member had filled | House of Commons every session of last 
with so much satisfaction. | parliament, on the subjects of Poor-law, 
The House having gone into the com- | Reform, and Emigration, your petitioner 
mittee, Mr. Secretary Canning named sir now intreats that a select committee may 
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Poor Laws anv Emicration—PEr- 


TITION OF Mr. Gourtay.}] Mr. Hume 
| presented the following petition ae 





To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the 
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be appointed to examine these petitions, 
and gravely consider these subjects, as by 
far the most important and pressing busi- 
ness of the present time. And he will 
ever pray.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hume said, he 
held in his hand a petition from the in- 
corporation of guildry of the city of 
Brechin, praying for a speedy revision of 
the Corn-laws. The petition stated, that 
the admission by ministers of foreign grain, 
was a measure of prudence and necessity, 
and the petitioners were unanimous in 
their expression of that opinion. The 
concluding part of the petition prayed the 
House not to adopt half measures with 
regasd 6 the Corn-laws, but so to deal 
with. them as to remove the necessity of 
ministers having again tg claim an in- 
demnity from parliament for-effecting a 
public good. The hon. member then 
claimed the indulgence of the House while 
he referred to a report in a daily paper, 
tending, as he said, to injure him in the 
eyes of the country. He was well aware 
of the malice and inveterate rancour pur- 
sued towards him by some individuals 
connected with the public press, who gave 
publication to a series of calumnies that 
seriously affected his character. He hoped, 
however, that the time was not far distant 
when the imputations under which he 
laboured would be satisfactorily cleared 
up, by a full explanation of the circum- 
stances which had given rise to them. 
The hon. member then said, in alluding 
to the report in question, that at the close 
of his observations respecting the corn 
question, a few nights ago, when he called 
upon ministers not to postpone the con- 
sideration of that important measure, as 
the peace of the country and the interest 
of the people at large would not admit of 
delay, it was asserted that he was coughed 
down. Had such been the case, it would 
certainly not have been the first time that 
the House had signified a wish that he 
should not say more; but he begged to 
state, that his meaning on the occasion 
alluded to was only partly given, and to 
say that he experienced in that House 
such treatment was only adding to the 
calumhies with which he was constantly 
assailed. He had too much confidence 
in the indulgence of the House, and the 
favour of the Speaker, to suppose that 
such treatment would have been pursued 
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towards him. He stated then, and he 
now begged leave to repeat the sentence, 
which at the time he delivered it, did not 
appear to have been understood. His 
words were, “ The broad principle of the 
Corn-laws involved not only the interest 
of the people, but the peace of the coun- 
try,” and that, therefore, “‘ the considera- 
tion of that question could not with safety 
be postponed.” The latter part of that 
sentence was not given, and he felt it a 
duty to himself that his meaning should 
not be withheld. He regretted that he 
did not see the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, as he wished 
to have asked the right hon. gentleman 
whether it was the serious intention of 
government to postpone the question of 
the Corn-laws. It was notorious that the 
country wa¥ labouring under the greatest 
distress ; and if any serious mischief should 
arise from an over pressure of calamity, 
that mischief might fairly be attributed to 
the postponement of this most vital ques- 
tion. So earnestly did he feel the necessity 
of an early consideration of the Corn-laws, 
that if ministers should determine to defer 
its discussion, he would himself endeavour 
to induce the House to bring in a bill for 
the admission of foreign corn. The hon. 
gentleman proceeded to contend, that the 
fears of the country gentlemen were con- 
siderably over-stated with reference to the 
corn question ; and nothing, he maintained, 
but a fair and full discussion of the sub- 


ject could bring its bearings fairly before 


the public, with a view to the interest of 
all classes. He hoped the observations 
which he threw thus loosely together, 
would not be lost upon the House; and 
that it would not separate for three months 
without coming to some decision on a 
question of such paramount importance as 
the Corn-laws. . 

Mr. Hurst said, he could assure the 
House that the landed interest did not by 
any means feel the alarm on the subject 
of the Corn-laws which was attributed to 
them. He for one had a full confidence 
in the wisdom of the House, and was 
satisfied that it would not proceed to 
legislate on such a subject without ma- 
turely weighing the interests of all parties 
concerned. It was desirable that it should 
be soon disposed of, as landlords at present 
were embarrassed upon what terms to let 
their lands. 

Ordered to lie on the table, 
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Corn-Laws.] Lord King said, he had 
several petitions to present on the subject 
of the Corn-laws ; and he was very sorry, 
on that occasion, that he could not follow 
the recommendation of the noble and 
learned earl on the woolsack, who had 
stated it to be more conformable to par- 
liamentary usage to present petitions with- 
out any comment. If it were his wish to 
perpetuate all kinds of abuses, he certainly 
would follow the prudent example which 
the noble and learned lord had set; but 
his object being the direct contrary, he 
should take the liberty of now making a 
few observations. The first petition which 
he should present, was oné@ from the 
weavers of Carlisle, which he had selected 
on account of its importance and the 
sufferings which the petitioners had en- 
dured. Those sufferings would be an 
ample excuse for the language which they 
had used. It was, indeed; most extra- 
ordinary that so large a number of the 
king’s subjects should put their names to 
a petition containing these words; namely 
—‘‘that thousands, and probably hundreds 
of thousands, frequently addressed each 
other, coolly inquiring whether it was not 
as well to die on the scaffold as of hunger ?” 
Excuse for this was alone to be found in 
the extremity of their sufferings. He had 
inquired of gentlemen capable of giving 
the best information on the subject, and 
he found that the petitioners had given 
but too true a picture of their sufferings. 
Nothing but great suffering could have 
‘induced such language, and the petition 
might, therefore, be regarded as displaying 
the feelings of the people. The petitioners 
prayed for the abolition of the Corn-laws ; 
and, as drowning men catch at straws, 
they prayed besides for an appropriation 
of that property called church property, 
to the payment of the national debt, and 
also for a reform in parliament. The 
petition was worded with all proper ex- 
pressions of humility to their lordships. 

The Earl of Lauderdale supposed this 
to be a petition for the repeal of the Corn- 
laws; but he now found that it was one 
for the confiscation of church property, 
and for reform in parliament. 

Lord King said, the petition was for the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, though it sug- 
gested other measures in addition to that 
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abolition: He had another petition to 
present on the same subject, It was from 
the royal borough of Arbroath. The pe- 
titioners highly approved of the measure 
adopted by ministers for the introduction 
of foreign grain. And prayed for a re- 
visal of the Corn-laws. He should not 
then trouble the House with any more pe- 
titions, as it appeared that their lordships 
did not wish to have too many at a time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to ob- 
serve, that he never remembered to have 
seen the House in the situation in which 
it appeared to be placed at present. To 
be sure the noble earl on the woolsack and 
another noble earl opposite (Westmorland) 
were in the House; but these were not 
the usual persons of whom answers to any 
questions which their lordships migfit have 
to put wereexpected. He should much wish 
to have the opportunity of seeing another 
noble earl (Liverpool) in his place, as he 
had a motion to submit to the House, 
which he wished to make when the noble 
earl was present, and he knew that other 
noble lords were equally desirous of seeing 
the noble earl in the House. 

The Earl of Westmorland believed it 
was the usual practice for noble lords to 
give notice of any motion of importance 
which they might intend to bring forward. 
He was confident that, if his noble friend 
were made acquainted with the wish of 
any of their lordships to see him in his 
place, he would not fail to attend. 


Catruotic Emancrpation.] Earl 
Spencer presented a petition from the 
county of Mayo, praying for Catholic 
Emancipation. The noble earl said, he 
entirely concurred in the object which the 
petition had in view. Ever since the 
Union of the two kingdoms, which was 
now upwards of a quarter of a century, he 
had never altered his opinion on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic claims. On the con- 
trary, every year tended more and more 
to add to the conviction he entertained, 
that neither the interests of strict justice, 
nor of sound policy could be duly regarded, 
until those claims were conceded. In fact, 
without concession there could be no hore 
of peace or security for the empire, and 
he felt persuaded that continued resistance 
to those claims must ultimately be at- 
tended by some tremendous disaster. He 
trusted, however, that when the question 
should again be brought forward, the re- 
sult would be different from that which 
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their lordships had witnessed hitherto. 
Ordered to fie on the table. 
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Ariena Mixinc Company—Peti- 
TION OF Rocer Frartrery.| Mr. Alder- 
man Waithmun said, he had a petition to 
present to the House, which was of great 
importance to the public, and involved 
also the honour and independence of the 
House, The petition was from Mr. Roger 
Flattery, of Dublin, who was formerly a 
civil engineer in the employment of go- 
vernment, and whose name must be 
familiar to many gentlemen present, as 
comneggt with the Arigna Mining Com- 
pany. “The petitioner complained of a 
variety of grievances which he suffered 
in consequence of his connexion with that 
mischievous and ruinous undertaking. It 
appeared that Mr. Flattery had sold his in- 
terest in the Arigna mines to the under- 
takers of that scheme, for the sum of 
10,000/., reserving to himself one fifth of 
the profits thereof, making his interest in 
the company to amount to 25,000/. Ofthat 
sum, however, he complained that he had 
been unjustly defrauded, in consequence 
of the malpractices of the directors of the 
company. The petitioner therefore prayed 
the House to take the conduct of those 
persons into consideration, and also to in- 
stitute an inquiry with respect to the part 
which some honourable members of that 
House had taken with regard to that con- 
cern. The worthy alderman said, that 
the presenting of this petition had, in some 
measure, anticipated his intention of bring- 
ing the whole of the proceedings of the 
Arigna company before the House, some 
day in the next week. With respect to 
an hon. gentleman, whose name was con- 
nected with the company (Mr. Brogden), he 
should certainly have fulfilled his intention 
of bringing forwarded to the notice of the 
House the conduct of that gentleman, and 
it was his fixed determination to have 
shown that he could not, consistently 
with the dignity and honour of parliament, 
have filled the situation to which he had 
been appointed. That hon, genticman, 
however, having declined to act as chair- 
man of the committees of the House, he 
would not have felt himself called upon 
to. proceed any further at present, nor did 
he wish to bring forward charges either 
against fhe hon. gentleman or against any 
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other individual, but that facts had lately 
come to his knowledge which he should 
feel it his duty to submit to the House on 
an early occasion, and he hoped that a 
committee would be appointed to whom 
the case would be referred, and that that 
committee would be composed of gentlemen 
who were not interested in companies of 
this decription. With respect to the pre- 
sent petitioner, he could assure the House 
that he had never seen him until that day, 
nor had he ever had any connexion 
directly or indirectly with him. The worthy 
alderman concluded by moving that the 
petition be brought up. 

The Speaker wished to ask the hon. 
alderman whether the petition implicated 
any member of that House by name. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman replied, that 
it did not. It merely prayed for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the persons connected 
with a certain company. 

The petition, which ran as follows, was 
then brought up and read :— - 


“ To the Right Honourable and Honour- 
able the Commons of the United King- 
dom of great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled. The humble 
Petition of Roger Flattery of the city of 
Dublin, Civil Engineer, formerly in the 
employ of his Majesty’s government, 


“ Showeth,—that your petitioner having 
read in ‘ The Times,’ and other newspapers, 
reports of the proceedings in your honour- 
able House on Tuesday last, the 22nd No- 
vember instant, when mention of your peti- 
tioner was made by name, and the conduct 
and character of one or more of the members 
of your honourable House were, in the 
opinion of your petitioner, justly called in 
question, your petitioner humbly hopes 
that your honourable House will be pleased 
to accept a short detail of facts at the 
hands of your petitioner, whereby the con- 
duct of certain members of your honour- 
able House may be investigated, and 
justice rewarded. 

“ Your petitioner finds that the fact of 
a certain sum of money, 15,000/., having 
been unjustly taken and secreted by cer- 
tain individuals, acting as directors or 
otherwise, of the Arigna Iron and Coal 
company, is happily made known to your 
honourable House; and while the distress 
and ruin which have spread over different 
parts of the United Kingdom, from the 
many fraudulent schemes and joint stock 








associations, either concocted by, or having 
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the patronage of, members of the legisla- 
ture, cannot be unknown to your honour- 
able House, your petitioner humbly trusts 
that'a ful! inquiry will be forthwith in- 
stituted ; and with reference to the Arigna 
Tron and Coal Company, your petitioner 
humbly prays the attention of your honour- 
able House to the contents of the following 
affidavit, sworn by your petitioner before 
the lord mayor of the city of London :— 
‘In the matter of the Arigna Iron and 
Coal Company. , 
‘ Roger Flattery, of the city of Dublin, 
‘ civil engineer, formerly in the employ of 
‘his Majesty’s government, maketh oath 
‘and saith, that having certain mineral 
‘properties, situated in the counties of 
‘Roscommon and Leitrim, suitable for the 
* manufacture of Iron, in aid of the works 
‘ on which this deponent wanted a loan of 
‘money, this deponent came over to London 
‘ in May, 1824, and shortly afterwards made 
‘ the acquaintance ofsir W. Congreve, bart. ; 
‘this deponent was introduced by sir W. 
‘ Congreve to John Schneider, esq., a re- 
‘ spectable merchant of the city of London, 
‘ and this deponent had for some time rea- 
‘ son to believe that a sum of money suf- 
‘ficient for his necessities would be ad- 
‘vanced to him by that gentleman, but 
‘ about that period there existed so strong a 
‘ bias in favour of Joint-stock associations, 
‘that this deponent was induced to listen 
‘ to the representations of sir W. Congreve 
‘and others to some plans for forming a 
‘Joint-stock company, in aid of this de- 
‘ponent’s iron works. While the plans 
‘for forming a company were maturing, it 
‘ was understood that this deponent should 
‘ have a temporary advance of 3,000/. from 
‘ the aforesaid John Schneider; but two 
‘individuals, named Henry Clarke and 
‘Joseph Clarke, brothers, having de- 
‘termined on being directors in the pro- 
‘ posed company, the said John Schneider 
‘declined to act. Sir W. Congreve 
‘then authorized Henry Clarke to raise a 
‘sum of money in aid of the works, 
‘until he, sir W. Congreve, then on the 
‘continent, on the concerns of the Gas 
‘ Association, should be able to return to 
‘form the company. This deponent met 
‘the said Henry Clarke on the 30th of Oc- 
‘tober, in the same year, who undertook to 
“let this deponent have a sum of money in 
‘the early part of the following month, 
‘and to send over a captain Vivian, with 
‘ full powers for carrying on the warks upon 





“a large scale. On this understanding 
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‘deponent, a few days afterwards, signed 
‘a deed, acknowledging to have received a 
‘sum of 25,000/., and gave up his deeds. 
‘ The trustees in the deed, then executed, 
‘were P. Moore, esq. M. P. Barrett, 
‘esq., M.P., and John Dunston, esq. 
‘This deponent saith, that he signed the 
‘said deed in a full reliance on the honour 
‘ of the parties, was then hastening to Ire- 
‘land to go to the works, but did actually 
‘receive at the time only 150/. in earnest. 
‘ This deponent saith, that the said Henry 
‘ Clarke and others, having thus possessed 
‘themselves of this deponent’s deeds and 
‘writings, then immediately formed a 
‘company. In the months of December 
‘and January following, this deponent re- 
‘ ceived a sum of 3,750/. in cash, and had 
‘also 1,250 shares allotted to him, to 
‘make up the sum of 6,250/. more. This 
‘deponent saith, that a pledge made by 
‘the said Henry Clarke to advance money 
‘was not fulfilled, and that the money 
‘paid to deponent in December and Ja- 
‘nuary aforesaid, was from the sale of 
‘shares. This deponent also saith, that 
‘he has only about 10,000/. in money 
‘shares; instead of the sum of 25,000/. 
‘which this deponent signed. And this 
‘deponent verily believes, that the sum of 
*15,000/., being the difference between 
‘the 10,000/. paid to him and the 25,000/. 
‘ charged to the shareholders of the Arigna 
‘Iron and Coal company, was taken and 
‘shared in manner following, and such 
‘division was made by the said Henry 
* Clarke—viz. the sum of 5,000/. to him- 
‘self, Henry Clarke, a director; the sum of 
‘5,000/. to Joseph Clarke, a director; the 
‘sum of 3,000/. to sir W. Congreve, a 
‘director, and chairman of the company ; 
‘the sum of 1,000/7. to John Hinde, an 
‘agent in the company; and the sum of 
‘1,000/. to H. D. Branbirn, agent to the 
‘company, and brother-in-law to sir W. 
‘Congreve, making up the said sum of 
‘ 15,0001, which this deponent considers 
‘the shareholders in the Arigna Iron and 
‘ Coal company to have been unjustly de- 
‘prived of. And this deponent further 
‘saith, that he verily believes a sum, ex- 
‘ceeding 30,0007. was also gained by the 
‘directors of the Arigna Iron and Coal 
‘company by trafficking in and on pre- 
‘miums upon the shares of the said com- 
‘pany. And this deponent holds ut the 
‘ present moment from 500 to 600 shares 
‘of the said company, which ate to this 
‘ deponent quite valueless.’ 
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“Your petitioner humbly prays the at- 
tentive consideration of your honourable 
House to his peculiar case ; for, in conse- 
quence of the delusions practised, neither 
royalty nor product has ever been paid to 
your petitioner, notwithstanding the large 
sums of money taken from the pockets of 
the public, and the works are in a perish- 
able state. 

“Your petitioner now humbly throws 
himself on your honourable House praying 
that the conduct of those members of your 
honourable House who have been engaged 
in the affairs of the Arigna Iron and Coal 
company may be investigated, for your 
petitioner has suffered great losses by the 
peculations committed, and will be obliged 
to file bills in the court of chancery, in 
Dublin, for the recovery of his property. 
And your petitioner, asin duty bound, 
will ever pray.” 

Mr. Wynn said, it was contrary to all 
rule that the House could entertain this 
petition. Besides other obvious objections 
to its being received, the petition referred 
to certain debates which had taken place 
in that House, and hon. gentlemen must 
be aware that such a proceeding was highly 
irregular. 

The Speaker was of opinion, that the 
petition was one which the House could 
not with propriety entertain. In the first 
place, if the petitioner complained of the 
conduct of certain hon. members by name, 
it was but just and reasonable that those 
members should have had due notice of 
the charge against them. If, in the se- 
cond place, the petitioner made a general 
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complaint, how was it possible to say | 


which of the 658 members were meant to 
be accused? The petition, morecver, re- 
ferred to certain unauthorized reports of 
the proceedings of the House, which could 
only find their way to the public by a 
breach of privilege. An affidavit was also 
referred to by the petitioner ; but, could 
the House depart so far from its establish- 
ed usage as to admit affidavits in one 
shape and not in another? Under all the 
circumstances, he was of opinion that the 
petition was one that could not be received 
by the House, and he therefore recom- 
mended the hon. alderman to withdraw 
it, and, if he pleased, to bring it forward in 
an amended :form. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that see- 
ing the disinclination of the House to en- 
tertain this petition, he felt it to be his 
duty to yield to the suggestion of the 
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Speaker, and withdraw it. At the same 

time he thought it necessary to state, that 

the petition did not accuse members of 

that House generally; but only those 

members who were connected with the 

company to which the petitioner referred. 
The petition was then withdrawn. 


ResoLutions RELative to ComMIt- 
TEES ON Private Biius.] Mr. Little- 
ton rose for the purpose of submitting 
to the House certain Resolutions on the 
subject of Committees on Private Bills. 
They were, he observed, the same as those 
which he had submitted in the last session 
of the last parliament. It was not his in- 
tention, at present, to propose that they 
should form part of the standing orders of 
the House; but merely that they should 
continue in force during the present ses- 
sion, by way of experiment. If, at the 
end of that time, they should be found to 
have answered the object in view, it would 
be for the House afterwards to decide whe- 
ther they should be enrolled amongst its 
general standing orders. As there were 
many members in this parliament who, he 
supposed, were not acquainted with the 
reasons which had urged the introduction 
of those resolutions in the last session, he 
would briefly state, that it had in that ses- 
sion been found necessary to provide some 
remedy for what was admitted to be an 
evil in the mode of carrying private bills 
through the committees. Complaints had 
been unsparingly made against the con- 
duct of many members; and it was al- 
leged, that very many of them had voted 
on committees where their own interests 
were concerned. He was aware that most 
of such complaints rested on very weak 
foundations ; that they were frequently 
made by parties who had been foiled in 
the prosecution of improper projects ; 
and sometimes were urged by profes- 
sional men, who felt their character at 
stake by the course they had advised in 
the prosecution of those measures. Still, 
however, it could not be denied, that there 
were some instances in which members, 
either by the influence of personal interest, 
or by other causes, had suffered them- 
selves to be warped from the straight line 
of their duty. This undoubtedly was an 
evil, and an evil for which it was neces- 
sary that some remedy should be provided. 
A private bill, it should be recollected, 
called for the suspension of some general 
law in a case alleged and presumed to be 
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for the public. good ; and it therefore re- 
quired the particular attention of the 
House, in order that no measure should 
obtain its sanction which was not clearly 
proved: to be for the public advantage. 
The measures which he should propose 
were—[Here the hon. member went over 
the leading points of the resolutions with 
which he intended to conclude.] He then 
went on to observe, that, after the expe- 
rience of the last two sessions, it could 
not be denied that some measure of the 
kind now proposed was absolutely neces- 
sary. He was aware that two other modes 
of remedy were preferred by some hon. 
members. One was, to refer each private 
bill to a select committee ; and the other, 
to allow each case of abuse to be brought 
forward for a particular remedy. He did 
not think that either of those modes would 
correct the evil complained of. With re- 
spect to select committees on which it 
would be obligatory on the members cho- 
sen to serve, he thought it would be im- 
possible to secure the attendance of a suffi- 
cient number of members, particularly 
where many members might be required. 
Some would be prevented by their pro- 
fessional pursuits, others by their official 
duties, and many by their age; but on 
the whole, so many causes would daily 
operate against attendance, that it would 
be almost impossible to make that mode 
of deciding of private bills effective. With 
respect to the other plan, of leaving each 
case of individual abuse to its particular 
remedy by the House, he thought it would 
be inefficient, as this plan had hitherto 
been followed, and yet, in the last two 
years, they had found the number of com- 
plaints daily increase. Should the course 
which he pointed out be adopted, no com- 
plaint of injustice could be without its 
remedy, for the party making it would 
have the power of appeal, and the case 
would be decided by the select committee, 
who would be acting in the nature of a 
jury, and in their decision the utmost im- 
partiality must be expected. According 
to the present mode of making out the 
lists of persons to serve on private com- 
mittees, there were two kinds of lists. 
Some consisted of fifty or sixty members, 
while others contained as many as two 
hundred. What was the cause of the 
discrepancy he could not state, but it was 
one which required amendment. He had 
known instances where a majority of the 
members in a committee on a private bill 
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had a direct pecuniary interest in its suc- 
cess. What chance could there be that 
the parties coming before such a commit- 
tee would be satisfied with their decision ? 
To avoid any inconvenience from such a 
cause, his resolution would propose that 
one hundred and twenty members should 
be chosen on a committee ; of these sixty 
should be chosen from the county and its 
vicinity immediately connected with the 
object of the bill, and sixty more from 
distant parts of the kingdom. This would 
secure an impartial committee. He would 
now propose the following resolutions : 

“|, That the present distribution of 
Counties in the several Lists, for the pur- 
pose of forming Committees on Petitions 
for Private Bills, and on Private Bills pre- 
pared under the direction of the Speaker 
some years ago, has, from the great in- 
equality of the numbers of members con- 
tained in such lists respectively, and from 
other causes, been found not to answer 
the object for which it was framed. 

“2. That, with a view more nearly to 
equalize members, and to correct too strong 
a prevalence of local interests on commit- 
tees on petitions for private bills, it is ex- 
pedient that a new distribution of counties 
should be made, containing in each list, as 
nearly as may be, one hundred and twenty 
members; one half only, or thereabouts, 
to be taken from the county immediately 
connected with the objeet of the bill, and 
the adjoining counties ; and the other half 
from other more distact counties of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and that the mem- 
bers serving for such counties, and the 
places within such counties, should con- 
stitute the committee on each bill. 

“<3. That Mr. Speaker be requested to 
direct a new distribution of counties to be 
prepared in such manner as shall be ap- 
proved of by him, conformably to the 
principle of the foregoing resolution. 

“4, That every committee on a private 
bill be required to report to the House the 
bill referred to it, with the evidence and 
minutes of the proceedings. 

“5, That a committee be appointed, to 
be called ‘ The Committee of Appeals upon 
Private Bills,’ which committee shall con- 
sist of all the knights of the shire, all the 
members for cities, and such other mem- 
bers as may be named therein; so that 
the whole number appointed to serve upon 
such committee shall amount to two hun- 
dred at least. 

6, That where any party interested in 
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a private bill, who shall have appeared in 
support of his petition, by himself, his 
counsel, or agent, in the committee upon 
such bill, or where the promoters of a 
private bill shall be dissatisfied with any 
vote of the committee upon such bill, and 
shall petition the House, setting fortst the 
particular vote or votes objected to, and 
praying that they may be heard, by them- 
selves, their counsel, or agent, against such 
vote or votes, the House shall, if they so 
think fit, refer such petition, together with 
the report of the committee upon the bill, 
and the minutes and evidence taken before 
such committees, to a select committee of 
seven members of the House, to be chosen 
by ballot from the committee of appeals 
upon private bills, which select committee 
shall hear the arguments of the parties 
complaining of, and also of the parties 
supporting, such vote or votes, and shall 
report their opinion thereon to the House. 

“* 7. That whenever a petition shall be 
referred to such select committee, com- 
plaining of any vote of a committee upon 
a private bill, the House shall fix a day 
whereon to ballot for a select committee, 
to which such petition shall be referred, 
upon which day, at a quarter past four 
o'clock, or as near thereto as the question 
which may be then before the House will 
permit, the Speaker shall order the doors 
ot the House to be locked, and the names 
of the members composing the committee 
of appeals upon private bills being written 
upon separate pieces of paper, and put 
into the glass, the clerk shall draw there- 
from thenames, until seven members of such 
committee who shall be then present, and 
who shall not have voted in the committee 
upon the private bill to which the petition 
refers, or shall not be excused by the 
House, shall have answered to their names; 
which seven members shall be the select 
committee to whom such petition shall be 
referred, and such select committee shall 
meet for busmess the following day at 
11 o’clock, and continue to sit, de die in 
diem, until they shall have reported upon 
the same; and that only one counsel or 
agent shall be heard in support of the 
petition-of any one party. 

“ 8. That no member of such select 
committee shall absent himsclf therefrom 
during its sitting, without the permission 
of the House. 

“9. That the party or parties complain- 
ing shall, previously to the balloting for 
such select committee, deposit with the 
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clerk of the fees, the sum of 500/., for the 
payment of such costs as may be awarded 
against him, her, or them.” 

Mr. Yates Peel rose to second the reso- 
lutions, and observed, that great thanks 
were due to the hon. gentleman who had 
introduced them. If any member who was 
notin thelast parliament had any seruple in 
voting for them, he could assure him that 
any change in the mode of constituting 
committees on private bills must be a 
change for the better. It might be said, 
that it would be improper to prevent mem- 
bers from coming in to vote in a private 
committee in which they had not heard 
the previous proceedings, seeing that they 
were allowed to do so in the House on im- 
portant questions. He did not mean to 
justify one course by citing the other, but 
there was this difference between the two 
cases. In the committee they voted on 
evidence; while, in the House, they voted 
on argument. He could easily conceive 
that a man might not like to sit out a long 
argument, or what was worse, along speech 
without any argument at all ; but he could 
not conceive the propriety of a member 
coming in and voting on the conclusive- 
ness or inconclusiveness of evidence which 
he had not heard. Recollecting what had 
taken place in former committees, he 
was convinced that the course now pointed 
out would be a great saving of time and 
expense to parties connected with private 
bills, and he hoped the House would con- 
sent to it as an experiment. If it suc- 
ceeded, the resolutions could be made part 
of the standing orders. If it failed, they 
would*not be in a worse situation than they 
were at present. 

Colonel Davies admitted that great 
inconvenience arose from the former course 
with respect to private bills, but the one 
now proposed would, he thought, be 
much worse, and therefore he would give 
it all the opposition in his power. First, 
with respect to the hundred and twenty 
members to be on a committee, he 
thought it would be extremely difficult to 
obtain that number, unless they resorted 
to the former objectionable course of hav- 
ing members named on different commit- 
tees sitting at the same time. Last ses- 
sion, there were thirty committees on pri- 
vate bills sitting at the same time. How 


the mode proposed? The hon. mover 
iseemed to think that it would be extremely 





difficult to get a seleet committee on each 


could such a number be provided for in’ 
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private bill. Now, to him it appeared that 
the difficulty would not be insuperable. 
They had frequently a great many election 
committees, and they found little diffi- 
culty in securing the attendance of mem- 
bers. But, according tothe hon. member's 
resolutions, a person dissatisfied with the 
decision of a private committee might ap- 
peal, and the House had no discretion but 
to send it to a select committee, so that 
they were to have a select committee after 
all. It was propossd, that to prevent 
vexatious appeals, the person appealing 


should, in the first instance, deposit 500. | 
cation to pay the costs, should the com- 


to secure costs, should the committee 
decide the appeal to be vexatious. This 
he thought was a course which the House 
had no right to adopt. It was, in effect, 
taxing the appellants to that extent; and 
if, as had been contended on a former 
evening, the House had no power to com- 
pel a petitioner to enter into recognizances, 
how could they compel him to deposit 
money? Whilehe admitted that nothing 
called more loudly for remedy than the 
present course, with respect to private bill 
committees, he could not support the one 
now proposed, as he thought it would be 
worse than the disease. 

Mr. Maberly admitted that some 
remedy was necessary, but could not con- 
cur in that now proposed. He thought 
it would be absurd to prevent members 
from doing that in a committee; namely, 
voting on subjects which they had not 
heard discussed, which was ever permitted 
to them in the House. 

Lord Althorp observed, that it was 
agreed on all hands that the present sys- 
tem required amendment, and the question 
was what course ought they to adopt. It 
was said, that the better way to proceed 
would be by a select committee on each 
private bill. That, he admitted, would be 
an improvement on the present mode, but 
he thought it would be extremely difficult to 
procure as many select committees as the 
number of private bills would require. It 
was said that they had no difficulty in 
procurmg election committees. That 
might be the fact; but those committees 
were not often required. If their appoint- 
ment was to run through a whole parlia- 
ment as frequently as committees on pri- 
vate bills, it would, he thought, be a mat- 
ter of some difficulty to procure the at- 
tendance of members. As to the nomina- 
tion of sixty members from the counties 
adjoining that with which the object of 
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the bill was connected, he thought that, 
with the addition of sixty from distant 
parts of the country, an ample security 
was given for an impartial decision, and 
that from such decision they would have 
Some of his hon. 
friends had objected to the resolution 


_ which required a deposit of 5002. from the 
"appellant, but he conceived there would 
'be no difficulty in getting such deposit 


from any party who thought he had a good 
ground of appeal, and the same reason 
which would induce him to make the de- 
vosit would make him assent to its appli- 


mittee so decide. Taking all the resolu- 
tions together, he did not mean to say 
that they established a perfect system, but 
he would vote for their being tried, satis- 
fied that they would be found a great im- 
provement. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, that as it 
was admitted that the present system of 
private committees was extremely defec- 
tive, he thought the hon. member who 
had endeavoured to introduce some amend- 
ment was entitled to thanks, and he, for 

one, thanked him, though at the same time 
tee did not think the remedy pointed out 
was such as the case required. Indeed, 
he did not see how the House, without 
passing a censure on itself, could sanction 
resolutions founded on alleged corruption 
|i committees of its own members. He 
knew that in speaking of any thing which 
passed in the present parliament, he must 
be particularly guarded. He should be 
careful, therefore, of what he said of the 
living, but a much greater latitude was 
allowed him with respect to the dead. 
And, speaking of the late parliament, he 
would complain, and that loudly, of the 
conduct of some members of it, for their 
very unjust and partial conduct in acommit- 
tee ona private bill. A petition had been 
presented from the corporation of Lon- 
don against the Equitable Loan bill, and 
it was referred to the committee on that 
bill; and though the preamble of that bilt 
asserted that it would be a public benefit, 
and though the petitioners offered to 
prove that it would be greatly injurious to 
the trade of London, and had prayed to 
be heard by themselves or thei agents, 
the committee at first decided that they 
ought not to be heard; and on the singu- 
lar ground, that the petitioners had no 
interest in opposing the bill. How dif- 
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by the parliament of 1721, which had re- 
ceived the petition of the corporation of 
London, and allowed them to be heard by 
themselves or counsel, at the bar of the 
House against a bill of an objectionable 
character, as tending to injure the trade 
of the city!’ How different was the con- 
duct of that parliament, which, on dis- 
covering the improper conduct of some of 
their own body, as connected with pub- 
lic companies, had, notwithstanding the 
solemn protestations of innocence of those 
members, and their loud calls for inquiry, 
expelled them from the House! The 
hon. member then proceeded to comment 
on the conduct of the committee in the 
last parliament, on the Equitable Loan 
bill, in having at first refused to hear him, 
on the part of the corporation, against the 
bill. After having decided that the cor- 
poration should not be heard, except on 
one point, they afterwards heard counsel 
and evidence in support of the bill. Then, 
one of their members stated, that as they 
had heard evidence on one side, they 
would consent to hear him, but it would 
be only as a matter of grace and favour. 
He got until the next day to decide what 
course he should take; but the next day 
he came down and protested against that 
being conceded to him only by way of 
grace and favour, to which he had an un- 
doubted right. After this, he and those 
who attended with him were ordered to 
withdraw, and some discussion took place 
in the committee. So confounded was he 
by the order to withdraw, and the objec- 
tions that were taken to this mode of pro- 
ceeding, that when he was again admitted 
to the committee, after an absence of half 
an hour, and was told that he was allowed 
to proceed as matter, not of right, but of 
grace and favour, he protested loudly 
against the injustice of the decision adopted 
by the committee, and determined not to 
open his case in an imperfect and muti- 
lated state. He either had a right to be 
heard, or he had not: if he had a right, 
he was determined to use it uncontrolled; 
and if he had not aright, he was deter- 
mined not to act upon powers which he 
did not possess. He, therefore, thought 
it expedient, considering the circumstances 
in which he was placed, to withdraw; not, 
however, without protesting against the 
injustice of the measure which had com- 
pelled him to come to such a resolution. 
Now, he would ask the House, what opi- 
nion they would form of the committee to 
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which he was alluding, supposing it pos- 
sible that the members of it were directors 
of the company against which he had been 
petitioning—that they held shares in it— 
that they sold them publicly and openly— 
and that they adopted all the artifices 
which were used to give to shares an ex- 
orbitant value in the market? The case 
which he was putting was not one of sup- 
position, but of fact. Let the House but 
go into the committee which he had pro- 
posed, and he would pledge his life, his 
character, his reputation, and every thing 
that he held dear, that he would prove 
beyond all contradiction that it was so. 
The worthy alderman was proceeding to 
discuss the conduct of the committee on 
the Equitable-Loan-bill towards other peti- 
tioners, when he was called to order. He 
spoke under correction of the Speaker, 
and if he was out of order, he regretted it 
deeply ; for the subject on which he was 
addressing the House was of great import- 
ance to the public. But he contended 
that he was not out of order. A proposi- 
tion was made to remedy certain proceed- 
ings, which he had not called by the title 
of disgraceful, though some other members 
had applied the term to them. He was 
only telling the House what the conduct 
of one committee had been, and in so 
doing, he had given a striking instance of 
the injustice with which such committees 
too often acted. Surely, it was not a 
deviation from order to enter into a full 
description of an abuse, at a time when 
they were seeking to find a remedy for it ! 
With regard to the remedy proposed, he 
did not consider it adequate to the object 
in view; and he therefore trusted that the 
hon. mover would endeavour to devise 
something more effective. He considered 
that the exacting of 5001. as a deposit 
from petitioners, previous to the balloting 
for the committee of appeal, was a harsh 
and unnecessary provision. For instance, 
in the Equitable-Loan Company, which 
was put forth as a matter of charity, and 
as a check against the pawnbrokers, but 
which, in point of fact, was a measure of 
greater hypocrisy than any which had ever 
been previously brought forward—the pe- 
titioners against it might have spent 5,000/. 
in prosecuting their first petition, and yet, 
after all the injustice they had suffered, 
must have found security for 5002. more, 
before they could have applied for redress 
to a committee of appeal, which, in all 
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under the influence of the former commit- believed that a case had occurred in which 


tee. He likewise contended, that the 
House ought to take care that its com- 
mittees acted as much like juries as possi- 
ble, and exhorted it to devise some mea- 
sure which would prevent the repetition of 
such injustice in future. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, though 
he was by no means so satisfied as the 
hon. gentleman opposite seemed to be, of 
the gross misconduct of the committees on 
private bills, still it was his intention to 
vote in favour of the resolutions of his 
hon. friend, asa precautionary experiment, 
for the present session, against any mis- 
conduct that might by possibility arise. 
He did not believe the committees on 
private bills to be that mass of corruption 
which some members asserted them to be. 
There might have been some cases, in 
which members who had not been present 
at the evidence, had entered the com- 
mittee-room, and overwhelmed the voices 
of those who had been present ; but he had 
not heard of any instance of gross injustice 
in their disposal of private property. 
The worthy alderman had said, that as the 
last parliament was dead he had a right to 
abuse it’; but, though that parliament was 
dead, the members who composed it were 
living, and he, as one of them, must be 
leave to vindicate its conduct. What the 
present parliament might turn out, he 
could not tell; but with the benefit of the 
worthy alderman’s bright example, he had 
no doubt but that it would be much 
better than that of which he had spoken 
with so much reprobation. Though he 
he could not agree in every point with the 
proposed resolutions, he must repeat that 
he was not unwilling to adopt them as a 
precautionary experiment for the present 
session. His reason for so doing was not 
founded so much on the misconduct of 
the committees on private bills, as upon 
the standing orders themselves. He dis- 
approved of the method of referring 
private bills to the consideration of a com- 
mittee formed of the members of that 
county to which the bill applied, and the 
adjoining counties, because the number 
of persons on such a committee varied 
very greatly. In the case of the 
county of Derby, the number of members 
for that and the adjoining counties, 
to whom private bills might be referred, 
was 80. In the county of Warwick the 
number was 87; in that of Leicester 69; 
and in that of Staffordshire 66; and he 
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the proposition for a canal bill was referred 
to a committee, of which every member 
was either a director, or a person largely 
concerned in the canal. In the county 
of Devon the number was 168; in Wilt- 
shire 194; and in Hampshire 234. So 
that the number of persons composing the 
committee on a private bill relating to 
Hampshire, was four times as great as that 
on a private bill relating to Staffordshire. 
That statement formed a sufficient reason 
for adopting some arrangement better 
than the present, and would justify them 
in adopting the three first resolutions. 
He conceived that there would be great 
difficulty in obtaining select committees, if 
they were to be chosen like election com- 
mittees. In the first session of a new par- 
liament, supposing there were ten election 
committees, and twenty or thirty private 
bills, it would be impossible for the House 
to act. It was therefore better to adopt 
the remedy proposed by his hon. friend, 
which gave to any petitioner who con- 
ceived himself injured the liberty to appeal 
to another committee. He likewise 
thought it right that of the hundred 
and twenty members placed in each list, 
sixty should be connected by locality with 
the county which the bill affected, and 
that the other sixty should be persons who 
were not under the influence of local bias. 
He conceived that the most effectual 
remedy to the abuses incident to com- 
mittees on private bills, would be by letting 
the light of day in upon them; and that 
the appointment of a committee of appeal 
would in itself be a tacit correction of the 
evil complained of. He could not see 
how the long story which the worthy 
alderman had told them respecting the 
Equitable-Loan-bill Committee bore upon 
the present question; for he was quite 
certain, that if the facts which the worthy 
alderman had mentioned were correct, 
and had been stated to the House, he 
would have obtained an appeal against 
that committee. The worthy alderman 
had also objected to the deposit of the 
5002. as a hardship; but he was strongly 
inclined to think, that if the worthy alder- 
man had felt one half the indignation 
against the members of the committee 
which he had that night expressed, he 
would have gladly laid down the sum for 
the petitioners whom he had taken under 
his protection. 


- W, Smith said, that though he had 
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several objections to the proposed resolu- 
tions, he would support them until some 
better proposition was submitted in their 
stead. 

Mr. G. Bankes suggested the propriety 
of giving a power to wave that part of the 
resolutions which rendered it necessary to 
deposit 500/. before any appeal could be 
made from one committee to another. 
Unless such a power were vested some- 
where, some parties must be seriously 
injured by the resolution. 

Mr. Wynn said, there was no analogy 
between election committees and com- 
mittees on private bills; for the questions 
submitted to the first were mixed questions 
of law and fact, while those submitted 
to the latter were questions of policy 
and expediency. He did not believe 
that any such extent of evil as was now 





pretended had arisen from the mis- 
conduct of private committees; and he | 
was of opinion, that they were oftener | 
prejudiced against advantageous bills than | 
biassed in favour of improper bills by un- | 
worthy motives. It had been suggested, | 
that the nomination of the committees by 

ballot would often exclude from them | 
useful local knowledge. He was himself 
of that.opinion, and would have great | 
difficulty in believing that fifteen gentle- | 
men of Hampshire could legislate easily | 
on the local interests of Northumberland. | 
He conceived that great advantage would | 
arise from acceding to the resolutions. | 
At present it was prudent to bring them | 
in experimentally. If, upon trial, they | 
should be found beneficial, they might be 

made standing orders of the House. | 
The injury done by committees on private | 
bills was not, in his opinion, great, but the 
scandal of them was extreme ; for suppos- 
ing the committees to come toa right | 
decision, still, if it were seen that numbers, 
who had not previously attended, flocked in 
to give their vote, it never could give satis- 
faction to the parties defeated by it, and 
thus became detrimental to the dignity 
and character of the House. 

The first eight resolutions were then 
agreed to. On the ninth being put, 

Mr. G. Lamb said, he much doubted 
the propriety of this resolution, and hoped 
the hon. gentleman would postpone it 
until it could be more maturely considered. 
He understood on a former evening, that 
one of the great objections urged against 
the resolutions of his noble friend (lord 
Althorp) relative to bribery at elections, 
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rested upon the ground, that security was 
demanded before the parties complaining 
should be allowed to prove their case. 
The same objection, he conceived, applied 
to the resolution now before them. He 
knew not that the House had the power of 
enforcing any such resolution. If a 
litigious person were, after an award had 
been made, to bring an action against the 
clerk of the Fees, then the validity of this 
resolution would be subject to the decision 
of a court of law; a state of things which 
certainly ought to be avoided. For his 
own part, he could not conceive what 
right one branch of the legislature had to 


Corn Laws. 


| levy money in this manner; and therefore, 


he thought the hon. gentleman would do 
well to postpone the resolution. 

Mr. Wynn looked upon the proposition 
embraced by the resolution, as similar to a 
ease of arbitration, where the parties con- 
tending agreed to abide by any order or 
award which might be decided on by 
those to whom the matter in dispute was 
referred. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


—_—_—__—_ 
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Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he had 
some more petitions to present on a sub- 
ject on which some persons thought that 
the less was said the better, but on which, 
in his opinion, the more was said the 
better. They were given to understand 
that no alteration was to take place in the 
Corn-laws till after the holidays, but they 
were told, at the same time, that some 
alteration was decided upon, though God 
only knew what it was to be. It ap- 
peared that his majesty’s ministers had a 
good deal of difficulty in settling with their 
friends on the subject, and no small share 
in settling with their colleagues. One fact 
seemed certain; namely, that in whatever 
should be done, nothing but the minimum 
of improvement was likely to be adopted. 
Various reports were in circulation, some 
of which had reached his ears. One report 
was, that when the price of corn was at 
55s. a duty of 17s. was to be imposed. 
For his own part, he would much rather it 
be left at the mercy of ministers, acting on 
their own responsibility, than at the mercy 
of so merciless a law as that. He be- 
lieved there was a malignant party in the 
cabinet, who were hostile to all improve- 
ment, and at variance with their own col- 
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leagues, whose schemes of political eco- 
nomy they hoped would not take effect. 
It was influenced by a good and an evil 
principle; but he feared that the evil prin- 
ciple would predominate. The petition 
which he should now present had been 
agreed to at a public meeting of the work- 
ing classes, at Manchester. It stated, that 
in the twelfth year of peace the greatest 
misery and distress prevailed, and that the 
cruel prohibition against the importation 
of foreign corn deprived the manufacturing 
classes of a market for the produce of their 
industry, while it increased the price of 
bread, only to keep up a standing army, 
and enable persons to escape from burthens, 
in order that they might be imposed on 
others, In conclusion, the petition prayed 
for the total abolition of the Corn-laws. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that before 
he adverted to what had fallen from the 
noble lord, he wished to offer a few words 
respecting what had passed in the House 
yesterday. He had come down to the 
House on seyeral occasions since the 
commencement of the session, but found 
that their lordships had adjourned before 
five o’clock. Now he did not object to 
this, for he thought that public business 
ought to commence at four instead of five 
o'clock. With respect to the subject 
matter of the petition, he did not mean to 
be, on the present occasion, drawn into a 
discussion relative to the Corn-laws, by 
any thing that had been said by the noble 
lord. He could assure the noble lord, 
however, that he was greatly mistaken in 
supposing that his majesty’s government 
had not come to a decision on this subject. 
In that respect there was nothing what- 
ever to prevent him from bringing forward 
the question at present, but he felt that he 
should not be dealing fairly with its merits, 
or with the feeling of the country in doing 
so, when a full attendance was not to be 
expected. The object for which parliament 
had assembled at so early a period, was 
only to confirm those measures which his 
majesty’s ministers had adopted in Sep- 
tember, on their own responsibility, and to 
grant them the necessary indemnity. He 
would not be led into any explanation of 
the measure which it was intended, in 
due time, to submit to their flordships; 
feeling, as he did, that any premature 
statement might cause a great deal of 
mischief, by giving rise to much misap- 
prehension. He pledged himself, however, 
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subject at the earliest possible period after 
the recess; and, though the measure would 
naturally originate elsewhere, yet he 
would not wait for that event to put theif 
lordships in possession of the sentiments of 
his majesty’s government upon a question 
so very important to the interests of the 
country, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did not 
at all object to the line which the noble 
earl had prescribed to himself, nor did he 
mean to urge any proposition against it, 
though he wished that the noble earl had 
found it convenient to state the nature of 
the measure. He trusted, however, that 
when it was brought forward, sufficient 
time would be allowed. the country to con- 
sider its merits, The agriculturists, in their 
numerous petitions, expressed their senti- 
ments on what they thought fitting for 
themselves, and in consonance with the 
interests of the community at large. In 
petitions respecting the Corn-laws, they 
did not wish to see the topics of parlia- 
mentary reform, or of church property in- 
troduced. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was so 
anxious that a speedy decision should be 
come to on this question, that he would 
not, as he had already stated, wait till a 
measure should be brought forward else- 
where. He was most desirous. to take 
the first convenient opportunity of stating 
to their lordships the views which his 
majesty’s ministers entertained with regard 
toit. One general feeling pervaded this 
country on the subject, and when the ques- 
tion was once mooted, it was of the ut- 
most importance that the decision should 
not be long delayed. It was very natural 
that the decision, if kept in suspense, must 
greatly operate on individual interests. 
There was nothiag which he more desired, 
than that when the question should be 
brought forward, a due regard should be 
had to all the great interests of the country. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, it had 
been assumed that an alteration in the 
Corn-laws was necessary, but, in his opi- 
nion, no case was made out to establish the 
necessity. 

Lord Clifden wished that the corn 
question could have now been gone into. 
The noble earl had stated many reasons for 
not bringing the subject forward immedi- 
ately; but delay was a great evil, for until 
this question should be settled, no man in 
the country could tell what his situation 
ae At the same time, he admitted the 
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question to be one of great difficulty, and 
one which required the fullest considera- 
tion He was ready to confess that the 
present was not a very convenient time for 
the discussion ; but if it had been practi- 
cable, the subject ought to have been gone 
into now. When, however, it should be 
brought forward, he trusted that the 
averages would be got rid of, for they were 
considered a source of great fraud, and that 
they were such, he sincerely believed. 
He would, therefore, be glad to hear that 
the noble earl was fully prepared to put an 
end. to them, whatever might, in other 
respects, be the nature of the measure 
brought forward. 

Lord Carbery approved of the ar- 
rangement proposed by the noble earl at 
the head of the Treasury. He was con- 
fident that when the subject came to be 
discussed, the agricultural interest would 
be found to wish well to every other inter- 
est in the country. The manufacturers be- 
lieved that their present distress was owing 
to the high price of corn, but in that he 
was convinced they were mistaken. The 
present price of bread was not much 
beyond what it ought to be. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to make 
a single observation in reply to what had 
fallen from the noble lord who spoke last 
but one. He was convinced that a little 
reflection would satisfy the noble lord, 
that there would be much difficulty and 
inconvenience in bringing forward a mea- 
sure of this kind at the present moment. 
The noble lord must be aware of the time it 
would take to carry such a measure through 
both houses of parliament, and how im- 
practicable it would be to accomplish that 
object before the recess. But there was 
another consideration: nothing was or 
could be so inconvenient as bringing the 
measure forward at this season of the 
year, or at any time, unless their lordships 
were sure that they could go quite through 
with it. Considering the magnitude of 
the question, their lordships must be con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to come 
to a decision before the recess. At the 
same time, he assured their lordships that 
no person was more deeply impressed than 
he was with the necessity of bringing the 
question forward at the earliest possible 
period. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
been intrusted with some petitions which 
he would have that night brought down 
with him, had he been aware that any 
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discussion was to arise on the Corn-laws. 
He entirely concurred in the course which 
his majesty’s government intended to 
pursue with regard to the bringing for- 
ward this question; and he hoped the 
noble earl would not fail to bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House 
at the earliest period possible. A speedy 
decision was of great importance, because 
the uncertainty which existed respecting 
this question was very injurious to the 
general interests, by greatly affecting the 
markets. At the same time, he did not 
conceive that it was practicable, at this 
period of the session, to carry the measure 
through both Houses. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the delay would be attended 
with this good effect—that the time af- 
forded for consideration would enable par- 
liament to adopt a fixed and permanent 
regulation. For, until not only that 
House, but the public at large, were sa- 
tisfied that any arrangement come to was 
permanent, the mischief which would 
flow from the discussion of the subject 
would be interminable. With regard to 
price, it was not so much lowness of price 
that was injurious to agriculturists, as the 
circumstance of their having been led by 
parliament to expect high prices. They 
had made all their arrangements with a 
view to such prices. In consequence of 
this state of things, any great alteration 
in the present system of the Corn-laws 
must necessarily be attended with a cor- 
responding loss to them. But, neverthe- 
less, that a very considerable change must 
take place, was an opinion which he had 
long entertained and frequently expressed. 
At the same time, from the situation in 
which the country was placed, and the 
commercial regulations which had been 
adopted, it would be impossible to regard 
the intended measure as a simple question 
affecting the agricultural interest only. 
It was a mistaken view of the subject to 
suppose that different parts of the com- 
munity had distinct interests on this occa- 
sion. Ifthe manufacturers were to obtain 
corn at so cheap a rate as to throw the 
poorer lands which now produced it en- 
tirely out of cultivation, the injurious 
effects would fall at last wpon themselves. 
On the other hand, if the agricultural in- 
terest obtained too high a price for their 
corn, that would ultimately have the ef- 
fect in another way which they so much 
dreaded, of driving the manufacturer out 
of the country. In fact, if a disposition 
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should be shown by one part of the public 
to throw the burthen off themselves on to 
another, such an attempt would be im- 
possible, for the burthen, such as it was, 
must be borne by all. What was neces- 
sary to be done was, to discover how an 
adjustment could best be made by which 
food could be obtained sufficiently cheap 
for the manufacturer, and at the same 
time at such a price as would afford due 
encouragement to the agriculturist—not, 
however, such a price as would cause the 
country to be entirely supplied with home- 
raised corn, for such a state of things 
would be one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could befal the agriculturists. The 
great object which ought to be kept in 
view was, to form an equitable adjust- 
ment; and, if parliament devoted due 
consideration to the subject, he was san- 
guine enough to hope that this object might 
be accomplished, and a permanent ar- 
rangement adopted which would set the 
question atrest. With respect to what his 
noble friend had said upon the subject of 
averages, he was inclined to concur. The 
system of averages was bad, and it would 
be well if they could be dispensed with ; 
but if they could not be got rid of altogether, 
some mode might be fallen upon to regulate 
them, and place them on a better scale. 
Having said thus much, he must conclude 
by again stating, that he concurred in the 
course proposed to be taken by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed with his 
noble friend, in opinion, as to the advan- 
tage of a permanent arrangement; but he 
confessed that his hopes of accomplishing 
that object were not very sanguine, The 
present system, when first adopted, was 
intended to be a permanent one. He had 
joined his efforts with the noble earl oppo- 
site in 1815, in preparing those regula- 
tions which were to form a permanent 
system for a time of peace; and the noble 
earl then stated, that the system was to 
be such. He did not concur in those 
regulations with the view of obtaining 
high prices. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved, in his conscience, that if the regu- 
lations had been acted on, they would have 
caused low prices, and, he was still of 
opinion, that the system was calculated to 
have that effect. His noble friend, in 
the observations he had just made, had 
taken into consideration the interests of 
the manufacturer on the one hand, and of 
the land-owner on the other; thus setting 
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the two interests in array, the one against 
the other, and making it the business of 
parliament to arbitrate between them. 
When, however, the question came to be 
discussed, he should show that there was 
but one common interest involved in this 
question, which did not consist in creating 
high prices, but in encouraging the agri- 
culture of the country. Their lordships 
must not take a narrow view of the ques- 
tion, but decide upon broad and states- 
man-like principles. He had said thus 
much to guard himself against being sup- 
posed to concur in: measures which might 
be proposed for altering the present sys- 
tem. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was sure his 
noble friend had misunderstood him, when 
he supposed that he had spoken of any 
difference or collision of interests be- 
tween the commercial and agricultural 
classes. He certainly had alluded to the 
existence of a hostile feeling which pre- 
vailed ; but the whole tenor of what he 
had said went to show that no such feeling 
ought to exist, and that if such a feeling 
were acted upon, it would be ruinous to 
both. In this question, there was, in 
fact, only one interest to be considered, 
namely, that of the country at large. In 
that interest, the manufacturer and the 
agriculturist were united ; the landed in- 
terest giving activity to commerce by con- 
suming manufactures, and the manufac- 
turer in return consuming the produce of 
the agriculturist. In expressing this opi- 
nion, he was sure their lordships would 
not understand him to be representing 
those interests in a state of hostility. The 
more the question was investigated, the 
more it would appear that, strictly speak- 
ing, there was but one interest to be con- 
sulted. 

Lord King fully agreed in opinion with 
the noble marquis, that there was but 
one interest on this question, but that 
different views were taken of that interest. 
One party took a large view; another a 
narrow and confined one. Some wished 
for high prices immediately, others wished 
for those prices which would be best upon 
the long run. Now, he was one of those 
who thought that the best prices on the 
long run were low prices—very near those 
of the continent of Europe. If prices 
here were much above those of the conti- 
nent, nothing could prevent manufacturers 
from emigrating. If, as the noble earl 
near him had said, it was the object of 
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the agriculturists, by the regulations of 
the present system, to give the country 
low prices, their mode of doing it was 
surely very extraordinary. In order to 
make low prices, they say, let us have a 
monopoly; but I should rather say, let us 
have competition, On the contrary, if I 
wanted high prices, I should like their call 
for monopoly. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Detsm—Oatus 1n Courts or Jus- 
TIcCE—PerTITION oF Rozerr Taytor.|] 
Mr. Hume said, he had an important peti- 
tion to present, in which the rights of a 
British subject, and the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, were deeply concerned. 
Theright of which the petitioner complained 
he was deprived, was that enjoyment of 
religious freedom which it was consistent 
with the spirit and practice of the British 
constitution that every British subject 
should possess. The petitioner was Mr. 
Robert Taylor, who had been canonically 
ordained a clergyman of the established 
church. He was also a Bachelor of Arts 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
stated in his petition, that after the most 
mature consideration, he could not give a 
conscientious credence to the doctrines of 
Christianity. That this was the result of 
a conscientious conviction on the part of 
the petitioner, was shewn by his having 
resigned a cure, which he held in a parish 
in Suffolk, in consequence of his sincere 
disbelief in the tenets of the established 
church. The petitioner further stated, 
that he arrived at that state of mind 
that he could conscientiously declare him- 
selfa Deist. He declared, that in various 
instances those who were of the same 
faith with him had experienced hardship 
and injury from being deprived of protec- 
tion in courts of law, on account of the 
profession of Deism. This was the more 
a subject of just complaint, as under the 
act of Toleration they were entitled to pro- 
tection, unless their mode of faith was 
opposed to morality, or was inimical to 
the interests of the state. The petitioner 
set forth an example of the hardship expe- 
rienced by om a professing Deism, in the 
instance of a shopman of Mr. Carlile, who 
was prevented from prosecuting in a court 
of justice, in consequence of his adherence 
to the tenets of Deism—and because he 
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would not take an oath according to the 
forms of law. The hon, member proceeded 
to argue, that by a resolution of that House, 
unanimously passed in 1680, the acts of 
Elizabeth and of James did not extend 
to Protestant Dissenters, and that the 
enactments of the Penal laws were not to 
be put in force against them. Under 
these resolutions, in his opinion, the peti- 
tioner was entitled to protection, and to a 
freedom from the oppression of which he 
so justly complained. It was inconsis- 
tent to refuse the oath of a person who 
disbelieved in Christianity, and at the 
same time to receive, as appeared from 
proceedings in the court of Chancery, and 
from proceedings before the lord mayor, 
those of Hindoos, who were infidels, 
and who were sworn after the form of 
their faith, and after the manner of their 
country. The profession of a belief in 
God was surely sufficient for the purpose 
of taking an oath in a court of justice. 
He had himself seen the natives of India 
sworn on the head of a child, by the 
water of the Ganges, and on a variety of 
other forms, which were found to answer 
all the purposes of  sagage before Bri- 
tish tribunals in India. Surely, if the 
evidence cf a Pagan would be received in 
a court of law, while this gentleman’s 
would be rejected, he had a right to say, 
that toleration in its full sense did not 
exist. The petition was respectfully 
worded. The petitioner fairly stated his 
grievance, and called upon the House to 
take his case into consideration, and 
cause that right to be extended to him 
to which he was entitled. Every man 
should be allowed to enjoy liberty of con- 
science uncontrolled by civil disability. 
It would be recollected what a struggle 
was made, at no very distant period, 
against the power of the Catholic church. 
History did not exhibit greater exertions 
made by any people, than were then 
made by the people of this country, to 
free themselves from the shackles of in- 
tolerance; and yet we now refused to 
extend toleration to others. He believed 
England was the only country in the 
world that placed a large portion of its 
population under restriction on account 
of their religious tenets; but he hoped 
the time would soon come when liberty of 
conscience, without civil disability, would 
be extended to all, whatever creed they 
might profess. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, he felt con- 
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siderable surprise, after what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman last session, to 
find him presenting a petition like the 
present, and introducing it with a speech 
such as should never have been addressed 
toa British House of Commons. What 
could the hon. gentleman mean by com- 
paring this petitioner and his sect to Pro- 
testant Dissenters? Had the hon. mem- 
ber ever read the Toleration act? The 
hon, member, however, had himself given 
an answer to that question, when he said 
that the shopman of Mr. Carlile would not 
allow himself to be sworn according to the 
established usage of the country. He 
contended, that infidels could not give 





evidence in courts of justice, and yet the 
hon. member himself furnished instances 
to the contrary when he said that a Jew 





or a Mahommedan might be sworn accord- 
ing to their respective creeds. The law 
of England sufficiently provided for the 
grievance of which the hon. member com- 
plained ; for a man who conformed to the 
religious forms of any sect, however wild 
or preposterous, found protection in the 
law of the land, and his evidence was ad- 
mitted. Many members of the House, 
who were also members of the legal pro- 
fession, knew, from experience in courts 
of justice, that the oaths of such indivi- 
duals were admitted. ‘The oath was ad- 
ministered according to the particular 
creed of the individual who made it; but 
what form of oath could bind the man who 
openly. professed no creed at all? Would 
not the natural question be, do you be- 
lieve in a future state, and in rewards and 
punishments hereafter ? 

Mr. Hume here intimated, that the pe- 
titioner did believe in a future state. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow continued. If 
the petitioner did not believe in a future 
state, what assurance had the country, 
that any form of oath would be binding 
upon him? If such a person presented 
himself to seek redress before a magis- 
trate, and refused to comply with the form 
prescribed by the law of England, the 
magistrate must tell him, “then, Sir, I 
have no power to administer any other 
form of oath than that which the law 
points out.” Such must be the reply 
in all similar cases. No magistrate could, 
and he hoped that no magistrate ever 
would, deviate from a rule that was 
founded in sound and constitutional prin- 
ciples, ; 

Mr, Batley said, that as a member of 
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that House, although a very young one, 
he could not but rise up to oppose both 
the petition and the principles laid down 
by the hon. gentleman. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that this petition was most 
respectfully worded ; but he begged leave 
to contradict that assertion, and say, that 
it was most disrespectfully worded, from 
the allusions which it made; and he con- 
ceived, that a person who did not believe 
in our Saviour ought not to be tolerated 
in a British House of Commons. It was 
really astonishing that the hon. member 
was not interrupted in his speech, and an 
objection in limine taken to his arguments 
before they were suffered to proceed. The 
petitioner professed a disbelief in Christ- 
ianity; in the being of our Saviour; and 
in those doctrines and tenets on which 
the best and highest hopes of the com- 
munity rested. Jews and Mahometans 
were admitted to be sworn in courts of 
justice, and they were sworn according to 
the form of their respective faiths; but 
the Deist could give no such sanction to 
his oath, for he professed no settled form 
of worship. 

Sir £. Carrington expressed his horror 
that any gentleman, educated in a Christian 
country, could be found to entertain the 
doctrine stated in the petition, and to 
claim a right to be sworn in courts of 
justice upon the Works of Nature. The 
fact was, that the case of the petitioner 
was not the case of Deism. He was 
sorry to say, it was nothing short of 
Atheism; for it attempted to set up the 
works of nature, in contradistinction to 
the works of the Deity. He had often, 
in the course of his life, administered 
oaths to the Persian worshippers of fire, 
and to other idolaters in the East, who 
did not believe in Christianity, and he 
had done it by that form which they held 
binding; but certainly, nothing should 
induce him to administer an oath to a 
Deist, on what the petitioner was pleased 
to call the ‘ works of nature.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he rose for 
the purpose of bringing back the atten- 
tion of the House to the real question 
before them; from which it appeared to 
him that they were in some degree de- 
parting. There were two questions arising 
out of this petition. The first was, whe- 
ther it was proper to accede to the prayer 
of the petition; the second, whether it 
was proper to receive the petition. With 
respect to the. first question, he certainly 
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had a strong opinion. He would not 
then state it; but, if ever the hon. gentle- 
man should bring in a bill for the purpose 
of relieving any man in the situation of 
the petitioner from the obligation of an 
oath, he, for one, should be prepared to 
meet that hon. gentleman, and those hon. 
gentlemen by whom he might be support- 
ed, and to contend, that, for the preserva- 
tion of the best rights, and the protection 
of the best interests of the community, 
such a bill ought to be decidedly rejected. 
But that was not the question now before 
the House; which was simply, whether 
or not the petition should be received. 
Now, he was not prepared to say that it 
would be wise to reject a petition because 
the House might not be disposed to accede 
to its prayer. Nor did he think it would 
be wise, on the present occasion, to attach 
so much importance to this petition as its 
rejection might involve. Whatever might 
be the feelings which the House laudably 
entertained on this subject, he thought it 
would be prudent on their part to restrain 
themselves from expressing themselves at 
the present moment with reference to a 
question, which, although it had been 
mixed up with the other, was not actually 
before them. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that the re- 
marks which had fallen from the right 
hon. Secretary afforded another proof of 
that prudence and moderation for which 
he had so much distinguished himself. 
He regretted that the right hon. gentleman 
had not, by speaking earlier in the discus- 
sion, set the example of those excellent 
qualities to the two honourable members 
who had spoken on his side. One of those 
hon. gentlemen was, as yet, but a very 
young member, and no doubt, when he 
had more experience in that House, he 
would learn to discuss subjects with a 
little more temper. With respect to the 
other hon. member, he thought, that if 
he had practised as a judge in this country, 
as long as he had done abroad, he would 
have made a distinction between receiving 
a petition and complying with its request. 
He was sorry to find hon. members -con- 
founding the opinions of an Atheist with 
those of a Deist. He knew not that an 
Atheist could give any sanction to an 
oath; but he believed that a Deist could, 
and he had no hesitation in asserting, 
that the interests of justice were much 
more likely to suffer from the oath of a 
man who swore on the gospels, which he 
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did not believe, than from that of him 
who fairly stated that he denied the truth 
of the gospels, but, at the same time, 
firmly acknowledged the existence of a God. 

Mr. Hume expressed a wish that the 
petition should be read, in order to set 
the learned serjeant right as to the 
petitioner’s belief. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, as follows :— 

“To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland assembled, the 
Petition of Robert Taylor, of Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Clerk, 

“« Humbly showeth, 

“‘ That your petitioner has been ordain- 
ed a Clergyman of the Established Church, 
is a Bachelor of Arts of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and is a Member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

‘That your petitioner is Chaplain of 
a society called ‘‘ The Universal Benevo- 
lent Society,” which is in the habit of 
meeting every Tuesday evening, for the 
purpose of investigating the evidences of 
the Christian religion. 

“That your petitioner has determined, 
after a most laborious investigation and 
philosophical research, that he cannot 
give credence to the Christian faith, and 
has seceded from it solely from motives of 
honour, conscience, and conviction, and 
not from obstinacy, singularity, or pre- 
judice. 

“That your petitioner is in the habit of 
performing Divine Service before the said 
society, upon every Sunday, upon the 
principles of Deism. 

“That your petitioner has ascertained 
that he cannot give evidence in any Court, 
touching any matter, suit, or cause, de- 
pending therein, in consequence of his 
not believing in revelation, although your 
petitioner has carefully investigated its 
evidences, but cannot believe in its truth. 

“‘ That your petitioner considers, under 
the Act of Toleration, he is entitled to 
profess what religion he pleases, and pub- 
| licly to propagate it, unless such religion 
| be opposed to public morality and the 
welfare-of the State. 

“That your petitioner believes in the 
existence of a future state, and instils 
such belief into the minds of his hearers. 
That a short time ago a shopman of Mr. 
| Carlile’s was robbed of his watch, but was 
| unable to prosecute the offender, in con- 
sequence of his adherence to the tenets 
of Deism. 
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“That your petitioner considers the 
law, as it now stands, is injurious to the 
fair and equal administration of justice, 
and is at variance with the interests of 
the State, inasmuch as it allows persons 
guilty of atrocious crimes to escape with 
impunity, and deprives your petitioner 
and others of justice. 

‘That your petitioner will consider an 
oath sworn on the Works of Nature as 
binding on his conscience, as one sworn 
by the Christian on the New Testament, 
the Jew on the Bible, or the Mahomedan 
on the Alcoran. 

“Your petitioner, therefore, humbly 
prays, that your Honourable House will 
be pleased to decree, that persons pro- 
fessing Deistical principles be sworn in 
courts of justice, as all persons professing 
Christianity, Judaism, and Mahomedanism; 
and that the degree of credit due to such 
shall, in all cases, be left to the consider- 
ation of the judge, jury, magistrate, or 
whatever tribunal by which such case 
shall be tried. And your petitioner, as in 
duty bound, shall ever pray.” 

Mr. Hume observed, that the petition 
itself was a complete answer to the learned 
serjeant. With respect to the argument 
of the hon. gentleman under the gallery, 
against allowing a Deist to take an oath, 
he would ask that hon. gentleman what 
was a Jew, but a Deist? According to 
the hon. gentleman’s principle, a Jew 
ought not to be allowed to be sworn. 
The argument of the hon. gentleman, 
therefore, was directed against the exist- 
ing statutes. As to the hon. baronet, it 
really appeared to be very strange, that a 
gentleman who had for such a length of 
time, in Ceylon, been administering oaths 
to men who did not believe in the Christian 
revelation, should now say, that he would 
not believe a Deist on his oath. With 
respect to the introduction of any future 
measure on this subject, he did not intend 
to bring in any, but he confessed it was 
his opinion that some such measure ought 
to be introduced. He desired to see 
religious scruples respected by the House, 
and the law of the land put on a liberal foot- 
ing,in that respect. At one period England 
set an example of liberality to the world, 
and he hoped that the time was not far 
distant when she would again resume the 
lead, and not be as she was unhappily at 
pressnt, rather following than guiding the 
spirit of the age. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
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table. Mr. Hume then moved, that the 
petition be printed, in order that gentle- 
men should be acquainted with its objects. 
Mr. Robinson opposed it; and on the cry 
of “No, no,” becoming general, Mr. 
Hume withdrew the motion. 


Trecony Boroven Etection.] On 
the motion of Mr. Abercromby, the order 
of the day was read for resuming the ad- 
journed debate, on the motion made on 
the 24th instant, “That the Indenture 
by which James Adam Gordon and James 
Mackillop, esquires, were returned to 
serve for the borough of Tregony be taken 
off the file,” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that he held 
the present question to be of such serious 
consequence, that he could not allow it to 
pass without offering a few words to the 
consideration of the House. The present 
occasion brought to his memory the words 
of a once distinguished member of that 
House, Mr. Grenville, who had declared, 
that he looked upon every case of con- 
tested election, brought before the House 
of Commons, as a case of the utmost im- 
portance, in which the property and birth 
right of every subject of the realm were 
at stake, and in which it, therefore, be- 
hoved the House to act with the greatest 
caution. If he entertained this feeling 
upon all cases of election, he entertained 
it more strongly than ever in this par- 
ticular instance, where the House was 
going to pass a judgment which would 
form a precedent in one of the most im- 
portant parts of its jurisdiction. He was, 
therefore, much obliged to the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had brought the 
subject before the notice of the House, 
for the manner in which he had done so. 
At the time when the hon. and learned 
gentleman first brought it forward, he 
thought his argument particularly clear 
and convincing. In the interval which 
had elapsed between that time and the 
present, he had taken great pains to in- 
form his mind upon the subject; and, 
though he still hoped that the House 
would assent to the proposition which the 
hon. and learned member had made to it, 
he did not think that there was so clear 
a case as to make it necessary to take 
proceedings against any other parties. 
The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
review the points in which he considered 
the last return to be informal, and cited a 
great many cases on the subject, which 
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were so imperfectly heard in the gallery, 
that we cannot pretend to give a correct 
report of them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
offer his opinion upon this important sub- 
ject without first expressing the great 
pleasure which he felt in finding that a 
subject so dry and tedious had attracted 
the attention of the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. The talent and in- 
dustry, of which the hon. gentleman had 
just given the House so striking a speci- 
men, would, he had no doubt, be pro- 
ductive of great advantage to their dis- 
cussions whenever the hon. gentleman 
should apply himself to a subject which 
admitted at once of research and display. 
He did not regret the time which the 
House had taken to come toa decision 
on this question; because it was one of 
great importance, and therefore, required 
mature deliberation. When it was first 
presented to their notice, he thought that 
the latter return could not be considered 
a valid return; and the consideration 
which he had since given to it, had satis- 
fied him of the correctness of that opinion, 
and of the propriety of ordering that the 
indenture containing it should be taken 
off the file. He contended, that to follow 
any other course would be to furnish a 
precedent fraught with danger. The 
House was aware that in all election 
returns, a great responsibility was imposed 
on the sheriffs of counties. They were 
required to use their best discretion; the 
House being ready to give them every 
indulgence in cases where they used it 
honestly but erroncously, and to punish 
them whenever they used it partially and 
improperly. Now, the sure way for a 
sheriff to escape from a_ responsibility 
to which he ought to be liable was, to 
send up, besides the regular return annex- 
ed to the writ, another paper, not annexed 
to it, received from some other person 
than the regular returning officer, and 
then to leave the House to decide which 
of the returns was the proper return. He 
maintained, that the sheriff was bound, 
in all cases, to make cither a single return 
or a double return to the writ, and no 
other. He was not prepared to say 
whether the sheriff might not make two 
returns annexed to the writ. It was, for- 
tunately unnecessary to decide that ques- 
tion in this particular case, as the sheriff 
had declined to do so: and such being 
the case, he thought that the House was 
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bound to decide, that only one return had 
been made to the writ, and that the other 
indenture was invalid and of no effect. 
In the present case, the under-sheriff had 
not directed his writ to the mayor of 
Tregony. A doubt existed as to the 
validity of the claims of two different 
parties to that office. The under-sheriff 
selected one of them as returning officer : 
from that person he received the precept 
back again, with an indenture attached to 
it, and he returned that indenture, attach- 
ed to the writ, to the Crown-office. The 
under-sheriff considered the return so 
made to be the proper return, and he (Mr. 
Peel) contended that the House ought to 
do the same. ° He attached no importance 
to the certificate which was received on a 
subsequent day. Indeed, he would not 
enter into that part of the question, but 
would treat the return as a single return, 
and would not examine whether the sheriff 
acted properly or not. If there was a 
dispute between two officers, as to which 
was the proper returning officer, it must 
be decided by the sheriff; and there might 
be cases in which it would be wiser for 
him to make a double than a single re- 
turn. It was unnecessary to enter into 
an investigation of the precedents which 
had been quoted: for, in his opinion, 
none of them were at all applicable to 
the present case. The question was to 
be decided by common sense, and that 
due regard to the interests of justice which 
was felt by every man in that House. 
The safest plan upon which the House 
could act, was to admit no other return 
than a single return or a double return, 
and not to allow a sheriff to steer an in- 
termediate course between the two. On 
that account, he for one should support 
the motion, which considered the second 
indenture as invalid, and should leave the 
parties mentioned in it to their remedy. 
He doubted whether the prudent course 
would not be to call in the Clerk of the 
Crown, to receive from him the originals, 
of which the entries in the books were 
copies, and to form their opinions upon 
inspection of the documents. If no ob- 
jection should be made to this proposition, 
he would beg leave to substitute for the 
motion then before the House a motion to 
that effect; and then, if the entries ap- 
peared to be correct, as he had no doubt 
they would, he would move, that the 
return attached to the writ should be con- 
sidered as a single return. 
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Mr. Abercromby said, that if he were { regard to the returns for boroughs. In- 


permitted to make one or two observations 
at this stage of the debate, they would, in 
all probability, save the time of the House 
from being unnecessarily wasted. The 
right hon. Secretary had rested the case on 
its proper grounds. The sheriff had a 
right to receive, or to reject, both returns 
made to him; but then he must annex 
them both to the writ, and must not ven- 
ture upon any middle course. He had no 
difficulty in agreeing to the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman; but he must 
say this on his own behalf, that the pecu- 
liar advantage of the course which he had 
suggested was, that it did not strike at 
the Grenville act, but was content with 
the evidence upon the table, which was 
in its very nature conclusive. If it should 
be the pleasure of the House to call in the 
clerk of the Crown to produce the original 
returns, and if that measure, on their 
being found to agree with the entries in 
the book, should be followed up by ano- 
ther motion, acceding substantially to that 
which he had himself brought forward, he 
could have no objection to urge against 
such a mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the 
original documents and the entries agreed, 
he should certainly follow up his present 
motion by another for taking off the file 
the second indenture. 

Mr. Wynn said, he was anxious to ex- 
plain how far he went along with the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and how far he 
differed from him on this important ques- 
tion. He put out of the way all observa- 
tions on the manner of executing the 
return—on its being executed by the de- 
puty mayor, and on its being executed by 
a different person from that to whom the 
precept was directed, because, if there 
was any validity in those observations, 
they ought to be received in the shape of 
a petition. The hon. gentleman who had 
done himself so much credit that evening 
by the research which he had displayed 
on the present abstract question, had ad- 
verted to a resolution of the House in 
which it was stated, that the House would 
look to the substance, and not to the form, 
of areturn. Now, he would say at once, 
that, in the present instance, he did not 
think it necessary that the return should 
be annexed to the writ. It was true that 
the statute required that the returns for 
counties should be attached to the writ, 
but it said nothing of a similar nature with 
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deed, the constant practice in boroughs 
was quite different. If it were not so, 
there never could be a double return in 
them: for, supposing a dispute to exist as 
to who was the proper returning officer, 
one of the claimants to the situation would 
receive the precept, and the other would 
not. The one who received it would 
annex a return to the precept, and the 
sheriff on receiving it would annex that 
return to his writ. The sheriff, however; 
when he had a doubt as to who was the 
proper returning officer, had a right to 
receive a return from the different claimants 
for the situation, and to attach both re- 
turns to his writ. In the year 1640, when 
this subject underwent considerable dis- 
cussion, there was a distinct proposal 
made to the House that returns coming 
through the hands of the sheriff should 
have the preference over those coming 
through the hands of individuals, and that 
the members returned by the sheriff should 
sit as members, until the House came to 
a decision on their right to continue to do 
so. That proposition, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the House. 
He could state other reasons to prove that 
it was not necessary that the returns should 
be annexed to the writ. In the present 
case, he thought it material to learn whe- 
ther it was the intention of the sheriff to 
make a double return, or merely to place 
the second return in deposit, in case the 
parties named in it should think right to 
call for it. On that account he thought 
it necessary to read the certificate with 
which the sheriff had presented it to the 
clerk of the Crown. If it appeared that 
the sheriff had received on one day an 
indenture which he had attached to his 
writ, and then that he had received ano- 
ther indenture which he had not attached 
to it, he should think that the sheriff had 
given the preference to the first indenture. 
He should, therefore, consider the return 
as a single return, and should presume 
that the intention of the sheriff in sending 
up the other return, was merely to have it 
forthcoming in case the parties should call 
for it. In acting thus, he thought that 
the sheriff had acted indiscreetly; for he 
ought either to have made a single return, 
or to have annexed both returns to the 
writ. He did not see the danger which 
some gentlemen anticipated from having a 
number of similar returns. Undoubtedly 
it was in the power of every sheriff to 
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neglect his duty and to make such returns ; 
but then the House possessed the power 
of punishing him for such misconduct, 
when it appeared to arise from improper 
motives. He was of opinion that the 
clerk of the Crown might have rejected 
the latter return, or might have made a 
special return to the House upon it, stat- 
ing the circumstances under which he had 
received it, and asking for instructions 
how he was to act with it. Without in- 
tending to cast out any imputations upon 
that officer, he must say that his present 
entry in the book was indiscreet. In con- 
clusion, he deemed it necessary that the 
House should be in possession of the ori- 
ginal returns, and of the certificate of the 
sheriff; and he should therefore have great 
pleasure in supporting the proposition of 
his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Peel observed, that his intention in 
calling in the clerk of the Crown, was to 
demand from him the original returns, and 
not to ask him any question. The con- 
duct of that officer had not been impugned, 
and therefore did not require any explana- 
tion. He should merely ask him if the 
returns he produced were the original re- 
turns, and he would then leave the House 
to exercise its own discretion. 

Mr. Abercromby perfectly agreed with 
the right hon. Secretary as to the course to 
be pursued when the clerk of the Crown 
was called in. He was happy, for the 
sake of individuals sitting in that House, 
as well as for the sheriff and the clerk of 
the Crown, that the House had come to a 
clear and decided expression of opinion 
on this question. He had no reason to 
complain of the conduct of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, the deputy clerk of the Crown, and, 
under all the circumstances, as he saw no 
necessity for proceeding further, he would, 
with the permission of the House, with- 
draw his motion. 

The clerk of the Crown, being then 
called in, produced the writ, directed to 
the sheriff of the county of Cornwall, for 
holding the late elections in the said 
county, with an indenture, whereby Ste- 
a Lushington, LL. D., and James 

rougham, esq. were returned as bur- 
gesses to serve for the borough of Tregony 
—annexed thereunto. He also produced 
another indenture, certified by the said 
sheriff to have been received at the office 
of his under sheriff, but which last men- 
tioned indenture, whereby it appeared that 
James Adam Gordon, esq. and James 
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Mackillop, esq. were returned as burgesses 
to serve for the said borough of Tregony 
—was not annexed to the writ. Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel then moved, “ That the re- 
turn for the borough of Tregony is not a 
double return ;”. which was agreed to. 
And it was ordered, ‘‘ That the indenture 
whereby James Adam Gordon, and John 
Mackillop, esquires, are returned for the 
— of Tregony, be taken off the 
pi” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, November 30. 


Army Commissions.] Mr. Hume 
rose, pursuant to notice, to bring before 
the attention of the House a subject of 
considerable importance, in moving for 
returns of all officers who have been per- 
mitted to sell their full-pay, half-pay, and 
brevet commissions, since the last return 
in March ; also a return of the money re- 
ceived and paid for the same. It would be 
necessary for him to recall the attention 
of the House to the steps taken by a noble 
lord (Castlereagh), now no more, in the 
year 1817, exertions in which the House 
anxiously co-operated, to establish a dis- 
tinction between the effective and non- 
effective military establishments, and to 
provide means for the support of non- 
effective establishments, in such a manner 
as might relieve the country from main- 
taining them as a heavy and permanent 
burthen. In 1817, as appeared from an 
abstract of the amount of half-pay, super- 
annuated allowances, civil and military, 
the amount chargeable to the army was 
2,800,000/.; and, so far from a decrease 
having taken place in these allowances 
since that period, there had been, on the 
contrary, a very considerable increase. 
He would not go so far back in his calcu- 
lations as 1817; and would only remark 
upon the statement he had just made, 
that, unless some controlling check was 
exercised to keep down the expense of 
this and other departments connected 
with the non-effective force of the country 
by those who had the management and 
direction of them, it was impossible that 
the expenditure should be ever constrained 
within due and proper limits. The period 
which he would select for a comparison 
with the present, as to the amount of the 
charge of the dead-weight, was the year 
1822, when Mr. Vansittart brought before 
parliament the notable expedient to pay 
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for the dead-weight, whereby it was pro- 
posed, that by the decrease of life, which 
was likely to be the more rapid in a de- 
partment connected with services in 
foreign countries, it would be gradually 
decreased, and finally annihilated. At 
the time of the bringing in of the dead- 
weight bill by that right hon. gentleman 
in 1822, the half-pay and retired super- 
annuated military allowances were 
2,907,8351. Now, in 1817, the amount 
chargeable under the same head, was 
2,800,000/., and at that (time, the House 
would bear in mind that lord Castlereagh 
had said, that after twenty years of war, 
we were necessarily encumbered with a 
large half-pay list, which, by the prolonged 
continuance of peace would naturally be 
diminished, and consequently the charge 
of maintaining them. Taking the years 
1822 and 1825 to shew what a little ten- 
dency there was to a reduction of this 
charge upon the nation, it appeared that 
the charge of the half-pay and retired 
superannuated allowances, in 1822, was 
2,907,835l.—in 1825, 2,906,940. The 
charge under this head, together with the 
charges under the head of Navy, Ord- 
nance, civil, and miscellaneous depart- 
ments, in these two years 1822 and 1825, 
shewed, that, instead of a decrease, there 
was a great and material increase. The 
account stood thus: dead-weight in 1822, 
5,289,0872. — dead-weight in 1825, 
5,302,4991.— increase, 13,4127. Now, 
this showed a clear tendency to an increase 
of the dead-weight, although assurances 
at the time of the introduction of this 
notable expedient were held out, that 
there would be an annual diminution of 
the charge of at least 5 per cent. Calcu- 
lations were also at the time laid before 
the House from the Tontine Tables. 
These calculations were prepared by Mr. 
Finlayson, a clerk in the Sinking Fund 
Office, and by these calculations the 
country were ‘induced to believe, that in 
forty-four years the whole of the dead- 
weight would be annihilated by the gra- 
dual decrement, by death, of the persons 
to whom the allowances out of it were 
payable. Lord Castlereagh held out a 
still further reduction, not only by the 
decrease consequent upon death, but by 
the transfer of officers from half to full 
pay, according as vacancies might fall, to 
afford opportunity for such transfer, But 
what was the fact? The half-pay, in 1817, 
was 647,922/, It increased in 1818 to 
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651,903/.; in 1819 to 737,3721.; in 
1820 to 783,387/.; in 1821 to 765,781. ; 
and it went on increasing, in like manner, 
till 1825, when it amounted to 100,000/. 
more than it was in 1817. And this, 
although the report of the finance com- 
mittee stated, that by the year 1821 a 
reduction on that branch of the expendi- 
ture might be expected of five per cent.— 
There was another novel practice to which 
the attention of the House ought to be 
called. He meant that of allowing offi- 
cers on half-pay to sell their commissions. 
Whether the half-pay had been granted 
as a reward for past services, or as a re- 
taining fee for renewed services, up to 
the year 1825, it had never been under- 
stood that the half-pay was a permanent 
charge on the country, or that those by 
whom it was enjoyed had any thing be- 
yond a life-interest in it. By general 
orders from the Horse Guards, of the 2nd 
of May, 1825, and the 25th of April, 
1826, officers on haif-pay were empow- 
ered to sell their commissions, as un- 
attached half-pay commissions, provided 
they were not above sixty years of age, 
that they had purchased their commis- 
sions, and that they had served twenty 
years in the whole, if lieutenant-colonels, 
majors, or captains; fifteen years, if lieu- 
tenants ; or twelve years, if ensigns. The 
result had been highly detrimental to the 
public; for it appeared, that twenty-four 
lieutepant-colonels, forty-five majors, one 
hundred and eighty-two captains, sixty- 
one lieutenants, and fifty-eight ensigns, 
on half-pay, had sold out. Of those offi- 
cers, who had thus sold out, there were 
four lieutenant-colonels, five majors, seven- 
teen captains, and numerous lieutenants 
and ensigns who had been on the army- 
list for forty years; eleven of the officers, 
who had sold out, had been on the army- 
list above forty-five years; and two above 
fifty years. And to whom had these 
commissions been sold? Principally to 
young men who had been only a few 
years in the army. The consequence 
was, that the public, who had been paying 
this half-pay for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, had entailed upon them, by this 
novel order from the Horse Guards, ano- 
ther payment, in many cases, of twenty, 
thirty, or forty years; thus perpetuating 
a description of allowance which was 
intended to terminate with the lives of 
those to whom it had been granted. The 
standing on the list of the army, of the 
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twenty-four lieutenant-colonels who had 
sold their half-pay commissions, was on 
an average thirty-two years; whilst the 
average standing of the purchasers was 
only twenty years : the sellers of the forty- 
five majorities had served on an average 
thirty-one years, whilst the purchasers 
had served only fourteen years: the 
sellers of the one hundred and eighty- 
two half-pay companies had served on 
the average twenty-six years, whilst the 
purchasers had served only 82 years; the 
sellers of sixty-one half-pay lieutenan- 
cies had served on the average 174 years, 
while the purchasers had served only 23 
years; and the sellers of the fifty-eight 
half-pay ensigncies had served, or been on 
the list, 164 years, while the purchasers 
had not served oneday. Now, the country 
lost the amount of difference between 
these two averages; for it was quite clear 
that, if the several officers in the list he 
had read had been obliged to retain their 
half-pay till their decease, the country 
might expect to be released from the 
weight of their half-pay many years sooner 
than it now could by the demise of the 
much younger men by whom they were 
replaced. The substitution of young lives 
for old was a plan which would have 
the necessary effect of perpetuating that 
burthen on the country; for, if it were 
allowed to the parties he had alluded to, 
to sell, he did not see why purchasers 
might not expect the same indulgence at 
some future period; and thus that which 
was in its institution intended to be tem- 
porary, might be made permanent.—Ano- 
ther practice connected with the army, 
which tended much to increase and con- 
tinue the burthens of the country, was that 
of giving so many new commissions while 
the half-pay list continued as full as it 
did. It was, he was told, the prerogative 
of the Crown to issue such commissions. 
That might be true ; but he would contend, 
that it was a gross abuse of this preroga- 
tive, that there should be six hundred pro- 
motions yearly, and that so very few of 
them should be from the half-pay. To 
let the House see the extent to which this 
was carried, he would state, that when 
his majesty’s ministers, in the year 1822, 
pledged themselves to the decrease of our 
military establishment, the number of offi- 
cers from the rank of colonel to that of 
ensign on full pay, was 4,393; on half- 
pay 6,887; making a total of 11,280. 
It might naturally have been supposed, 
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when the half-pay officers exceeded by a 
third the effective officers, that in all 
future promotions the officers would have 
been taken from the half-pay list ; and, 
consequently, that the total number of 
officers would, at the present moment, be 
much smaller than in 1822. But what 
was the fact? It appeared that in the pre- 
sent year, 1826, though the number of 
officers on half-pay was only 6,373, being 
a diminution, as compared with the num- 
ber in 1822, of 514; the number of offi- 
cers on full-pay was 5,096; being an in- 
crease of 703. The aggregate number of 
officers at present therefore was, 11,469, 
being 219 more than in 1822. Was that 
a proof of the sincerity of the professions 
ofeconomy and retrenchment which his ma- 
jesty’s government, in 1822, had returned 
in answer to the Address of the House of 
Commons? If the opinion of the com- 
mittee of finance, that an annual reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent might be justly ex- 
pected to take place in the army list had 
been acted upon, that army list would 
now exhibit only 8,000 officers, instead 
of between 11 and 12,000. It would be 
easy to show that the public had been 
saddled with an expense of 100,000/. a 
year by these unnecessary promotions. He 
had stated the numbers from the rank of 
colonel to that of ensign: the numbers of 
all ranks, from that of colonel down to 
that of apothecary’s assistants, stood as 
follows :—In 1822, there were on full-pay, 
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| 5,379; on half-pay, 8,342; making a 


total of 13,721; in 1826 there were on 
full pay 6,173, on half-pay 7,666, making 
a total of 13,839; being an increase from 
the year 1822 of 118 officers of all ranks, 
from that of colonel to that of apothe- 
cary’s assistant. Now, if his majesty’s 
government had paid any ordinary atten- 
tion to economy, could such a state of 
things have been permitted ?—It had been 
said, that the practice which had been in- 
troduced was beneficial to grey-headed 
officers, men who had been many years 
in the service. From all that he could 
observe, the reverse was the case, and 
veterans benefitted very little indeed from 
it. It occasioned officers of twelve or 
fourteen years’ standing to be superseded 
by individuals of only two or three years’ 
service. Such a circumstance must be 
any thing but satisfactory to the army. It 
appeared, by a reference to a list in his 
possession, of a few of the officers of 
various ranks, who had been allowed to 
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sell their half-pay commissions and retired 
full-pay, that lieutenant-colonel Cunning- 
ham, who was a lieutenant-colonel of the 
guards, at the age of thirty-two, a full 
colonel by brevet, and a general in the 
army, had been allowed to sell out, after 
having been forty-five years in the army, 
and twenty five years on half-pay; and 
had been allowed to sell all his commis- 
sions: that lieutenant-colonel M’Kenzie, 
after having been forty-six years an officer, 
had been allowed to sell all his commis- 
sions: that major M‘Rea, who had been 
forty years on half-pay, after only three 
years of actual service, had been allowed 
to sell his half-pay commission. There 
were some cases still more surprising. 
General Clavering was promoted to be 
ensign, lieutenant, captain, and major, in 
1794, and was puton half-pay in 1798 ; and 
yet was allowed to sell out in 1825. The 
same was the case with regard to several 
of the captains. He by no means imputed 
to the noble secretary at war, that he was 
actuated by any improper motives; but it 
was clear that in most, if not all, these 
eases, the officers who had sold out had 
been succeeded by young men. The plan, 
therefore, of thus allowing the half-pay to 
be sold, was nothing more nor less than a 
plan by which young officers were enabled 
to rise in the army over the heads of old 
ones ; and so far from being fair or satis- 
factory, was distinctly the reverse. When 
it was considered, that the regular army 
in the united kingdom and the colonies 
amounted to 86,764, inthe East Indies to 
25,539, and engaged in recruiting to 476, 
making in the whole 114,779 men, it 
would be apparent, that if promotion were 
allowed to go on in the regular way, it 
would proceed with sufficient rapidity. It 
was true, that no officer was said to be 
allowed to purchase who was not at the 
time on full pay. But if he had merely 
attended the muster for a day or two, it 
was sufficient, and he might thus go on 
purchasing, step by step, until he had 
acquired what rank he wished. He did 
not say that the army ought not to be 
open to men of fortune; but he maintain- 
ed, that throwing the door so widely open 
to patronage was extremely injurious in its 
effects on that House, as well as on the 
country. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that on several occasions members who 
had been disposed to support motions 


which he had made respecting the army, | 


had not done so in consequence of their 
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prospects, or those of their friends in that 
profession. He wished, therefore, that a 
check should be applied to the present 
system; and it was on the necessity for 
such a check that he grounded his present 
motions: one thing more he wished to 
state. In April, 1826, not satisfied with 
the enormous means of promotion which 
already existed, an order was issued from 
the horse guards, allowing regimental 
officers on full pay, who held brevet rank 
in the army superior to their regimental 
rank, to have the option of retiring upon 
an unattached commission on half-pay, of 
the next effective rank above that which 
they held regimentally; and permitting 
them afterwards, if so disposed, to avail 
themselves of the regulations of the pre- 
ceding year, by selling that unattached 
half-pay commission. As long as such 
practices as these were permitted, it was 
impossible to expect that this part of our 
military expenditure could be materially 
diminished. He would now move for 
“ Returns of all Officers who have sold 
their Retired, Full-pay, or Half-pay Com- 
missions, specifying their names, rank, 
when they obtained their first commission 
as ensign or cornet, and when placed on 
half-pay, and of what corps ; whether they 
purchased any and how many of their 
commissions, and how long they served in 
each rank; and whether they ever were on 
foreign service, and how long—since the 
return to this House, dated Horse Guards, 
3lst March, 1826.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that although he 
did not intend to object to the motion of 
the hon. member, he would remind the 
House of the peculiar circumstances which 
led to the regulation of 1825, The object 
of it was not so much to save money to the 
public as to give a scope for promotion in 
the army. The only expense which it 
could occasion was the contingent expense 
of substituting new lives for old ones, in 
some few isolated cases. The hon. mem- 
ber had objected to the largeness of the 
half-pay list; but he ought to have recol- 
lected, that a large half-pay list was the 
necessary consequence of the large esta- 
blishments which the country had been 
obliged to maintain during the long and 
arduous struggle in which it had been 
engaged. There were but two modes of 
diminishing that list; namely, the death 
of the individuals placed upon it, or their 





"appointment to full-pay. Now the House 
/must be aware, that among the retired 
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officers on half-pay, there were many | 


individuals who were neither desirous nor 
able to return to full-pay, and who were, 
consequently, in every sense of the words, 
a dead weight to the public. One object 
of the regulation was to enable such indi- 
viduals to sell the annuities which they 
enjoyed to individuals who were fit to come 
upon full-pay, and so to effect a saving to 
the public. The cases referred to by the 
hon. member, of individuals who had 
retired upon half-pay, and who had been 
permitted to sell the annuities they so 
received, so far from being proofs of the 
regulation having been improperly acted 
upon, were proofs that it had produced 
all the advantageous results which had 
been anticipated from it ; for it had enabled 
the country to get rid of a certain number 
of officers who were not eligible to situa- 
tions on full-pay. He repeated, however, 
that the great object of the regulation had 
been to give scope for promotion in the 
army. Before that regulation was made, 
a great want of promotion had been deeply 
felt by the army. Officers of every rank 
had remained in their rank so long as to 
lose all hope of further preferment. Now, 
he contended that, unless the hope of pro- 
motion was given to the army, its military 
spirit would be damped, and it would 
cease to be that body which, in a consti- 
tutional sense, it ought to be. The 
regulation had, therefore, been most bene- 
ficial in its effects, by bringing into the 
ranks of the army officers who were 
qualified for their situations, and by giving 
to those officers a new and effective spur 
to the performance of their duties. The 
hon. member had also complained that 
persons of rank and family purchased pro- 
motion with much greater rapidity than it 
could be obtained by the usual routine of 
service. He would not deny that they 
did so: on the contrary, he would main- 
tain, that it was a practice equally good 
in a military and in a constitutional point 
of view. He thought it was desirable to 
connect the higher classes of society with 
the army; and he did not know any more 
effective method of connecting them, than 
by allowing members of high families, who 
held commissions, to get on with greater 
rapidity than they would by mere seniority. 
This method of inducing men of family to 
enter into the service, was viewed, not with 
disgust, but with satisfaction, by the army. 
The hon. member had likewise said, that 
great partiality had been displayed in dis~ 
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posing of the patronage of the army, and 
that many of the hon. gentlemen who 
usually voted with him, were deterred 
from voting with him on subjects like the 
present, by the fears they entertained of 
retarding the promotion of their military 
relatives. Now, he really thought that 
the hon. member, if he made inquiry on 
his own side of the House, would find 
himself mistaken in that assertion. Indeed, 
he would appeal to the gentlemen opposite, 
and would ask them whether they believed 
that any regard was paid by his royal 
highness the commander-in-chief, in his 
disposal of military commissions, to the 
political opinions of those to whom they 
were given? He contended, that officers 
on the opposition side of the House 
received their fair share of promotion, and 
that the hon. gentleman, in denying it, 
was labouring under very considerable 
misapprehension. He believed it would 
be universally admitted, that no human 
being could dispose of the patronage of 
the army more fairly, more impartially, 
and more advantageously to the public 
service, than the present commander-in- 
chief. [Cheers from all parts of the 
House.}] The hon. member had also said, 
that the power of issuing new commissions 
ought to cease, and that all vacant 
ensigncies should be filled up by ensigns 
taken from the half-pay. If such a pro- 
position were to be adopted, the country 
would soon have an army inefficient for 
all warlike purposes. To call from half- 
pay to full-pay ensigns who had arrived at 
a mature period of life, and who were per- 
haps burthened with families, and living as 
they could in the country on the small 
pittance allowed them by the state,—to 
force such men to march about the country 
with their families, and perhaps to proceed 
with their regiments to foreign stations, 
would, instead of being a boon, be an 
infliction of positive injury upon them. 
The service would also receive as much 
injury as the individuals; for, instead of 
being provided with officers capable of 
tising from its lower to its higher grades, 
it would be filled with officers rendered by 
age incapable of exertion. Such a plan 
as the hon. member proposed was quite 
impracticable. Unless the vacant com- 
missions were given to new officers, the 
connexion between the army and the 
upper classes of society would be dissolved, 
and then the army would assume a very 
dangerous and unconstitutional appears 
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ance. It was only when the army was | 
unconnected with those whose property 
gave them an interest in the welfare of the 
country, and was commanded by unprin- 
cipled military adventurers, that it could | 
ever become formidable to the liberties of | 
the nation.—The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to show the absurdity of the hon. 
member’s proposition to absorb the half-pay 
list entirely, by promoting the officers 
placed upon it to full-pay. The returns 
lately presented to parliament, respecting 
the disposal of vacant commissions, 
showed distinctly, that one out of every 
three was given to the half-pay list, and 
that that proportion was as much as could 
be granted without entirely crushing that 
list. He then explained the regulations 
recently made, as to the retirement of 
officers who held brevet rank in the army. 
It was proposed to let officers who held 
such rank retire on half-pay on unattached 
commissions, and to give them, in so 
doing, one step higher than the regimental 
rank to which they had reached. The 
proposition was agreed to, in order to 
relieve regiments of old officers, and to 
give them that promotion to which they 
were entitled by the length of their services. 
In conclusion, he contended, that both 
regulations were calculated to confer 
benefit on the state, and were not so dis- 
advantageous, in a pecuniary point of view, 
as had been stated by the hon. member 
for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Calcrafé said, that he rose for the 
purpose of saying a word as to the manner 
in-which the patronage of the army was 
exercised by the present commander-in- 
chief. He thought it right, as a member 
of opposition, to say, that he could bear 
testimony to the fair and impartial manner 
in which his royal highness, the duke of 
York, administered the patronage of the 
army. He could speak of it, not only 
with regard to his own family, but also 
with regard to the families of other oppo- 
sition members with whom he was ac- 
quainted. It was impossible for any 
individual to dispose more impartially of 
patronage than his royal highness. If the 
manner in which the patronage of the army 
was disposed of were compared with the 
manner in which the patronage of the 
navy was disposed of, the comparison 
would be highly advantageous to the duke 
of York. He felt itto be his duty to make 
this statement, because he differed widely 
in general politics from his royal highness, 
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and because he had been compelled, upon 
one occasion, to take a part that could 
not have failed to be personally offensive 
to the royal duke. Such a step on his 
part had made no difference in the conduct 
of his royal highness towards those mem- 
bers of his family who had entered into the 
army. With respect to the present system 
of promoting officers in the army, the 
mode of administering that system more 
than counterbalanced the expense which 
it entailed upon the country. It was im- 
possible to have that class of persons which 
it was desirable to have in the military 
service, if they were to continue without 
promotion as long as the peace might last. 

Sir R, Fergusson concurred in every 
thing which had fallen from his hon. 
friend, respecting the impartiality with 
which his royal highness the duke of York 
administered the patronage of the army. 
The place which he had occupied for many 
years on the opposition benches, and which 
he expected he should retain as long as he 
had a seat in parliament, had never made 
any difference in the attention which his 
royal highness had thought fit to bestow 
on himself and the different members of 
his family who were in the army. If his 
political opinions had produced any effect 
on the royal duke’s mind, he believed that 
it was to pay greater attention to him than 
he would, perhaps, have bestowed on a 
political adherent. 

Sir C. Cole said, he should not have 
troubled the House with any observations, 
had it not been for the attack which had 
been made on those who distributed the 
patronage of the navy. He conceived 
such attack to be most unfounded, and 
could bear testimony to the impartiality 
with which promotion was dispensed 
amongst the deserving officers of that 
service. 

General Gascoyne defended the recent 
regulations. He contended, that there 
were not officers on the half-pay list suffi- 
cient to fill up the different situations of 
daily necessity. The half-pay list ought 
not to be considered as a matter of eco- 
nomy, so much as a matter of utility. 
Instead of placing officers from it upon 
the full-pay, it would often be more ad- 
vantageous to the service to place officers 
upon it from the full-pay. There was, in 
one regiment, an ensign who was sixty- 
one years of age, and several officers who 
were not much younger. He defended 
ey of the regulation made re~ 
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specting officers who held brevet rank. | said Commissions; specifying their names, 
The battle of Waterloo, which had given | and when they obtained their first Com- 
brevet rank to every officer of a certain | missions in the Army as Ensign or Cornet ; 
rank who was present at it, had consider- | whether they purchased any and how many 
ably increased the number of officers of | of their Commissions, and how long they 
that rank. Indeed, in some regiments, | served in each rank; and whether they 
the number of brevet officers had been of | ever were on Foreign service, and how 
great hindrance to the public service. In | long—as far as the same can be complied 
one regiment, out of eight captains, six | with, since the Returns to this House, 
held a higher brevet rank, and therefore, | dated the 3lst of March, 1826.” The 
by the rules of the service, two of them | motion was agreed to. 
were only liable to be called upon to per- | 
form the usual regimental duty. To get; Jo1nt-Srock Compantes—Casr oF 
rid of this inconvenience, they were allow- | Mr. Brocpen.] Mr. Brogden rose, and 
ed to go on half-pay on their brevet rank; | addressed the House with a degree of agi- 
gaining, however, not more than one step | tation which rendered him almost inau- 
above their regimental rank by so doing. , dible. He begged to call the respectful 
He conceived such a measure to be no | attention of the House to a few observa- 
less useful to the public, than it was bene- | tions. The House was aware that an 
ficial to the service, and advantageous to | hon. alderman, whom he now saw in his 
the officer who thought proper to retire. _| place, had threatened to bring his conduct, 
The motion was then agreed to. | In respect to a certain company, of which 
Mr. Hume, in proposing his next reso- | he had been adirector, under its consider- 
lution, commented on the statement made | ation. He was placed in a peculiarly 
by the gallant member for Liverpool; ' unfortunate situation, in not knowing, 
namely, that there was in the British | first of all, what charges were to be pre- 
army an ensign of sixty-one years of age. | ferred against him, and next, at what 
He would ask the gallant general how | time they were to be brought forward. 
long that individual had served? Was it | He had applied on the subject to the hon. 
twenty, thirty, or forty years? Let it be | alderman, who had told him, that he did 
which it might, the fact of his remaining | not yet know what course he should feel 
an ensign after so long a period of service, | it expedient to pursue. He _ therefore 
was one of the greatest reproaches that | thought it right to inform the House once 
could be uttered against the management , again, that he was most anxious that an 
of the army. He had never accused the | inquiry should be instituted into his con- 
duke of York of partiality in administer- | duct, not only with regard to the Arigna 
ing the patronage of the army. On the | Mining Company, but with regard to every 
contrary, he had admitted that it was, other company with which he had been 
fairly exercised, and had said that it was | connected. 
not to the man, but to the system that he| Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
objected. All he had done was, to object | had now made up his mind as to the 
to his having the power of bestowing | course which he should pursue. That 
patronage, and in such a channel asin-| course was, to submit a motion to the 
creased the half-pay list, which the House | House on the subject of Joint-stock com- 
had shown an anxiety to reduce. Could | panies generally, and without reference 
it be right that the country should have , to the conduct of any individual in par- 
the same half-pay list in the tenth year| ticular. In case it should be carried, he 
of peace that we had in 1816. With re-} had made up his mind to inquire into the 
gard to the comparative abuse of patron-| origin and progress of the Arigna Com- 
age in the two services, he would say, pany; into the conduct of the directors 
that the abuse in the navy was to that in| of that company; and, indeed, into the 
the army in the ratio of ten to one. He! conduct of the direetors of all other com- 
could prove that mere boys at school had) panies. He now gave distinct notice, 
been placed in command of ships, when | that, immediately after the recess, he 
the officers whom they commanded were! would bring these Joint-stock companies 
lieutenants, That was a species of abuse | under the notice of the House. It was 
which cried aloud for correction. The! not from any wish to consult his own con- 
hon. member then moved for “a return! venience that he postponed his motion till 
of all Officers who have purchased the | after the holidays; but he had had ¢om- 
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munications respecting it with several gen- 
tlemen, accustomed to take a leading part 
in the debates of the House, and they 
had told him, that from the number of 
members who were preparing to leave 
town, and from other circumstances, it 
would not be practicable for him to bring 
on such a motion before the holidays, 
with any chance of success. He would 
avail himself of the first opportunity after 
the recess to bring it forward; and he 
hoped to be able to shape it in such a 
manner as would give the hon. member 
that opportunity for exculpation of which 
he appeared to be so desirous. 

The Speaker asked the hon. alderman, 
whether he wished to have his intended 
motion entered in the book of notices. 

Mr. Matberly said, that if he understood 
rightly what the worthy alderman had 
said, when he first brought this subject 
under the notice of parliament, he de- 
clared his intention of bringing a specific 
charge of misconduct against the hon. 
member who had formerly filled the situa- 
tion of chairman of their committees. 
Now, however, that the hon. member had 
declined to sit in that chair, so long as 
any charges were hanging over his head 
unrefuted, the worthy alderman shifted 
his ground, and said, that instead of bring- 
ing a specific motion against any indi- 
vidual member, he would bring forward 
a general motion against a large number 
of members who had also misconducted 
themselves. If there were any foundation 
for charges so materially affecting the 
honour of the House, he would ask the 
worthy alderman, why he did not bring 
them forward immediately? Were such 
calumnies against the House collectively, 
and its members individually, to go abroad 
for months uncontradicted and unrefuted ? 
Justice demanded that the worthy alder- 
man should forthwith produce his charges 
against the directors of what he was 
pleased to call these fraudulent companies. 
The House ought not to forget, that many 
of those companies, fraudulent and ruin- 
ous as they were now termed, had been 
sanctioned by its approbation ; that where 
a charter had not been obtained for them, 
it had given them leave to sue and be 
sued by their secretaries; and that it had 
also distinctly declared, that after having 
given them such power, it would not be 
responsible for the use to which the ma- 
nagers of the company might put it. He 
conceived that the insinuations which the 
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worthy alderman had thrown out against 
every member who had taken any part, 
however small, in these companies, ought 
to be followed up immediately by some 
motion. At any rate, the worthy alder- 
man was bound to see that justice was 
done, and that speedily, to the hon. mem- 
ber, whose re-election to the chair he had 
opposed so warmly. If the worthy alder- 
man did not institute without delay an 
inquiry into the conduct of that hon. gen- 
tleman, he should conceive the hon. gen- 
tleman to be very unfairly treated. He 
had himself never had any thing to do 
with these Joint-stock companies, and he 
therefore was not afraid of any attack 
being made upon him for stating the 
opinion which he now had stated. But 
even if he had been engaged in some of 
these speculations, why was he bound to 
hold his tongue 2? Were members of par- 
liament to be debarred from dealing in 
such matters? Were they to be prevented 
ftom applying their capital as they thought 
proper? If they were not, parliament 
ought to decide that it could have nothing 
to do with so general an investigation as 
the worthy alderman appeared to desire. 
He was aware that there was no motion 
before the House at present; but he 
thought the House was bound to answer 
this question“ shall we leave this gentle- 
man, our late chairman, under the charges 
of the worthy alderman, till after the 
recess?” Something ought to be done to 
rescue him from the obloquy to which he 
had been exposed ; and for his own part, 
he thought the worthy alderman, if he 
had any regard for the interests of justice, 
was bound to proceed immediately with 
his charges. 

Mr. Brogden said, it was undoubtedly 
out of order for him to address the House 
again ; but he trusted to its indulgence, 
whilst he said a few words upon a point 
which so materially affected his character. 
He was surprised that the worthy alder- 
man had so misunderstood the communi- 
cation which had passed between them. 
The worthy alderman had told him, that 
on Monday last he would inform him of 
the course which he intended to pursue. 
He then stated, that he did not intend to 
bring forward his threatened motion, 
which would be of a general nature, until 
after the recess. ‘I told him,” continued 
Mr. Brogden, “that such a proceeding 
was cruel to myself and unjust to the 
House ; that his first motion was personal 
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to myself, as it intimated an intention to 
oppose my re-election to the chair, on the 
ground of my having misconducted my- 
self as a director of the Arigna company ; 
and that he therefore ought to pursue his 
original intention, in order to give me an 
opportunity of vindicating my character 
from the calumnies by which it has been 
assailed.” I repeat in public the declara- 
tion which I made to the worthy alderman 
in private. I am not Quixote enough to sup- 
pose that I can defend all the proceedings of 
all the Joint-stock companies which have 
recently been formed. I am fortunately 
not called upon to do any such thing. I 
am only called upon to defend myself; 
and I have no doubt of doing that suc- 
cessfully. I will not recede from the in- 
vestigation which I have challenged. I 
dare the worthy alderman to the inquiry. 
I will meet any charges which he may 
think right to prefer against me, and that 
at the earliest period he may think proper 
to select. I know that it will be difficult 
for me to encounter the storm which is 
abroad; but I am confident that my cha- 
racter will carry me through it uninjured, 
and that I shall be restored, at the termi- 
nation of it, to the good opinion of the 
House, which I feel conscious that I 
neither have lost, nor have deserved to 
lose. I implore the worthy alderman to 
give me the investigation which I seek ; 
and if he will not do it of his own accord, 
I call upon the House to press him to 
proceed with the inquiry which he has 
menaced. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
was now placed in a similar situation to 
that in which he had been placed the first 
time he had the honour of a seat in parlia- 
ment. He had then brought forward a 
complaint against the constitution and 
management of the Court for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors; and, in consequence 
of his exertions, that Court, as then con- 
stituted, was knocked up. He recollected, 
however, that after he had brought for- 
ward that complaint, the prosecution of it 
was taken out of his hands, and committed 
to the care of a select committee. He 
wished that some gentleman would now 
propose to do that which had been done 
to him on the former occasion, and would 
institute, by means of a committee, the 
inquiry which he had pointed out. He 
thought he had been very unfairly used on 
this question. He took it up, not on 
private, but on general grounds. [Cries 
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of “No.”] He begged pardon of the 
hon. gentlemen, but he must repeat the 
assertion to which they had given a denial. 
He had said, on the occasion to which he 
alluded, that if it had been possible for 
the Speaker to have had the same con- 
nexion with Joint-stock companies as the 
hon. gentleman was known to have had, 
he should have felt it quite as much his 
duty to resist the re-election of the Speaker, 
as to resist the re-election of the hon. 
member. He wanted no pressing to pro- 
ceed with his charge. He was ready to 
go on with it, either at that moment or at 
any other time which might be more con- 
venient to the House. It was owing to a 
communication which he had had with 
the hon. member himself, that he had de- 
termined to bring on the whole of this 
great question immediately after the re- 
cess. He had stated to the hon. member 
the nature of the motion which he intended 
to make, and had promised to let him see 
it, after he had drawn it up; and the hon. 
member had then himself admitted, that 
nothing could be done in the business till 
after the recess. The worthy alderman 
then proceeded to advise the House to 
consider what its predecessors had done 
in the year 1720, and to contrast it with 
what they were then doing. It would 
then see, that it had an act of justice to 
perform towards the country. He knew 
that he stood in a particular situation in 
bringing forward this motion ; he might, 
perhaps, stand alone in doing it; but 
whether he stood alone, or was surrounded 
by others, he was determined at all events 
to do his duty. 


ForE1GN GooDs IMPORTED INTO THE 
Unirep Kinepom 1n 1824 anp 1826.] 
Sir Henry Parnell rose for the purpose of 
moving for returns of the quantities of 
Foreign Goods imported into the United 
Kingdom in the years 1824 and 1826. 
The object of his motion was, to ascertain 
what had been the effect of the act that 
was passed in 1825, for altering the law 
in respect to the importation of foreign 
productions. It was commonly supposed 
that this act had established a free trade ; 
but nothing could be more erroneous than 
such a supposition, The speech with 
which the President of the Board of Trade 
introduced that act had led to this opinion ; 
but the act corresponded very little with 
the principles laid down in that speech ; 
for the new duties were all kept so high, 
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that very little had been imported under 
them. The act did little more than change 
a system of positive prohibition into a 
system of prohibitory duties. There was 
now a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on 
all foreign manufactures of silk, brass, 
copper, leather, painted china, sail cloth, 
turnery, carriages, and many other things : 
20 per cent on hardware ; on crown glass 
81. 6s. 8d. per cwt.: on sheet glass, 102. : 
from 6s. to 11s. per square foot on plate 
glass: 9d. per lb. on paper: 11d. per Ib. 
on books : 1/. 7s. 6d. per cwt. on copper : 
21. 15s. per load on timber: 4/. 10s. per 
cwt. on soap: 2s. 6d. per Ib. on wax 
candles: 31. per cwt. on gunpowder: 82. 
11s, per ewt. on hops : and about 50/. per 
cent on hats: and a great number of 
duties on other articles equally high. As 
the charges for freight, commission, insur- 
ance, &c., amounted to about twelve per 
cent, none of the above goods could be 
imported in competition with British 
goods ; and the consequence was, that the 
system was, in point of fact, as exclusive 
of foreign competition as ever. The coun- 
try was, therefore, still suffering all the 
evils which were so ably pointed out by 
the President of the Board of Trade, as 
the necessary results of prohibiting foreign 
competition by high protecting duties. 
The best incentive to excellence, and the 
best stimulus to invention and improve- 
ment, were destroyed by them, and me- 
diocrity encouraged. By them the com- 
munity was condemned to suffer both in 
price and quality, and all the evils of 
monopoly. ‘They were a premium to the 
smuggler, and they excited the suspicion 
and odium of foreign countries. This was 
the character which the President of the 
Board of Trade had given of these duties, 
and the House had still to decide, whether 
it would leave them as they now existed, 
or adopt the principles and views of the 
right hon. gentleman, and introduce a new 
measure for really establishing a fair com- 
petition between British and foreign goods. 
—The hon. baronet proceeded to observe, 
that the more the nature of these protect- 
ing duties was examined, the more evident 
it was that, in place of being of any ser- 
vice to the manufacturing interest, they 
actually injured it. For, as agricultural 
produce was too high to be exported in 
order to pay for foreign goods, the more 
that were imported, the more British ma- 
nufactures must be exported to pay for 
them; and, therefore, what was most for 
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the benefit of the British manufacturers 
was, the greatest possible importation of 
foreign productions of all kinds. The 
right course to adopt was, to abolish every 
duty that partook of the character of 
what was called a protecting duty ; and 
to impose duties on foreign goods solely 
for the purpose of obtaining revenue, and 
in no degree by way of giving protection 
to any branch of national industry. If 
this were done, there existed no sound 
reason for supposing that a single branch 
of manufacture would be incapable of car- 
rying on a successful competition with a 
similar foreign manufacture ; while it was, 
at the same time, certain, that if any 
branch should be injured, some other 
would be benefited in consequence of the 
larger exportation that would become ne- 
cessary to provide the means of paying for 
the imported foreign manufacture. The 
high duties which were continued by the 
act of 1825 on timber, wine, and all articles 
of luxury, taste, and food, were productive 
of great injury, either by adding to their 
price, or by preventing their use, and thus 
limiting the demand for British production 
for exportation. It was capable of de- 
monstration, that a larger revenue would 
be obtained by a lower rate of duty on 
timber ; and it was clear that, so long as 
we imposed a higher duty on French 
wines than on the wines of any other 
country, we could have no chance of the 
French government acting upon liberal 
principles, in respect to admitting British 
goods into France. If the duties on 
articles of luxury, taste, and food, were 
lowered to about five per cent, a great 
revenue might be obtained for them; as 
was proved by some articles, that were 
not very heavily taxed, such as butter and 
cheese, at present yielding some hundred 
thousands a year of revenue. By the re- 
turns which were now required, it would 
be seen what the importations of foreign 
goods were in 1824, the year before the 
passing of the new law, and in the year 
1826, the year after the passing of it. And 
when these were laid before the House, he 
should feel it his duty to move to have 
them referred to a select committee. He 
then moved, “‘ That there be prepared and 
laid before the House, as soon as the same 
can be made up, an account showing the 
quantities of the following articles im- 
ported, and entered for home consump- 
tion, into the United Kingdom, from 
foreign countries, and the colonies, ia the 
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years 1824 and 1826; and also showing 
the rate of duty payable on each article, 
in each of these years.” 

Mr. Warburton, in rising to second the 
motion, said, he was convinced, that the 
more a person was acquainted with the 
details of the importation of foreign arti- 
cles into this country, the more he 
would be convinced that the system of 
free trade had been very imperfectly 
carried into effect. In the article of 
foreign timber, with which he was bet- 
ter acquainted than with some of the im- 
ported articles, he knew that the duty im- 
posed was not only very heavy, but was 
very inconveniently levied. The price of 
good timber in the Baltic was about 18s. 
or 20s. per load, and the amount of duty 
payable on it when imported, was nearly 
three times that sum. But that was not 
the only evil. There was another, which, 
im some respects, might be considered still 
greater. Healluded tothe mode in which 
that duty was levied. The landed gen- 
tlemen of this country would think it very 
hard if they could not dispose of their tim- 
ber except when it was cut into planks of 
certain dimensions; and yet, such was the 
difficulty imposed on those who sold their 
timber from the countries bordering on 
the Baltic for importation into this coun- 
try. According to the system now in 
piactice, with respect to the importation 
duty levied on timber coming from the 
Baltic, planks of six feet long and half an 
inch thick, paid exactly the same duty as 
planks sixteen feet long and three inches | 
thick. The result of this was, that the | 
price was raised to the consumer, upon 
whom this unequal taxation always fell the 
most heavily. If the importer could not | 
dispose of the deals cut in the smaller di- | 
mensions at an advanced price, which, of | 
eourse, he could not hope to do, he must | 
put a higher price on those for which he | 
was more likely to find purchasers; and | 
the result of this would be, to raise the | 
price of deals tothe consumer. He knew, | 
that, within the last year, a new tariff of | 
duties had been in contemplation ; but it | 
had not been <arried into effect, and the 
evils continue: the same as before. He | 
did not mean to say that government | 
could not, by possibility, be justified in | 
imposing high duties on such an article, 
and imposing them in the manner he had | 
stated ; but he did not mean to say, that 
unless ministers had a strong ground to 
justify this mode of imposing the duty, | 
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| they ought to alter it, as it was highly in- 
| jurious in its effects. He believed that 
| the gentlemen connected with the Canada 
/and Russian trade had endeavoured to 
| obtain a new tariff; but their attempt had 
‘fallen to the ground. A stagnation of 
' the trade had followed the continuance of 
the old system, and the only measure 
| which might have increased the trade, and 
| afforded some compensation for past in- 
conveniencies, had not been introduced. 
Having thus expressed his opinion upon 
the amount of duty levied on timber, and 
on the mode in which that duty was 
levied, he should proceed to notice one or 
two other articles which were imported 
into this country, and in respect of the 
duty on which he thought there ought to 
be some alteration. There was one arti- 
cle in which we carried on an extensive 
trade with France; but that trade we had 
so regulated, as to impose a heavy tax 
upon ourselves, in the shape of an import- 
ing duty. The article to which he re- 
ferred was Gum Senegal. It was of the 
utmost importance to calico dyers to have 
this article ; and it was well known that it 
could only be obtained from the river 
Senegal, and in small quantities. At one 
time that article was, by an order in coun- 
cil, allowed to be imported into this coun- 
try from the ports of France; but, under 
the present system of importation regula- 
tions, that practice was discontinued, and 
the gum must first be exported to New 
York, and from thence brought back to 
this country. This expense of shipment 
and re-shipment, together with the other 
charges incident thereto, only served to 
render the commodity dearer to the con- 
sumer. The French followed our bad ex- 
ample in this respect. They said they 
would act in the same manner towards 
our article of indigo, as we acted towards 
their gum Senegal; and they in conse- 
quence prohibited the indigo of the East 
Indies from being imported directly into 
the ports of France. The indigo was, 
therefore, taken to Ostend, from whence it 
was re-shipped, perhaps at a charge of from 
two to three percent, and then it was 
carried into France. The ridiculous part 
of this system was, that neither country 
injured its neighbour by these prohibitions, 
but each injured itself. France, by pro- 
hibiting the direct importation of indigo, 
laid a tax of two or three per cent on that 
article, which was absolutely necessary in 
their manufactures; and we could not 
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laugh at them for their folly, since, by 
pursuing the very same system, we imposed 
a similar tax upon ourselves, in the equally 
important and necessary article of gun 
Senegal. Neither nation could assume 
the honour of being wiser than the other 
upon these matters. The next article to 
which he should call the attention of the 
House, was the silk we imported from 
Persia. A large quantity of that silk did, 
in fact, come to us by the way of Russia. 
By the law, as it now stood, Persian silk 
could not be admitted directly into this 
country, as it was a product of Asia. Now, 
the most prudent course would be, to 
admit all articles of commerce by that 
channel in which they could be received 
in the cheapest way. It was true, that 
Persian silk might come to this country 
by sea from the East Indies; but then it 
would come at greater cost, as most of 
of the provinces of Persia from whence 
that silk was brought lay on the shores 
of the Caspian sea. The cheapest method, 
therefore, of importing it, would be to get 
it through the ports of Russia. That me- 
thod, however, was prohibited by the law 
as it stood. If it really was the object of 
the right hon. gentleman to introduce the 
principles of free trade, why should not 
Persian silk be allowed to come here from 
Russia? He applauded those principles 
of free trade which the right hon. gentle- 
man had advocated, but which seemed 
hardly to have been sufficiently put into 
practice. He did not believe that the 
fault lay with the right hon. gentleman, 
who, he trusted, would have the firmness 
to persevere in carrying his principles into 
effect, and would not suffer his measures to 
be frittered away by the interested repre- 
sentations of individuals immediately con- 
nected with the trade which it was sup- 
posed they might affect. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that as he did not 
feel the least wish to object to the account 
for which the hon. baronet had called, and 
as he did not think this a fit occasion to 
enter into the subject of the importation 
duties, he should make but a few observa- 
tions on the question. He was of opinion, 
that the great principles which regulated, 
or which ought to regulate, the commer- 
cial policy of this and of other countries, 
required a more solemn consideration than 
could be given to them at the present mo- 
ment; and believing this, he hoped he 
should stand excused to the House for 
saying, that it seemed to him the fitter 
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time to enter into the discussion would be 
after the information sought for by these 
returns had been obtained. Perhaps he 
might be allowed to observe, that a great 
difference of opinion seemed to exist among 
the impugners of the measures which he 
had had the honour of advocating. Perhaps 
he might be permitted to say, that those 
who out of doors clamoured loudly against 
these measures, as being injurious to the 
trade of this country, had founded their 
clamour upon the speeches of gentlemen 
opposite, some of whom now compiained 
of those very measures as not being suffi- 
ciently strong. On the one hand, there 
was the complaint, that too much had 
been done for free trade; while, on the 
other, there was an equally loud com- 
plaint, that nothing had been done. He 
should not now stay to discriminate be- 
tween such conflicting extremes of opinion. 
However, he could not but wonder, that 
while gentlemen within the House asserted 
that the principles of free trade had not 
been carried far enough, there should be 
others out of the House persevering in 
their attempts to direct the opposition of 
the mis-informed towards those measures, 
which, he could boldly declare, had in no 
degree contributed to the distresses lately 
experienced in this country. Before he sat 
down, he would give the hon, baronet the 
explanation he required upon the subject 
of the treaty with Portugal. It was true, 
that the period when either this country 
or Portugal might renounce the terms of 
that treaty arrived in June last, and Por- 
tugal had expressed a wish that some 
alterations should be made in it before it 
was renewed. Those alterations were still 
the subject of discussion between the two 
governments, and, until they should be 
arranged, the treaty would continue in 
force, as it was in terms a perpetual treaty, 
subject only to alteration and revision at 
certain stated periods. That was the state 
at which things stood at present; and minis~ 
ters were, therefore, not at liberty at present 
to deal with the question of the duty on 
French and Portuguese wines, as the 
treaty was still pending. There were other 
branches of the subject to which the hon. 
member for Bridport had alluded, but 
which it was not now the proper time to 
discuss. He, however, would remind that 
hon. gentleman, that there was not one 
measure to which he had adverted that 
was not expressly pointed out to minis- 
ters by the Navigation laws. Whether 
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those laws ought to be altered or not, was 
another question; but, while they conti- 
nued in their present state, and remained 
as the guides of our foreign commerce, 
they must be obeyed, and ministers had 
not the power to change the course which 
they directed to be pursued. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson thought, that 
the country was highly indebted to the 
right hon. gentleman for the liberal course 
which he had hitherto pursued. He 
wished to know what was the object of 
the present motion ; for, if it was to ob- 
tain a select committee, to whom was to 
be referred the question of the importa- 
tion duties; he should certainly oppose 
the appointment of any such committee, 
until after the question of the Corn-laws 
had been finally settled. Until that ques- 
tion was decided, he was convinced the 
trade of this country could only be partially 
affected by other measures. 

Colonel Torrens protested against the 
principle, that British manufacturers want- 
ed any protection. All they required 
was, that their energies should not be 
oppressed and destroyed by enormous and 
unnecessary duties. We could not ex- 
port our agricultural produce in return for 
importations of foreign manufactures, since 
that produce was nearly 50 per cent. 
dearer than any other in the world. We 
must, therefore, either export our manufac- 
tures, or pay money for goods imported. 
If there was a free trade to-morrow, our 
manufacturers might meet all the world; 
and their knowledge and skill, their capi- 
tal and their machinery, would give them 
a decided advantage. But, then, the 
Corn-laws destroyed these means of su- 
periority; and, until the question of those 
laws was settled, the prosperity of England 
stood but on a foundation of sand. He 
should not detain the House further, as 
he had merely risen to enter his protest 
against the supposition, that, of themselves, 
the British manufacturers requirea any 
protection against foreign competition. 

The motion was then agreed to. 
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Ariana Mixing Company.| Mr. 
Alderman Waithman said, that in conse- 
quence of what had passed in the House 
last evening, he was induced to give notice, 
that on Tuesday next, he would submit a 
motion, for an inquiry into the formation 
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and proceedings of the Arigna Mining 
Company. He was induced to bring for- 
ward the motion thus early, from the de- 
sire for a speedy inquiry expressed by an 
hon. member. At the same time he beg- 
ged to say, that he did not intend to con- 
fine his motion to the conduct of that 
company; but should extend it to other 
Joint-stock companies with which that 
hon. gentleman and other members of that 
House were connected. 

Mr. Brogden said, he felt personally 
obliged at the announcement of an early 
day for bringing forward a motion, in 
which his character was so deeply con- 
cerned. He felt the same confidence that 
he had before expressed, as to his coming 
out of the inquiry with an unsullied repu- 
tation. He had seen in a report of the 
proceedings of the House of last evening, 
in which it was stated, that it was inti- 
mated to the worthy alderman by him, 
that he wished the subject should not be 
brought forward, until after the holidays. 
He now called upon the worthy alderman 
to do him the justice to say, that he had 
never concurred in such an understanding. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, that in 
stating that there had been a wish ex- 
pressed, that the subject should not be 
brought forward until after the holidays, 
he certainly did not allude to the hon. 
member but to a right hon. gentleman 
over the way. It was by no means with a 
view to his own convenience, that he had 
suggested the postponement. It was to 
meet the wishes of others : but, perceiving 
that a disposition to accommodate was 
sometimes productive of greater inconve- 
nience than the adherence to an original 
plan, he was determined to exercise his 
own discretion, and bring the subject be- 
fore the House on Tuesday. 


Currency and the Corn-Laws. 


CurRRENCY AND THE CorNn-LAws.] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee of supply, 

Lord Folkestone took the opportunity, 
seeing the President of the Board of Con- 
trol in his place, of asking whether it was 
the intention of ministers to introduce any 
measure respecting the Currency, in conse - 
quence of what had taken place in the 
Committee on the Small Note Bill in the 
last session of the last parliament ? 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he was not at 
that moment prepared to reply to the 
question of the noble lord. 

Lord Folkestone said, he thought the 
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present a proper opportunity for remarking 
upon the extraordinary situation in which 
parliament was placed, by the conduct of 
ministers, with respect to the Currency 
and the Corn-laws. Parliament was as- 
sembled at an inconvenient season of the 
year, and at a time that, it was admitted 
by all, the greatest distress pervaded every 
class of the community. Yet they were 
told by ministers, that no discussion should 
take place upon the subject, on which the 
greatest excitation was raised throughout 
the nation, When the members met to- 
gether, they were told that no information 
should be given ; that no debate should 
take place on these points, on which in- 
formation and debate were most desirable ; 
in short, that the only purpose for which 
their attendance was rendered requisite, 
was to pass an act of indemnity to mi- 
nisters for a measure, which more than 
any other measure of their administration, 
had obtained for them the approbation of 
the country. He saw no ground for this 
delay. There had been, indeed, a great 
deal of blustering, that come what may, 
ministers would abstain from declaring 
their views; but they were greatly mistaken, 
if they thought that such a declaration on 
their part would satisfy the country. 
Both parties—those who thought that the 
agriculture of the country ought to receive 
additional protection, and those who 
thought that it ought to be deprived of 
the protection which it already possessed 
—were equally interested in the determi- 
nation of the question ; and in the mean- 
while, therefore, the general agitation was 
in consequence extreme. He was utterly 
at a loss to conceive what rational advan- 
tage could ensue from the delay in set- 
tling so important a matter. To talk of 
inconvenience was to trifle with the feel- 
ings of the whole country ; and was more 
especially absurd, when it was perfectly 
well known, that on formey occasions in- 
convenience was not deemed a sufficient 
reason for postponing the consideration of 
matters of national importance. He per- 
fectly well recollected, that some years ago, 
when a scarcity was expected, parliament 
sat during the months of November and 
December, expressly to make such an al- 
teration in the Corn-laws as might meet 
the anticipated necessity. When it was 
thought expedient by his majesty’s go- 
vernment to propose certain strong mea- 
sures, the tendency of which was to violate 
the liberty of the subject, no similar plea 
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of inconvenience was allowed to prevent 
the meeting of parliament at the present 
season of the year. He could not con- 
ceive why his majesty’s ministers had been 
unable to make up their minds on this 
vital question before the meeting of parlia- 
ment. When he had just now put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
as to any intention to renew the committee 
of last session on the state of the Cur- 
rency, with a view of settling certain 
points still mooted, the right hon. gentle- 
man was not prepared to answer the 
question. As it was impossible that his 
majesty’s government could have any 
measures in contemplation with which that 
right hon. gentleman was not perfectly 
acquainted, he did not think that he 
should be acting unfairly towards the right 
hon. gentleman’s colleagues, if he inferred 
from the right hon. gentleman’s disclaimer, 
that they had no intention at present of 
proposing any measure with respect to the 
two important subjects to which he had 
alluded. That was a statement, indeed, 
which he had heard in other quarters. 
Recollecting as he did how the last session 
opened ; recollecting that in February, 
only six weeks after the occurrence of what 
was generally known by the name of “ the 
panic,” the country had been described by 
the right hon. gentleman and by his 
colleagues, as having been within eight- 
and-forty hours of returning to a state of 
barter, a state of utter confusion, entirely 
incompatible with its welfare and exist- 
ence, and therefore that it was necessary 
to call the immediate attention of parlia- 
ment to the providing of a remedy calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of such a 
danger :—recollecting that all the evils 
which had been endured had been attri- 
buted, and most justly attributed, to the de- 
ranged state of the currency—recollecting 
that on that occasion his majesty’s ministers 
lost no time in bringing the question under 
the consideration of the House in a man- 
ner which metwith his entire concurrence ; 
recollecting all these things, he owned he 
was surprised that the plea of inconvenience 
was now set up, in order to avoid the dis- 
cussion of a subject allowed on all hands 
to be one of the most important that 
could by possibility be brought under the 
consideration of the legislature: The con- 
sequence of the proceedings adopted by 
his majesty’s government at the commence- 
ment of the last session was, thata bill 
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an end, under certain exceptions and mo- 
difications, to the circulation of small 
notes. That bill, however, experienced 
material alterations in passing through the 
House. It being contended, that the 
principles respecting paper currency ap- 
plicable to England were not applicable to 
Scotland and Ireland, andespecially to the 
former, a select committee was appointed 
to take that part of the subject into con- 
sideration. Every body must recollect, 
that, towards the close of the last session 
—a session which it was known imme- 
diately preceded the dissolution of parlia- 
ment—anextreme degree of hurry prevailed 
in all the proceedings of parliament. The 
Corn question, the Currency question, 
and a great many other questions of im- 
portance were postponed ; and the report 
of the committee to which he had alluded 
was not brought up, until within a few days 
of the prorogation, and, together with the 
evidence, was not printed until several 
months after the dissolution, of parliament. 
From that evidence, it would appear, that 
the real difficulties of the question had not 
been mooted, or canvassed, in the commit- 
tee. It had been argued by various gen- 
tlemen, and especially by the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, that, to restore the cur- 
rency to a satisfactory state would be to 
restore agriculture to its former easy situ- 
ation. And yet the House would be sur- 
prised to hear, that, in the whole of the 
proceedings of the committee to which he 
had adverted, no inquiry was made by the 
right hon. gentleman, or by any other 
member of it, as to the effect which had 
been produced on the agriculture of Scot- 
Jand by the substitution of a paper for a 
metallic circulation. With respect to 
that part of the inquiries of the committee 
which related to Ireland, it had undergone 
a most imperfect consideration. The 
conclusion of the report of the committee 
stated, “ That in the imperfect state of the 
information which the committee had ob- 
tained with respect to Ireland, they were 
unable to come to any decisive opinion on 
that part of the question submitted to 
their investigation.” Now, was it fitting 
that a great national question should be 
left in this undetermined condition? Was 
it fitting, when all our distresses had been 
over and over again attributed to the state 
of the currency, that the real state of that 
currency should be left in doubt? The 
committee asserted, that their information 
was so imperfect on the state of the Irish 
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currency, that they could not give an opi- 
nion; and yet this very question, on which 
that of the Corn-laws, and so many others 
of importance, were said to depend, was 
to be left in this uncertain state. The 
committee went on to say, ‘ It will proba- 
bly be deemed advisable to fix a definite, 
though not an early, period, at which the 
circulation of Ireland of all notes below 
5l. shall cease. And it is deserving of 
consideration, whether measures might 
not be adopted in the interim for the pur- 
pose of ensuring such a final result by gra- 
dual though cautious advances towards it.” 
And yet, notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
the House was to be left in darkness, as to 
whether any further measures were to be 
introduced, and ministers were unprepared 
to say whether they would take any step 
on that important subject. He repeated 
that parliament and the country were most 
unfairly treated by ministers, by the pro- 
traction of those important subjects, and 
he felt it his duty thus early to enter his 
protest against the continuance of such 
delays. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that the noble 
lord had discovered more in the answer 
which he had returned to the noble lord’s 
question, than that answer really implied. 
The noble lord had asked him, whether it 
was intended to renew the committee of 
last session on the Small Notes bill, or to 
take any steps with regard to the report 
which had been presented by that com- 
mittee. His answer was, that he was not 
prepared to inform the noble lord whether 
or not it was intended by government 
to propose either the renewal of the 
committee, or the adoption of any pro- 
ceedings founded on their report. From 
that answer the noble lord chose to infer 
prematurely that no steps whatever would 
actually be taken. He again stated, that 
his majesty’s government had not had an 
opportunity of considering if it was 
necessary or not to renew the committee 
in question; and, therefore, he was not 
prepared to say whether they would do so, 
or whether they would take any steps on 
the report already presented. The noble 
lord expressed his surprise, that when a 
report had been presented in a former 
session, on a subject involving questions 
of the greatest public interest, his majesty’s 
government ten days after the meeting of 
parliament on a special occasion, and at 
an unusual period, declined any proceed- 
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The noble lord, who was a great friend 
to the liberties of the people, and a great 
stickler for the constitution, could not see 
for what purpose parliament was assembled, 
if not to dispose of the currency and corn 
questions. It was assembled in deference 
to the constitution: it was assembled 
because his majesty’s ministers had 
advised a breach of the law on a subject 
of great and peculiar importance. His 
majesty’s ministers conceived, that having 
violated the laws, they were bound to call 
parliament together to sit in judgment on 
their acts, and either to indemnify them 
for what they had done, or put an end to 
the continuance: of the violation. His 
majesty’s ministers conceived that on 
the very same day on which they advised 
a violation of the constitution, they ought 
also to advise his Majesty to call parlia- 
ment together as soon as they could con- 
veniently be assembled. It was on that 
ground, and for that purpose, that par- 
liament had been summoned to meet; 
and he was sure it was not surprising to 
the majority of the House, or to the 
country at large, that it was not proposed 
to parliament, at the present time of the 
year, to proceed to the permanent settle- 
ment of such great questions as those 
connected with the corn and the currency. 
{t was never usual to bring on important 
questions such as those, within a few days 
of anexpected adjournment. Thenoblelord 
must be aware, that from the circumstance 
of this being a new parliament, important 
questions could not, for some time, be 
proceeded with to any great length; and it 
would be extremely unfair and injurious 
to the country, to bring forward any im- 
portant measure which could not be pur- 
sued to itstermination. The noble lord said, 
that all this was a pretence; and that his 
majesty’s ministers had not made up their 
minds with respect to the plan which they 
intended to propose regarding the Corn- 
laws; and that it was because they were 
not ready, that they did not come forward. 
He could only say, in answer, that his 
majesty’s ministers were prepared and 
agreed with respect to what measures 
they should bring forward, with a view to 
the permanent settlement of the Corn- 
laws; but that they thought it would not 
be conducive to the interests of the coun- 
try ; they thought it would be calculated 
to occasion a most injurious division of 
feeling and conflict of opinion, if they 
brought forward such a subject at a time 
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when it was impossible to pursue it to its 
accomplishment. The noble lord said, 
that he recollected parliament having been 
called together at the present period of 
the year, for the general despatch of 
business; and among other instances, had 
specified one in which it was assembled 
for the purpose of providing means to 
obviate an apprehended scarcity. But 
that was quite beside the present question. 
The present case was simply this-— 
ministers having adopted certain measures 
which appeared to them to be expedient, 
although in violation of the law, parlia- 
ment had been assembled to say whether 
they had done right or not. A period 
might be very unfit for the consideration 
of a permanent alteration in the law, 
which was extremely fit for the considera- 
tion of the propriety of a temporary ex- 
pedient which had grown out of an urgent 
occasion. He perfectly admitted to the 
noble lord, that the question respecting 
the Corn-laws must be looked at with 
more or less reference to the question 
respecting the currency. But what he 
maintained was, that those two questions 
—questions of such magnitude—could not 
be advantageously considered at the 
present inconvenient season ; and that it 
was much more wise, therefore, to post- 
pone them until the ordinary period. 
The noble lord had reproached him with 
not having in the committee on small 
notes directed any inquiries, to ascertain 
how far the comforts of the agricultural 
labourers in Scotland had been affected 
by the introduction of one-pound notes. 
The fact was, however, that so remote 
was the period at which those notes had 
been introduced into the Scotch circula- 
tion, that nothing could now be known of 
the effect which had been produced by 
them; and therefore that he should have 
been laughed at if he had put any such 
questions as the noble lord had suggested. 
He was satisfied that neither by the House 
nor by the country would his majesty’s 
government be censured for not bringing 
forward the subjects of the currency or 
the Corn-laws, at this particular period. 
Mr. E. D. Davenport maintained, that 
the first subject that ought to be con- 
sidered, was the best mode of placing the 
currency on a more stable footing; and 
that with regard to the price of corn, or 
of any other commodity, it was useless to 
discuss it, while one of the principal 
elements of that price remained unfixed. 
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When he reflected on the manner in 
which the currency had been mismanaged 
during the last ten years ; the fluctuations 
which had taken place in it; and the way 
in which, by such means, large classes of 
the people had been robbed, without 
knowing how they were robbed; he felt 
that it was the question which, before all 
others, ought to receive the grave con- 
sideration of parliament; and he pledged 
himself, after the holidays, to call the 
attention of the House to it, and to show 
that it was the fluctuations in the currency, 
and not the speculations of individuals, 
that had produced the gigantic evils with 
which the country had been visited during 
the last year. 

Colonel Torrens expressed his satis- 
faction at the postponement of the con- 
sideration of the corn question. The 
appearance of things indicated the pro- 
bability of a scarcity; and, if so, by the 
spring, the evil of protracting the existence 
of the present laws on the subject would 
be too manifest to be denied by any one. 

Mr. Benett objected to the post- 
ponement, and observed, that ministers 
were bound to state to the House the 
course which they intended to propose 
on the corn question. As long as this 
was unknown, the country would be kept 
in a state of suspense, highly injurious to 
all parties. No man was safe in entering 
into any transaction connected with the 
purchase or sale of land, while he was 
ignorant of what might be the future pro- 
ceeding on that question. He therefore 
regretted the delay, and for the very same 
reasons on which the gallant colonel had 
founded the expression of a contrary 
sentiment. It was said, that every day 
would show more and more the impolicy 
of those laws. He expected that various 
meetings would be held in different parts 
of the country, some to obtain their repeal 
and others to obtain protection for the 
landed interest. At those meetings he 
anticipated that violent and intemperate 
language would be used by beth parties, 
and more particularly by that party which 
sought to alter the present system. That 
this would be the natural effect of post- 
poning the discussion, no man of any 
reflection would venture to deny. Varicus 
meetings had been held at different places ; 
and he must particularly mention tle 
one held in the Common-hall of London, 
in which the landlords had been brandcd 
with the name of monopolists, and other 
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absurd titles, but though they had been 
exposed to this species of abuse, no re- 
taliation had been exercised by the land- 
lords. The language used by the meeting 
at Manchester was scarcely less violent ; 
and the only place which had discussed 
the question with temperance and modera- 
tion was Leeds, where several gentlemen 
had argued it with a degree of talent and 
information which would not have dis- 
graced the best speakers in that House. 
For himself, he could only say, that how- 
ever closely he might be connected with 
the landed interest, he had always acted 
upon a thorough conviction, that the 
interests of commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture, were intimately combined. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee. 


Customs ANDExcisEINFORMATIONS.] 
Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the two mo- 
tions which he intended to bring forward that 
evening, were so connected with each other, 
that he would take the opportunity of 
making at once all the remarks with which 
he deemed it necessary to introduce them. 
One of the motions was only the revival of 
a motion, which he had himself introduced 
in 1820, and which he had intended to 
have followed up by another motion, had 
not his right to sit in parliament been cut 
away by a decision which convinced him 
that the conclusions drawn by election 
committees were not always infallible. 
Since the year 1820, no notice had been 
taken of the subject to which he had called 
the attention of the House, though it was 
one of great importance, and referred to 
abuses, which were deeply rooted in the 
system of the law as at present adminis- 
tered, and which operated injuriously on 
the individuals who were made the victims 
of them. There could not be found a 
more decided proof of the advantages 
arising out of the interference of parlia- 
ment, than that afforded by the results of 
his motion. It appeared that from the 
year 1816 down to the year 1819, both 
inclusive, being a period of four years, 
previous to any notice being taken of the 
number of prosecutions instituted under 
the customs and excise laws, the average 
number of informations filed each year was 
700; whilst during the year in which at- 
tention was called to the subject, and 
during the year immediately following, the 
average number did not exceed 250. 
From such a statement of facts, he in- 
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ferred that, so long as the solicitors, who 
enjoyed the exclusive power of wielding 
this destructive weapon, should enjoy it 
without limitation, so long as all parties 
liable to the excise laws were placed under 
their particular jurisdiction, they would 
not hesitate to seek their own aggran- 
dizement, under the mask of advancing 
and protecting the revenue. It was a fact 
well deserving the attention of the House, 
that no sooner had its vigilance been 
directed to the subject, than the average 
number of annual informations was reduced 
from 700 to 250—a reduction by which 
every victim rescued from the grasp of the 
excise laws was saved an expense of 150/. 
and the Crown an expense of 300/. or 
400/. upon each prosecution. The reason 
which induced him to revive his former 
inquiry, was a wish to see how far the 
power of filing informations under the 
customs and excise laws had been exer- 
cised since the year 1820. It was not for 
him to draw hasty conclusions from state- 
ments which were not before the House, 
but which, he believed, could be substan- 
tiated ; but he should be much surprised, 
if it were not found, that a recurrence of 
the old abuses took place as soon as 
the vigilance of parliament ceased to be 
directed against them.—The other motion 
which he had to submit to the House, was 
for a return of the number of causes set 
down for trial and disposed of in the courts 
of King’s-bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, during the last seven years, and 
was therefore intimately connected with 
the proceedings in the courts of law. 
Those three courts possessed equal juris- 
diction in most things, though in some the 
court of Exchequer possessed an exclusive 
jurisdiction. Though they were all filled 
by the same number of judges, and though 
each of them, with the exception of the 
chiefs, received the same stipend, still, 
when the business which they respectively 
transacted was compared, it was impos- 
sible to come to any other conclusion than 
this—that the courts of King’s-bench and 
of Common Pleas were overburthened with 
business, to the great injury of the suitors 
in them, and that the court of Exchequer 
was little better than a receptacle for legal 
sinecurists. Whilst from seventy to one 
hundred causes were daily entered for 
trial in the courts of King’s-bench and of 
Common Pleas, there were seldom more 
than six entered in the court of Exchequer. 
His object was to show, that where the 
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courts possessed equal jurisdiction, and 
where the judges were taken from the same 
bar, and distinguished for nearly the same 
degree of talent, there must be some in- 
herent defects in the court of Exchequer, 
which clogged the court in its proceedings, 
and prevented the subject from approach- 
ing it for redress. The advantages which 
would arise from enabling the suitor to 
approach it with the same facility that he 
approached the other courts, were palpable; 
for it would diminish the labour of two of 
them by adding to the labour of the third. 
There was also in his motion, an allusion 
to the equitable jurisdiction possessed by 
the court of Exchequer: Considering all 
that the House had recently heard on the 
proceedings in the court of Chancery, he 
thought it would be advantageous to know 
something of the number of causes decided 
on the equity side of the court of Exche- 
quer. ‘The House would then know why 
a court scarcely inferior in jurisdiction to 
the high court of Chancery should have 
its files scarcely touched, whilst the court 
of Chancery had its files overburthened by 
the bills which were filed in it. If, there- 
fore, the equity side of the court of Ex- 
chequer could be made auxiliary to the 
court of Chancery, an avenue would be 
opened, by which the discontent generated 
by the expensive delays of the latter court 
might gradually disappear. He did not 
now mean to say what degree of equitable 
jurisdiction should be extended to the 
court of Exchequer ; but he thought that, 
as the court of Exchequer generally rose 
after a sitting of half an hour, some business 
might be given to it, which would diminish 
not only the labour, but the odium at 
present attached to the court of Chancery. 
Having made these observations, he would 
move, “ That there be laid before the House, 
a Return of the total number of Informa- 
tions filed in the court of Exchequer, for 
penalties under the Customs and Excise 
laws, from the year 1820 to the end of 
Michaelmas term, 1826; with separate 
statements of the amount of penalties 
sought to be recovered, and the actual 
amount eventually received; distinguish- 
ing whether the same was paid before or 
after verdict, and whether the same was 
the full verdict recovered, or the result of 
compromise ; together with the amount of 
the costs incurred in each prosecution, and 
what proportion thereof was paid by the 
Crown and the defendant.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. He 
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said, that last year a similar motion had 
been made by him, in order to obtain in- 
formation upon this subject. His object 
had been to show the grievous hardships 
under which persons laboured, who were 
exposed to the operations of the Customs 
and Excise laws. At present it was .n the 
power of any individual to institute a suit, 
or information, against whomsoever he 
pleased for a breach of the Revenue-laws ; 
and, however triumphantly that suit might 
end for the accused, he was obliged to pay 
all the expenses of ‘the process. He had 
known an instance of a suit instituted 
against an individual, upon the oath of an 
excise officer, and which had been scouted 
out of court. This individual, however, 
found himself liable to all the heavy ex- 
penses attending the suit. Persons who 
were decidedly innocent, should be placed 
on equal advantage with the Crown; 
which ought to pay all the expenses if the 
party it accused was acquitted. He had 
known persons involved in ruin by Ex- 
chequer prosecutions, although the court 
had pronounced them thoroughly innocent. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that if the 
judge who tried the information, were to 
certify that there was no cause for filing 
it, the Crown should pay the defendant his 
costs. If such certificates were given by 
the judges, they would bring before the 
notice of the public the conduct of those 
who had the power of filing the informa- 
tions. The reason why so little business 
was transacted in the court of Exchequer 
was, that an attorney could not practise 
there in his own name, but was obliged to 
practise in the name of one of the side 
clerks. He received, therefore, only half 
fees; and that was the reason why he 
went in preference to the court of King’s- 
bench, where he received whole fees. He 
thought it would be of great advantage to 
the public to get rid of these side clerks 
altogether. He supposed they had a vested 
interest in their situations, and that there- 
fore the House must indemnify them for 
the loss they would sustain by the abolition 
of their offices. When they were got rid 
of, the court might be thrown open, and 
so be made to relieve the other courts 
from the pressure now thrown upon them. 
He was anxious that some attention should 
be paid to the internal arrangements of 
this court; for some years ago, several 
mal-practices were detected among its 
officers, and that he had himself brought 
forward a motion on the subject. It was 
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found that they took the declarations and 
the pleas on trust; and that when they 
were so taken on trust, they were never 
delivered at all, though they were regularly 
charged to the unfortunate suitor. By 
such a proceeding, not only were the 
suitors injured, but the revenue defrauded 
of the stamp duties. 

Mr. Spence said, that the hon. member’s 
motion called only for a return of the 
number of causes set down for trial, which 
was not in itself sufficient. The House 
ought to be informed how long the court 
was occupied in hearing interlocutory 
motions. He thought, therefore, that a 
more extensive motion was necessary. He 
could assure the House that the judges of 
the court of Exchequer were anxious that 
that court should be made an efficient 
court, and that they would willingly lend 
their assistance to any measure which 
would prevent it from being branded as a 
receptacle for sinecurists, by giving it 
an active and extensive jurisdiction. 

The two motions were then agreed to. 


WOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 4. 


Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he had 
a petition to present to their lordships: 
against a grievous and scandalous mono- 
poly; namely, the Corn-laws. It had 
pleased some of the landed monopolists to 
deceive themselves (he did not think that 
they would deceive any body else), and to 
state, that their own wish was to have 
cheap corn. He had very little hopes 
that they would effect their object, nor did 
he think that they would carry their other 
point; namely, to make a permanent set- 
tlement, until’ they did that which was just 
and right. They might make a new law, 
and he had very little doubt that they 
would make a new law; but, until they 
repealed the existing monopoly, they never 
could effect a permanent settlement. The 
petition which he held in his hand came 
from Association No. 1, he did not know 
how many more there were, of a society of 
the manufacturers and inhabitants of Char- 
field, in the county of Gloucester, called 
the Anti-bread-tax Society. The peti- 
tioners stated, that they could see no rea- 
son why the landed interest should have 
the special privilege of exempting them- 
selves from taxes; but the petitioners 
added, that if the landowners should ex- 
empt themselves from paying all taxes, it 
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would be far less injurious to the com- 
munity than prohibiting the free importa- 
tion of foreign grain. They likewise 
stated that the English manufacturer paid 
3d. per day more than the continental 
manufacturer, which amounted with peti- 
tioners only, to a tax of 38/. weekly, or 
2,000/7. yearly on wages. This would 
show their lordships how highly oppressive 
the Corn-laws were to the labourer, and 
that, as far as regarded the manufacturer, 
those laws were bad in policy, and highly 
injurious to the trade of the country. 
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Atuione Exection.] The Speaker 
said, he hoped the House would permit 
him to draw its attention to the petition 
which had been received last week from 
the borough of Athlone. On Saturday 
last, he had told the House that such a 
petition had been presented, and had re- 
quested its assistance in deciding whether 
it came within the restrictions which were 
requisite to constitute it an election pe- 
tition. The restrictions, as the House 
well knew, rendered it necessary that the 
petitioners should be persons who claimed 
to be either candidates or voters. Now, 
this petition did not describe the peti- 
tioners, directly or indirectly, as persons 
who claimed to be either candidates or 
voters. A question might be raised 
upon it; namely, had the petitioners a 
right to vote ? which question they wished 
to raise by their petition. If the House 
should be of opinion, that their petition 
was an election petition, they had nothing 
to do but to leave it to the usual course of 
such petitions ; but if they should be of a 
contrary opinion, the House ought to have 
the petition entered as read, and then 
some member could move to discharge 
the order made upon it, and treat it asa 
mere ordinary petition. 

The petition of certain inhabitants of 
the borough of Athlone was then deli- 
vered in and read, setting forth, 

“ That, notwithstanding that by the con- 
stitution of the charters of Athlone, by 
law and by the express rules of justice, by 
Jaw and by the sound principles of the con- 
stitution, there should have been present at 
the election of a member of parliament for 
the borough of Athlone, the whole and 
every of the burgesses, unless proof made in 
open borough court of indisposition, or 
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other necessary cause of absence, yet the 
same has not only been studiously avoided 
at the late borough court for electing a 
member to represent the petitioners and 
fellow townsmen in parliament, but the 
commonalty have been excluded, and the 
necessary notices not posted, nor the rules 
or regulations required by law complied 
with, but on the contrary, the election was 
held by subterfuge, and under the most 
peculiar and unconstitutional degree of 
injustice ; that, therefore, petitioners hum- 
bly submit to the House, for the reasons 
aforesaid and herein stated, that Richard 
Handcock, esq., has been unduly and un- 
fairly returned, in direct violation of the 
constitution and of the established law of 
the realm, and, in particular, of the laws, 
rules, and regulations for regulating bo- 
rough elections in Ireland, inasmuch as 
four days’ notice should have been given, 
in the most public manner, signed by the 
returning officer upon the receipt of two 
precepts from the sheriffs of the counties 
.of Westmeath and Roscommon, to each 
‘of which counties the precincts of the bo- 
rough extends; whereas the election was 
held upon one precept, and without any 
returning officer legally appointed, and 
without the necessary number of burgesses 
required by law having been present at 
such elections ; and, above all, petitioners 
humbly submit to the House, that as the 
ccrporation of Athlone has been long in 
part defunct, and the corporate body hav- 
ing died a natural death, and ought to be 
dissolved, as will appear by the corpora- 
tion books when laid before a committee 
of the House, with other substantial in- 
controvertible proofs, and also by the re- 
turns signed and filed in the Hanaper- 
office, Dublin, of Mr, Kerr’s return theelec- 
tion before last, and of Mr. Handcock’s re- 
turn at the late assumed election ; that the 
House will not permit a member returned 
not only unconstitutionally but unfairly, 
and in direct violation of the laws, to sit 
in the House as representative for Athlone, 
and whose vote might perhaps be calcu- 
lated to form a majority on an important 
question upon which the salvation of 
Great Britain might depend; wherefore 
petitioners humbly implore the House to 
try and inquire, by the production of the 
corporation books, of copies of the returns 
in the Hanaper-office, Dublin, and by the 
examination of witnesses, whether the said 
Richard Handcock is constitutionally, 
fairly, or legally, returned or not ; and if it 
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appears that he is not, the petitioners hum- 
bly expect that the House will order new 
writs to issue to the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties of Westmeath and Roscommon, and 
that petitioners may be entitled to their 
valuable privileges, the right of freedom of 
election.” 

Mr. Wynn said, that he had before 
stated the rule of the House, and the law 
of the country on all cases, like the pre- 
sent. Such petitions by law could only 
be received from those who were candi- 
dates at the election, or from those who 
claimed a right to vote forthem. That 
was the rule of parliament, and indeed 
the law of the land, until the time of the 
Grenville act. The right of petitioning 
was thrown open by that act to all per- 
sons. Considerable inconvenience, how- 
ever, being found to arise from the prac- 
tice, the former rule was revived. In all 
points relating to the reception of petitions, 
it was the duty of the House to lean to 
the side of the petitioners ; but, in cases 
like the present, the words of the act were 
imperative, and the House was bound to 
abide by them. There was one point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House ; and that was, that any deci- 
sion to which they might that night come 
was not final, and that the election com- 
mittee to which it might be referred would 
have the power of deciding whether it 
came under the head of an election peti- 
tion or not. He needed only to refer to 
the decision in the Nottingham case; 
where, in the middle of the trial, it was 
discovered that the petitioners who had 
described themselves as freeholders of the 
town and county of Nottingham were not 
such, and therefore were not entitled to 
vote for the election of members for the 
said borough. If the House were to send 
to an election committee the present peti- 
tion, not being suchas an election commit- 
tee could take cognizance of, it would be 
making a heavy infliction on both parties, 
owing to the expenses which they would 
have to incur in bringing their witnesses 
to England. . He mentioned that circum- 
stance, in order to show that the course 
which it ought to follow was chalked out 
by the act of parliament, and that there 
was nothing in the particular features of 
the case to induce it to transgress that 
course. Now, from the petition itself, it 
did not appear that the petitioners were 
electors. They did not say that they 
themselves had a right to vote—all that 
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‘they said was, ‘‘ that at the election of a 


member of parliament for the borough of 
Athlone, the whole and every of the bur- 
gesses should be present.” They did not 
even claim to vote at the late election, un- 
less such an inference could be drawn, 
which he thought could not, from the con- 
cluding sentence of the petition :—“ The 
petitioners humbly expect that the House 
will order new writs, to issue to the sheriffs 
of the counties of Westmeath and Ros- 
common, and that petitioners may be en- 
titled to their valuable privileges, the right 
of freedom of election.” He submitted to 
the House, that this petition could not be 
considered as an election petition. If the 
House thought that, under particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, some indulgence 
ought to be extended to the petitioners, it 
could extend the time for receiving their 
petition beyond the usual term of fourteen 
days; and could give them, but them only, 
the right of presenting another petition 
against the return, within a certain limited 
time. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that it was 
evident, from a former petition presented 
by the individuals whose names were sub- 
scribed to this petition, that they did not 
claim a right to vote at the last election. 
He therefore thought that the order made 
on the petition ought to be discharged. 

Mr. Hume thought it only fair that 
time should be allowed to the petitioners 
to amend their petition. 

The order was then discharged; and 
Mr. Wynn gave notice, that he would to- 
morrow move for an extension of time, in 
order that the petitioners might have an 
opportunity to amend their petition, by 
stating in what capacity they came before 
the House. 


Private Bitts Commitress.] Mr. 
Littleton rose to move the resolution, 
directing that any individual who appealed 
from the decision of a committee on a 
private bill, should, in the first instance, 
deposit the sum of 500/., to meet such 
costs and expenses as might ultimately 
be awarded by the select committee, which 
he had felt it his duty on a former evening 
to withdraw, in consequence of the re- 
quest of several honourable members. He 
now meant to move this resolution in 
substance; but, with such an alteration, 
as would, he trusted, remove the objec- 
tions that were urged against it. He here 
thought it right to state, that a precedent 
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for the principle on which this resolution 
was founded existed in the uniform prac- 
tice of that House, which made it impera- 
tive on every parliamentary agent to de- 
posit a certain sum with the proper officer 
for the payment of fees; the amount of 
which fees was, after the case was disposed 
of, settled by the House. In_ his view of 
the subject, the whole system which he 
wished to introduce would be completely 
useless, unless such a security as that 
which the resolution set forth were given. 
It was his firm conviction, that it would 
effectually prevent frivolous and vexatious 
appeals against the decision of commit- 
tees on private bills.—The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, 

“ That the party or parties complaining, 
or their agents, shall, previously to the 
balloting for such select committee, de- 
posit with the clerk of the fees the sum of 
5001, for the payment of such costs as 
may be awarded against him or them; 
and shall, at the same time, sign a note 
in writing, declaring that the whole or 
any part of that sum, shall be paid in 
such manner as the select committee shall 
adjudge.” 

Mr. G. Bankes observed, that a great 
part of the argument against the resolutions 
of the noble member for Northamptonshire 
(lord Althorp), with respect to bribery at 
elections, on a former evening, turned on 
the right of the House to award costs ; and 
he could not easily divide the two cases. 
In his opinion, the final decision with re- 
spect ‘to costs should not be left with the 
committee ; and therefore he thought it 
would be right, supposing the House to 
be favourable to the resolution, that these 
words, “ unless the House should other- 
wise direct,” or words to that purport, 
should be added. By this alteration an 
opportunity would be given to the House 
to remedy any wrong, or to rectify 
any error, in the adjudication of costs, 
which might be committed by the select 
committee. He was aware that this ulti- 
mate appeal to the House might oc- 
casionally take up a considerable portion 
of their time ; but it appeared to him, that 
the interests of justice required such a 
course. 

Sir 7. Acland said, he would not, as 
some gentlemen had done, condemn zx toto 
committees on private bills. He believed, 
generally speaking, that substantial jus- 
tice was administered by those committees, 
They frequently forwarded matters which 
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tended greatly to the public good, and 
decided with the least disadvantage to 
adverse parties, whose interests were af- 
fected by particular measures. Cases, 
however, had occurred, in which miscon- 
duct was apparent; and therefore he was 
friendly to a court of appeal, before which 
persons complaining of being aggrieved 
might be heard, At the same time, he 
thought it was absolutely necessary that 
some security should be given, to prevent 
frivolous and vexatious complaints from 
being preferred. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, on the 
whole, he thought great benefit would 
result, if the House laid down some speci- 
fic rule, in accordance with which an ap- 
peal might be made against the decision 
of a committee, instead of leaving the 
matter in so indefinite a shape as the pre- 
sent resolution did. The resolutions, ge- 
nerally, went to purify the constitution of 
committees ; and therefore appeals were 
likely to be less numerous than they other- 
wise would be. But he hoped, if it-ap- 
peared that injustice had been done to an 
individual, that he would not be debarred 
from redress because he could not put 
down 500/. A poor man ought to have 
liberty to say, “ It is true, I have not 5007. 
to advance; but I will state my case to 
the House, and call on them to do me 
justice.” The House ought to reserve to 
itself the right of doing justice to an indi- 
vidual, in any stage of a private bill. 

Mr. Calcraft felt the proposition for a 
deposit of 5002. to be most objectionable. 
It would be adding materially to the dif- 
ficulties which poor people had to encoun- 
ter, in procuring justice from a committee. 
Be the case of oppression what it might, 
it was quite clear, that unless the appel- 
lants possessed considerable resources, 
they could not obtain, justice at the hands 
of a committee. After having been de- 
feated before one committee and incurred 
great expense, persons feeling themselves 
aggrieved could not come before this new 
tribunal without depositing 5007. He had 
but little expectation that benefit would 
be derived from the resolutions; and he 
thought that, in receiving them, the House 
had suffered the conduct of private-bill 
committees to be greatly overcharged. 
From his own experience of those commit- 
tees, he was convinced that justice had 
generally been done by them. It seemed 
to be supposed, that there was at present 
no appeal from the decision of a commit- 
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tee. But there was an appeal to the 
House; and they had seen instances in 
which, when the committee up stairs was 
mistaken, the case had been set to rights 
by the House. That he conceived to be a 
far better tribunal than the new one de- 
yised by his hon. friend. He thought this 
deposit of 500/. should be given up alto- 
gether, and that the parties who alleged 
that they had: suffered wrong should ap- 
peal at once to the House. He would re- 
commend his hon. friend to suffer the 
other resolutions to be carried into effect ; 
and, when he saw how they worked, he 
might, if he thought proper, introduce a 
bill, enacting that appellants should enter 
into recognizances, which would be a much 
better mode, than that of calling on indi- 
yiduals to put down the sum of 500/. 

_ Mr. G. Lamb said, his doubts as to the 
legality of calling on appellants to put 
down 500/., out of which costs were to be 
awarded, were removed by the satisfactory 
precedent which had been adduced by his 
hon. friend. He should vote for the reso- 
lution ; because the very existence of an 
appeal committee argued the necessity of 
its having the power to award costs. 

Mr. Littleton was of opinion, that a 
deposit ought to be required generally, 
leaving it to the House to depart from 
that practice in any particular case, if 
they thought fit. If, however, the House 
would consent to adjourn the debate to a 
future day, he would in the interim re- 
consider his resolution, and endeavour to 
make such alterations as would obviate 
the objections which were made to it in 
its present shape. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned 
to the 15th of February. 


-_ 
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Distress oF WEAVERS IN SCOTLAND 
—Emicration.] Lord A. Hamilton 
presented a petition from the Weavers of 
Glasgow, and of the county of Lanark, 
representing their extreme distress, and 
praying for relief. The noble lord ob- 
served, that it was exceedingly painful to 
him to read the description of the state of 
destitution, hopelessness, and helplessness 
under which the weavers of the county 
which he had the honour to represent 
were suffering; knowing, as he did, how 
accurately that description conformed to 
the melancholy facts of the case. Many 
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of them, they said, were without any em- 
ployment at all. That he knew to be the 
case; and that of course they were in 
utter want, and suffering absolute starva- 
tion. They said that most of them had 
worked for fourteen or sixteen hours a 
day, and at the end of the week earned 
only six, five, and some as little as four 
shillings and sixpence. That he also 
knew to be the fact. It was further 
stated by the petitioners, that in conse- 
quence of their necessities they were 
destitute of decent clothing, and were 
thereby prevented from attending divine 
service. Their representations on this 
head, so far irom being exaggerated, to 
his knowledge, fell short of the truth. The 
families of the weavers were crying to 
them for bread, which they were unable 
to give: how then was it possible that 
they could afford clothes? He knew 
many worthy and honest men among the 
weavers, who lamented this circumstance, 
with reference not only to the present 
calamity, but to the evils which it would 
entail upon their offspring, whom they 
could not send either to schools for edu- 
cation, or to places of divine worship, and 
who would therefore lose every opportu- 
nity of becoming imbued with those right 
principles which alone could safely guide 
them in their progress through life. He 
declared that he had not overstated the 
case of by far the larger portion of the 
petitioners. The prayer of the petition 
would make good his assertion ; for what 
did it ask? It did not ask for charity ; 
but, feeling their utter helplessness and 
hopelessness, the petitioners asked for 
that which was the punishment of crime— 
exile : they asked for the means of emi- 
grating from their native land. That of 
itself spoke volumes as to the actual suf- 
ferings which they were enduring. Indeed, 
they were too evident to admit of any 
contradiction of the statement. His ob- 
ject was to ask the House to permit the 
petition to lie on the table, in order that 
the case of the petitioners might be before 
every one; and, having done that, he had 
done all that he could do. His hope was, 
that some opinion would be now expressed 
upon the subject by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, as the case was growing worse and 
worse every day for the sufferers. The 
subject was of the most general interest 
to the country, but more especially was it 
of importance to that portion of the com- 
munity in whose behalf he presented the 
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petition. He must now allude to the 
large number of Irish, who emigrated 
every year to the western parts of Scot- 
Jand. It might fairly be said, that it was 
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that such a consent would not be miscon- 
strued into any pledge to grant the prayer 
of the petition. 

Mr. Secretary Peed said, that the noble 


by the weight of these Irish emigrations, | lord, in bringing forward the petition, had 


that the unfortunate Scotch were obliged 
He} 
begged the House not for a moment to | 
suppose that it was his wish to question | 


to resort to England for employment. 


the right of the Irish to go wherever they | 


expressed himself in a manner which re- 
flected the highest honour upon his feel- 
ings, and which was most creditable to 
him as the representative of the district in 
which the distress existed. He could 


might think proper, but it was evident | assure the noble lord, that he participated 


that in proportion as they turned out 
large numbers of the Scotch from employ- 
ment, in the same proportion must the 
Scotch resort elsewhere. The state of 
destitution in which the lower orders in 
Ireland had long been left, and in which 
they now continued, had arisen from the 
misgovernment of that country. It was a 
permanent evil, and deeply affected Scot- 
land, by causing such an influx of desti- 
tute Irish into that country. Even 





emigration was not at all likely to be of | 


any permanent benefit to Scotland, unless | 
some means were devised of checking the | 


fully in his sympathy for the sufferings of 
the petitioners. There was no part of 
the empire, in which distress had been 
deeply and for any length of time ex- 
perienced, where the people had evinced 
a more laudable conduct than in the part 
of Scotland from which this petition pro- 
ceeded. Their sufferings had been borne 
without leading them to deviate from the 
most exemplary conduct, or to forfeit 
their high character, although the suf- 
ferers were im a very humble sphere of 
life. It was not possible for more patience 
and forbearance to be evinced, than had 





Irish from flowing into that country, and; been manifested by these unfortunate 
filling up the void. He had lately seen people; and he gave this opinion, from 
an account of a meeting of the magistracy | having had frequent opportunities of as- 
of Cork, the result of which was a resolu- | certaining their suffermgs and of observing 
tion, that a portion of the Irish should be | their conduct. He well knew how im- 
invited to go over to England, and that | perfect were sources of private information 
the proprietors of steam boats should be | in cases like the present; but, since the 
requested to give them a passage gratis. | last session, a single week had not passed 
This measure had been adopted upon the | without his having been in constant com- 
vague notion, that trade was reviving in | munication with the committee now sit- 
some degree in the latter country. If, ting in the country upon the subject. 
there were means of putting the Irish in a | That committee had devoted its attention 
better situation than that in which they! to the subject, in the most exemplary 
now were, and for a long time had been,; manner. It had used its most zealous 
perhaps these unfortunate Scotch would excrtions to mitigate the sufferings in that 
not be under the necessity of making any part of Scotland. The noble lord’s pro- 
such demand as that stated in the peti- | posal was, to present a petition, praying 
tion. The Glasgow and _ Strathaven | for a grant of public money; and he had 
weavers had associated themselves, under | very properly observed, that the consent 
the notion that they would be permitted | of the Crown was necessary to the recep- 
to go out in a society. The bonds of; tion of such a petition by the House. He 
affection and the ties of kindred would not | hoped that the House would not be dis- 


then be severed, and the pain of separa- 
tion from friends, from country, and from 
the early associations of life, would be | 
mitigated. But he feared that such an 
arrangement, however, in some respects 
desirable, could not be made. As the 





posed to enforce its regulation strictly in 
this particular case. Although the peti- 
tioners did in effect pray for a grant of 
public money, they rather called the at- 
tention of the House to a public measure, 
for which a grant of public money was 





petition asked for the pecuniary means of, necessary. He was not quite sure whe- 
emigration, he was aware that it could not | ther this was not a public petition, or that 
be received, except by the consent of the | the consent of the Crown was necessary. 
ministers of the Crown. He trusted the | Were such a consent essential, he should 
‘petitioners would receive that consent; | be very unwilling to refuse it. At the 


especially if it were cleasly understood ! same time, he felt peculiarly anxious, that 
12 
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what he said might not be misconstrued, 
so as to excite false notions, that granting 
the consent of the Crown implied an 
opinion in ministers, that any good could 
result to the petitioners from receiving 
their petition. He should not enter upon 
the policy or effects of emigration, no 
notice whatever had been given of an in- 
tention to discuss the subject; and to go 
into it at present, would, he thought, 
be premature. Emigratign involved many 
subjects of the utmost importance, and 
the interest was much enhanced by the 
present state of the country. A com- 
mittee had been appointed in the last ses- 
sion to sit upon the subject, and their 
report, and the evidence they had put 
forward, contained a mass of valuable in- 
formation. It concluded with a recom- 
mendation, that another committee should 
be appointed in the present session to 
consider some parts of the subject which 
had been imperfectly considered in the 
previous inquiry, as well as to suggest 
some definite plan on which a system of 
emigration should be adopted. He might 
observe, that no plan of emigration could 
be carried into effect before the ensuing 
month of May. The result of the evi- 
dence before the former committee was, 
that autumn was the best period. He 
hoped that the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, after the recess, would 
propose the appointment of such a com- 
mittee. It was necessary to inform those 
individuals from whom the petition came, 
that emigration would afford them no 
material relief. It was necessary that 
precautions should be taken in the colo- 
nies to insure proper accommodation for 
the parties who arrived. To ship off ten 
or twenty thousand men to Upper Canada, 
incapable of adopting agricultural pursuits, 
would inevitably lead to their extreme 
misery. It would be necessary, previous 
to their arrival, that lands should be 
located, roads made, and other measures 
adopted ; or the situation of the emigrants 
would be most calamitous, and the suffer- 
ings of which they now complained greatly 
aggravated. It was also necessary, when- 
ever any plan was to be carried into effect, 
that there should be a judicious and dis- 
criminating selection of the individuals to 
be sent out. Those very parties that 
might be the greatest objects of sympathy, 
on account of their sufferings, might, from 
other causes, be of all others the most 
unfit for emigration, A may might be 
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unable to support himself in a manufac- 
tory from extreme age or a debilitated 
constitution, and yet would be a most 
unfit object to select for emigration. It 
would be necessary to select only those 
who were capable of availing themselves of 
those resources which would be alone open 
to them, after they had arrived in the 
colony. He thought it right to make 
these observations, to put the matter in a 
proper point of view, and to prevent his 
consent to the reception of the petitions 
being misinterpreted. He was anxious 
not to encourage false hopes, at the same 
time that he would be sorry to damp legi- 
timate and reasonable expectations. It 
was not his intention to object to the peti- 
tion’s being received and referred to the 
committee of emigration when appointed ; 
but he trusted the parties in question 
would not, through the indulgence of fal- 
lacious expectations, neglect to seize such 
other favourable opportunities as presented 
themselves for their relief. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Joint Stock Companies—Uncer- 
TAINTY OF THE Law—PeErTITION oF 
Tuomas Parxin.] Mr. D. W. Harvey 
said, he rose to present a petition upon 
a subject of all others the most open to 
confusion; he meant the uncertainty of 
the law. The petition was very appropri- 
ate to the present occasion, as it had 
some reference to the Joint-stock com- 
panies, the subject of which was about 
to be brought before the House. The 
petitioner stated, that he had been em- 
ployed as the secretary of one of the most 
solid and substantial Joint-stock compa- 
nies; namely, the National Stone Way 
Company. Having performed his duty, 
the petitioner could not get his salary 
paid, and he therefore attached some 
property or funds of the company in the 
hands of the City bankers. The banker 
having refused to pay this money, the 
case had been brought before the City 
court, and the recorder of London had 
nonsuited the petitioner, on the ground 
that a company existed, of which the 
money attached was a part of the pro- 
perty, and ought to have been attached 
as the property of the National Stone 
Way Company. The petitioner, there- 
fore, brought an action against the 
bankers, in the court of King’s-bench, 
when he was defeated on just the reverse 
grounds; namely, that the company was, 
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in point of law, no company at all. He 
wished the petition to be referred to the 
committee that might grow out of the 
motion to be made that night, upon the 
subject of Joint-stock Companies. 

The Petition was then read as fol- 
lows :— 

“To the Right Honourable the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled: the humble Pe- 
tition of Thomas Parkin, of No. 14, 
Poultry, Secretary to the National 
Stone Way Company, 

‘‘ Showeth— That your Petitioner is 
Patentee for a method of laying down 
oblong granite stones, in streets and on 
roads, for the wheels of waggons and 
carriages to run on; the adoption of 
which, in consequence of the diminution 
in friction, would much advance the com- 
mercial prosperity of this Kingdom. That, 
in April, 1825, a Prospectus was issued 
preparatory to the formation of a Com- 
pany to carry this national object into 
effect. That, in May following, a Public 
Meeting was held at the George and 
Vulture Tavern, in Cornhill, for the pur- 
pose of forming the said Company. ‘That, 
at this Meeting, your Petitioner acted as 
Secretary ; that various Resolutions were 
then proposed, and unanimously adopted, 
amongst which are the following :— 

“«¢That a Company be now formed for 
‘the purpose of carrying into effect the 
‘ objects set forth in the Prospectus: that 
‘a Committee for conducting the affairs 
‘of the Company, pro tempore, be ap- 
‘ pointed: that the Committee consist of 
‘the following Gentlemen, Subscribers to 
‘the Company, with power to add to 
‘their number [the names here follow] : 
‘that a deposit of 12. per Share, and 5s. 
‘ per Share to the Patentee, be paid into 
‘the hands of Messrs. Fry and Chapman, 
‘ bankers, ad interim, to whom the Secre- 
‘tary’s letter, announcing the allotment, 
‘must be delivered as their authority for 
‘receiving the money on account of the 
‘National Stone Way Company: that 
‘ Messrs. Fry and Chapman be empowered 
‘ to pay cheques or drafts, signed by three 
‘Members of the Committee, and coun- 
‘tersigned by the Secretary and the 
‘ Solicitor.’ 

“That the Company being so formed, 
the Committee proceeded to carry its 
object into effect; that your Petitioner, 
as Secretary to the Company, officially 
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transmitted to Messrs. Fry and Chapman 
a copy of the aforegoing Resolutions ; 
that an account was opened in their books 
under the title of ‘the National Stone 
Way Company;’ that deposits to a con- 
siderable amount were paid into their 
hands, under the authority of letters 
signed by your Petitioner, announcing the 
allotment of Shares, and placed to the 
credit of the National Stone Way Com- 
pany ; that two checks, hereinafter men- 
tioned, were drawn upon, and paid by, 
the said Bankers, by virtue of the signa- 
tures of three members of the Committee, 
and those of your Petitioner, as Secretary 
to the Company, and Mr. A. K. Hutchi- 
son, as Solicitor; that your Petitioner 
continued to act as Secretary to the Com- 
pany for the space of six months, but 
could not any longer so act, because the 
Committee, most unjustly, refused to pay 
him any thing for his services; that, in 
consequence of such refusal, he attached 
the amount which might reasonably be 
considered as due to him in Messrs. Fry 
and Chapman’s hands, as the property of 
the Committee acting for the Company, 
and in whom the control of the money 
had been vested ; that Messrs. Fry and 
Chapman resisted the attachment, on the 
ground that the money was not the. pro- 
perty of the Committee, but of the persons 
who had paid it into their hands, and who 
composed the Company—in support of 
which defence they proved by a clerk, 
that the money had been placed in their 
books to the credit of the National Stone 
Way Company; that the Learned Re- 
corder held the objection to be good, and 
decided, that as the money was the pro- 
perty of the Company, and had been 
placed to the credit of the National Stone 
Way Company in the books of the gar- 
nishees, the attachment could not be 
maintained; that your Petitioner, thus 
defeated on the ground that the money 
should have been attached as the pro- 
perty of the Company, and not that of 
the Committee, applied to Messrs. Fry 
and Chapman to furnish him with the 
names of the persons who had paid the 
money into their hands, in order that he 
might lay his attachment accordingly ; 
but this Messrs. Fry and Co. refused to 
do. 

“That your Petitioner, thus circum- 
stanced, was advised to bring an action 
against. Mr. Wm. Fry, the principal 
partner in the said Banking-house, and a 
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Shareholder in, and a Member of, the 
Committee of the said National Stone 
Way Company, in order to recover from 
him, individually, unless he should plead 
in abatement, the amount due to your 
Petitioner for his services as Secretary to 
the Company, and for those of his son 
(a minor), as a necessary assistant in the 
Company’s business, and the respective 
sums of 8/, 10s. which he had paid for 
printing the prospectus of the Company, 
and 2l, 10s. for postage and other ex- 
penses which he had incurred in prose- 
cuting the Company’s business ; that the 
defendant did not plead in abatement, 
and therefore the action proceeded against 
him, as a matter of course. 

“‘ That the action was tried at Guild- 
hall, on the 24th ult. before the right 
hon. sir Charles Abbott,. Knt. Lord Chief 
Justice of his Majesty’s Court of King’s 
Bench, and a Special Jury, moved for 
by the defendant; that at the trial, the 
Prospectus, which sets forth that the 


Company were to act under a patent | 


granted to your Petitioner, the plaintiff 
in the cause, and that 5s. per share were 
to be allowed him as Patentee, and a 
printed copy of the Resolutions, passed 
at the public meeting, held in May, 1826, 
already alluded to, were put in and read 
in evidence ; that it was proved by Mr. 


George Nelson that he attended the said | 


meeting; that your Petitioner acted as 
Secretary thereat; that he stated that 


for all his services up to that time (al- | 


though he had been occupied several 
months in that capacity, in taking the 


necessary preliminary measures for the | 


formation of the Company), he should 
make no charge, and that the Company 
would, consequently, commence without 
any expense but that of printing the 
prospectus, and of sundry advertisements ; 
that it was proved by the Minute Book 
of the Company, that the defendant, Mr. 
William Fry, was added to the Commit- 
tee on the 6th June following; that he 
attended a Meeting of the Committee on 
the 23rd of that month; that at the said 
Meeting, your Petitioner, the Secretary to 
the Company, submitted certain propo- 
sitions for the approval of the Committee, 
intended to be made to Mr. Deputy 
Routh, on behalf of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, for paving, on the Company’s 
plan, one of the streets of the City; and 
that the Committee approved cf those 
Resolutions, and instructed your Peti- 
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tioner, as their Secretary, to transmit 
them to Mr. Routh, and to call another 
Meeting of the Committee when to your 
Petitioner it should seem necessary ; that 
it was also proved from the Minute Book 
that the Committee of the said Company 
in July following resolved on despatching 
your Petitioner to Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Devonshire, in order to procure supplies 
of granite stone, and to enter into treaties 
for quarries on the Company’s account; 
that they advanced him by a check on 
the house of the defendant, 20/., on ac- 
count of his travelling expenses, and at 
the same time paid him another check 
upon the said bankers (and which are the 
two before spoken of) for 144/.; being 
his remuneration, as patentee, of 5s. per 
share, as provided for by the Prospectus, 
and the Resolutions of the Public Meet- 
ing hereinbefore mentioned, on the num- 
ber of shares upon which the deposits 
had been paid into the said Banking- 
house; that 51. more was remitted by 
the Solicitor to the Company to your 
| Petitioner, on account of his travelling 
expenses, while he was at Plymouth, 
making in all 25/.; and that the amount 
of his travelling expenses on these 
voyages and journey was 25/. 14s.—ad- 
mitted by the defendant’s counsel and 





the Lord Chief Justice, to have been ex- 
ceedingly moderate; that Mr. Liscombe 
| Price, a Member of the Committee, fully 
| confirmed the evidence adduced from the 
Minute Book; and further proved, that 
| the defendant, Mr. Fry, not only attended 
| the Meeting of the Committee on the 6th 
June, and voted at the Board, but that 
he, the defendant, moved on that occa- 
sion, that your Petitioner, who then, as 
at all other times, except when absent 
on the Company’s business, acted as 
Secretary, ‘should call another Meeting 
| of the Committee when to him should 
| seem fit ;’ that Mr. Price further proved, 
| that your Petitioner was unremitting in 
| the discharge of his duty ; that the Com- 
mittee resolved on sending him a second 
| time to Jersey and Guernsey; that he 
| was instructed by the Committee to wait 
upon, and to enter into negotiations with, 
various Public Bodies; that he himself 
had accompanied him to one of those 
Bodies; that the Committee were per- 
fectly satisfied with the zeal, ability and 
frugality which he evinced in the Com- 
pany’s service; that for his services he 
was entitled, in his (Mr, Price’s) opinion, 
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to at least 20/. per month, and to 30s. 
per week for the assistance of his son; 
and that the 5s, per share was not paid 
to your Petitioner as a reward for his 
services as Secretary to the Company, 
but as the remuneration stipulated for 
him, as Patentee, for granting to the 
Company the use of his patent; that 
Wm. Baker, esq. (your Petitioner’s at- 
torney in this action), who is Clerk to the 
Trustees of the Commercial-road, proved 
that your Petitioner, as Secretary to the 
Company, had frequent interviews with 
him and the said Trustees upon the sub- 





ject of laying down stones, upon the 
Company’s plan, on the Commercial- | 
road; that at length terms were agreed | 
upon; that he drew out an agreement, | 
and sent it to your Petitioner for the ap- | 
probation of the Committee ; that it was | 
returned to him by the Solicitor to the | 
Company, as having been approved of by | 
him on behalf of the Committee; that he 
(the witness) had himself been Secretary | 
to a similar Company for five months, | 
while forming (another Gentleman having | 
acted as Solicitor), and that for such 
services he had been paid 250/., besides | 
50/. for expenses; that Mr. Nathaniel 
Bliss proved that in January last, your 
Petitioner paid him 8J. 10s. for printing 
the Prospectus of the Company. 

“That the defence to the action was, | 
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that, therefore, there was no ground for 
the action,’ and non-suited your Petitioner. 

“That your Petitioner being advised 
that a case was fully made out to go to 
the jury, and that if it had gone to them, 
a verdict must, according to the evidence, 
have been recorded for him, moved the 
Court of King’s Bench, on the 13th inst., 
for a rule to show cause why the verdict 
should not be set aside, and a new trial 


| had, upon the ground that a case was fully 
| made out to go to the Jury. 


“That on this occasion his Lordship 
said, ‘ In this case, as for Company, there 
was none ; but those persons had assumed 
to themselves the title of The National 
Stone Way Company ; it appeared to him 
that the plaintiff had no claim; this was a 
scheme of the plaintiff’s own, set on foot 
for his own benefit, in order that he might 
have his Patent adopted. There was no 
ground for saying that the defendant had 
employed the plaintiff, and upon that 
ground the plaintiff was nonsuited. He 
saw no ground for setting aside that non- 
suit ;’ and the rule was refused. 

“‘ That your Petitioner begs humbly to 
submit to your Honourable House the 
Resolutions passed at the Public Meeting 
in 1825—the account opened at the 
Bankers’ under the title of the National 
Stone Way Company, and the two pay- 
ments made to your Petitioner—the one 


that no Company had ever been formed ; | for the grant of his Patent for the use of 
that, if one had been formed, it was your | the Company, and the other for his 
Petitioner’s own Company ; that the Com- | travelling expenses on the voyages and 
mittee might, with the same propriety, sue | journey which he was instructed to under- 
your Petitioner for their services as he them | take on the Company’s account, are proof 
for his; that the Company was set up for | of the existence of the Company; and 
the plaintiff’s own benefit ; that there was | that, therefore, the Lord Chief Justice, 
no evidence that your Petitioner had been | with all due submission, had not the 


employed by the defendant; and that the 
plaintiff had been paid 5s. per Share, for 
acting as Secretary to the Company. 
“That the Lord Chief Justice said, 
‘that no Company had ever been formed ; 
that the plaintiff undertook the journeys 
(the expense of which had been paid to 
him in two respective sums of 20/. and 5/7.) 
to promote their joint object; that he 
acknowledged the wisdom of the defend- 
ant’s Counsel’s observation; that the 
Committee might, with the same pro- 
priety, sue the plaintiff for their services 
as he them for his; that the plaintiff had 
been paid 5s. per share for acting as 
Secretary to the Company ; and that there 
was nothing to show that your Petitioner 





had been employed by the defendant, and 


slightest ground, either in law or equity, 
for saying that, ‘ in this case, as for Com- 
pany, there was none.’ 

« That to be nonsuited by the Recorder, 
because there was a Company, and because 
the Company, and not the Committee of 
the Company ought to have been sued; 
and to undergo the same ruimous process 
by the Lord Chief Justice, because there 
was no Company, exhibits such an instance 
of discordancy in legal decisions, as is, 
your Petitioner hopes, for the honour of 
the country, without a parallel; and 
which, besides involving the unfortunate 
victim of such discordant opinions in utter 
ruin, must tend, unless a remedy be ap- 
plied to the evil, to bring our Courts of 
Judicature into derision and contempt. 
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“That your Petitioner is wholly at a 
loss to conceive what motive could have 
induced the Learned Chief Justice to 
assert that there was no Company, unless 
it were to extricate the defendant from 
the situation in which he was placed by 
not having pleaded in abatement; for 
certainly, had the Company described in 
the declaration in the proceedings never 
existed, no plea in abatement could have 
been made; and, as the defendant could 
not be the National Stone Way Company, 
the plaintiff who declared against him as 
such must necessarily be nonsuited. 

“That his Lordship, notwithstanding 
his twice-repeated assertion to the contrary, 
did, to all intents and purposes, as your 
Petitioner humbly submits, admit the 
existence of the Company, inasmuch as 
one of the grounds assigned for the non- 
suit was, that your Petitioner had been 
paid 5s. per Share for acting as Secretary 
to the Company. 

“ That the Lord Chancellor has decided 
that all unchartered Companies are nothing 
more than common partnerships, and that 
every Shareholder or Partner in them may 
be sued individually for every claim on 
the Company. 

“That the City Court of Requests, 
grounding their judgment expressly on 
such decision of the Lord Chancellor, 
lately condemned Mr. A. K. Hutchison, 
Solicitor to, and a Shareholder im, this 
very Company, to pay 4/. 15s. for the 
engraving which forms part of the Com- 
pany’s Prospectus. 

“That, consequently, the decision of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
is not only at variance with that of the 
Learned Recorder, as already demonstrated, 
but directly opposed to the highest Legal 
Authority in the Realm. 

“ That the assertion of the Lord Chief 
Justice, that your Petitioner undertook the 
voyages and journeys above described to 
promote the joint object of himself and 
the Company, was not only unsupported 
by any proof that your Petitioner was a 
Partner in the Company, the reverse being 
the fact, but was in direct opposition to 
the evidence of the Company’s Minute- 
Book, and the testimony of Mr. Price, 
who distinctly proved that the Committee 
instructed your Petitioner to undertake 
the said voyages and journeys on the 
Company’s account, and at the Company’s 
expense. 

* That equally unaccountable is a 








| directing him to do what to them seemed, 
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further assertion of his Lordship, that the 
Committee might with equal propriety sue 
the plaintiff for their services as he them 
for his, there not having been a tittle of 
evidence adduced, as above stated, to 
show that your Petitioner was a Partner ; 
whereas, all the evidence clearly demon- 
strated that he was only a servant of the 
Company, and never could have partici- 
pated in its profits. 

“ That the third assertion of the Learn- 
ed Judge, ‘that your Petitioner had been 
paid 5s. per share for acting as Secretary 
to the Company,’ cannot be spoken of but 
with the utmost astonishment ; for not only 
is such assertion diametrically opposed to 
the evidence which the prospectus and the 
printed resolutions furnished at the trial, 
it being expressly stated in these docu- 
ments that this 5s. per share was to be 
paid to your Petitioner as Patentee, but 
to that given by Mr. Price, who swore 
most positively that this payment was not 
made to your Petitioner for his services as 
Secretary, but for granting the use of his 


Patent to the Company—the amount of 


which, your Petitioner craves permission 
to add, was scarcely sufficient to pay for 
the Patent. 

“That the fourth assertion of his Lord- 
ship, ‘ that there was nothing to show that 
your Petitioner had been employed by the 
defendant, was equally opposed to the 
evidence; for the Minute-book proved, 
that the defendant attended and voted in 
the Committee; and Mr. Price proved 
that on the occasion in question your 
Petitioner acted as Secretary, and that it 
was the defendant himself who moved that 
your Petitioner, ‘the Secretary, should 
call another Meeting when to him should 
seem fit ;’ so that, by this act, it was in- 
contestably brought home to the defend- 
ant that he had personally employed your 
Petitioner, and as incontestably established 
that he identified himself with the other 
members of the Committee as the employ- 
ers of your said Petitioner ; but had the 
defendant not made the motion in question, 
nor even been a member of the Committee, 
it is contended, with all due deference, 
that he was, as a Shareholder, one of your 
Petitioner’s employers ; for the Committee 
were appointed by the Shareholders, or 
Company, to conduct their concerns ; and 
it was abundantly proved in evidence, that 
the Committee had employed your Peti- 
tioner, by instructing, commanding, and 
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best calculated to promote the interests of 
the Company of which they were the 
guardians. 

“That your Petitioner cannot possibly 
understand, even had he failed in esta- 
blishing his claim on the defendant for his 
services as Secretary to the Company, 
how such failure could be a bar to his 
other claims, viz. those for his son’s 
services, and for the 8/. 10s. for printing 
the prospectus; nor, consequently, how 
the Chief Justice could declare that there 
was no ground for this action; for your 
Petitioner humbly contends, that if the 
action had been brought for this 82. 10s. 
only, the said sum having never been paid 
to him, a verdict must have been recorded 
in his favour, unless the doctrine laid down 
by the Lord Chancellor, before alluded to, 
and the common law of the land, regard- 
ing partnerships, could have been shown 
to be at variance with some written 
Statute. Indeed, upon the principle upon 
which the Committee had paid your 
Petitioner the two sums of 20/. and 5i. 
respectively, on account of his travelling 
expenses to Jersey, Guernsey, and Devon- 
shire, on account of the Company, he 
humbly submits that he ought to have been 
paid all other expenses incurred on the 
same account also; and that, therefore, 
his claim for the 8/. 10s. furnished, of 
itself, a case to go to the Jury. 

“ That, aside from the above considera- 
tions, as the declaration in the proceed- 
ings sets forth that your Petitioner's claims 
were touching the National Stone Way 
Company, of which the defendant was a 
Manager and a Shareholder, your Peti- 
tioner, with all due deference, further con- 
tends that the Learned Judge had no 
right, as the defendant had not availed 
himself of his privilege of pleading in 
abatement, to require any proof that the 
defendant had, individually, employed 
your Petitioner; and that in the face of 
the evidence of the existence of the Com- 
pany, of the Committee having been ap- 
pointed to conduct the Company’s con- 
cerns, and of the Committee having been, 
as the representatives of the Company, 
your Petitioner’s employers, the case, upon 
all his claims, ought to have gone to the 
Jury. 

“That your Petitioner, with the utmost 
deference to your Honourable House, 
states, that he can see no ground on 
which the Lord Chief Justice could jus- 
tify his assertion, ‘ that these persons had 
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assumed to themselves the title of the 
National Stone Way Company,’ and make 
the assumption of this, or any other title, 
a ground for the nonsuit, masmuch as 
there is no law to prevent a number of 
persons from trading together under any 
style or title they may think proper to 
use; and as persons assuming similar 
titles have been, and may be, sued both at 
law and in equity. 

“That your Petitioner, with equal de- 
ference, contends that his Lordship alto- 
gether overstepped his duty, by declaring, 
without any qualification, in the face of 
your Petitioner’s acknowledged care of the 
Company's funds, and in the absence of 
all evidence of there having ever been en- 
tertained the slightest suspicion, or of any 
insinuation even having ever been thrown 
out, that he sought to benefit himself at 
the Company’s expense, ‘that this was a 
scheme set on foot for the plaintiff’s own 
benefit, in order to get his patent adopted ; 
for it was proved that his patent, by a 
solemn contract entered into between him 
and the Company, was adopted before the 
Company began their operations; and 
therefore all his subsequent services as 
Secretary could not have been given in 
order to get his patent adopted.” Your 
Petitioner therefore humbly submits, that, 
as invention is property, he had a right to 
make this contract, without being liable 
in any action that might arise on a matter 
unconnected with it, to be non-suited on 
the ground that he had exercised this un- 
questionable right. But if his lordship 
meant to say, as it is to be presumed he 
did, that because your Petitioner had ex- 
erciscd this right, and got his patent 
adopted, he had no claim for his services 
as Secretary, he most humbly begs to re- 
present to your Honourable House, in the 
strongest light, the extreme injustice of 
such a conclusion; for it may be asked, 
under what obligation could your Peti- 
tioner be, to become tlie servant of the 
Company cither during the time of his 
natural life, or for a shorter period, be- 
cause he had granted them for a defined 
equivalent the use of a certain property of 
which he was possessed, unless it could be 
shown, which was not even attempted to 
be done, that with his property he had 
sold his services too for the sum of 
144]. ? 

“ And that your Petitioner begs, lastly, 
humbly to submit to your Honourable 


House, that whilst the City Court of Re- 
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quests, founding their judgment upon the 
Lord Chancellor’s decision, as above stated, 
compelled one of the Shareholders in this 
Company to pay for the engraving which 
forms part of the Prospectus, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench exempts 
another Shareholder in the same Company 
from paying the printing, which forms the 
other part of the same Prospectus. 

“Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly 
prays your Honourable House to take his 
case into your consideration, and to afford 
him that relief which will save him from 
the ruin in which the nonsuit above de- 
scribed has involved him; and to be per- 
mitted to prove, at the bar of your Honour- 
able House, either by himself or by Coun- 
sel, the allegations set forth in this Peti- 
tion. And your Petitioner, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Joint Stock Companirs—ARIGNA 
Mininc Company—Mnr. Brocpen.] 
Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he laboured 
under considerable difficulty in bringing 
forward the motion, of which he had given 
notice for that evening. If he had to 
bring forward a motion upon which 
honourable gentlemen present could feel 
no observations personal to themselves, 
he should feel no such difficulty; but he 
felt it impossible to enter upon this sub- 
ject without making allusions and remarks 
which must not only be felt by honourable 
members themselves, but also create a 
considerable sensation in the minds of 
their friends. He wished it, however, to 
be understood, in the outset, that in the 
observations which he should feel it his 
duty to make, it was not his intention to 
confine himself to one individual, or any 
number of individuals. And here he 
begged to set himself right in the opi- 
nion of the House, with respect to an hon. 
gentleman opposite, as he felt that he had 
not been fairly dealt with in being called 
upon to come forward with a specific 
charge against that hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Brogden). Indeed, he felt that, upon a 
subject of such magnitude, it would be 
invidious to bring a direct charge against 
any particular member of that House. 
The only reason why he alluded more 
especially to the hon. gentleman was, 
because he had, for some time, held an 
important office in the appointment of 
that House, and because he was again to 
be proposed to fill it. Feeling this, and 
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knowing from public report that the hon. 
gentleman had been connected and mixed 
up with several contpanies of a question- 
able nature, he thought an inquiry ought 
to take place previously to his re-appoint- 
ment to his office. But his views did not 
rest here. He looked higher: he wished 
to have the whole question of Joint-stock 
companies inquired into, both as they re- 
garded the interests of the public, and the 
interests, and honour, and character of 
that House. It was with this view, and 
with this view only, that he meant to 
bring the general question under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

In looking to the circumstances which 
had taken place within the last two years, 
it was impossible, even for the most clear- 
sighted persons, to form more than an 
imperfect idea of what had been done ; 
indeed, many honourable members were, 
up to that moment, ignorant of the ex- 
tent and variety of the transactions, with 
respect to Joint-stock companies, which 
had taken place within that period. Gen- 
tlemen who resided for the most part of 
the year in the country, and young mem- 
bers who had not turned their minds to 
the subject, would be surprised to learn, 
that, in the course of the last two or three 
years, no less than six hundred Joint- 
stock companies had been set on foot, 
requiring a capital of 300,000,000/. and 
upwards, to carry them into effect. Now, 
he spoke rather confidently upon this sub- 
ject, as he was not without authority for 
his assertions. The House must be aware, 
that an inquiry, such as that into which 
he had been obliged to enter, could not 
have been made without much labour, in 
order to find out the different companies, 
the directors, and managers of them; 
their various objects, the deposits paid 
upon them, the premiums to which they 
had severally risen; their present value, 
&c. &c. But it was impossible that he 
could have gone through such an inquiry 
without aid. He had received much as- 
sistance; and he trusted that the facts 
obtained were in such a state of forward- 
ness as to be in a short time laid before 
the public. When he stated that six 
hundred Joint-stock companies had come 
out within a certain period, he wished it 
to be understood, that many of them 
vanished almost immediately ; not, how- 
ever, before some money had been obtain- 
ed for the shares in very many instances ; 
and in those cases the parties suffering 
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could obtain no redress, because the 
transactions were in themselves illegal. 
But there were now before the public 
more than three hundred Joint-stock com- 
panies of various kinds, of which thirty 
were engaged, or to be engaged, in British 
or Foreign mining; these thirty alone 
taking a capital of 25,000,000/. to carry 
them into effect. This was enough to 
show the House the immense sums which 
had been abstracted from circulation, and 
which, he ventured to assert, had contti- 
buted more to the severe pressure of dis- 
tress which they had all felt, than the 
corn-laws, the currency, or any other cir- 
cumstance to which that distress had been 
ascribed. It was throughout a system of 
delusion and fraud, practised upon the 
weak and credulous, by the artful and 
designing. In mining alone (he spoke in 
round numbers, and only upon a. calcula- 
tion made three weeks since), there, were, 
as he had already stated, thirty companies 
requiring a capital of 25,000,000/., and 
upon which payments to the amount of 
5,200,0007. had been already made. Ad- 
ding to this a rough average of the pre- 
miums on shares, which he would take at 
9,000,000/., it would make a total of 
14,200,000/. Now, the present value of 
these shares (if, indeed, they could at all 
be sold) was 2,400,000/.; so that, in the 
event of such a sale, there would be a 
clear loss to the public of 12,000,000/. or 
thereabouts. The House would froin this 
form some idea of what the total loss to 
the public must be. It might be said, 
that this money was not all lost by one 
description of people, and that all the 
shares had not been sold. But there was 
the mischief of which he complained. 
Some of the shares had been kept back, 
on purpose to give a fictitious value to the 
others. It was in this that the trickery 
of the transactions consisted. If a man 
bought a lottery ticket, and wished to 
gamble in that way, he knew what he was 
about. He felt that he was risking 20s. 
for about 10s., and that a part of the 
money so lost would go to government ; 
but here was gambling of the very worst 
description—gambling, where a man must 
lose without the chance of gaining. It 
might be said, that this money only 
changed hands ; but it should be remem- 
bered, that if shares were declared at one 
time worth 1002., that 1002. might be suec- 
cessively lost by ten different people. 
Again, it was said that the present holders 
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of shares were the losers. This was not 
the fact. On the contrary, it not unfre- 
quently happened, that persons sold when 
shares were at a great premium—in one 
instance, 1,200/. or 1,400/.—and bought 
in again when they had reached their 
greatest depression, perhaps 40/. or 501. ; 
and in this way they were, in many in- 
stances, the present holders. In some 
cases, too, where persons had paid so 
much as 14,000/. they were cut off from 
being shareholders, in consequence of not 
having paid the third deposit; and in 
addition to this there had been a loss of 
30,0002. in the shape of premiums. 
“ True,” said certain persons; ‘‘ but it is 
of little consequence, as the money taken 
out of the pockets of one set of specula- 
tors has found its way into the pockets of 
another set; and so, as a national matter, 
there is no loss.” But, if he understood 
any thing of government, it was the duty 
of the legislature to protect the foolish 
and the simple, the silly and the ignorant, 
against the arts and insidious devices of 
the crafty and the knavish. He had one 
further observation to make before he left 
this part of the subject. Supposing an 
average were struck of the twelve mil- 
lions—supposing it were taken at only 
half that amount—it was to be recollect- 
ed, that the work of gambling was going 
on every day and hour. Sometimes 
shares rose rapidly, and fell as suddenly, 
in the course of twenty-four hours; so 
that the system was carried to an enor- 
mous and incalculable extent, spreading 
over four, five, or six millions of money. 
He had left out of his calculation, perhaps 
two or three hundred other Joint-stock 
companies, probably of a worse descrip- 
tion, but, separately, not of much magni- 
tude or importance. His object was, to 
examine the injury the system had pro- 
duced ; and he called upon the House to 
enter upon an inquiry into the nature and 
origin of the companies, as a part of its 
public duty. If no satisfaction could be 
afforded for the injury already sustained, 
it was time, at least, to look round upon 
the distressing scene, and to consider of 
some measure of security and protection 
for the future. 

It was not his intention to enter mi- 
nutely into the great variety of schemes 
which had recently been brought forward. 
If he confined himself to a very few of 
the many which were of the same nefa- 
rious character, he hoped it would be suf- 
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ficient to induce the House to acquiesce 
in his motion. Before he went into this 
branch of the subject, he wished to state, 
that the same individuals were, in many 
instances, connected with a vast number 
of projects. Their motives were certainly 
laudable, if their own assertion were to be 
taken undisputed: their charity, benevo- 
lence, compassion for distress, seemed to 
be unbounded; and, with the view of 
alone promoting the general happiness 
and welfare of mankind, they had con- 
trived these undertakings. Persons of 
rank, members of both houses of parlia- 
ment, had been prevailed upon to lend 
their names and support; and, no doubt, 
their intentions were equally humane and 
disinterested. About a dozen or fifteen 
individuals formed the members of a much 
greater number of undertakings : one was 
a director in this company, an auditor in 
that, and a banker in a third ; and so they 
rung the changes between them. To step 
aside a moment from the main question ; 
there were two mining companies, whose 
deposits, losses, &c. could not be stated 
at less than a million and a half each; 
one of these was the Pasco-Peruvian, re- 
garding which there had formerly been 
some discussion in that House. It was 
instituted by the same parties who origi- 
nated several Gas Companies, the Equitable 
Loan Company, and the Arigna Mining 
Company; and they were all put in 
motion at the same time. The Pasco- 
Peruvian shares came out, as it was term- 
ed, at 16 per cent premium, and some of 
the newspapers, at the time, called the 
parties who gave it fools, which produced 
a most indignant reply from the directors, 
showing that the shares were of almost 
incalculable value, and that the under- 
taking held out the most promising pros- 
pects. Nevertheless, this company had 
come to its end, and might, therefore, be 
spoken of with the less reserve. None of 
the pompous descriptions and promising 
prospects had been realised. Others were 
either thinking of their last moments, or 
were breathing their last gasp, and people 
began to be aware how ridiculously they 
had been deluded. The Pasco-Peruvian 
shares, on which 5/. had been paid, were 
brought out at 16 per cent premium, and 
they rose to 493 per cent premium: up 
to the present moment, 15/. had been 
paid, and thai, added to 49/., made 64. 
Yet, what was considered the actual worth 
of the shares at this day in the market ? 
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Only 17. 15s.! Ten thousand shares 
were issued ; which, if sold at 64J. each, 
would produce 640,000/.; and, deducting 
the supposed value of the shares at pre- 
sent, the nett loss would amount to more 
than 620,0002. The Imperial Gas Com- 
pany was established under the auspices 
of the same individuals. The concern 
was probably carried on in the same 
counting-house ; and he believed, that a 
great many of the schemes, respecting 
which he prayed the interference of the 
House, had been got up by the office fire- 
sides of the same establishment. 

Looking to the case of the Arigna Mine 
Company, that concern was, certainly, a 
trifling one, compared with others which 
he had mentioned, or should mention; 
but though small in extent, yet, looking to 
the conduct of those by whom it had been 
directed, its sins would be found not to 
stand second to any. In the first place, 
the House should be told, that the capital 
of the company was to consist of 300,000/. 
raised by 6,000 shares of 50/. each; the 
first deposit paid being 5/. on each share. 
As soon as these shares came out, which 
was about the middle of December, 1824, 
they rapidly got upto 4/. premium. Then, 
in the beginning of January to 8/., and, 
afterwards, in one day, from 82. to 261. ; 
settling on that same day again, down to 
227. After which, they kept as high as 
162. or 182., to April, and then declined. 
Now, the House would not believe, that 
that extraordinary rise from 8/7. to 26J. in 
one day, could have occurred without some 
trick or contrivance on the part of the 
Directors. The gross amount paid for the 
whole 6,000 shares, in deposits, had been 
(122. a share), 72,0002. The amount paid 
in premium, taking sales at 25/., was more 
than twice 150,000/., making the whole 
sum paid for the shares 222,000/.; the 
value of the whole shares at present was 
12,0002.; which left a loss upon the 
scheme of 210,000/. It appeared, by do- 
cuments to which the parties who signed 
them had sworn, that this Arigna company 
had, at a certain time, been seeking an 
act of parliament to establish it. And 
though he wished, in discussing the ques- 
tion before the House, to avoid as far as 
possible, all allusion to any particular in- 
dividual, after what had been urged upon 
him, he felt it would be impossible for 
him entirely to overlook the hon, gentle- 
man (Mr. Brogden). Yet, at the same 
time, he had no hesitation in declaring 
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that, to single him out in particular would 
be an act of grievous injustice, because 
there were other individuals connected 
with similar transactions, not only equally 
culpable, but a great deal more so. And 
he fully believed that if the House went 
into an Inquiry seriously upon the sub- 
ject, and if the government fairly assisted 
—an aid without which it would be nearly 
useless to attempt any thing—if this were 
done, his entire belief was, that it would 
be impossible for some of the individuals 
concerned to continue to hold seats in that 
House. 

With respect to the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Brogden), he had felt himself compelled 
to go as far as he had gone. He had 
intended originally to have observed upon 
that hon. gentleman’s share in these trans- 
actions, on the occasion of its being moved 
that he should take his usual place in the 
chair of the committees of that House, 
and he thought that the mere facts 
which had come before the public, taking 
the statement of the hon. member himself 
against them, and giving him the fullest 
credit for the accuracy of it, would have 
justified him in that course. The directors 
of these companies were trustees. It was 
their duty to manage the property and 
guard the interests of others; and they 
ought to be men of character and probity ; 
in short, such men, as that those who 


placed confidence in them would not merit | 


the epithet of fools for so doing. The 
directors or trustees of the Arigna company, 
having these important functions to dis- 
charge, the first question they put was not, 
how can we best fulfil the trust reposed in 
us ?—but how are we to be paid? They 
were told, that they were to be allowed two 
or three guineas for attending to do 
nothing, and six or seven guineas for 
writing their names in a book, and doing, 
at the utmost, half an hour’s work. But 
that was not sufficient: their ambition 
seemed to have over-leapt minor consider- 
ations ; and having received this answer to 
the inquiry, how they were to be paid, they 
replied, ‘* Oh, no: this will never do—we 
must be paid in shares.” To this the reply 
was, that so much had been recently said 
about the partition of shares among direc-. 
tors, that such an arrangement was impos- 
sible; a sum of money was, therefore, 
pointed out, and they were desired to help 
themselves to as much as they thought 
proper. Was this a fit course for any man 
to pursue? Did it become a member of 
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that House, having the care and disposal 
of the property of the proprietors of the 
company, to put 1,047/. into his pocket, 
and coolly walk away to his seat in the 
chair of the committees of that House 
without investigation? The hon. member 
had received, by his own admission, a sum 
of 1,047. That sum had passed into the 
hon. gentleman’s pocket. Where did he 
imagine it had come from? It had come 
from “the sale of shares.” Of what shares ? 
What profit upon shares could by possibility 
have accrued ? The works of the company 
were not yet in operation. What profit 
was the hon. gentleman entitled to? As 
yet he had done no duty. The workman 
was worthy of his hire; but, in this in- 
stance, no work had been done. 
Admitting, however, that no fraud had 
been committed, and that the hon. gentle- 
man had possessed himself of the money 
in a way liable to no reproach, the hon. 
alderman said, he rested his claim for 
inquiry upon a stronger ground; and, 
whether the 1,047. were derived from a 
division of plunder to the extent of 15,000/., 
or from the sale of shares, made no differ- 
ence. The petitioners, whose case he had 
just laid before the House, said, that they 
could draw no distinction of the kind ; nor 
could he. In some cases, the directors, in 
fact, had no shares, and had paid no de- 
posits: yet, when the public in general 
neglected to pay their deposits, the shares 
were forfeited, and the directors appliedjthe 
money to their own purposes; whilethe par- 
ties had no remedy, inasmuch as the whole 
transaction wasillegal. In an action brought 
against a company, ofwhich the hon. gentle- 
man was a director, the chief justice had 
declared, not only that such associations 
were contrary to an existing act of par- 
liament, but illegal at common law. He 
liad stated broadly, that such schemes left 
to persons who were defrauded, no remedy ; 
that their effect was to create undefined 
liabilities, and to give a scope and op- 
portunity to gaming, which would involve 
thousands of persons in ruin, And then, 
after this, the hon. gentleman, it would 
be recollected, had been a party in this 
very company—had been implicated, as it 
were, in all the observations so made. 
What was to be said of a set of legislators 
—makers of laws by office and by profes- 
sion—who should deliberately go on break- 
ing those laws which they had thus 
strenuously laid down, and which it was 
their duty, of all men living, to uphold and 
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defend? Were men who had so acted fit 
to sitin the chair of that House, or to 
preside in any public assembly? If the 
House should come—which he thought 
was impossible—to a decision that they 
were fit, he would venture to say, that no 
disinterested men throughout the kingdom, 
would acquiesce in its opinion. He meant 
to urge no complaint of apathy against his 
majesty’s ministers. The question was 
not one of party; both sides of the House 
were implicated in it. His object was only 
to do his duty towards the public ; but he 
was rather sorry that government had 
not itself, in the first instance, taken the 
question up. 

The Arigna Company, however, it would 
be recollected, had been looking for an act 
of parliament. When first Mr. Flattery 
came oyer to England, the intention had 
been, toput the 15,000/., afterwards divided 
among the directors into a smaller job— 
into the pockets of only three or four. 
This plan, however, was abandoned, be- 
cause it was supposed possible that the rest 
of the party might find out the trick, and 
have some little hankering after the 
money. It was consequently resolved to 
divide it into smaller shares; and, as 
some parties for whom it was intended 
would not take it, and others were abroad, 
their proportion was left in the hands of 
one honourable gentleman. One member 
of that House received 2,500/. of the 
money, besides 1,225/. for shares sold, 
although he had not paid a single deposit 
upon them. This fact was sworn to by 
the clerk of the company [cries of ‘‘ name, 
name!”}] He referred to the chairman, sir 
William Congreye, upon whose shares 375/. 
for premium was due, and to this hour had 
not been paid. The House would seehow 
the matter stood. An act of parliament 
was in progress, and a member of that 
House, who was to be called upon to de- 
cide upon it, put this large sum into his 
pocket, while his brother-in-law obtained 
1,000/., and another of his agents 1,000. 
more. How many other agents he might 
have, and how much they obtained, he 
knew not. 

Under these circumstances, was not 
the House in honour bound to do some- 
thing to free itself from this reproach ? 
The presenting of the 1000/. to the 
Speaker of the House, sir John Trevor, in 
the year 1694, when the city of London 
wanted to secure the passing of the 
“ Orphan’s bill,” was nothing compared to 
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it.* The case of Mr. Hungerford, who 
received twenty guineas at the same time, 
as chairman of the committee to which 
the bill was referred, for which act he was 
expelled the House—was trifling to it. 
That expulsion had been declared to be 
done purposely to vindicate the honour of 
parliament; and, would the House agree 
that it was fit to sit down contented, with 
imputations upon any of its members like 
those now brought forward by the voice 
of the whole country. 

But these charges were not confined to 
the’case of the Arigna Mining company. 
There was another company, to which 
he would for a few moments call the 
attention of the House—a company in 
which thirty-four members of the House of 
Commons had held among them 12,000 
shares—an actual majority of the members 
who sat upon the committee for passing 
the bill, being composed of directors and 
shareholders!’ This was the Equitable 
Loan Company. It had been said that he 
was hard upon private committees. Why ! 
was it possible to find language strong 
enough to express indignation at such 
proceedings ? But he had not done yet : 
he had said that thirty-four members of 
parliament had held 12,000 shares: and 
out of these thirty-four there were actually 
some, who having sold part of their shares 
when they were at a premium, refused to 
pay the deposits upon what remained 
after they had fallen to a discount. After 
gaining largely upon all that they could sell 
of the shares, these holders refused to pay 
up upon those which they could not sell. 

Repeated cries of ‘‘ name,” and one or 
two members on his own side of the House 
spoke to the hon. alderman. Let hon. 
gentlemen have a moment’s patience. He 
would be glad if they would let him alone. 
He could do but one thing at a time. 
But, as an hon. friend near him had 
observed on a former occasion, he would 
hit the right nail on the head, if they 
would let him, Part of the complaint of 
the petitioners to the House was of this 
illegal traffic in shares ; but he must dwell 
for amoment longer upon the proceedings, 
peculiarly, of the Equitable Loan Company. 
The directors of that scheme had begun by 
holding out to the public, that they them- 
selves were all men of the highest honour, 
consequence, and character; and that 
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they were engaged in a cause which was 
of the first importance to the lower classes 
of this country; and by this last device it 
was, no doubt, that they had been enabled 
to gain the high patronage of the duke 
of York. Every one knew the general 
benevolent feelings of that illustrious in- 
dividual; and those gentlemen had been 
perfectly well aware of the side in which 
he might be advantageously assailed. 
On the 2nd of April, however—it ought 
rather to have been upon the Ist—the 
first flourishing of trumpets in favour of 
the company had been blown in the shape 
of a long paragraph in one of the news- 
papers, stating the general oppression of 
the poor, and the universal rascality of 
the pawnbrokers; and declaring that a 
new institution was about to be formed 
for the purpose of lending money, in small 
sums, to the lower classes, which should 
present claims of a peculiar description to 
the ‘attention of the humane and public- 
spirited. Thus the thing was brought 
forward, the House would see, as a measure 
of charity—a system of which the poor 
were to reap the benefit. Now only let 
hon. gentlemen look to the latter part of 
the prospectus, and they would see that a 
gain sufficient to remunerate the whole of 
the directors—not a very trifling gain, 
therefore, the House would be inclined to 
think—was expected to be made “from 
the sale of the unredeemed pledges.” 
Here was charity then! Here was kind- 
ness and pity for the poor! to propose 
extracting their miserable property from 
them at so low a rate, that large sums 
were to be made by the re-sale of it. This 
was not all. In the first instance it was 
held out to the public as an inducement to 
them to embark their money, that each of 
the directors of the company would be 
required to hold three hundred shares. 
As soon as the shares were at a premium, 
and money could be made by selling 
them, the three hundred necessary to be 
held was dropped to fifty. There was 
more done yet. There was a statement 
published at that time, that three thou- 
sand shares more having been applied for 
than could be granted, it was necessary to 
take a week to settle the distribution to the 
public. At that same time forty-five indi- 
viduals, directors or officers of the scheme, 
had divided 31,500 of the shares among 
them. There were only 40,000 in all. 
The remaining 8,500 it was not very well 
known how they had been disposed of, 
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but probably among friends of the authors 
of the scheme, or people who wrote in the 
newspapers to support it. This was not 
all; for at that same time they declared, 
that 1/. on each share being 40,000/., had 
been paid down. Now at a public meeting 
held since, it appeared that 10,000/. of 
this supposed original payment was 
deficient. It appeared! yet further, that 
there were three hundred shares on which 
two directors had not paid their deposits, 
although the qualifying amount to hold 
that rank had been reduced not only from 
three hundred to fifty, as he had already 
stated, but after that to twenty. Nay, 
the very shares upon which an hon. mem- 
ber originally qualified as a director, were 
now in his pocket, and he believed they 
were pretty nearly the only shares of the 
kind [here the hon. member took them 
out and showed them to the House] which 
had ever found their way into that situation. 
From the first, his opinion had ‘been, that 
that Equitable-Loan-Company bill could 
never pass through the House. The 
promoters of it had been sanguine: 
they said, “ Oh, yes, we are sure to get it 
through. We have got the ministers, 
and we have got a good many of the 
opposition, and”—they made the last 
communication with a peculiar wink— 
“we have got more—we have secured the 
Saints” [a laugh]. They relied npon this 
advantage, and the parliamentary direc- 
tors were attached to the undertaking 
precisely in proportion to the sum of 
money they obtained for the shares which 
were given tothem. One hon. member, in- 
deed, had declared—“ so help him Heaven !” 
that he was ignorant of any thing improper 
in any of the transactions, and that he was 
bound by his office to watch over the 
interests of the proprietors. In_ spite, 
however, of all their expectations, that bill 
—which had been but a sample of too 
many others which were to follow it— 
had not been carried. 

For the whole subject—if a committee 
should be appointed, he believed that the 
evidence which was already prepared, and 
in a state to be brought forward, would 
relieve the members of it from a good deal 
of labour to which, in ordinary cases, they 
were subjected. Let the committee re- 
port, if it so pleased the House, from time 
to time; to declare whether or not they 
deemed it necessary to pursue their task ; 
and whether they found, or did not find, 
the evils of the general system as great as 
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had been represented. All he hoped was, 
that, in an object so important to the 
country as this was, he should not be 
turned round upon any technical objec- 
tion. All he wished was, for inquiry, and 
for justice ; and if a committee was named, 
it was equal to him of what members it 
was composed, so that it was selected 
from among those gentlemen who had no 
personal interests at stake, or were likely 
to have been concerned in any of the com- 
panies, into the conduct of which they 
were to inquire. If the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Brogden) could show him that he 
was wrong in his view, he should be most 
ready to withdraw every thing which, it 
would then have been under an erroneous 
impression, he had stated. No man in 
the House would be better pleased than 
he should be to see the hon. gentleman 
relieved from every imputation. At the 
same time, it was one thing to acquit an 
hon. member of imputations, and another 
to place him in the Chair of the com- 
mittees of that House. After apologizing 
for so long intruding upon the patience of 
hon. members, and thanking them for 
their indulgence, he should sit down by 
moving, “‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the origin, ma- 
nagement, and present state of the Joint 
Stock Companies which have been formed 
during the years 1824, 1825, and 1826, 
and to report the same, with any special 
matter touching the conduct of any Mem- 
bers of this House.” 

Mr. Brogden, with much earnestness of 
manner, begged leave to second the mo- 
tion. 

The Speaker, after having put the ques- 
tion, said, that the name of sir William 
Congreve having been mentioned, as being 
concerned in certain Joint Stock com- 
panies, he wished to state, that he had 
received a letter from sir William, inclos- 
ing medical certificates of his inability to 
attend the House in his place this day, on 
account of ill health. 

Mr. Secretary Canning assured the hon. 
alderman, that if he announced his inten- 
tion of moving an amendment to the mo- 
tion before the House, it was not with any 
desire to obstruct the object which that 
proposition had in view, but rather to 
place it upon a more practicable footing 
than it stood at present. The hon. alder- 
man had observed, but a few minutes 
since, to some friends who were suggest- 
ing something ta him, “ that he would be 
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glad if they would let him alone, for he 
could do but one thing at a time.” Now, 
he thought that principle so sound a one, 
that he wished it, if possible, to be acted 
upon throughout the transaction. Think- 
ing that the hon. alderman had laid before 
parliament a sufficient case to warrant one 
specific inquiry, to that inquiry he was 
perfectly ready to give his consent ; but 
he wished that to that one inquiry, in the 
first instance, the attention of the House 
should be confined. He did not mean 
thereby to preclude any further inquiry, 
if the House should afterwards think it 
right to enter into any; but, in the be- 
ginning, he was perfectly sure it would be 
better, on all accounts, to confine its at- 
tention to a single object. And with this 
view—the hon. alderman’s motion being 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
origin and management of the joint-stock 
companies which had been formed during 
the years 1824, 1825, and 1826, with 
power to report any special matter con- 


nected with the conduct of members of 


that House—he should propose, as an 
amendment, to leave out the words ‘‘ Com- 
panies formed during the years 1824, 1825, 
and 1826,” and substitute in their place, 
“The Arigna Iron and Coal Mining Com- 
pany.” In suggesting this alteration, he 
might add, that neither he, nor those with 
whom he acted, felt the slightest disposi- 
tion to screen from exposure any parties 
guilty of misconduct. If the purpose of 
the hon. alderman were practical good, he 
seemed disposed to launch on so wide an 
ocean, that even if he ever arrived at the 
end of his voyage of discovery, it would 
be prolonged to such a distant date, as to 
deprive the inquiry of its most material 
advantages. Now, he was desirous of 
steering for one point in the first instance, 
and afterwards, if it were found expedient 
to proceed in quest of new adventures. 
As at present framed, it was impossible to 
agree to the motion, since its terms would 
include many Joint-stock companies not 
in the contemplation even of the hon. 
alderman himself. Many persons of the 
most unimpeachable characters had em- 
barked in speculations of this description, 
for the most irreproachable ends. Com- 
panies for rail-roads, piers, harbours, gas- 
lights, and many other laudable objects, 
had been established, during the years 
mentioned in the motion; and into these 
he presumed it was not intended to carry 
the investigation. He did not apprehend 
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that the hon. alderman meant to cast any | 
imputation upon the parties who had en- | 
gaged in these useful speculations. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had | 
no such design in the motion he had sub- | 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. Canning repeated, that at some | 
future time he should not resist inquiry | 
into the origin and management of other | 
companies, if a case at all like that against | 
the Arigna Company could be established | 
in the first instance. Now, enough had | 
passed in the matter of that company, to | 
lead the House to a grave suspicion that | 
there had been in the conduct of that 
company matter for inquiry. The allega- | 
tions against it had been distinct. They | 
had been urged with strong and decided | 
epithets, by those who supported the ac- | 
cusation ; and, on the part of the defence, 
there had been an admission of such con- | 
duct as it was necessary that the House | 
should examine into. By the course 
which he took, he did not mean to pre- 
judge the question as to any case; but 
he was bound to say that, with respect 
to the other companies which the hon. 
alderman had mentioned, he did not think 
that he had made out any such case as 
against the Arigna company; ora suffi- 
cient case, indeed, to institute inquiry. 
But, whatever was done must be done by 
specific motions; because he was quite 
sure that, by going into the general in- 
quiry, the hon. alderman would only merge | 
his own object in a mass of impracticable | 
details. For himself, he was perfectly | 
ready to go into an inquiry upon the dis- | 
tinct charge against the Arigna company 
now ; and afterwards he should be just as 
willing to receive another charge against 
any other company, as to which the same 
degree of conviction in his mind, that 
there had been mismanagement, should 
arise. But he could not consent to some 
of the propositions which had been relied 
on, in bringing forward this motion. He 
could not assent to the hon. gentleman’s 
opinion, that this country was injured at 
home, and its character prejudiced in 
foreign countries, by these Joint-stock 
companies. He could not but say that 
he thought some of our Joint-stock com- 
panies conferred honour, as well as ad- 
vantage, on the country. Some of our 
best and noblest institutions owed their 
origin to, and were supported by, Joint- 
stock associations. He had only to in- 
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He must dissent altogether from so much 
of the motion as went to inculpate, upon 
general and undefined charges, so large a 
number of distinguished and irreproachable 
individuals connected with them, and to 
consign them to unmerited reprobation. 
With respect to the names of the members 
whom the hon. alderman proposed to con- 
stitute the committee, a list of them had 
been put into his hands. Certainly they 
were very respectable: but, at the same 
time, he could not help remarking, that 
no less than fourteen, out of the seventeen, 
were of the hon. alderman’s side in politics. 
The hon. alderman himself seemed to ad- 
mit, that the greater number of sinners 
were on his own side; and it was on that 
ground that he objected to so many names 
from that side ; for it was not exactly right 
that so many sinners should be appointed 
to try sinners. It was his wish, that the 
committee should be impartially chosen ; 
so that, on the one hand, there might be 
none upon it whose fellow feelings might 
prompt them to screen guilt, or, on the 
other, whose indignation at these transac- 
tions might carry them beyond the boun- 
daries of justice. The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving his amendment. 

Mr. Brogden rose. He said he was 
sure he might with confidence throw him- 
self upon the indulgence of the House 
upon this, to him, most trying and mo- 
mentous occasion. He had long had the 
honour of a seat in that assembly, and 
had long been honoured with its favour 
aud confidence. Seldom, however, it 
was, that he had occasion to intrude him- 
self upon its notice, and never before now 
was he called upon to defend his cha- 
racier and his honour, from a most se- 
rious charge, and that under circum- 
stances the most difficult to meet and 
rebut. It was the weight of prejudice 
which had been created against him, made 
the struggle in which he was involved 
most unfair. He complained of the un- 
candid, and he had almost said, the most 
unfeeling manner, in which this subject 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
alderman; from which it was evident, 
that the design was, to make him the 
chief actor in the late schemes; to hold 
him out as the ostensible contriver, or 
main supporter of almost all of them ; 
and to throw a burthen on his shoulders, 
which no man could bear, or could be 
expected to bear. He repeated, that he 
— at the prospect of this inquiry ; 
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for he was confident that when the matter 
came before the committee, he should be 
able entirely and completely to clear him- 
self from all blame. He rejoiced in the 
prospect of the appointment of the pro- 
posed committee, and his great anxiety 
was, that it should meet immediately. 
He earnestly hoped the committee would 
commence its labours without delay; for 
the House could not but be aware that, 
after the manner in which these charges 
had been brought forward against him by 
the hon. alderman, his feelings must be 
in a very harassed state, as long as the 
inquiry should be suspended. He was 
therefore most anxious that, when ap- 
pointed, the committee should immediately 
proceed to business; and that the House 
would not allow the investigation to stand 
over till after the holidays. He repeated, 
that he rejoiced at the prospect of a 
speedy inquiry; for he felt that it would 
have been nearly impossible for him to 
exist for a month or two longer, in the 
agonized state of mind in which he then 
was, and had been ever since the subject 
had been mentioned in that Ilouse. The 
hon. alderman had, throughout, fixed 
upon him as the ostensible person in the 
transactions to which he referred, and had 
placed him im a situation, which rendered 
it necessary for him to go at some length 
into the history of his connexion with 
certain Joint-stock companies; for the 
hon. member had not been content with 
attacking Joint-stock companies in ge- 
neral, and the Arigna Mining company in 
particular, but had made him the particu- 
lar object of personal attack, as if he had 
been the grand encourager of Joint-stock 
companies, That was not the case. He 
certainly had been no encourager of im- 
proper Joint-stock companies. He had 
been engaged in the direction of two or 
three Joint-stock companies, all of them 
of unexceptionable character, and useful 
to the public, except this miserable Arigna 
Mining company; and, whatever impro- 
prieties might have taken place in the 
management of the affairs of that com- 
pany, he had been no party to any of 
those improprieties. He had been already 
on his trial respecting the transactions 
which had taken place in the manage- 
ment of that company; and before as 
competent a tribunal as any that could be 
appointed by that House. He had been 
tried by eminent merchants of London— 
men particularly conyersant with affairs of 
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this nature, and with general business— 
and by them he had been entirely ac- 
quitted of any participation in those trans- 
actions which had been considered as de- 
serving of censure. At a meeting of gen- 
tlemen of this description, a resolution 
had been proposed, and unanimously 
passed, stating, that he had not been at 
all implicated in the frauds which had 
been understood to have taken place. 
However, so far was he from deprecating 
the course taken by the House, that he 
entreated them to persevere in it. He 
rejoiced at it. He earnestly hoped that 
no time would be lost in convening that 
tribunal; and he implored them not to 
leave him labouring under a stigma which 
nothing now, but their decision, could 
remove. This was not the time or occa- 
sion for going into his justification; and, 
in rising, he meant to do no more than to 
avow his readiness to render himself at 
the bar of whatever tribunal this House 
should appoint. Lest, however, it should 
appear that he was not in a condition zn 
limine to meet the charges against him, 
he begged to be allowed to refer the 
House to some documents, which he 
trusted would place his innocence beyond 
doubt. In July 1825, upon the discovery 
of certain frauds in the management of 
the Arigna Iron company, a meeting ex- 
traordinary of the proprietors was called, 
in order to inquire into the misapplica- 
tion of the company’s funds. The com- 
mittee sat immediately. Of these pro- 
ceedings the first notice which he had, 
was a letter from the solicitor to the 
company, requesting his attendance at a 
public meeting, where charges for mal- 
versation were to be preferred against 
some of the directors. Their inquiries 
led to a resolution, among others, that 
neither himself, nor his friend Mr. Bent, 
nor Mr. Morgan, were in any way impli- 
cated in the frauds which the committee 
had detected. Shortly after this, there 
appeared in “ The Times” newspaper, as 
malignant a libel as ever was published. 
It took no notice of the real official cha- 
racter of the gentleman who communi- 
cated the particulars to that journal, but 
left it to be inferred, that the writer was 
his (Mr. Brogden’s) own solicitor. The 
hon. gentleman then went on to state, 
that on finding the conduct of this journal 
so unfair, he resolved that no rejoinder 
of his should be sent to that paper. The 
matter did not end there; for the com- 
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mittee above mentioned, moved by the 
injustice done to him in “The Times,” 
had met, and had sent him a letter ex- 
pressing their regret at the publication in 
“The Times,” and giving it distinctly as 
their unanimous conviction, that neither 
himself nor Mr. Bent had any knowledge 
whatever of the misapplication of 15,000/. 
of the funds of the company, when they 
received the 1,0472. each. The com- 
mittee afterwards agrecd upon a resolu- 
tion to be reported to a general meeting, 
and in that resolution the committee ex- 
pressed their unanimous opinion, that 
when Messrs. Brogden and Bent had 
accepted the 1,0472. each, they thought 
that the money had arisen from the sale 
of shares, and were utterly and eutirely 
ignorant at the time, that it had been 
withdrawn from the funds of the com- 
pany ;, and that when informed of the 
fact, they had done every thing in their 
power to promote a prompt and rigid in- 
quiry into the transaction. This report 
was laid before a general meeting, and 
was unanimously confirmed. At a subse- 
quent general meeting, held for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of ex- 
cluding those who had really been con- 
cerned in the fraud, a resolution, acquit- 
ting him of all participation in it, was 
carried by 209 shareholders out of 216, 
the number of which the meeting con- 
sisted. In short, at four general 
meetings, his conduct throughout had 
been fully approved. So that no less 
than four general meetings of the pro- 
prietors of the Arigna Company had de- 
clared and affirmed their conviction of 
the integrity of his conduct. He begged 
to be understood as not appealing to the 
feelings of the House. He disclaimed 
any such intention. He should, however, 
implore of hon. members not to suffer 
themselves to be carvied away by the 
prejudice that had been excited by the 
hon. alderman, against Joint-stock com- 
panies; but, indeed, the observations of 
the right hon. Secretary of State, had 
rendered any request of that nature su- 
perfluous. It had been said of him, that 
he had evinced a predisposition for that 
species of investment. He confessed that 
he had, from his earliest years, as a man 
of business, been connected with several 
Joint-stock companies, but in no instance 
with impure. motives; and he now dared 
those who would insinuate the contrary 
to the proof; He had always deemed 
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them capable of rendering the most im- 
portant service to the country; and had 
always thought imvestment in Joint-stock 
companies as legitimate a mode of em- 
ploymg capital as any other that could 
present itself. He did not mean to follow 
the hon. alderman throughout his speech ; 
but he felt called upon to say a few words 
respecting the mining companies, against 
which so much prejudice had been raised. 
At home, they had been productive of 
great benefit. The foreign mining com- 
panies had been the” cause of promoting, 
in an eminent degree, the interests of 
England. Their operations in South 
America had laid the foundation for that 
connexion between those countries and 
Great Britain, which promised to us such 
important advantages. The hon. member 
here appeared overcome with emotion, 
and, after a short pause, declared his in- 
ability to proceed further with}his state- 
ment. He concluded by hoping, that the. 
earliest opportunity for entering upon his 
defence would be afforded him. He im- 
plored not only the justice of the House, 
but its speedy justice ; and had no doubt 
but it would be administered to him, and 
to the other hon. member, whose character 
had been inculpated by these charges. 
[ Hear, hear !] 

Mr. Alderman Waithman disowned any 
sweeping censures on all Joint-stock 
companies. In what he had said he had 
excepted all those which, though of great 
and unquestionable usefulness, were of too 
great a magnitude to fall within the com- 
pass of individual capital. He also, ex- 
cepted from all censure, those persons 
who had merely lent their names to such 
companies, from an opinion that by so 
doing they were promoting the interests 
of the public. 

Mr. Fergusson dissented from the mo- 
tion of the worthy alderman, and approved 
of the amendment, because it appeared to 
him to be the most practical mode of ob- 
taining the desired object ; namely, that 
of enabling the hon. member who had just 
sat down to retricve his character. ‘ He 
could not, however, agree with the right 
hon. Secretary, that this was the worst 
case that could have been sclected. There 
were many of them which, from the pub- 
lished statements, for he was not in the 
country at the period when these schemes 
were in progress, appeared to him infinitely 
worse, and: more iniquitous in their con- 
duct, than that with which the hon, mem- 
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ber had been connected. He thought the 
character and honour of the House re- 
quired that strict inquiry should be in- 
stituted into them, and he hoped the 
hon. alderman would, during the recess, 
employ himself in procuring such cases as 
would enable hon. members to declare 
their opinions respecting them; and he 
should add, that he, for one, would not 
skreen any man proved to have miscon- 
ducted himself, while in connexion with any 
of these companies. It was extremely 
necessary that the light should be let in 
upon these transactions, no matter who 
had been engaged in them; and that no 
consideration should prevent the punish- 
ment of the guilty. It was hardly ne- 
cessary for him to say, that the right hon. 
Secretary, and the other right hon. gentle- 
men on the same bench, should be, and 
he was sure would be, the last in that 
House to attempt to screen a delinquent 
from punishment. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he could not but 
think the House and the country greatly 
indebted to the hon. alderman, for his in- 
dustry and public spirit, in exposing the 
practices of these Joint-stock companies, 
and on making them the subject of fair 
and impartial inquiry. The House and 
the public were especially indebted to him 
for the statement that night. Thanks 
were also due to his majesty’s ministers for 
the manner in which they had that night 
conducted themselves; and his only ob- 
jection to them, with reference to this sub- 
ject, was, that they had not taken up the 
matter, and done something in it at an 
earlier period. Still he thought, that the 
House and the public were obliged to them 
for the candour which they had displayed. 
The right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade had remarked, that he had, a consi- 
derable time ago, made a declaration against 
these Joint-stock companies, and pointed 
out the mischievous results to which they 
must lead. But, in reality, this declara- 
tion had been productive of little good ; 
and he was convinced, that nothing short 
of a legislative enactment would put a 
stop to these abuses, and prevent their 
recurrence in future. Without a strong 
measure of that description, similar frauds 
would always prevail. He had, himself, in 
1825, warned the House and the country 
of the mischievous nature of a number of 
these Joint-stock companies, and had en- 
deavoured to impress upon the minds of 
members, and upon the public, the per- 
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nicious character of many of these transac- 
tions. It was disgraceful for any man to 
be concerned in these frauds and abuses, 
but it was particularly disgraceful in mem- 
bers of parliament to be at all connected 
with them. Gentlemen had come down to 
that House, lauding to the skies the wealth 
and riches of the South American States, 
and setting forth the vast advantages likely 
to result from the South American specula- 
tions. They said, that gold and silver 
were to be had there in such abundance, 
that the natives hardly knew what to do 
with the precious metals; and that a 
company had only to send out vessels 
with cargoes of coals, and bring back 
cargoes of silver spoons, or something of 
that kind. Now, what had been the end 
of these boasted speculations? Instead of 
producing all that wealth and prosperity 
which had been so loudly promised, they 
had almost all most shamefully failed. He 
ought to mention that, while he gave the 
hon. alderman all due credit for his exer- 
tions that night, he really thought it rather 
unfair to Mr. Brogden to name him par- 
ticularly, without naming others, who 
certainly ought also to be named. This 
was but justice; since there certainly were 
others against whom suspicion was per- 
haps stronger than against Mr. Brogden. 
He concluded by again declaring, that 
the hon. alderman and the right hon. 
Secretary of State had deserved well of 
the House and the country for their con- 
duct that night. 

Mr. Attwood observed, that the hon. 
alderman had brought a great many sweep- 
ing charges against Joint-stock companies. 
But Joint-stock companies might be good; 
and therefore vague, general, and sweep- 
ing accusations against them did not de- 
serve much attention. The injustice of 
denouncing such companies by wholesale 
had been sufficiently exposed by the right 
hon. Secretary. Certainly, in a country 
like this, he was not a little surprised to 
hear these united efforts of enterprising 
men branded as they had been; and he 
was equally surprised at the attempt to 
extort from these general denunciations a 
charge against any particular individual. 
He had listened with great attention to 
the speech of the worthy alderman, but 
had listened in vain for any precise or 
definite accusation. It contained abun- 
dance of vague charges, but few or no 
facts; and even these resting on proof by 
ng means sufficient to impeach any man’s 
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character. The first tangible charge upon 
the face of this motion was that of mis- 
applying 15,000/. of the funds of the | 
Arigna Tron Company. But what was | 
the proof of this? A petition presented | 
that night to the House stated, that a | 
part of this money was paid over to the 
late chairman of Ways and Means; but 
another petition, accompanied by an affi- 
davit, which was presented a few evenings 
ago, denies that any part of this money 
was paid to Mr. Brogden. Now, which 
of these allegations was the true one? 
The next charge was connected with the 
Equitable-loan company. And what was 
that? Why, that a certain number of 
shares had been transferred to certain 
members of that House, which were not 
retained by them. These two charges, 
then, were the only ones capable of being 
twisted into substantial accusations against 
any individual member of that House. 
Therefore, it would seem, that the object 
of the hon, alderman was to charge the 
House generally. It was admitted, that 
many men of property and character were 
found connected with these Joint-stock 
companies. Hence it followed, that the 
mere fact of belonging to these companies 
was not of itself an imputation upon a 
man. As, then, the mere fact of trading 
was no reason why a man should be cen- 
sured in that House, could it be said that 
this was a proper tribunal to investigate 
the private commercial dealings of all its 
members? What had they to do with it? 
Were they to infer bad conduct because 
of the connection of a member with these 
Joint-stock companies? Or would they 
presume that such connection was neces- 
sarily for fraudulent purposes? If so, 
then the right hon. President of the Board 
of Trade cannot be safe. So far back as the 
year 1822, he had been connected with one 
of these companies, but nobody doubted 
but it was because he thought them advan- 
tageous to the public, and because there 
were men amongst them of sound charac- 
ter and integrity. The worthy alderman 
said, that no member ought to be upon 
the committee, who was connected with 
any of these Joint-stock companies. Now, 
did not the hon. baronet know, that the 
present chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means was a member of a 
Joint-stock company; though, judging 
from the prospectus, it certainly did not 





seem to promise the most solid advan- 
tages [a laugh]. This proved the absur- 
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dity of these general charges and impu- 
tations —the absurdity of considering 
members of parliament at all disqualified 
from the performance of his parliamentary 
duties, upon vague and sweeping allega- 
tions of their being connected with Joint- 
stock companies. The hon. alderman, 
among his other charges and imputations, 
had dwelt much upon the conduct of the 
buyers and sellers of shares. But what 
inference did the- hon. alderman mean 
to draw from the buying and selling of 
shares? Shares might be bought and 
sold very innocently, on the part of the 
purchasers and sellers; and that circum- 
stance alone could surely never be consi- 
dered as any imputation on their charac- 
ters. There was no more harm in buying 
or selling a share, than there was in pur- 
chasing or selling a shawl [a laugh]. A 
share or a shawl any man might buy or 
sell, if he did it fairly. But if he used 
improper means to give a fictitious value 
to the commodity, that would, indeed, be 
deserving of reprobation and punishment. 
The hon. alderman had adverted to certain 
cases of alleged abuses in these Joint- 
stock companies. It might be difficult to 
guard, in all cases, against abuses in these 
companies ; but it was well known that a 
great many of the most beneficial works 
never could be carried on without them. 
There could be no doubt of the vast utility 
of canal navigation, and yet that most 
valuable work had been carried on by means 
of Joint-stock companies, and could not 
be carried on by any other means. Har- 
bours also had been constructed by means 
of Joint-stock companies, and had, as 
every one knew, proved of the highest 
utility to the navigation and commerce of 
the country. He might also mention the 
works for supplying cities with water, 
which had been carried on hy means of 
Joint-stock companies, to the infinite con~ 
venience, advantage, and comfort, of the 
public. Then he might mention that 
great improvement the gas light. This, 
too, was the work of Joint-stock compa- 
nies; and unless a Joint-stock company 
had persevered, this great improvement 
would never have been carried into effect. 
It could only have been done by means 
of a Joint-stock company, and by great 
perseverance, and at an immense expense. 


He believed that little less than 300,000/. 


had been expended before they had been 
able to produce any thing else than a bad 
light ; and yet, by the perseverance of a 
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Joint-stock company, the gas light had 
been brought to its present brilliant con- 
dition. The Insurance Joint-stock com- 
panies were also of great public utility, 
and yet were carried on by private indi- 
viduals. He repeated, that nothing could 
be more absurd than these general, | vague, 
and sweeping, imputations upon Joint-stock 
companies, and those who were concerned 
with them. The motives that had led 
many individuals to take part in the lately- 
formed Joint-stock companies were, he 
was convinced, in a number of instances, 
witlely different from those which the hon. 
‘alderman had supposed to be those by 
‘which, of necessity, they must have been 
actuated. With respect, for instance, to 
some of the mining associations, to which, 
indeed, strong allusion had been made, 
he must protest against the general con- 
demnation of these speculations. When 
it was considered. that the working of a 
great portion of the South American 
mines had been feebly conducted, if not 
-often paralysed, by the proverbial indo- 
lence of the Spanish agents, the supine- 
ness of the natives, and the imperfect and 
inadequate management of both, it was 
not unreasonable. to suppose, that the 
extension and diffusion of British skill, 
capital, and enterprise, would be attended 
with the best success. Those who had 
embarked in the companies to which he 
referred were of opinion, that by an im- 
proved system of working the mines, they 
would obtain a great accession of the pre- 
cious metals, by means of which they 
would lower their previous value, not only 
in Europe, but throughout the world, and 
thereby effect a solid advantage to this 
country. This yielding of a greater pro- 
duce from the mines, would have incvit- 
ably produced the effect which he had 
just stated. The worthy alderman had 
informed the House a few nights ago, that 
during his mayoralty in 1824, a consider- 
able number of fraudulent schemers had 
solicited his co-operation to promote the 
projects in which they were engaged, and 
that by yielding to their solicitations, he 
might have put thousands of pounds into 
his pocket, which, however, he had de- 
clined, from a persuasion of their iniquity. 
Now, “all he could say to this was, that 
not a single one of these fraudulent specu- 
lators had ever besought him to bolster up 
their designs, or to: join them in their 
iniquities. It was unfortunate for the 
hon. alderman, that they should have sc- 
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lected him as a fit partner in their schemes. 
He confessed he should have been asto- 
nished if such persons had applied to him 
for his assistance, or if he had heard that 
they had applied with the same view to 
the hon. alderman (Thompson) opposite ; 
and he was almost equally astonished to 
account why they should have gone to 
the hon. alderman who had brought for- 
ward the motion. It certainly was credit- 
able to the hon. alderman, that he had 
shrunk from sharing in the speculations 
which he was invited to patronise [hear! 
and a laugh]. With regard to the Joint- 
stock companies for domestic purposes, 
he believed that many of them would prove 
highly beneficial. He referred particu- 
larly to the association for forming Pro- 
vincial Banks in Ireland. If it was con- 
tinued on the system originally adopted, 
he would venture to say, that that associ- 
ation alone would be productive of the 
greatest advantage, not only to the coun- 
try within which its operations were to be’ 
conducted, but to the empire at large. 
He hesitated not to predict, that that asso- 
ciation would, if continucd on its present 
principles alone, more than counterbalance 
all the losses that had resulted from the 
failure of all the Joint-stock companies 
during the last year. Then, again, there 
were ‘the general steam-navigation com- 
panies, which furnished a valuable acqui- 
sition to modern improvement. Now, of 
all these steam-vessel speculations, four 
out of five, if not nine out of ten, arose 
out of joint-stock establishments. In fact, 
there was no other way of promoting 
them: the work was too great for single 
hands, the capital too large for prudent 
enterprise ; ; therefore, without these geie- 
ral associations, such great objects could 
not be achicved as were involved in these 
speculations. Were these steam compa- 
nics, then, of no advantage to the com- 
munity? Was it nothing to diminish and 
keep down the obstacles which opposed 
the steady intercourse between distant 
nations? Was it nothing to promote the 
more rapid interchange of commerce, 
which was admitted to. be advantageous 
to all countries, but to none with so much 
certainty as Gre ‘at Britain? He begged 
to apologize for trespassing upon the at- 
tention of the House; but when such a 
motion as this was made, indiscriminately 
casting imputations upon every ‘man’s 
character who had ever belonged to a 
Joint-stock company, he thought it right 
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to expose the fallacy of such unreserved 
denunciation. As to himself, he could 
safely say, that he was not aware of his 
having been ever engaged in a single com- 
pany, which could be deemed derogatory 
to his station as a member of parliament. 
He cared, therefore, nothing for these 
general and sweeping accusations, although 
he must condemn a course of proceeding 
which went to stigmatize where it could 
not convict, and which treated with levity 
the character of others, exposing men to 
unjust stigma, by groundless and unwor- 
thy insinuations of an undefined and equi- 
vocal description [hear, hear !]. 

Sir Alexander Grant said, he rose to 
address the House, only in consequence 
of the allusion which the hon. gentleman 
who had just resumed his seat, had 
thought proper to make with respect to 
him. Ungrateful as he knew such ex- 
planations to be to the House at large, 
and disagreeable as they necessarily were 
to the member who had to offer them, he 
could not permit the occasion to pass 
without trespassing for a moment upon 
the attention of the House. The hon. 
gentleman had taken the pains to draw a 
distinction between those Joint-stock com- 
panies, which, being formed on a large 
scale, were calculated to be advantageous 
‘to the empire at large, and those of an 
inferior magnitude, which had been de- 
nounced as less entitled to public patro- 
nage and support. That, however, was 
not the question before the House. It 
was of much wider extent; but, narrowed 
as it was by the amendment of the right 
hon. Secretary, and after the personal 
allusion of the hon. member who had last 
spoken, he felt himself justified in address- 
ing them. It was true that he was a 
director of a Joint-stock company for a 
few weeks. But as no list of that com- 
pany had been advertized, he did not 
imagine that there was any member of 
that House, except those who were in the 
same situation as himself, who knew any 
thing abotit it [a laugh]. He was not 
aware, indeed he had not the slightest 
suspicion, that the general knowledge of 
the hon. member, extending as it did to 
every thing of the kind, could have pro- 
diiced that particular example. He would 
briefly state the circumstances under 
which he had become connected with this 
Joint-stock association. In the spring of 
1825 it was proposed to him to join his 
name as a director of this company with 
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those of several persons of commercial 
eminence, and some of the highest rank. 
As he saw no objection to the project, he 
consented. He would inform the House 
what that project was. In the spring of 
the year 1825, it was proposed to him to 
be one of the directors of a company, in 
the prospectus of which he saw the names 
of many noble and honourable persons 
of the highest character. It would be 
in the recollection of the House (for 


‘he desired to be very explicit in his state- 


ment), that some time in the year before- 
mentioned, this country had been visited 
by the heads of the illustrious family 
whith reigned over the Sandwich islands. 
Their Sandwich majesties had in fact 
sojourned in the metropolis for a short 
time, and the melancholy fate which had 
attended them had been a general source 
of grief. After that event, and when 
their minister and suite were returned to 
their own hemisphere, they were attended 
or accompanied by a Frenchman of the 
name of Rives, who shortly after left them, 
and repaired to Paris, bearing with him, 
as he said, an exclusive commission to em- 
power persons to carry on a_ beneficial 
trade with the Sandwich islands (which 
he supposed, like other states, had 
their navigation laws and prohibitions), 
and he then endeavoured to dispose of 
the privileges, with which he said he was 
intrusted, among capitalists in the French 
capital. No way, however, could be 
found in Paris to get together a Joint- 
stock company for the proposed purpose, 
and the offer was transferred to this 
country, where the exclusive trade so far 
succeeded, as to be embodied in a pro- 
spectus, to be placed under the guidance 
of directors, one of whom he had already 
stated himself to have been, and to hate 
attracted an investment of 20,0002. or 
25,0007. Upon a close examination by 
the new company of the nature of the 
trade thus laid open to their exclusive con- 
trol by the French agent, the most advan- 
tageous commodity which suggested itself 
for exportation from the islands was san- 
dal wood, and this was to be sent to China 
[laughter]. While, however, this project- 
ed trade was maturing, two events oc- 
curred which rather damped the expected 
monopoly. One was, that the brother of 
an officer high in his majesty’s service, an 
adjutant-general, had accidentally visited 
the Sandwich islands, and found that the 
story of the sandal wood had been very 
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much exaggerated ; and next, that let the 
prospect of the new export be good or 
bad, the Frenchman had received no 
authority whatever to warrant his appro- 
priation of it. This two-fold discovery, | 
which came in quick succession, speedily | 
determined the directors upon dissolving 
the company; and a noble friend of his 
and himself had exerted themselves to ren- 
der the dissolution effective, after the du- 
ration of the establishment for only a few 
weeks. But he would tell the hon. mem- 
ber who had thought proper to introduce 
his name into this discussion what had 
been the conduct of the directors in this 
extremity. It was not to be supposed, 
that however short had been their opera- 
tions, their proceedings could have been 
carried on for nothing, when it was. known 
that they had secretaries and all the para- 
phernalia of doing business. ‘Their ex- 
penditure, in fact, during the few weeks of 
their existence, amounted to from 2,0001. 
to 3,000. How did the directors act 
under these circumstances? They argued 
thus: ‘ We, the directors of this com- 
pany, have, by lending our names to it, 
induced the public to take shares. We 
now find that we have acted under falla- 
cious representations. Ought the public 
to pay for our mistakes? No: we lent 
ourselves to the fallacy, and it is our duty, 
therefore, to bear the onus.” The com- 
pany was dissolved. The loss was spon- 
taneously divided among the directors, 
and the public received back every shil- 
ling they had subscribed [cheers]. There 
were those present, who could testify the 
truth of his statement, or correct him if 
wrong, by their contradiction. It was 
with the greatest pain that he had made 
this reference to his own case; but, after 
the allusion which had been so pointedly | 
made to him, nothing on earth could have 
prevented him from promptly furnishing 
this explanation, He must say, however, 





that the allusion which had called it forth 
was most uncourteous on the part of the 
hon. member [cries of “ No, no”]. He 
said so, because the hon. member had not 
previously communicated his intention, 
and thereby afforded him the opportunity | 
of a more accurate reference for the purpose 
of explanation, than the inconvenient op- 
portunity of. mere recollection at the mo- 
ment was calculated to supply. : 

Mr. Attwood said, in explanation, that 
nothing was further from his intention, in 


of the result. 





the allusion he had made, than to haye 
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taken the hon. baronet by surprise. In 
fact, he had only lighted upon his name 
that morning in casting his eye over a 
printed list, which had been handed to 
him. The hon. baronet had, however, 
most satisfactorily acquitted himself of 
having inflicted the least injury upon the 
public, for certainly a more harmless or 
more innocent operation had never been 
performed, than that in which he had so 
candidly described himself to have been 
engaged 

Mr. John Smith said, that as specific 
allusion had been made to the share he 
had had in some of these companies, he 
was bound to afford the best explanation 
which he could on this occasion. He 
admitted that for a number of years, he 
had been engaged in several Joint-stock 
companies, fire-offices, and insurance- 
offices, for example, and he could add, 
that while so acting he had never felt any 
thing but pride and satisfaction, nor had 
he ever taken a part in a single company, 
of which, in any sense, he ought to feel 
in the least degree ashamed. The worthy 
alderman who had introduced this subject 
—and he gave him full credit for purity 
of intention—had certainly indulged him- 
self in unjust and unfair reflections of a 
sweeping nature. [A cry of “no.”] He 
must reply “ yes,” for the worthy alder- 
man had dealt out his imputations against 
all the members of parliament who had 
been, in any way, connected with Joint- 
stock companies. That among these spe- 
culations, there had been many which 
were formed upon false principles he rea- 
dily admitted; but there were others of 
a very different description. With one in 
which he was engaged, the Real del Monte 
Association, he could assure the worthy 
alderman, that the directors, so far from 
feeling any indisposition towards inquiry, 
courted it, and he should be afforded every 
assistance for that purpose. It had been 
hardly formed, when the shares rose to a 
very great premium; a circumstance which 
he could assure the House had given the 
directors at the time the greatest concern ; 
and he, as the chairman, was the instru- 
ment of publishing a notice, with the view 
of correcting any exorbitant expectations, 
which specified that the whole plan was 
an experiment, and only such: and this 
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}was done at the instant, to guard the 


public against too sanguine expectations 
He could also assure the 
House of a fact which was also commu- 
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nicated, and he could add had been like- 
wise most religiously observed; namely, 
that no director had disposed of his shares. 
He had himself never sold one. These 
shares were at a premium still, and he 
had reasonable hopes that the whole sys- 
tem of the company would eventually 
work well and succeed, with the exception 
of one or two points. There was another 
company in which he had also been en- 
gaged, and could refer to with satisfaction, 
from a consciousness of the motives which 
had prompted him, and induced others, 
to engage in it, he meant the Australian 
company. That undertaking was specially 
under the patronage of his majesty’s go- 
vernment. The remembrance of his con- 
nection with that company would be dear 
to him to the last moment of his exist- 
ence. He could not, therefore, concur in 
the general invective uttered by the hon. 
alderman against all Joint-stock asso- 
ciations. That some had been projected 
by bad, very bad individuals, there was 
not the least doubt; but it was not because 
such companies had been formed, that 
the hon. alderman or any other man, was 
justified in dealing out such charges as he 
had made that evening. If he understood 
the meaning of the English language, the 
hon, alderman had attacked all who had 
been connected with Joint-stock com- 
panies, as men who had lent their names 
to fraudulent practices. The hon. alder- 
man was so filled with this sentiment, that 
he had declared “ he would drive that 
nail to the head.” It was to be hoped, he 
would do as he had threatened; for those 
who had acted uprightly had nothing to 
fear. Allusion had been made to another 
company, of the principle of which he 
did not hesitate to avow himself a firm 
supporter. It was the Equitable-loan 
company. 
respectable persons were engaged in that 
concern. He had been himself one of the 
vice-presidents, although he had never in- 
terfered in its details, or attended the com- 
mittees more than once, when he addressed 
the directors, and, said — “ Gentlemen, 


you are wrong in taking so many shares | 
to yourselves ;” and after that, he had | 


desisted from attending their meetings. 
Nevertheless, his decided opinion of the 
company was, and he had formed it after 
the closest examination of the whole busi- 
ness, that its establishment would have 
been of essential benetit to the lower classes 
of the community. The poor were the 


He knew that many most | 
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objects of the society; and, although he 
knew he yielded in talents to the worthy 
alderman, yet in the promotion of their 
interests he would not concede to him any 
priority, and it was therefore that he felt 
interested in a plan which he believed 
would administer to their relief. He had 
inquired into the system of the Mont de 
Pieté in France, and if any institution of 
a similar nature were established in this 
country, he was convinced it would not 
only be attended with success for those 
who embarked in it, but also with great 
public advantage. The necessities of the 
poor were urgent and pressing. The means 
ought to be afforded them of procuring 
food, on the security of their little de- 
posits, with the least possible delay. It 
was melancholy to know that they were 
in a condition to require food, by pawning 
their property ; but the fact was undoubt- 
edly so, and he feared that, by the present 
laws, the business of pawnbrokers was not 
so well managed as it ought to be, and 
that their profits were greater than was 
just or necessary. The Equitable-loan 
company would have reduced those pro- 
fits, but by no means materially injured 
the regular pawnbroking trade. Conscious 
of the fairness of companies so formed, he 
challenged inquiry into their system, and 
would afford every assistance in his power 
to their fullest development. He would 
add nothing further to what he had said 
respecting this company, but that many 
of the persons concerned in it were indi- 
viduals of as fair a character as the hon. 
alderman himself; and, after the language 
that the hon. alderman had used, with re- 
ference to that company, he trusted he 
would bring forward a separate motion for 
an inquiry into its proceedings. As to 
the revulsion which had taken place a year 
ago, no doubt much of it had arisen from 
the existence of a large surplus capital in 
different parts of the country, and that 
the mania which had arisen out of such a 
circumstance, had within the last two 
years been productive of great mischief. 
But, though this surplus capital had ori- 
ginated many absurd schemes, it had 
given birth to others of a most useful cha- 
racter. He had himself been applied to 
by more than fifty new companies, to be- 
come their banker; and he had as often 
refused, because he thought many of their 
| schemes were wild and foolish, and some- 
times doubted the integrity of the parties 
engaging in them. Recurring to the per- 
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sonal allusion which had been made to 
his share in these transactions, he should 
again declare, that he feared no inquiry. 
On the contrary, he chalienged and courted 
the fullest investigation ; and with respect 
to the character which had been given of 
the Equitable-loan company, he was con- 
vinced it was altogether unwarranted and 
exageerated. 

Mr. /Tuskisson said, that as an allusion 
had been made to him, it became his turn 
to explain what had been his conduct 
during the prevalence of the occurrences 
which were so much alluded to. The 
hon. member was, however, under some 
mistake or misapprehension, when he 
insinuated that he had had the least cou- 
nexion with any of these speculations. 
He could assure him, that neither directly 
nor indirectly had he had the least share, 
or interest, in ahy company which had 
been formed in the years 1824, 1825, and 
1826. He had, indeed, an interest in one 
of the oldest insurance companies in the 
country, but it had remained of the same 
amount during the last twenty years. It 
was not, however, because he held a par- 
ticular situation under the government, 
that he felt himself disqualified from ap- 
plying his private property to such bene- 
ficial purposes as faitly presented them- 
selves to his view; but the fact was, that 
he had never thought of embarking in 
these speculations, and, with the exception 
of some inconsiderable shares in two canals, 
one of them near his country residence, and 
the other locally connected with his inter- 
ests in another point of view, he had never 
been in any way engaged in these compa- 
nies. Ifthe hon. membcr alluded to the 
company formed to promote the growth of 
silk in Ireland, he would explain, in a few 
words, all the connexion he had had with 
it. When the parties who had projected 
that company came to the Board of Trade, 
he had specifically stated to them, that 
though he thought it a desirable experi- 
ment, and wished it to have a fair trial, 
and though, under other circumstances, 
he might have felt disposed to take an in- 
terest in it, yet, considering the situation 
he held, as President of the Board of 
Trade, he could not expose himself to the 
misapprehension that would be likely to 
arise from his so doing. When the par- 
ties applied to him, as President of the 
Board of Trade, to know what number of 
shares would be taken, he informed them 
that there must have becn some miscon- 
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ception as to the intentions of the govern- 
ment, which was desirous only of giving 
that degree of countenance to the ex- 
periment, which might facilitate the ob- 
ject of giving employment to a large 
portion of the population of Ireland. 
Such was the nature of this application, 
and such the answer which had been 
given on the part of the government ; and 
he defied the hon. member to point out a 
single speculation of any description with 
which he had had the slightest connexton, 
either directly or indirectly. He had 
heard with great satisfaction, the very 
able vindication which the hon. member 
opposite (Mr. Attwood) had been enabled, 
from his personal knowledge and _indi- 
vidual information, to give of the benefit 
and utility of Joint-stock companies. It 
was extremely desirable that some expla- 
nation should go forth to the public, which 
might counteract the unmeasured con- 
demnation which the hon. alderman had 
thought proper to pronounce upon those 
companies. If there was any one cir- 
cumstance, to which, more than another, 
this country owed its wealth and its com- 
mercial advantages, it was the existence 
of Joint-stock companies. Its canals, its 
bridges, all its great works, had been 
carried on by Joint-stock companies ; and 
it was an advantage peculiar to this coun- 
try, that such important undertakings 
were conducted by individuals interested 
in their success ; whereas, in other coun- 
tries, where they were left to the care 
of the government, they were often neg- 
lected and left unfinished. Many of 
these works had been extremely disadvan- 
tageous to the persons who had originally 





embarked in them. This had been the 
case with respect to the New River Com- 
pany. It must be admitted, that there 
could not be a greater benefit to ‘a popu- 
| lous city than an abundant supply of pure 
and wholesome water. The individuals, 
however, by whom this project was origi- 
nally undertaken, were involved in great 
loss: ultimately, the public had derived 
the greatest bencfit from it, and the suc- 
cessors of the first projectors had been 
amply remunerated. The same thing had 
happened with respect to many of our 
bridges and harbours; and, in general, it 
might be observed, that it was one of the 
circumstances which distinguished this 
country above all others, that great and 
important works were conducted by Joint- 
stock companies, not always to the in- 
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terest’ of the parties who embarked in 
such speculations, but uniformly to the 
interest and advantage of the public. 
There could not, therefore, be a greater 
error or a greater delusion, than that 
under which it had been attempted to cry 
down Joint-stock companies as_ public 
evils. It was only in the last session, 
that efforts had been made to prevail on 
the Bank of England so far to relax its 
charter, as to admit of the formation of 
Joint-stock companies, with a view of ren- 
dering the business of banking less hazard- 
ous, and the example of Scotland was 
cited, where there was no impediment to 
the formation of such companies. The 
worthy alderman had talked as if the for- 
mation of Joint-stock companies for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of 
mining, was a new discovery. He, how- 
ever, could tell the worthy alderman, that 
all the great mining works in’ this country 
had been carried on, time out of mind, by 
Joint-stock companies. The mines in 
Cornwall and in Wales had been con- 
ducted by such companics. It was a 
most mischievous policy to attempt to 
discourage persons from embarking in 
such speculations, which were, ina great 
majority of cases, calculated to advance 
the public interest, or to take away the 
character of a man for having so done. 
He would not dispute that there had been 
many bubbles, as they were called, which 
reflected disgrace upon those who had 
concocted them; but he must repeat, that 
many of the projects which had been 
formed were likely to conduce, ina large 
degree, to the public interest. That the 
late bubbles, as they had been termed, 
were disgraceful to those who were con- 
nected with them, and who knew them to 


be bubbles, no man could deny; and | 


whenever they should be brought under 
the consideration of the House, he would 
raisc, as he always had raised, his voice 
against them, as schemes fraught with 
fraud in some instances, and with hazard 
and obvious folly in many others. The 
worthy alderman had particularly men- 
tioned the Brick company, the Milk com- 
pany, and some others of a similar descrip- 
tion. Of these and other wild schemes, 
he had already expressed his opinion in 
that House ; and he had warned the pub- 
lic against connecting themselves with 
schemes which had evidently no other 
foundation than the folly or avarice of the 
projectors. 








| 
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prevent parties from engaging in such 
delusions, and he was quite ready to agree 
with the worthy alderman, that where 
fraud could be proved, it ought to be 
punished; but while he so far concurred 
with the worthy alderman, he could not 
join in the clamour against a principle, 
which was one of the great foundations of 
our commercial prosperity, and which he 
considered essential to the best interests 
of the country. 

Colonel Davies said, that having been 
connected with one of those companies 
whose origin and conduct were now the 
subject of debate, he meant the Equitable- 
loan company, of which he had been a 
director, he hoped he might be allowed 
to offer a few observations, with reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. alderman 
regarding that company, and those with 
whom he had the honour to act. The 
hon. alderman had said, that every indi- 
vidual connected with the Equitable-loan 
company had carried on a base traffic in 
the shares. If this accusation were meant 
to apply to him, he must take leave to tell 
the hon. alderman, that it was false. The 
hon. alderman had added, that the com- 
pany had been got up for fraudulent ob- 
jects, and that all those connected with 
it must have known, and did know, that 
such was its character. If this imputa- 
tion were levelled at him, he must assert 
that it was, in like manner, false and un- 
founded. He had become connected 
with the company, because he considered 
it of a beneficial character; but he had 
never trafficked in shares; and every en- 
gagement that he had entered into, in 
reference to it, he had fulfilled. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he did not 
rise to oppose the right hon. gentleman’s 
amendment, as he must imagine he had 
well weighed its bearings and its conse- 
quences, and adopted the course he had 
taken as least objectionable in a choice of 
difficulties; still he could not but think 
it of most questionable precedent. The 
Arigna company was a very limited and 
strictly private association. The only 
parliamentary inquiries into transactions, 
supposed to be fraudulent, of which he 
was aware, were in the cases of the 
Charitable Corporation, and the South 
Sea. Both of these were public bodies. 
The South Sea founded on an arrange- 
ment of the Public Debt. The ministers 
of the Crown were parties supposed to be 


He wished that the law could | implicated ; though the Directors were 
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those sacrificed to appease the public dis- 
content. There was then no parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the private bubbles, gross 
as they were. 

The only object the right hon. gentle- 
man’s amendment seemed to compass, 
would be the giving the hon. gentleman 
opposite the opportunity which he de- 
manded of vindicating his own conduct, 
and repelling what appeared to him, as 
singling that hon. gentleman out—who 
was very slightly concerned in a general 
infatuation—as a most unfair and invi- 
dious attack. Now, as to the jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons in this case, it was 
undeniable, that the names of members 
of parliament had been put forward in 
these schemes ina most disgraceful manner. 
But all that the House could do, was to 
send a member back to his constituents. 
There had been a dissolution of parliament 
since these transactions, and without the 
record of a verdict of a court of justice— 
obtained since such members re-election— 
he did not see how the House could deal 
with a member of the last parliament, as 
to any matter which had occurred pre- 
viously to his return to the present one, 

But the real evil was the state of the 
law relating to partnerships ; and he did 
hope the government would seriously turn 
their attention to its emendation, so as to 
ensure some degree of safety to those who 
might be willing to adventure bond fide 
capital in such useful undertakings as 
were of a nature which individual means 
could not compass; and at the same time, 
to protect the public against the recur- 
rence of such fraudulent associations as 
had lately prevailed—set on foot on a 
nominal capital—for the sole purpose of 
jobbing in shares. 

Mr. G. Robinson said, he thought the 
worthy alderman who had brought for- 
ward the present motion must now see 
that the great extent of it would defeat 
the object which he had in view. He 
could not think that the worthy alderman, 
living as he had lived in this great city, 
and taking an active part in its affairs, 
could mean to include under one sentence 
of reprobation, all the Joint-stock com- 
panies which had been formed in this 
country. He had reprobated, and in his 
opinion justly reprobated, those ephemeral 
bubble companies, which differed as much 
from the companies which the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade had 
eulogized, as light from darkness. He 
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did not think that the eulogium which 
had been passed on Joint-stock companies 
generally was any answer to the motion, 
or the speech, of the worthy alderman. 
Tie had had an opportunity of witnessing 
the mischievous consequences of some of 
the late Joint-stock companies, and he 
believed that a grosser system of fraud 
and deception had never been practised 
in any country. The House was bound, 
if it had any regard for its own charac- 
ter—for the character of parliament was 
involved in that of the individual mem- 
bers who had been accused of a partici- 
pation in these transactions —to carry its 
investigations beyond the scope proposed 
by the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. An hon. member had stated, 
that he had attended only one meeting as 
a director of one of these Joint-stock com- 
panies, on which occasion he had given 
them most conscientious advice, and that 
he had never acted as a director in any 
other way ; but this was one of the very 
things of which the public had a right to 
complain; namely, that men of high cha- 
racter had suffered their names to be 
mixed up with these schemes, and had 
afterwards neglected to pay that attention 
to their duties, which would have operated 
as a check on the conduct of others. In 
this way many honourable men had, how- 
ever innocently, rendered themselves par- 
ties to these fraudulent schemes. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he thought the wor- 
thy alderman entitled to approbation, for 
having had the spirit and the fortitude to 
say in that House what was universally 
said out of the House. At the same 
time, he could not but express his warm- 
est admiration of the manner in which the 
right hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had received the motion. He rose prin- 
cipally for the purpose of making an ob- 
servation upon one of those Joint-stock 
companies which had been eulogized by 
the hon. member for Midhurst, in terms 
which certainly did not meet with his 
concurrence. It might be supposed, from 
the manner in which the hon. member 
had spoken of the Australian company, 
that it had been founded upon principles 
more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany. Now, he begged leave to ask, 
whether this company was not founded 
upon a monopoly? He had received in- 
formation on this subject, from undeniable 
authority, and he was enabled to state, 
that a monopoly had been granted to the 
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Australian company by the government, 
for a period of twenty years. One million 
acres of land, in the most fertile part of 
the colony, had been granted to the com- 
pany, half of which they were to have the 
power of disposing of, on condition of 
expending 100,000/. upon it. The land 
was worth 5s. an acre, so that here was a 
bonus of about 250,0002. to the company. 
The committee of management in New 
South Wales was composed almost ex- 
clusively of members of one family, and 
the whole concern was, in fact, a job. 
With regard to the subject more imme- 
diately before the House, no man could 
be more anxious than he was, that the 
hon. member, who was most interested in 
the present discussion, should be able to 
acquit himself with honour and credit. 
But he felt, at the same time, that every 
conscientious member of that House was 
bound to call for the explanation which 
was necessary to clear up the mystery in 
which the transactions alluded to were 
involved ; and he could not help recollect- 
ing, that the hon. member had not yet 
made any advances towards refunding the 
money, on his reception of which the 
demand for investigation was founded. 
Mr. John Smith regretted that he was 
obliged to trouble the House with a few 
observations in consequence of what had 
fallen from the hon. baronet. The hon. 
baronet had certainly adopted a singular 
mode of making an attack against the 
Australian company. His information, he 
said, was confidential, and yet he had scru- 
pled not to bring it forward, attacking all 
those who had had any concern with that 
company. He said that the whole thing 
was a job; but, in talking of the allot- 
ment of acres and other things, he did not 
appear to understand, that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the Australian company 
was to raise a species of fine wool, which 
could not be procured elsewhere. With 
respect to the observation, that the affairs 
of the company had been placed in the 
hands of a particular family, he could only 
say that the hon. baronet was quite mis- 
taken. The commissioners abroad had 
little or no power; for the fact was, that 
the whole business of the company was 
managed at home, and there was no part 
of its concerns that did not reflect the 
highest credit on the king’s government. 
A most humane and successful endeavour 
had been made by the agent of the Aus- 
tralian company, te conciliate the original 
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natives of that part of New South Wales, 
who had been described by travellers to 
have been the most savage race on the 
face of the earth. Through kindness and 
good treatment, however, many of these 
savages had become partially enlightened, 
and a considerable alteration for the better 
had taken place in their manners and beha- 
viour—-a fact that conveyed in a forcible 
manner this cheering truth, that kindness, 
and kindness alone, would do much good. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that as the 
hon. baronet had affirmed, that he spoke 
from undeniable authority when he stated, 
thatthe Australian company had originated 
in some sinister consideration, on the 
strength of which it was patronised by the 
government, he felt it necessary to rise in 
his place to inform the hon. baronet that 
he was misled, and that, whatever might 
be the source of his information, he would 
do well to distrust it in future. The com- 
pany had been sanctioned on mature con- 
sideration, and the conviction that nothing 
could be more beneficial to the interests 
of the population of New South Wales. 
The hon. baronet had talked of a mo- 
nopoly. But how could it be called a mo- 
nopoly to grant one million of acres toa 
company, where twenty more millions of 
acres lay? It was proper to observe, in 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
baronet, that although this company, as 
well as the Canadian, and the Van Die- 
men’s Land company, was formed under 
the auspices of the colonial department, 
yet not a single share in any of these com- 
panies was possessed by any individual 
connected with that department. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that if there was 
any association or company in this coun- 
try, that promised greater advantages to 
the colony, and to the mother country, 
than another, that company was the Aus- 
tralian. It was formed upon public prin- 
ciples, and acted upon public principles. 
The directors, who were only twenty-four 
in number, held more than half the shares. 
He, as a director, had never sold a share, 
although they bore a high premium; and 
he believed he might say the same of the 
other directors. 

Mr. Taylor also defended the Australian 
company, and said, he was convinced the 
hon. baronet must have been deceived by 
his informant. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman observed, 
that it was not his intention, after the 
kindness with which the House had fa- 
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voured him before, to trouble them with 
any thing in the shape of a reply; but he 
could not abandon his motion without 
stating why he had no objection to the 
amendment. He had at first submitted 
that motion to the consideration of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, and as- 
certained that he was not hostile to its 
object; but he had ayoided any confine- 
ment of the inquiry, such as that effected 
by the amendment, because he wished to 
shun the appearance of attacking any par- 
ticular individual. Agreeing, as he did, 
however, with respect to the propriety of 
the amendment, and observing that all 
parties in the House scemed to be of the 
same opinion, whatever might be the 
tenor of their observations in other re- 
spects, he would not have thought it ne- 
cessary to trouble them with any further 
remarks, had not some gentleman, in the 
course of the debate, seemed to labour 
under an impression of his being disposed 
to condemn Joint-stock companies gene- 
rally, and not those particular specula- 
tions to which he had taken the liberty 
of directing their attention. He had not, 
certainly, contemplated the necessity of 
guarding himself against such an inference, 
nor did he think it likely that any man 
could have supposed him guilty of such a 
want of discretion, as to attack, or call for 
condemnation on, those who had embarked 
their property in speculations, where the 
basis of the enterprise was well understood, 
and its objects clearly and precisely de- 
fined. He never intended to cast avy im- 
putation on such companies; and he beg- 
ged to say, once for all, that he agreed, to 
the fullest extent, in every thing which 
had fallen from the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade, upon the subject 
of those institutions which were fostered 
and promoted through the means of Joint- 
stock associations. He fully appreciated 
the advantage which the country, as well 
as individuals, had derived trom the ap- 
plication of capital in that form; and he 
repeated, that his observations had re- 
ference only to those speculations which 
had no definite object; which were bot- 
tomed in fraud, and were solely intended 
to delude the ignorant, the credulous, or 
the unwary. With respect to the obser- 
vations of the hon. member for Midhurst, 
upon the Equitable-loan company, he 
begged to premise, that all the documents 
upon which he had grounded his state- 








ment had been produced to the House of 
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Lords. Another hon. member (Mr. Att- 
wood), whose opinions and observations 
upon the subject of Joint-stock companies 
deserved particular attention, not only 
from his general knowledge, but from his 
experience upon such matters, which was 
certainly greater than that of any man in 
that House—as great, perhaps, as that of 
any man in the country—that hon. mem- 
ber had asserted, that the company to 
which he alluded was no delusion. He 
had been accused of being too vague and 
general in his charges; but instead of 
vague and sweeping observations, he had 
confined himself to facts; one was, that 
the company gave out that the directors 
held three hundred shares a-piece, which 
they altered, without any public notice, to 
twenty shares. He would ask the hon. 
gentleman as an auditor of this company, 
with forty-five directors, seven of whom 
were members of parliament, whether they 
did not libel an individual who opposed 
the company ; whether the money for the 
insertion of that libel in a public journal 
was not paid for by a check subscribed by 
three of the directors; and whether that 
check was not paid by the house of the 
hon. member who was auditor of the com-. 
pany? He would here take occasion to 
mention, that it was the object of those 
opposed to the bill to prove that it never 
could be a public benefit. The great 
argument for the bill, in the original pream- 
ble was, that it would prove so; but Ict the 
House mark the hypocrisy with which the 
company conducted their operations. 
When it was found that the point was to be 
opposed, it was struck out of the bill. 
If that bill had received the sanction of 
parliament, no tradesman could have car- 
ried on his business with security. 

The question as amended; namely, 
“That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the origin, management, 
and present state of the Arigna Iron and 
Coal Mining Company,” was then put and 
agread to; and a committee was accord- 
ingly appointed. 
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ROMAN CaTHOLIcs—EXxcomMUNICA- 
TION BY Catnoxic Prirsts.] Mr. Moore 
said, he held in his hand a petition from 
Mr. Emanuel Hutchinson Orpen, of Dub- 
lin, on a most important subject. The 
petitioner complained of the power exer- 
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cised by the Roman Catholic priesthood | 


in Ireland to denounce by way of excom- | Ireland came to be considered. 
| petitions should be abandoned, then he 


munication, persons of their own faith, 
who refused to concur with them in their | 
political objects. The dangerous charac- 
ter of a control of this description must | 
be too obvious to render it necessary for | 
him to insist upon it; and it was not his | 
intention to enter into any details at that | 
moment, as, in the course of the session, 

various “occasions would arise when it 

might be more advantageously discussed. 

The House would, however, permit him to 

make one observation. The power against 

which Mr. Orpen petitioned was a power not 

quiescent. It was a power which was not 
only capable of being exercised, but which 

had been actually and extensively exercised, 

for the purpose of inflicting some of the most 
serious grievances to which any member of 
a community could be subjected. It was 

a power, the bare possession of which, 

even if it were never exercised was cal- 
culated to give to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood a most dangerous influence over 

the laity. One of the most striking cha- 

racteristics of this power was its creation 
of that mixed system of religion and_poli- 
tics which had placed his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in Ireland in that posi- 
tion with respect to the state, which put it 
totally out of their power to give security 
for the duc exercise of whatever political 

rights might be conceded to them. He 
confessed that this consideration, with 

many others, impressed him most strongly 
with the conviction, that the Roman Ca- 

tholics could give no security which would 
render it safe to make any further conces- 
sion to them. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not rise to oppose 
the bringing up of the petition. On the 
contrary, it was his opinion that every man 
was entitled to complain to that House of 
any grievances under which he laboured. 
He rejoiced, therefore, that Mr. Orpen 
had come to that House; and he trusted, 
that if petitions from other individuals of 
a different nature should come to thie 
House hereafter, the hon. member would 
be disposed to receive them with equal 
readiness. The hon. gentleman had stated 
what was known to all; namely, that the 


Roman Catholic priesthood possessed the | 


power of excommunication. The ques- 
tion was, whether or not that power had 
been carried beyond its proper exercise. 
That was a question which would be tried 
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when the various election petitions from 
If those 


would be entitled to say that no such im- 
| propriety had occurred. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber regretted the combination of religion 
| and politics. He regretted it also. Every 
| good man regretted it. Itdefiled religion, 

and perverted politics: The error, how- 
ever, was in those institutions which per- 
severed in connecting them. In the laws 
which withheld their civil rights from the 
Catholics, might be traced the origin of 
the evil complained of. 

Mr. James Grattan said, he could not 
hear the allegations of the petition with- 
out declaring in his conscience, that he 
did not believe that the power possessed 
by the Catholic priesthood had been exer- 
cised to the extent alleged. He knew it 
was utterly impossible to disconnect the 
subjects of religion and politics in Ireland ; 
but he believed that the opposite party 
was liable to a similar imputation. If the 
Roman Catholic priesthood exercised their 
influence with the Catholic laity, for poli- 
tical purposes, there could be little doubt 
that our own clergy exercised their influ- 
ence for similar objects. He regretted 
that the hon. member should have in- 
dulged in a tirade against the Catholics, 
on grounds which, in his opinion, were 
wholly untenable. 

Colonel Torrens observed, that the hon. 
member who had presented the petition 
had uttered one sentiment, which he would 
never hear in silence. ‘That sentiment 
was, that the Catholics could give no se- 
curity which would render it safe to make 

any further concession to them. What 
security was required? If the legislature 
gave them political power, would not their 
love of that power induce them to retain 
it by their conduct? If the sentiment of 
the hon. member were largely acted upon, 
it would tend directly to the dismember- 
ment of the empire. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read. It stated the outrages and atroci- 
ties which had, at various times, been com- 
mitted in Ireland, and which it imputed 
principally to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; and it prayed, that 
henceforward, any person denouncing an 
individual by way of excommunication, or 
pronouncing an anathema upon him, 
should be subject to a penalty of 20/., re- 
coverable by civil bill before the assistant 
Barrister; and that any individual so ag- 
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grieved, might sue besides for special 
damages. On the motion that the peti- 
tion be printed, 

Mr. Spring Rice put it to the hon, 
member, whether any good could arise 
from printing and circulating such a. peti- 
tion. It might produce much heat and 
irritation ; and he trusted, therefore, that 
the hon. member would withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Moore maintained, that the state- 
ments in the petition were incontrovertible. 
He wished them to be fairly placed before 
every hon. gentleman. He was not con- 
scious of having pronounced the tirade 
which one hon. gentleman had imputed to 
him. He had merely asserted that which 
was as notorious as the sun at noon-day, 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood pos- 
sessed the power described in the petition. 
He did not blame them for exercising that 
power. They had a spiritual duty to per- 
form, and he gave them credit for per- 
forming it conscientiously. But that was 
the very state of things he complained of. 
The performance of such a supposed duty 
was calculated to occasion extensive mis- 
chief. He was surprised at the warmth 
with which the hon. colonel had made al- 
most reproachful observations on what he 
had stated respecting securities; and he 
was Satisfied that what he had advanced 
on that subject could not be controverted. 
If it were established that the Catholics 
could not give any securities for the proper 
exercise of whatever civil rights might be 
conceded to them, that, he presumed, 
would immediately determine the question. 
The necessity of securities had been main- 
tained by all our wisest and greatest states- 
men. He repeated his opinion that, si- 
tuated as the Catholics were, a further 
concession of political power to them was 
dangerous to the state. 

Mr. S. Rice observed, that many of the 
burnings and massacres adverted to in the 
petition were as unconnected with religious 
considerations, as if they had taken place 
in this country. The petitioner charged 
the Roman Catholic clergy with the most 
enormous vices ; and prayed for the estab- 
lishment of a new code of laws against 
them. The House had the authority of 
the Attorney-general for Ireland, that the 
clergy had not contributed to the excesses 
which had taken place in that country. 
What ground, therefore, could there be for 
the allegations of the petitioner? He 
deprecated the reyival of old animosities 
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in Ireland. If that book were opened, Iet 
not the House believe that all the guilt 
would be found on one side. That those 
dreadful scenes of atrocity and bloodshed, 
to which the petitioner had referred, were 
deeply to be deplored, no one would deny ; 
but every judicious man was anxious that 
they should, as much as possible, be for- 
gotten. If, however, they were referred 
to, let it be for the purpose of taking 
such steps as might prevent their recur- 
rence; and not for the purpose of giving 
a new stimulus to ancient animosities. The 
present petition was a firebrand ; and he 
entreated the hon. member, as he valued 
the peace of his native country—as he 
valued his own estimation in that House, 
not to press his motion. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the hon. gentle- 
man who had just spoken, had taken atone 
far beyond what the nature of the case 
required. Every one was aware that 
petitions were frequently presented, stating 
the opinions of individuals. In the pro- 
priety of which opinions, it was by no 
means necessary that the House should 
concur, before they allowed the petitions 
to be printed. Undoubtedly, he concurred 
with the hon. gentleman in thinking, that 
it would be much better, if the statements, 
on both sides, were calmly and dispassion- 
ately made, and that all parties would 
consult their true interest by such conduct. 
But, to select one petition for reprehen- 
sion, on this ground, while petitions, 
equally objectionable, on the other side, 
were allowed to pass without observation, 
would not be much to the credit of those 
by whom it was done, nor make a very 
favourable impression on the public mind 
of the justice of their cause. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had mistaken his hon. 
friend, who had merely urged the good 
sense and good feeling, under the circum- 
stances of the case, of not giving circula- 
tion to the allegations of the petition, by 
ordering it to be printed. His hon. friend’s 
first statement was, that the petition refer- 
red to a subject which was about to un- 
dergo the investigation of committees, 
before whom witnesses would be examined 
upon oath. That being the case, and the 
matter being one with which the House at 
large could be but very little acquainted, 
it was surely not too much to ask the 
House to withhold printing a petition, not 
from a body, but from an individual, con- 
taining statements calculated to make a 
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strong and premature impression. Let it 
be recollected, that the question about to 
be considered and determined was a novel, 
untouched, untried, question ; and,‘ there- 
fore, that all possible pains should be taken 
to avert from it every thing tending to the 
creation of an undue and injurious preju- 
dice. In the appeal, therefore, which his 
hon. friend had made to the hon. member 
by whom the petition had been introduced, 
he most sincerely concurred. He would 
venture to say, that no person in that 
House contemplated the approaching dis- 
cussion on the state of Ireland with a more 
intense feeling of anxiety than he did. To 
him it appeared to be most expedient, that 
this new parliament should come to the 
discussion of that great question with 
minds free from prejudice; and, above all, 
that they should be fully sensible of its 
immense and vital importance. For 
twenty years, he had attended every dis- 
cussion in that House on the Catholic 
question, and had, on every occasion, 
voted in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
During that period, he had frequently been 
in Ireland. He had also been in Ireland 
since the last agitation of the question ; 
and he declared that he had never re- 
turned from that country so deeply im- 
pressed with the urgency of carrying that 
measure. . He was convinced that it was 
their most serious duty to take every 
means, if it was not yet too late, to save 
the integrity of the empire. So feeling, he 
asked the House if the subject was not one 
which required the calmest consideration ? 
He trusted that others would tbe of the 
same opinion ; and he intreated the House 
to enter upon the consideration of this 
great question, whenever it should be 
brought forward, with reference only to 
what was the existing state of Ireland in 
the year 1827, and to what was the mildest 
and best course which an honest parlia- 
ment could adopt. Nothing which had 
recently occurred in Ireland had altered 
his view of the great merits of the case, or 
had shaken his opinion in favour of Ca- 
tholic emancipation—a measure which 
he had always thought desirable, and 
which he now thought absolutely necessary. 
He implored the hon. member for Dublin, 
not to be instrumental in any act calculated 
to excite prejudice and animosity. For 
himself, no person had ever more uniformly 
set his face against violence and intemper- 
ance on either side of the question. 
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on the great question alluded to. When- 
ever the subject came regularly before the 
House, he should be prepared to discuss 
it to the best of his ability ; but until then 
he would avoid all allusion to it. This, 
however, he would say, that he most sin- 
cerely believed that the parties on both 
sides would consult their best interests, by 
abstaining from all exhibitions of violence 
and intemperance. Confining himself to 
the simple question before the House, he 
could assure the House, that the advice 
which he should give on the occasion would 
be given on principle, and without con- 
sidering from which side of the House, or 
from what party, the petition emanated. 
On looking at the petition, he found that 
it was the petition of a single individual. 
Now, every individual had an undoubted 
right to communicate his sentiments to 
the House in the form of a petition; but 
the House had also an undoubted right to 
abstain, if they thought proper, from giving 
those sentiments publicity. He found, in 
this petition, that a certain class of persons 
were said to be “ notorious for their avarice, 
drunkenness, and debauchery.” Now, he 
certainly did not think it fair, that, under 
the pretence of petitioning that House, 
any individual should be enabled to give 
circulation to statements affecting the 
personal character of others. He therefore 
Joined with the hon. gentleman opposite in 
expressing his hope that his hon. friend 
would not press the printing of the peti- 
tion. When an individual abused the 
privilege of approaching that House by 
petition so far as to indulge in calumnies 
on the private character and conduct of 
others, and to introduce treatises on politi- 
cal questions, while the House allowed 
him the right of presenting his petition, 
they ought to exercise their own right of 
refusing to give circulation to that petition 
at the public expense. 

Mr. Moore observed, that he conceived 
he should not have performed his duty if 
he had refused to present the petition, 
and indeed, with the exception of the 
single sentence which had been animad- 
verted upon by the right hon. gentleman, 
it appeared to him to be unobjectionable. 
It was fax from his wish to be instrumental 
in placing any statement on the records of 
the House which might have the effect of 
creating any unfair prejudice on the minds 
of any of its members when this most im- 
portant question should be brought under 
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Mr. Secretary Peel would not say a word 
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their consideration. He would not theres 
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fore press his motion for the printing of 
the petition. 
The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


Exrortation or Macuinery.] Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from the Ma- 
chine Makers of Manchester, praying for 
an alteration of the law prohibiting the 
Exportation of Machinery. The hon. 
member said, that the petition involved a 
principle of very great importance to this 
country. He recollected hearing the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the Board of 
Trade say, that he hoped the day would 
soon arrive when the word “ prohibition” 
would be expunged from our commercial 
system. He perfectly agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman in the sentiment, 
and he appealed to him whether it was 
right to continue a system of prohibitions 
with respect to machinery, when he was 
endeavouring to abolish that system with 
regard to every other article of industry ? 
The object of the petitioners was to ob- 
tain a repeal of the law which prohibited 
them from exporting the produce of their 
ingenuity and labour to the markets that 
would afford them the best remuneration 
or reward. This object, at all times just, 
was rendered infinitely more necessary 


now that the markets at home did not | 


afford a demand for their industry. The 
petitioners declared themselves to be 
totally out of work, and in a state of abso- 
lute starvation ; the British manufactures 
affording them no employment, and the 
foreign markets being shut against them, 
by the prohibitory system persevered in by 
ministers, Every man was now allowed 
to export the produce of his industry to 
where he could find a purchaser, except 
the unfortunate maker of machines. The 
consequence of this was, that the ma- 
chinists of England were in a state of des- 
titution, whilst their sufferings were in- 
creased by a knowledge that it was in the 
power of ministers, by opening their trade, 
to relieve their distresses. Those who 
opposed the exportation of machinery 
were like those who had opposed the 
opening of every other trade, in order to 
augment their individual gains, and to 
secure to themselves a monopoly. He 
might illustrate the truth of this by refer- 
ring to many trades, but particularly to 
the silk trade. The persons engaged in 
that trade had done every thing in their 
power to persuade the country and the 
government, that removing the prohibi- 
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tory laws would ruin the whole silk trade 
of England. Ministers, however, had 
persevered in their enlightened views ; 
and so far from the English silk manufac- 
turers having been ruined, they were even 
benefitted by the new system. The oppo- 
sition to the exportation of machinery 
arose from the same narrow views and per- 
sonal motives, and he did not see why the 
government should not extend their prin- 
ciples to that branch of our industry. 
The House had been so strongly impressed 
with the impolicy and injustice of prevent- 
ing British artisans taking their capital 
and ingenuity out of the country, that they 
had come to a unanimous resolution of 
allowing artisans to export themselves 
wherever they pleased. The rational 
consequence of this measure ought to be, 
that artisans should be allowed to export 
their machinery as well as themselves. If 
the exportation of machinery were to be 
prohibited, artisans would export them- 
selves to an extent to prove highly inju- 
rious to the country. The effect of the 
law, as it now stood, was to encourage the 
emigration of our most useful machinists. 
No apprehension could be entertained of 
foreigners being enabled to rival us in ma- 
nufactures by obtaining our machinery, 
for it was in large works that required the 
use of machinery, in which our supplies 
of coal and iron, our canals and our large 
capital, gave us the advantage over foreign 
manufacturers. In works that required 
little combinations of capital, and only the 
application of small machines, foreigners 
might rival us. Labour in France, con- 
sidering the relative value of money, was 
almost as dear asin England. The law, 
as it now stood, was so contrary to good 
policy, that it could not be carried into 
effect ; and it accordingly operated solely 
as a bounty upon the smuggling of ma- 
chinery out of the kingdom. The law in 
its details was most absurd. He expressed 
his most anxious wish that it might be 
speedily abolished, and moved, that the 
petition be brought up. 

Mr. Huskisson appealed to the hon. 
member, whether a question of such vast 
importance could with propriety be dis- 
cussed at a period when thousands of ma- 
nufacturers were either out of employ, or 
but partially employed? He assured the 
hon. member, that if a bill were to be in- 
troduced, which had for its object the 
abolition of every restriction upon the ex- 
portation of machinery, it would be pro- 
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ductive of serious alarm in the manu- 
facturing districts, and would give rise 
to the presentation of numerous peti- 
tions from all parts of the country to that 
House. He trusted, therefore, that the 
hon. member would confine himself to the 
presentation of the petition, and would 
not follow it up with any specific motion. 
It had been generally agreed, that some 
alteration in the law respecting the export- 
ation of machinery should take place; and 
the question having been agitated some 
time ago, a regulation was made, giving 
to the Board of Trade a discretion, as to 
the kinds of machinery which might or 
might not be exported. The discretion 
thus vested in the Board of Trade was of 
a most disagreeable and unpleasant na- 
ture. It was, moreover, liable to this ob- 
jection, that in whatever way the Board of 
Trade decided, the party refused the right 
of exportation conceived himself injured 
and wrongly dealt by. Upon this ground 
alone he felt the necessity of establishing 
some fixed and settled principle of export- 
ation and prohibition of all articles of ma- 
chinery. He had himself endeavoured to 
lay down a rule by which the discretion 
vested in the Board of Trade should be 
reculated; and that principle was—that 
where machinery was of great bulk, and 
contained a great quantity of the raw 
material, no objection should be made to 
exportation, as he considered that no in- 
jury could be done to the country by it. 
But where machinery was of modern con- 
struction, and depended mainly upon the 
ingenuity and excellence of the mecha- 
nism, and where the raw material used 
was trifling, then the exportation of such 
machinery was prohibited. It was a no- 
torious fact, that many manufacturing 
establishments were at this moment stand- 
ing still, under the expectation of obtain- 
ing machinery from this country. Under 
such circumstances then, and particularly 
in the present state of the manufacturing 
interests, he implored the hon. member 
not to agitate the question at this period. 
He had no objection to the petition being 
brought up and read, and, if necessary, 
printed ; but he did not wish it to go 
forth to the public, that the whole law 
with respect to the exportation of ma- 
chinery might be safely repealed. 

Mr. Littleton protested against the 
sweeping doctrines laid down by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. As a representa- 
tive of a large manufacturing county, he 
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would say, that if such doctrines were to 
go abroad, and to be acted upon by that 
House, the greatest alarm would be created 
throughout the country. He meant no- 
thing offensive to the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, when he stated with confidence, 
that the alarm existing among the manu- 
facturing interests was not at all diminished 
by the fact, that that hon. member had 
taken the lead upon this important ques- 
tion. There was not any one great town in 
England, from Nottingham downward, that 
did not entertain alarm at, and that had 
not expressed a wish to be exempted from, 
his measures relative to trade. For him- 
self, he thought it a most difficult question 
for any person, or set of persons, to de- 
fine the kinds of machinery which might 
be exported, and those which were to be 
prohibited. Under this impression, he 
thought that the most advisable course 
would be for the right hon. gentleman to 
present the skeleton of a bill, accompanied 
by schedules of the allowed and prohibited 
machinery, and to refer that bill to a se- 
lect committee, who should have the power 
of filling up the blanks. That a revision 
of the law was necessary was beyond all 
doubt ; because as it now stood, though 
the exportations of certain machines was 
prohibited, yet it was much doubted whe- 
ther that law prevented the exportation of 
the same machinery in parts. Upon this 
question of the exportation of machinery, 
a memorial had been some tine since pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade, from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, con- 
taining such sound and practical argu- 
ments against indiscriminate exportation, 
that he wished it was possible to have it 
printed and laid before the public. That 
memorial stated, that if the finer and more 
ingenious parts of machinery were allowed . 
to be sent abroad, the artisans and manu- 
facturers would soon emigrate after them. 
He hoped the hon. member would not 
follow up the petition with any motion on 
‘this delicate and important subject. 
Colonel Torrens said, that, although he 
-agreed in principle with those who looked 
upon free trade as a great advantage, he 
was far from going along with them to the 
extent to which they proposed to carry it. 
He thought that the principle of free trade 
must be ever limited by another principle ; 
‘namely, the policy of each country re- 
serving to itself the sole benefit of those 
exclusive advantages, which, either from 
| nature or by acquisition, it might enjoy. 
L2 
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Why should we not take advantage of the 
materials which were placed exclusively in 
our hands, and confine the enjoyment of 
them to ourselves? We had, for instance, 
coals at a cheap rate from our mines. He 
had some time ago been told by a manu- 
facturer on the Seine, that he could not 
work his steam-engine, on account of the 
dearness of fuel. Now, he thought that 
if a duty of fifty per cent were levied on 
coals exported to the continent, it would 
produce two good effects. In the first 
place, it would, to a certain extent, benefit 
our revenue; and in the next, it would 
prevent the foreign manufacturer from 
competing with us. He was, generally 
speaking, a friend to free trade. But, in 
every science, there must necessarily be 
exceptions. There could be no universal 
principle applicable to all circumstances. 
Now, it was admitted on all hands, even 
by the hon. member for Aberdeen, that 
we made better machinery than our rivals ; 
that they could not compete with us in 
that branch of art; and that our manu- 
factures were, in consequence, cheaper 
and better. If such was the case, he 
would ask, why we should give up our ex- 
clusive advantage? He would contend, 
that we ought to keep, with a firm hand, 
all our exclusive advantages, because they 
evidently ministered to the wealth and the 
prosperity of the country. The country 
was now, as it were, in a storm, and we 
ought to keep the ropes tight, and let no- 
thing go, until fair weather came round 
again. 

Sir H. Parnell did not conceive that 
any mischief could arise to any branch of 
our trade or commerce, by the exporta- 
tion of machinery of whatever description. 
The use of that machinery would enable 
other countries to increase their wealth, 
and we should ultimately derive a pro- 
portionate benefit from such increase. It 
appeared to him unjust to withhold this 
liberty from the manufacturers of machines. 
They formed a large class of the com- 
munity ; and he could not see why their 
interests should be sacrificed to those of 
other manufacturers, the produce of whose 
industry was exported. 

Mr. Baring said, he thought that it 
would conduce to the economy of the 
time of the House, if hon. members would 
avoid making long speeches upon present- 
ing petitions, and reserve themselves un- 


_ til the specific questions to which such 


petitions related came properly under their 
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consideration. It would, in his opinion, 
be much better to adopt this course than 
to fatigue the House, night after night, 
with arguments and disputations without 
end. The opinions just delivered by the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, he was sure 
he had heard him repeat more than twenty 
times before ; and he could not but think, 
that they would better suit a discussion 
upon a specific measure. He was, however, 
pleased that this debate had taken place, 
as it had called forth a gentleman whose 
talents promised to bea great addition 
to those who thought with him. It had 
been for so long a time the habit to 
look upon any man as a Goth who dis- 
sented from the modern doctrine of po- 
litical economy, that he could not help 
congratulating the House upon the ac- 
cession of the hon. member for Ipswich 
(colonel Torrens), and he hoped to find that 
hon. member frequently coming forward, 
upon his side of the question. It was 
true that the heavier articles of our ma- 
chinery, such as cylinders, wheels, &c. 
were exported without injury to our trade 
or commerce. They were composed of a 
large quantity of the raw material, but the 
articles proposed to be prohibited were, as 
far as the material was concerned, of 
trifling value, and were only prized be- 
cause of the ingenuity and skill exercised 
in their construction. As the law now 
stood, however, it was almost impossible to 
define what might and what might not be 
exported ; so that, after all, it would 
be most advisable to appoint a board, 
who should have power to regulate the 
whole question of the exportation of ma- 
chinery. If we were driven to the ques- 
tion of an unqualified exportation, or a 
total restriction of machinery, he, for one, 
should prefer the latter. But we were not 
driven to this extremity; and the best 
course would be, to appoint a proper tri- 
bunal, which should have the power of de- 
ciding the articles of machinery which 
might be exported, and those which ought 
to be prohibited. 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion, that 
the discussion of such an important ‘sub- 
ject as this ought not to be confined to 
one field-day, but that it ought to be fre- 
quently brought under the consideration 
of the House. The speech of the hon. 
member for Ipswich rested entirely on 
the assumption that this country pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the more ingenious 
machinery, and therefore ought to enforce 
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it. Now, he denied that this assumption 
was correct, and therefore his argument 
went for nothing. The fact was, that 
nine tenths of our machinery was open to 
all Europe, and there remained only one 
tenth for the protection of which we had 
to struggle. But even if we had that mo- 
nopoly, how could we hope to retain or 
enforce it? How could we prevent per- 
sons from copying the different models of 
that machinery which were regularly 
given in our Encyclopedias and other 
publications? The fact was, that by this 
monopoly we were sacrificing a certain 
profit for an uncertain gain. He trusted 
that no specific measure would be in- 
troduced upon this subject, but that the 
regulation would be left as it was at pre- 
sent with the Board of Trade. He could 
not help expressing his surprise, that the 
people of Manchester, who had been the 
first to petition for a free trade in corn, 
should have lent themselves to the getting 
up of such a memorial as that alluded to 
by the hon. member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Littleton), relative to the exportation of 
machinery. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that when the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, in the last 
parliament, had expressed his determina- 
tion to introduce a measure for the repeal 
of the present law, he had urged him to 
postpone it, because he thought it was due 
to the feelings of the manufacturers not to 
make so great an alteration at that par- 
ticular time; and, in his opinion, the 
present was as little suited for such an 
experiment. They had been told that it 
was quite absurd to continue this law, and 
to prohibit the exportation of machinery, 
because drawings of the different machines 
were to be found in the Scotch Encyclo- 
pedia. But, since the year 1821, when 
that Encyclopedia was published, many 
improvements had been made in those 
machines. [Mr. Warburton, “ Then they 
are secrets.”| Then, if they were secrets, 
why should not the country profit by them 
as much as possible? This was a question 
which ought not to be hastily taken up. 
They had already had some experience of 
the ill effects attending a _ precipitate 
decision on long-established laws. When 
the hon. gentleman brought forward the 
repeal of the combination laws, he laid 
down some broad general principles, 
which sounded very well. He called on 
the House to put the master and the 
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he inveighed against the then existing 
law as a mass of absurdity. But, what 
was the result? Why, in about ten 
months, having become wiser by experience, 
they found it necessary to retrace their 
steps. They did not, it was true, go back 
to the old laws; but they were obliged to 
adopt new ones, to remedy the defects of 
the measure which was to have wrought 
wonders. The right hon. gentleman stated, 
that he fully agreed in the expression of 
satisfaction that had fallen from an hon, 
member opposite, as to the conclusive and 
able statement made by the hon. member 
for Ipswich (colonel Torrens) respecting the 
true principle on which our commercial 
policy should rest. 

Mr. Bright observed, that the effect of 
particular systems of law was frequently 
over-rated, their real operation being ascer- 
tained correctly, as soon as they were 
repealed. Such had been the case with 
the combination laws ; and, as soon as the 
statutes forbidding the exportation of 
machinery should be abrogated, it might 
be found that they had materially con- 
tributed to the protection of the manufac- 
turer. He trusted that, in the present 
session, the true principles of political 
economy would be better understood, and 
that no sudden change in the existing law 
would be attempted. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

—— 
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Emicration.] Mr. W. Horton pre- 
sented petitions from Glasgow and Calton, 
in favour of Emigration, as a measure 
necessary for the relief of the distressed 
manufacturers, 

Mr. Hume hoped that ministers would 
be prepared to introduce some measure on 
the subject, as it was one in which thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were in- 
terested. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he was on the 
point of rising to give notice, that on the 
15th of February, he would move to renew 
the committee on emigration, which had 
sat during the last session. He assured 
the hon. member, that it would not at all 
forward his object to force a decision on 
the subject at the present moment. The 
individuals who desired to emigrate could 
not be removed at this season of the year 





journeyman upon the same footing; and 





with any advantage to themselves. The 
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subject of emigration was so extensive in 
its nature, that the House ought to have 
the fullest information upon it. 

Mr. Abercromby contended, that go- 
vernment ought to come forward with some 
specific plan for the relief of the thousands 
of artisans who were now starving in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Mr. J. Grattan agreed with his learned 
friend, that some more explicit declaration 
was wanted from government. He did 
not entertain any great hopes of advantage 
from the renewal of the committee which 
had sat last session. Indeed, the opinion 
of that committee, as far as it could be 
collected from their report, was adverse to 
emigration. 

Mr. W. Horton dissented from the 
assertion, that the report of the committee 
held out no hopes of advantage from 
emigration. He knew not what better 
evidence could have been collected than 
that which was collected by the com- 
mittee, to throw light upon this important 
subject. He hoped that the next com- 
mittee would be able to propose some 
temporary measure, which would in no 
way interfere with any permanent measure 
which it might ultimately think proper to 
adopt. 

Sir James Graham said, it was evident, 
from the correspondence into which mi- 
nisters had entered with the editor of the 
“Glasgow Free Press,” that they were 
favourably inclined to the system of 
emigration. He was sorry to find that 
they were ready to see thousands of their 
fellow countrymen seeking to be exiled 
from their native land. The system of 


emigration was contrary to the spirit of | 


our laws, and opposed to many of our 
most ancient regulations. He admitted, 
that it was necessary to do something to 
relieve the distresses under which so many 
of our artisans were at present sinking. 
He was sorry to inform the House, that 
since the petition from Carlisle had been 
presented, he had received accounts, 
stating that their distress was increasing 
daily. He could state to the House, that 
the hand-weavers did not at present 
receive more than 5s. a week ; for which 
sum they laboured fourteen hours a day. 
They were most of them a year’s. rent in 
arrear, and were therefore liable not only 
to have that small portion of their property 
which remained unpledged, sold to defray 
the claims upon them, but to be ejected 
from their tenements, ‘Their diet was of 
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the humblest description, oatmeal and 
potatoes, and their whole appearance 
showed that they were reduced to an ex- 
tremity of want. In fact, there were 
thousands and tens of thousands of them 
on the verge of starvation at that moment. 
He was not going to examine into the 
causes which had led to this distress; but 
he believed that one, and perhaps the 
chief, was placed beyond the reach of 
parliamentary interposition : he alluded to 
the improvements which had been recently 
made in the power-looms. The hand- 
weavers could not be converted into 
power-loom weavers, and they were thus 
compelled to continue a hopeless struggle 
with power-loom weavers, at a rate of 
wages which was regularly decreasing. 
Under these circumstances, some special 
remedy ought to be applied by govern- 
ment to the distresses of the country. He 
thought they were so great as even to 
justify a grant of public money to relieve 
them. 

Mr. Warburton wished io be informed 
how, under the present system of our 
Corn-laws, the corn grown im the colonies 
was to be sent to England to pay the quit- 
rent, which was to re-imburse the govern- 
ment for the expenses it might incur in 
carrying emigrants to the place of their 
destination. 

Mr. Secretary Peel deprecated the con- 
tinuance of the present discussion.: [t was 
of great importance that hon. gentlemen 
should keep their minds open toinformation 
on this subject, and that they should not 
pledge themselves to opinions now, which 
might, by possibility, fetter their judg- 
ments hereafter. ‘There were many points 
connected with the subject of emigration, 
into which it would be incumbent on the 
House to examine before it came to any 
determination. They must consider ; first, 
how far emigration would be available to 
meet the distress which now prevailed in 
this country on account of the population 
being greater than the demand for labour; 
and secondly, how far the encouragement 
of emigration would affect the interests 
of the colonies. It might be impossible to 
incur the expense of relieving the distress 
of the country by emigration, and when 
it was recollected, that an expense of 20/. 
was to be incurred for each emigrant, it 
could not be expected that the excess of 
the population could be sensibly relieved 
by emigration. One might, however, see 
an advantage in supplying the waste lands 
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in the North American provinces with an 
active population, inasmuch as it would 
create an increased demand for British 
manufactures. There would also be, in 
his opinion, a great advantage to the 
colonies by encouraging emigration upon 
a large scale, even though it might not 
mitigate the distress of the mother country. 
He was sorry that the hon. baronet had 
fallen into the fallacy which had been so 
ably exposed on a former night. He had 
said, that there were at present many 
individuals who were willing to place 
themselves in the same situation with 
convicts, and who voluntarily asked for 
that exile which the law attached as a 
penalty to great crimes. Now this was 
not the case. The exile into which the 
petitioners wished to enter was very 
different from that to which convicts were 
consigned, In the first place, the exile of 
the convict was a punishment, and in- 
flicted upon him legal infamy. He went 
out stigmatized by a conviction for crime, 
and not as a free settler. His labour was 
not his own; but was appropriated to 
another individual who paid him no wages 
for it. On the other hand, so far was the 
exile into which the emigrant went from 
being considered as a punishment, that 
many individuals who were in possession 
of a small capital, and by no means in a 
state of distress, had made application to 
the government in the following style :— 
‘“‘ Give me a grant of a hundred or two 
hundred acres, and I will transport 
myself and family to Canada, because I 
feel that I can turn my capital to greater 
effect in that country than I can do here.” 
Individuals who made such applications 
scarcely considered themselves exiles, and 
certainly ought not to be described as 
individuals placed in the situation of 
convicts. It was the repetition of this 
extravagant argument that had induced 
him to rise upon this occasion, and to in- 
treat gentlemen not to pledge themselves 
to any hasty opinions on the subject of 
emigration, until they had read the report 
of the committee upon it, and the evidence 
attached to that report. The information 
which colonel Cockburn had given to the 
committee was particularly valuable, from 
the knowledge which he possessed on the 
subject, and well deserved the attention of 
hon. gentlemen. 

Mr. Maberly trusted that ministers 
would take the advice which had been 
tendered to them by the hon. baronet, and 
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would depart from the rale which they had 
laid down three sessions ago. On a 
motion which his hon. relative had then 
brought forward respecting the best mode 
of relieving the distress which prevailed in 
Ireland owing to a redundancy of popu- 
lation, it had been laid down by ministers, 
that the interference of government, in the 
way of an advance of money, was highly 
improper. He contended, however, that 
where there was a redundant population, 
it must be relieved by an advance of 
capital, otherwise it could not be got rid of. 
A special remedy was required for a special 
case of distress; and more inconvenience 
would be occasioned to the country, in the 
present instance, by adhering to fixed 
rules, than would be occasioned to it, 
in other instances, by departing from 
them, 

Mr. Beneté contended, that it would 
be better to put the waste lands of Eng- 
land into cultivation, than to send our 
population abroad to engage in similar 
employment. The waste lands of Eng- 
land, would long since have been culti- 
vated, had it not been for the embargo 
of tithes and taxation which was laid 
upon them. He thought it extraordinary 
that, at a time when we had eleven 
millions of acres ‘ready for cultivation, we 
should send our population at the expense 
of 20/, a man, to cultivate the woods and 
deserts of Canada. He believed that 
nothing was wanted in Ireland but the 
security of life and property, to rescue 
the waste lands of that country from their 
present uncultivated state. If life and 
property were rendered secure in that 
country, English and Scotch capital would 
soon flow in. He objected to the project 
of emigration, and thought that the in- 
quiry into the propriety of it, should be 
postponed till after the discussion of the 
Corn-laws. If the prayer of the numerous 
petitions which the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had presented should be granted, 
the House would have a number not only 
of manufacturing but also of agricultural 
labourers, praying to be banished from 
their country. He trusted, however, that 
both classes of labourers would soon find 
employment in their native country, and 
would long remain in it, adding to its 
wealth, and increasing its resources. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that if the hon. 
member would allow him, he would pro- 
pose him as one of the committee ; and he 
had little doubt, but he would soon be con- 
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vinced, that it was much better that persons 

should leave this country to cultivate the 

richest lands in some of our colonies, 

than remain here to cultivate the worst. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Carr or Goop Hopr—Conpvuct or 
Lorp Cuartes Somenrset.| Mr. Hume 
rose for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject, into which 
justice to the complaints of the colony, 
and to the character of the individual 
who was accused as the author of those 
complaints, required that it should in- 
stitute an immediate inquiry. Many 
members of the House might not, per- 
haps, understand the course which had 
been adopted with regard to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In the year 1822, in con- 
sequence of the reports which had reached 
England respecting the misgovernment of 
that colony, the House had presented an 
address to his majesty, requesting him to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the 
state of that colony, as far as regarded its 
revenue, its institutions, and the conduct 
of its governor. Ona motion which he 
had made last session, the instructions 
sent to the gentlemen who formed the 
commission were laid upon the table. He 
was not going, on the present occasion, 
to question in any respect the propriety 
of those instructions, though he could not 
help remarking, that three years and a 
half had elapsed without the House re- 
ceiving any information as to the labour 
of the commissioners, except in one soli- 
tary case, into which it appeared that they 
had instituted some inquiry. Neither 
was he going to complain of the conduct 
of the commissioners, though’ from state- 
ments which had been forwarded, and in 
some degree authenticated, to him, he 
was inclined to question the propriety of 
their conduct. He was anxious, that the 
hon. Secretary opposite would state how 
the House stood with regard to the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the noble lord 
who had come home from his government 
in order to meet it. There were various 
circumstances which rendered an inquiry 
into the conduct of the governor of a dis- 
iant colony a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. There was an imperative necessity 
for investigation. At present, they had 
nothing but e2x-parte statements before 
them, and they were really ignorant of the 
situation of the colony, either with respect 
to the inquiry which had been going on, 
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or to the complaints which had been made 
by individuals. It was stated last session, 
that leave would be given to lord Charles 
Somerset to come home, for the purpose 
of meeting the charges that had been 
made against him, and they were now, he 
thought, in a situation when the House 
ought to ascertain what was meant to be 
done. In presenting a petition on this 
subject last year, he had inquired whether 
certain persons, colonel Bird and others, 
would be prevented from returning to the 
Cape, in order that they might be forth- 
coming to give information which might 
tend to exculpate or criminate the noble 
lord. The evidence of those persons was 
most material; but nevertheless they were 
sent back. It was quite impossible for 
the noble lord to retrieve his character, or 
to return to the colony, unless some pro- 
ceeding were adopted in his case. He 
would, therefore, ask the hon. gentleman 
in what state they now were, or what 
course ministers meant to adopt with re- 
spect to the noble lord? It was fit that 
the noble lord himself, and the numerous 
persons sent from the colony, and who 
sought for redress against the noble lord, 
should be made acquainted with the course 
which it was intended to pursue. There- 
fore, to accelerate the period when this 
inquiry should take place, he begged leave 
to ask ministers, whether they had made 
up their minds as to when that proceeding 
should commence ?. It was necessary that 
an inquiry should be instituted, and that, 
too, speedily, that the noble lord might 
clear his character from the aspersions 
that had been thrown upon it, and the 
charges which had been brought against 
him, as well as to do justice to the in- 
tefests of various individuals in the colony. 
There were, certainly, suspicious cireum- 
stances attending the conduct of govern- 
ment in this affair. If he was rightly in- 
formed, colonel Bird, instead of having 
been kept here to give evidence, had been 
sent back to the colony, and pensions 
granted to him and certain members of 
his family ; for what reason he could not 
conceive. If this was the case, suspicion 
certainly rested on the conduct of those 
who ought to see impartial justice admi- 
nistered. If the answer given to what he 
now asked was not satisfactory, he would 
then proceed to state such information as 
he had acquired on the subject. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that the course 
taken by the hon, gentleman was so very 
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extraordinary, that he scarcely knew how 
to meet it. On a former night the hon. 
gentleman had stated, that he would move 
for certain papers, and he had informed him, 
that ministers would grant some of those 
papers, and state their reasons for refusing 
the remainder. But now the hon. gentle- 
man shifted his ground, and wished to 
know what ministers meant to do with re- 
spect to the general inquiry. Did the 
hon. gentleman think that the commis- 
sioners had done nothing? Did he sup- 
pose that they had made no inquiry? 
There were on their table 230 closely 
printed folio pages, on a case which had 
occupied that House three or four times, 
and on which several discussions had 
taken place. The hon. member had ex- 
pressed his opinion on that case, and had 
stated. that he was prepared to support it. 
He alluded to the case of Mr. Bishop 
Burnett. The investigation of that case 
had cost the country many thousand 
pounds. It had detained the commis- 
sioners at the Cape half-a-year longer 
than they would otherwise have remained 
there. No pains had been spared in that 
investigation ; and here were the means, 
if gentlemen would read these papers, of 
deciding on this case, as clearly as any 
inquiry, or combination of inquiries, which 
the wit of man could devise, would enable 
them to do. Was it, then, intended, 
after this proceeding, that the case should 
be thrown aside, and that they should go 
into an indefinite inquiry without any 
specific facts before them? The hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that he had looked 
into those papers, and was prepared to 
consider them. If so, was he ready to 
support the case of Mr. Bishop Burnett ? 
Was it fit that he should call for more 
papers until that case was disposed of ? If 
that case were decided. in favour of lord 
C. Somerset—if nine cases were after- 
wards decided in his favour—still it would 
be proper for the House to entertain a 
tenth, if the statement of facts were suffi- 
ciently strong; but he contended, that it 
was contrary to the principles of justice to 
recede from this particular inquiry, and 
go into others of an indefinite nature. 
When the case to which he had alluded 
was decided, he would deny no papers for 


which the hon. gentleman might think | 


proper to move, provided he laid fair par- 
liamentary grounds for their production. 
As to the papers which the hon. gentle- 
man meant to move for that night, on 
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what parliamentary ground did he intend 
to rest his application? Had he, out of 
doors, looked into those papers; and, if 
so, did he find in them matter for a 
charge? If he did, then he was ready 
to give the hon. gentleman an answer. 
If a gentleman came forward, and 
said, ‘‘] have looked into this or that 
particular case, and it demands inquiry,” 
it then rested with government to decide, 
whether they ought to grant the papers 
which he desired, or to resist the applica- 
tion, in part, or altogether. He felt that 
they would be doing flagrant injustice to 
the noble lord, after the calumnies that 
had been heaped upon him, by various 
means, and from various quarters, if they 
proceeded in the manner pointed out by 
the hon. gentleman. Would it, he asked, 
be worthy of that House to put aside a 
case which was ready for investigation, 
and to go into an indefinite inquiry, with 
respect to charges got up by any means, 
as to the general government of the Cape? 
There was no man who would not sink 
under such an accumulation of charges 
brought forward in such a manner. He 
did not prejudge the case of Mr. Bishop 
Burnett; but, before they proceeded with 
any other, they ought certainly to decide 
upon that. There was no want of infor- 
mation. On the contrary, there was an 
abundance of gratuitous information offered 
to the House. As a proof of which, he 
held in his hand Mr. Bishop Burnett’s 
answer to the report of the commissioners ; 
and if all the calumnies, and all the de- 
clamation which it contained, were ex- 
punged, it might be put into the shape of 
a memorial, and placed in the hands of 
members. Throughout that production, 
its author imputed to government the 
worst motives, and to the commissioners 
the basest feelings. He felt himself under 
the necessity of giving this answer to the 
hon. gentleman. If he moved for papers, 
he would agree to the production of such 
as could be granted with propriety, and 
he would state his reasons for withholding 
such as ought to be refused. 

Mr. Hume said, he would now submit 
a motion to the House, which would 
enable him to point out the extraordinary 
conduct of the hon. gentleman on this 
oceasion. The hon. gentleman had asked 
i him, if he would proceed with the case of 
| Mr. Bishop Burnett? Now, he had no- 
thing to do with that case. He did not 
| present the petition of that individual. It 
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was brought forward by the learned mem- 
ber for Winchelsea, who was not now 
present. But, suppose the whole of that 
case, as charged, fully proved; because 
an individual had acted erroneously in 
one instance, was he to be condemned 
altogether? That would be unjust to lord 
Charles Somerset. That case ‘was only 
one of many charges against that noble 
lord’s government. Conduct was imputed 
to him, for a long-continued period, which 
demanded inquiry. But not only did the 
hon. gentleman ask him to go on with 
this case, but he wished to father on him 

a book, purporting to be the answer of 
Mr. Bishop Burnett to the report of the 
commissioners. Was the conduct and 
character of lord C. Somerset to rest on 
that single case? He would answer, no ; 
and would state his reason for demanding 
an inquiry. He held in his hand a list of 
several persons who had been banished 
from the colony, and who were now seek- 
ing for redress. He had stated the case 
of Mr. Edwards; and he was told that, 
having been a convict, no inquiry could 
take place with respect to him. But his 
having been a convict at one time of his 
life, had nothing to do with his after- 
conduct. With respect to Mr. Bishop 
Burnett, was it just to him, when he 
entreated leave to go back to the colony, 
to refuse him? Yet such was the fact. 
He was refused by the department with 
which the hon. gentleman was connected. 
Surely, the government could not rest 
contented with this half-mangled case. 
The cases of D’Escary and Gregg, indi- 
viduals who had been banished, called 
loudly for inquiry. Documents had, in- 
deed, becy laid on the table, but no state- 
ment of the grounds on which these per- 
sons had been banished. There were also 
the cases of Mr. Francis, of lieutenants 
White and Clarke, of Dr. Geary, and of 
several other persons, and amongst them a 
lady, the whole of whom complained of 
acts of gross oppression. These com- 
plaints, coming from so many quarters, 
demanded a strict investigation. But this 
was not al]. The conduct of lord Charles 
Somerset, with respect to his financial 
proceedings in the colony, deserved to be 
inquired into. That extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure which had almost 
ruined the colony, was a fit subject for 
parliamentary inquiry. Without pledging 
himself as to the course which he might 
pursue after the recess, he thought it was 
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incumbent on ministers to bring home 
from the Cape many witnesses who could 
give important evidence in this business. 
He understood, that, in September last, 
two of the commissioners had left the 
Cape, and one continued there to des- 
patch the remaining business. He sup- 
posed, therefore, that those gentlemen 
had arrived in this country, and that from 
them government would receive much ad- 
ditional information. This was another 
reason for instituting an inquiry as soon 
as possible. The instructions in con- 
formity with which the commissioners were 
to act at the Cape directed, that they 
should not inquire into any cases, except 
those sent out from the department here, 
or those which were of a special nature. 
This, he contended, operated decidedly 
against a full and impartial inquiry. The 
commissioners ought to have been em- 
powered to hear, generally, the complaints 
of the inhabitants; but that was impos- 
sible under this very partial instruction. 
He meant to move for the following pa- 
pers :—“ 1. Copy of lieutenant-colonel 
Bird’s examination, and correspondence, if 
any, with the Commissioners of Inquiry. 2. 
Correspondence between the Colonial De- 
partment and the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, in reference to all complaints pre- 
ferred against lord Charles Somerset’s Go- 
vernment. 3. Reports of the Commis- 
sioners on all special cases referred to their 
investigation. 4. List of all persons 
banished from the Cape of Good Hope 
during the government of Lord Charles 
Somerset. 5. Copies of Mr. D’Escary’s 
correspondence with the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and the Commissioners of Inquiry.” 
Mr. Ord said, he felt it to be his duty 
to vindicate, as far as his abilities would 
allow him, the conduct of the commis- 
sioners of inquiry. He possessed no ma- 
terials that would enable him to enter into 
a laboured defence of those gentlemen ; 
but he must say, that the hon. member 
had just as little ground for making an 
attack on them. Nearly connected as he 
was, in relationship, with one of those 
commissioners, Mr. Biggs, any thing he 
might say in his favour might be attributed 
to partiality. He should, therefore, only 
state, that Mr. Biggs was as incapable of 
being actuated by any unworthy motive 
as the hon. gentleman himself. ‘That 
gentleman had been employed, for many 
years, in important public situations, and 
he was admitted to have discharged the 
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duties of those situations with credit to 
himself, and advantage to the country. 
He had, for a considerable time, acted as 
judge in the island of Trinidad; he was 
afterwards employed on the inquiry into 
the state of New South Wales; and, he 
believed, in both situations his labours 
were beneficial to the public. Circum- 
stances of ill health had prevented his 
recent labours from being so expeditious 
as some gentlemen might wish. He had 
met with a dangerous accident, which had 
for a long time confined him to his bed, 
and had latterly obliged him to use 
crutches. This might account for the 
delay. It was, he thought, due to Mr. 
Biggs, and the other commissioners, to 
suspend any opinion on their conduct 
until their reports were before the House 
{hear]. He was as willing as any man 
that they should be tried by their deeds, 
when the necessary documents were in 
readiness; and when that time came, he 
believed there would be found as little 
reason to condemn those commissioners 
as to condemn any other set of persons. 
General Grosvenor was surprised at the 
manner in which. the hon. member for 


Aberdeen had disclaimed the petition of 


Mr. Bishop Burnett. It was true that he 
did not present that petition ; but then he 
spoke upon it with a warmth, and in 
terms, which were not called for at the 
time. As for the story itself, which he 
might fairly describe as “ Bishop Bur- 
nett’s History of his own Times,” he 
thought it ought to be disposed of first. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that as the 
hon. member for Aberdeen appeared to 
have misunderstood him, it would be 
necessary for him to repeat a few of the 
observations which he had submitted to 
the House. That hon. member was to- 
tally mistaken if he supposed that it was 
his wish to get rid of this investigation 
with the half-mangled case, as he termed 
it, of Bishop Burnett. He had merely 
mentioned to the House the very great 
expense which had been imposed on the 
country in collecting materials for coming 
to a decision on this case, and he would 
now pledge himself, that if gentlemen 
would take the trouble to wade through 
the report on their table, they would find 
ample and conclusive evidence to enable 
them to come to a determination on this 
case, and it did appear to him to be a 
most cruel and unjust mode of proceeding 
that, after the charges which had been 
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first preferred against the noble lord, had 
been referred for investigation to gentle- 
men of high character, and every way 
qualified to conduct such an inquiry, who 
had reported thereon, the House should 
now,. instead of taking into consideration 
the full and minute report furnished by 
those gentlemen, throw it altogether aside, 
and receive fresh accusations against the 
noble lord. If the hon. member would 
show any parliamentary ground for calling 
for these documents, he would at once 
either consent to their being furnished, or 
state his reasons for withholding them ; 
but the hon. member, instead of showing 
any such grounds, had contented himself 
with running over a list of names, and 
calling for evidence as to the cases of a 
variety of individuals, who had incurred 
the censure of the government at the 
Cape, because, forsooth, by possibility, 
some of these persons might have been 
ill-treated. No doubt charges had been 
made by individuals against the noble 
lord, and there was no wish on the part 
of government to throw any unfair obsta- 
cle in the way of their being fully inves- 
tigated. All that was desired was, that 
they should be brought forward in some 
intelligible manner, so that the House, in 
entering upon the consideration of them, 
might know what it was called upon to 
investigate and decide upon. The hon. 
member had said, that it would be requi- 
site to go back to the period when the 
commission was appointed, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the charges against 
the noble lord. He would remind the 
hon. member, that the Cape of Good 
Hope had been annexed to the Crown 
during the late war; that Dutch laws and 
Dutch customs prevailed there. To bring 
about a change in this respect, and to 
anglicize the colony, was, of course, a 
most desirable object; and it was to this 
that the commission owed its origin; for 
one system of Jaw could not all at once 
be made to supersede another. This could 
only be effected progressively, and was a 
work which required great caution; and 
what better means could be devised for 
carrying it into execution without risk, 
than intrusting the management of it to a 
commission composed of gentlemen of 
high character and known ability? This 
measure was not merely confined to the 
Cape; it extended to the Mauritius, and 
to the isle of Ceylon. This was the origm 
and object of the commission. It was 
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after their appointment that special griev- 
ances were referred to their consideration. 
The hon. member had thought proper to 
impute partial and improper motives to 
the government, with regard to the in- 
structions given to the commissioners. It 
certainly was not the intention of govern- 
ment—indeed it would have been highly 
absurd in them—to unfurl a standard in 
a new colony for all the disaffected to 
rally round. They never intended to set 
up a mart for grievances ; but if the House 
would take the trouble to look over the 
number of cases which had been referred 
to, and reported on, by these commission- 
ers, no one would regret that more ample 
powers had not been given them. The 
noble lord had been placed in a most per- 
plexing and difficult situation. According 
to the oath he had taken, he was bound 
to govern the colony according to a law 
totally different, and very much inferior, 
to that of his native country. All the 
defects attendant on this system had been 
laid to his charge. The commission had 
been specially appointed for the ameliora- 
tion of this law; and any communication 
from them relating to this object he had 
no objection to lay on the table ; but when 
the hon. gentleman ca!led for all the cor- 
respondence between these commissioners 
and the government, relating to various 
unconnected subjects, he could not but 
oppose so sweeping a demand. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he only asked 
for the correspondence relating to the 
’special cases which had been referred to 
the commissioners. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton continued. | He 
could not accede to this indefinite de- 
mand. If the hon. member would state a 
specific case—if he would pledge his cha- 
racter that he had examined into it, and 
that he thought it required the attention 
of the House—he would then either con- 
sent to produce the papers, or assign such 
reasons for withholding them as he thought 
would satisfy the House. But it would 
be a most inconvenient mode of proceed- 
ing in this particular case, and set a very 
bad precedent, to accumulate and huddle 
together a host of fresh charges, whilst 
they threw aside and abandoned those 
which had been preferred in the first in- 
stance, and on which a report had been 
already made. The hon. member was 
likewise mistaken as to the reason why a 
pension had been granted to colonel Bird. 
It had been granted him for many years 
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of valuable service to the country ; and, as 
to the government not detaining him in 
this country to give evidence, he would 
merely observe that it had no power to do 
so. He was not prepared to produce this 
officer’s correspondence ; for it seemed to 
him that it would be unjust to lay a pri- 
vate paper, received from colonel Bird, 
before the House, until his examination 
taken before the commissioners should 
also be adduced. With regard to Mr. 
D’Escary’s correspondence, he could see 
no reason why it ought to be produced, 
unless it was intended to bring forward 
some specific charge on that case. Go- 
vernment were fully satisfied upon it, and 
did not intend to do any thing with regard 
to it. If the hon. member thought some- 
thing ought to be done, let him bring for- 
ward some definite proposition respecting 
it. With regard to Burnett’s case, it had 
been mentioned four or five times in the 
House, and represented as a case of the 
greatest hardship and oppression. That 
case had been fully investigated, and the 
House had all the materials before it for 
coming to a decision upon it. If it should 
be now thrown aside, and after the high 
tone which had been assumed respecting 
it, no one should be found to bring it 
forward, he for one should certainly con- 
sider it as admitted, that it had been pre- 
ferred without any foundation. 

Mr. Hume asked, to what particular 
motion the hon. gentleman objected. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton replied, that he 
should resist, in the first place, the pro- 
duction of colonel Bird’s examination. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the report of 
the commissioners containing it was about 
to be laid upon the table, he would with- 
draw that motion. He hoped, however, 
that the hon. gentleman would consent to 
lay upon the table the correspondence 
respecting the special cases against lord 
C. Somerset. It was idle to call upon a 
member to bring forward a special case, 
when the very means of investigating it 
were denied. Justice could not be done 
without the production of the correspond- 
ence on the particular charges. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton contended, that 
there was not the slightest ground for the 
presumption that ministers meant to im- 
pede the course of justice by refusing the 
papers. The charges against lord C. 
Somerset at present were sweeping and 
general. Let them be made particular ; 
and, if sufficient arguments could be 
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offered, nothing should be withheld that 
could throw light upon the case. Govern- 
ment were not disposed to lay all the 
documents upon the table, in order that 
particular charges might be picked out of 
them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the 
House should resolve itself into a court to 
enter upon the consideration of every in- 
dividual case, although no imputation had 
been cast on the report of the commis- 
sioners, it was impossible to say what 
papers they might be called upon to print. 
He would put it to the hon. member, 
whether it would be at all consistent with 
that economy of the public money which 
he so much advocated, to adopt this 
course. But it would be in the highest 
degree unjust to the commissioners, whom 
he believed to be most impartial and able 
men ; for it would assume, that they had 
conducted themselves with partiality and 
injustice, and would consequently lower 
them in the estimation of the public, and 
embarrass them in the exercise of their 
functions. His hon. friend had very fairly 
offered, if the hon. member would take 
upon himself to bring forward any specific 
charge, either to produce the papers relat- 
ing to it, or to assign a satisfactory reason 
for refusing them. 

Mr. Hume said, he must admit that the 
proposition which had been made by the 
hon. gentleman was a very reasonable one ; 
and if he had understood at first that this 
would have been conceded to, he would 
not have pressed his motion, which he 
would now withdraw. 


Arigna Mininc Comrany.] Mr. 
R. Martin said, that he had a motion to 
make relating to a petition which had 
been referred to a select committee of the 
House against the directors of the Arigna 
Mining Company. An hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Brogden) had been one of the direc- 
tors of this company, and as such, along 
with the other directors, had been charged 
by the petitioners with purchasing pro- 
perty for 10,0002, and charging the 
parties for whom they purchased 25,0007. 
for it. Had his hon. friend acted in this 
manner, he not only deserved to lose his 
seat in that House, but to be sent out of 
the country. But he was convinced that 
he was incapable of having acted in such 
amanner. Still, this petition would have 
the effect of producing a prejudice against 
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him in the public mind, which could not 
be removed until the committee had made 
their report. In order, however, to ob- 
viate this prejudice, he wished it to be 
known, that the number of the petitioners 
only amounted to four, although the sub- 
scribers to the company exceeded a thou- 
sand. That the public should know who 
they were, he would move, “ That the 
names subscribed to the Petition be 
printed.” 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the names were 
printed in this instance, impartial justice 
required that they should be omitted in 
no others. At present the expense of 
putting petitions into type was sufficiently 
heavy; and if the signatures were ap- 
pended, the votes would soon be as vo- 
luminous as the statutes at large. He re- 
commended the hon. gentleman to with- 
draw his motion, which was now unne- 
cessary, as the House had appointed a 
committee to investigate the charges 
against the hon. member. If it turned 
out that there was no foundation for the 
accusation, those who had brought it for- 
ward would, of course, meet with merited 
disgrace. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman termed the 
advice given by the right hon. gentleman 
lenient towards the hon. mover, but 
argued, that it would degrade the charac- 
ter and dignity of the House, to allow 
the motion to be withdrawn. If he had 
attended to one branch of history more 
than another, it was that which related to 
the constitutional principles of parliament 
and the country, and he would venture to 
say, that since the Revolution, a more 
atrocious attack had never been made 
upon the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject. This was the first time he had heard, 
that the value of what was stated in a 
petition depended upon the number of the 
signatures, or even upon the characters 
of the parties. To require their publica- 
tion was most improperly to obstruct the 
right of petitioning, and to encroach upon 
one of our dearest privileges. The hon. 
gentleman then adverted to the expulsion 
of sr John Trevor, in 1695, in conse- 
quence of the circulation of a pamphlet 
in the lobby, by one Crosfield, which 
complained of a gross misapplication of 
the public money, and quoted the Par- 
liamentary History of the time upon the 
subject. The investigation went on, and 
one thing came out after another, until 
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they led to the expulsion of several mem- 
bers.* Again, in 1680— 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. The lion. 
alderman, he said, seemed to misunder- 
stand the question before the House, 
which was merely whether certain names 
should or should not be printed. There 
had been no attempt made to throw ob- 
struction in the way of inquiry. In fact, 
the House had already determined, that 
an inquiry should take place. 

Mr. Alderman Watthman maintained, 
that he was perfectly in order. He meant 
to conclude with moving an amendment. 
An attempt had been made to obstruct 
the right of petitioning. It was wished 
that the names of certain persons who 
had brought a serious charge against a 
member of that House should be publish- 
ed, in order to let the world know how 
few they were in number, and also how 
much they were wanting in respectability. 
It mattered not whether a petition was 
signed by one person or by one hundred, 
so that the facts contained in it were cor- 
rect. It was an attempt to obstruct the 
right of petitioning, to propose to hold up 
petitioners to ridicule, or to expose them 
in any way. The hon. member had stated, 


that the petitioners were not persons of 


respectability. With respect to the privi- 
lege of petitioning, the poorest man stood 
upon the same footing as the richest. 
Previous to the revolution it was asserted, 
that all attempts to obstruct petitioning 
were illegal. The obstructing of petition- 
ing was declared to be illegal in the bill 
of rights. If members were aliowed to 
cast reflections on the characters of peti- 
tioners, and to hold them up to public 
contempt, the doors of the House would 
be barred against petitions. In 1680, 
the House of Commons resolved, ‘ That 
it was, and ever had been, the undoubted 
right of the subject to petition parliament 
for the redress of grievances.” In pursu- 
ance of this resolution, sir F. Withins 
and sir George Jeffreys were expelled the 
House, for throwing obstructions in the 
way of petitioning. Another objection 
had been made to one of the petitioners, 
Mr. William Clarke; namely, that he 
had been running about the streets, col- 
lecting information relative to this Joint- 
stock company. So much the better. 
He was, on that account, the more likely 





* Parliamentary History, vol. v. p. 881. 
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to be well informed on the subject, and 
his petition deserved so much the more 
attention. But be he what he might, 
even if he were under sentence of death 
in Newgate, he had a right to petition 
the House to make inquiry into any 
grievance which he might think worthy 
of its attention. But he himself happen- 
ed to know something of this gentleman, 
and he could affirm that, on the Stock 
Exchange, he bore a very fair character ; 
and he would mention a fact, which was 
of itself no small evidence of good charac- 
ter. Having lost a great deal of money 
in these Joint-stock companies, he was 
not able to meet the demands of his cre- 
ditors at the time, but afterwards he paid 
them every shilling of their debts. He 
would move, as an amendment, “ That it 
is, and ever has been, the undoubted 
right of the subject to petition parliament 
for the redress of grievances, and that to 
publish the names of the petitioners, with 
the view of bringing discredit on them, 
tends to obstruct that right, and to deter 
the subject from bringing his grievances 
before parliament, and is subversive of 
the liberties of the subject.” 

Mr. R. Martin said, that he would not 
have been very anxious to press his motion, 
if the hon. alderman had named the other 
three petitioners, as he had named Mr. 
Clarke; for walls had ears, and if the 
hon. alderman had done so, they would 
be known all over London to-morrow 
morning. He denied that his object was 
to hold up the petitioners to ridicule. 
His object was, to show the public, that 
out of a thousand persons interested, only 
four had petitioned against his hon. friend. 
There was nothing in this which went to 
impugn the right of petitioning. He 
asked, why the petition had been printed 
without the names of the petitioners? It 
was wrong—it was monstrously wrong— 
to print that petition without the names of 
the petitioners, so long before the inves- 
tigation could be gone into. It had been 
said, that if the charges were unfounded, 
his hon. friend would have an opportunity 
of clearing himself. So he would. But 
when? Why, in two months from this 
time; and during the whole of that time 
these allegations were hanging over him; 
so that his hon. friend was punished 
before he was tried. The process was, to 
punish him first and hear him afterwards ; 
which was exactly the same as hanging a 
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man first, and then trying him. He re- 
gretted that he had consented to the pro- 
position for the retirement, for the pre- 
sent, of his hon. friend, from the situation 
of chairman of the committee of Ways 
and Means. He thought that neither he 
himself nor the House had done perfectly 
right on that occasion. Why had not 
this objection been made against his hon. 
friend a year ago? He was as much in- 
volved with this Joint-stock company a 
year ago as he was at present. He had 
been already tried by the most competent 
of all tribunals—a tribunal composed of | 
the sufferers; and after a full and minute | 
investigation, had been almost unanimous- | 
ly acquitted. He did not mean to pro- 
tect his hon. friend against a fair investi- 
gation of the charges made against him. 
If, upon such investigation, his hon. 
friend could not élear himself, then “let 
the stricken deer go weep :” he would give 
him up. But what he complained of was, | 
the prejudice which hung over his hon. - 
friend in the mean time. 

The motion was negatived. 


Emigration. 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 8. 


Emicration.] The Marquis of Lans- 
down said, he had two petitions to submit to 
their lordships, which came from a part of 
the country with which he was not conncct- | 
ed, but which related to a subject that, from 
the unhappy situation of the petitioners, 
was calculated to attract the serious atten- | 
tion of their lordships. It was, however, | 
his duty to state, that the petitions were | 
of such a nature that they could not be 
laid on the table without approbation | 
being previously given to them by the 
king’s government, as the petitioners 
prayed for pecuniary assistance to trans- 
port themselves to the British colonies in 
North America, or to some other part of 
the world, in which they might find means 
of maintaining themselves by their labour, 
instead of remaining in a country in which 
they could not obtain subsistence. It was 
an affecting circumstance, and one which 
could not fail to recommend the petition 
to the consideration of their lordships, 
that they came from persons who were 
not desirous of leaving their native land 
from any love of change, or any spirit of 
discontent, but solely from the unhappy 
circumstances into which the manufac- 
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which, however contrary to the habits to 
which they had been accustomed, induced 
the petitioners to seek in foreign climes 
the means of maintaining their families in 
some degree of comfort. It was not his 
intention to offer any decided opinion as 
to how far it would be proper for the go- 
vernment to promote emigration. At the 
same time, he must say, that there was 
u0 period in any country, under any cir- 
cumstances, and more especially in this 
country, which appeared fitter for inquiry 
than the present. But it was for the 
king’s government to consider well how 
such a measure ought to be carried 
into effect; on how great a scale, and 
under what regulations it would be right 
to proceed. Here, two considerations 
would present themselves; first, as to 
what extent emigration could be carried, 
consistently with the degree of expense 
which might be borne by this country in 
transporting a multitude of people to 
colonies, and with regard to the safety of 
the colonies themselves; secondly, to 
what extent any plan could be carried, so 
as to afford relief to the starving part of 
the population. In thus stating the ques- 
tion, he must add, that he had not been 
able to satisfy himself that it would be 
possible to administer relief by emigration, 
to that extent which some persons seemed 
to suppose could be accomplished—that 
was, to the extent of providing subsistence 
for the large body of manufacturers now 
suffering under great distress. Now as to 
the means, the question for the consider- 
ation of the government and the House 
would divide itself into two parts; first, 
what would be the expense attending such 
an operation on a large scale; and next, 
whether that expense was one which could 
be recommended. If it should be found 
that the expense was one which could 
not be recommended, it would then fall 
to be considered, whether an emigration 
of a more limited nature, which would 
take out of the country that description 
of persons who, having some small capital, 
were capable of contributing to the ex- 
pense of their removal, should be encou- 
raged. He was not prepared to say, that 
somgp plan of emigration might not be 
safely carried on, under the direction of 
the government. He was afraid, however, 
that if any plan were adopted for relief in 
this instance, it would be impossible to 
tell how far the House might afterwards 
be called upon to go. However deep the 
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distress of the petitioners, he could not 
but feel that there were other parts of the 
empire in an equally unfortunate situa- 
tion; from which, therefore, similar ap- 
plications might be expected tocome. It 
was extremely difficult to see to what con- 
sequences such an opening might lead. 
All, then, that remained for him to do, 
was to express his satisfaction, in know- 
ing, that this important subject had 
engaged the attention of his majesty’s 
ministers. He trusted that means would 
be found of doing something at once prac- 
ticable and consistent with sound princi- 
ples of policy. 

Earl Bathurst said, that as the consent 
of the Crown was necessary, before the 
petition could be laid on the table, he 
rose for the purpose of giving that con- 
sent; but in doing so, he wished to be 
understood, that the government pledged 
itself to nothing on the subject. That 
consent was given purely for the purpose 
of enabling the petitioners to express their 
sentiments to their lordships. Those pe- 
titioners were labouring under a degree 
of distress which it was impossible to 
think of without sympathy; and they had 
borne their sufferings with patience. He 
wished he could add that the distress was 
confined to the district whence the peti- 
tions came. Unhappily, it was very ge- 
neral. He believed, however, that there 
was scarcely ever a period, in which suf- 
ferings had been endured with such for- 
bearance and obedience to the laws. At 
the same time he must observe, that he 
believed there never was a time when the 
public had stept forward so readily to 
relieve those sufferings by liberal pecuniary 
assistance, and in forming committees to 
manage and distribute the aid raised by 
subscription. It must also be added, that 
there never was a time in which so few 
instances were known, of persons ready 
to aggravate the distress, by using in- 
flammatory language, and exciting the 
suffering multitude to acts of violence. 
All this was not only very creditable to 
the country, but also to the sufferers, who 
were entitled to every regard, for their 
unshaken loyalty and obedience to the 
laws of their country. With respect to 
the particular case of the petitioners, they 
prayed for pecuniary assistance to forward 
themselves to a settlement in those pos- 
sessions which belonged to the Crown 
in North America. Their lordships were 
aware that these possessions consisted of 
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immense tracks of lands, on which no 
house was erected, and which were covered 
with immense forests. It would, there- 
fore, be very hazardous to place large 
numbers of any description of people in 
those trackless lands, in the hope that 
they might be able to support themselves ; 
and it would be much more so to send 
there persons born and brought up in 
cities. He did not wish the observations 
he had just made to be understood as im- 
plying, that the relief which the petitioners 
prayed for ought not to be given. It was 
not his intention that they should be so 
understood. He had made them for the 
purpose of showing to their lordships, the 
necessity of great consideration, before 
that species of relief which was prayed 
for should be granted. With that object, 
in the course of last session, a committee 
had been appointed by the other House of 
Parliament. That committee had made a 
report on the subject, and it was his in- 
tention to move, that a message be sent to 
the Commons for a copy thereof. Should 
any measure for encouraging emigration 
be adopted, great discrimination must be 
employed in the choice of persons to be 
sent abroad. The aged, the sick, and the 
infirm must be excluded; not because 
they were unworthy of relief, but because 
the particular species of relief called for 
was not applicable to them; for to send 
out to a foreign country those who were 
rendered helpless from infirmity, would be 
only to expose them to unspeakable cala- 
mities. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 8. 


Carre or Goon Hore—Conpucr or 
Lorp C. Somerset.] Mr. Brougham 
said, he had been informed, that in the 
discussion which had taken place last 
night respecting the Cape of Good Hope, 
a question had arisen as to the course 
which he intended to pursue with regard 
to a petition which he had formerly pre- 
sented, complaining of the misconduct of 
the governor of that colony. That peti- 
tion he had presented two sessions ago, 
on behalf of Mr. Bishop Burnett ; and he 
understood it was now said, that the re- 
port of the commissioners had dealt with 
the subject matter of that petition, and 
completely exhausted it. He had not 
read that report with any great attention ; 
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but in the cursory perusal he had given it, 
he did not find that it referred at all to 
those parts of the petition to which his 
notice had been more particularly called. 
In presenting that petition, he had said, 
that there were some matters stated in it 
of so extraordinary a nature, that he could 
not believe them to be facts; but that if 
they were facts, it was impossible for the 
House not to take the earliest opportunity 
of investigating them most rigorously. 
The matters to which he referred did not 
form what was more particularly called 
the case of Mr. Bishop Burnett. That 
individual had brought forward, in his 
petition, collateral charges against lord 
Charles Somerset, of far greater import- 
ance than those which formed the sub- 
stance of his own case, and to those 
charges his own attention had been forci- 
bly attracted. The report of the commis- 
sioners might have thrown light on those 
accusations; but if it had not, there was 
a strong necessity that an ample investiga- 
tion of them should be instituted. He 
had understood that lord Charles was 
coming home, and indeed had arrived, to 
meet the charges preferred against him. 
He was glad to hear that fact, because the 
case of Bishop Burnett was much sub- 
ordinate to the charges which his petition 
opened against the noble lord. He would 
take the earliest opportunity of examining 
the report more accurately than his avoca- 
tions had hitherto enabled him to do. 
The charges to which he alluded, might 
not be noticed in the first report of the 
commissioners, which was already on the 
table of the House; and yet might be 
made subject of inquiry in their second 
report, which would be forthcoming imme- 
diately. If they were not noticed in 
either one or the other—if they did not 
meet with a satisfactory refutation from 
the. noble lord whose conduct was so 
strongly implicated by them—he should 
think it still necessary for the House to 
institute a rigorous inquiry into their truth 
or falsehood. 


Case or Cotonet Braptey.j Mr. 
Hume said, that in making his present 
motion he must necessarily bring under 
the consideration of the House a case of 
gross and flagrant military oppression. 
The facts on which his motion rested 
were well known to the House, as he had 
on more than one occasion presented them 
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ever, briefly recapitulate them, in order that 
those members who had not seats in the 
last parliament might understand its object. 
In the course of the year 1814, while 
lieut.-colonel Arthur was acting as mili- 
tary governor of Honduras, the regiment 
in which he held the rank of lieut.-colonel 
was disbanded, and he himself reduced to 
half-pay. Lieut-colonel Bradley, who 
was then stationed with his regiment at 
Honduras, conceived that, as he was the 
older officer, and was also on full pay, he 
was entitled, by the laws of the service, 
to take the command of the military 
forces at Honduras from _lieut-colonel 
Arthur, as that officer had been reduced 
from full to: half-pay. Lieut.-colonel 
Arthur refused, however, to resign his 
command to lieut.-colonel Bradley, and 
claimed to act as military governor, on a 
commission from general Fuller, the com- 
mander-in-chief at Jamaica. As lieut.- 
colonel Bradley would not admit the 
authority of lieut.-colonel Arthur, that 
officer placed him under arrest, kept him 
in close confinement for 312 days, and 
then sent him to England. On his arri- 
val in England lieut.-colonel Bradley 
found that he had been dismissed the ser- 
vice, and was only permitted, as a reward 
for twenty-one years’ service, to dispose, 
at the regulated price, of his commission. 
Being convinced of the illegality of lieut.- 
colonel Arthur’s conduct towards him, he 
brought an action against that officer, and 
the damages which he would otherwise 
have recovered were greatly diminished, in 
consequence of two officers from the 
Horse-Guards producing on the trial a 
document, purporting to be a commission 
authorizing lieut.-col. Arthur to take the 
military command at Honduras. Since 
that time the noble Secretary at War had 
said, that the document then produced in 
court, and sworn to be a commission, was 

not a commission, but a letter of service. 

If it were so, he was instructed to say, 

that by the laws of the army no officer 
was bound to obey another, unless he 

could produce a regular commission, giv- 

ing him superior authority. As lieut.- 

colonel Bradley had been reduced to ruin 

by his dismissal from the army, after 

twenty-one years’ service in it in foreign 

climates, and as it was said that the com- 

mission on which lieut.-colonel Arthur 

claimed the command at Honduras was 

still in existence, he did not see what ra- 





distinctly to its notice, He would, how- 
VOL, XVI, 


tional objection could be made to its pros 
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duction. The object of his motion was 
two-fold: first of all, he wished to obtain 
copies of the commission said to be 
granted in 1814, under the authority of 
the duke of Manchester, by general Ful- 
ler, to take the command of the military 
forces stationed at Honduras, whilst he 
was only on half-pay; and, secondly, he 
wished to have a copy of lieut.-colonel 
Arthur’s report to the commander-in-chief 
in 1820, after he had placed lieut.-colonel 
Bradley under arrest, and also his corre- 
spondence with earl Bathurst, who was 
then at the head of the colonial depart- 
ment, on the same subject. He did not 
wish to have those letters produced for his 
own private information, for he had already 
seen copies of them, but for the informa- 
tion of the House. From those letters it 
was evident, that at the time he wrote 
them, lieut.-colonel Arthur had no such 
commission as it was now pretended that 
he held; for, in one of them, he wished to 
be informed in what situation he, who 
was only an officer on half-pay, was to be 
considered with regard to lieut.-colonel 
Bradley, who was an officer on full pay, 
and at the station, in command of his regi- 
ment. When those papers should be 
placed upon the table, he was sure it would 
appear to the House, that gross injustice 
had been done to lieut.-colonel Bradley, 
and that he was entitled to receive from 
the House some remuneration for the 
losses he had sustained after twenty years 
of service. He called the particular atten- 
tion of those members who were officers in 
the army, to the harsh manner in which 
lieut.-colonel Bradley had been treated, 
and reminded them, that if any officer 
could be so treated without obtaining re- 
dress, the condition of gentlemen in the 
army would soon be little better than 
that of so many slaves. The hon. mem- 
ber then concluded by moving for a series 
of papers embracing the objects men- 
tioned in his speech. 

Lord Palmerston said, he should feel it 
to be his duty to object to the production 
of the documents, not because the de- 
spatches which were called for did not 
exist—for he had seen them himself—not 
because he had any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the commission or letter of 
service, for it had been admitted as evi- 
dence in a court of justice, but because no 
parliamentary grounds had been laid for 
their production, The merits of the case 
had been so often discussed in the Jast 
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parliament, that he owed the House an 
apology for pressing upon its attention so 
hacknied a subject; but, as there might 
be some members who were unacquainted 
with them, he felt it necessary to mention 
them as briefly as possible. The state of 
the case was simply this : — Lieut.- 
colonel Arthur was appointed by the duke 
of Manchester, governor of Honduras, 
and received from general Fuller a com- 
mission, or letter of service, authorizing 
him to take the command of the troops 
stationed there. Lieut.-colonel Bradley 
was, therefore, placed as an officer under 
the command of lieut.-colonel Arthur. 
The regiment to which __lieut.-colonel 
Arthur belonged was disbanded, and he 
himself was put on half-pay.  Lieut.- 
colonel Bradley then chose to suppose, 
that as lieut.-colonel Arthur’s regiment 
was disbanded, and lieut.-colonel Arthur 
was placed on half-pay, that officer ceased 
to retain any military authority at Hon- 
duras—an authority which, it ought to 
be recollected, he derived, not from his 
regimental commission, but from the com- 
mission he received from general Fuller. 
Lieut.-colonel Bradley made himself the 
interpreter of the law on the point, and 
not only made himself the interpreter of 
the law, but also determined to act upon 
his own interpretation. He not only said, 
that lieut.-colonel Arthur had ceased to 
command, but also attempted to supersede 
his own commanding officer. He took 
upon himself great responsibility in so 
doing, and he ought not now to complain 
that he was compelled to stand by the 
consequences of it. Under such circum- 
stances, licut.-colonel Arthur did that 
which any officer similarly situated would 
have done, and if he had not done so, he 
would have deserved dismissal from the 
service : he placed lieut.-colonel Bradley 
under arrest for an act of mutiny. The 
question between the two officers was 
then referred to the commander-in-chief, 
who, after hearing them both, decided 
that lieut.-colonel Arthur was in the right, 
and that lieut.-colonel Bradley was in the 
wrong. As it was impossible to pass over 
such a breach of military law, the com- 
mander-in-chief felt it to be his duty to 
femove lieut.-colonel Bradley from the 
service. The whole affair was submitted 
to the king, and his majesty was pleased 
to confirm the determination to which the 
commander-in-chief had come. Lieut.- 


colonel Bradley was not cashiered, as he 
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perhaps deserved to be: he was allowed 
to retire, receiving the value of his com- 
missions, which by the bye he had not 
purchased.—He would now inform the 
House, that, although in the main points 
lieut.-colonel Arthur was right, there was 
still one in which he had been guilty of 
erroneous judgment. He had done right 
in placing lieut.-colonel Bradley under 
arrest, but wrong in retaining him under 
arrest—not, however, in close confinement, 
as the hon. member had stated—until he 
was dismissed from the service. After 
lieut.-colonel Bradley was dismissed from 
the army, he brought his case under the 
consideration of the legal tribunals of the 
country. He was not satisfied with the 
decision of the duke of York ; he was not 
satisfied with the decision of his majesty, 
and he therefore applied ,for redress to 
the laws of his country. He contended, 
that he had suffered great injury, and 
took the best means in his power to ob- 
tain redress. The result of the trial was, 
that the court affirmed, that lieut.-colonel 
Arthur had authority to confine lieut.- 
colonel Bradley: it negatived the asser- 
tion, that lieut.-colonel Bradley had been 
illegally detained in the first instance; but 
it said, that though lieut.-colonel Arthur 
was justified in the original arrest, he had 
continued it beyond the necessity of the 
case, and it therefore gave him a verdict 
of 2001. liskaneed Bradley was not 
satisfied with this result. He moved for a 
new trial, on the ground of a misdirection on 
the part of the learned judge, and had it re- 
fused him. His assertion of injury was nega- 
tived by the commander-in-chief; then by 
his majesty; then by a court of law on 
the trial; and last of all, by a court of 
Jaw on application for a new trial. Such 
being the case, on what ground could the 
House now interfere in this transaction ? 
He thought that these documents were 
only wanted to enable lieut.-colonel Brad- 
ley to swell his next petition with their 
statements; and that being his opinion, 
he felt it to be his duty to negative the 
motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that he very much 
doubted the existence of the letter of 
service. It was first brought to light in 
1819, and he could produce a letter from 
lieut.-colonel Arthur, proving that he had 
no such commission at that time. If he 
had had such a commission, why did he 
not produce it when he was three times 
specifically asked to do so? The reason 
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was plain, He had no such commission, 
and therefore could not produce it, He 
would ask any officer who heard him, 
whether lieut.-colonel Bradley, being an 
officer on full pay, would have done his 
duty, if he had yielded up the command 
of his regiment to an officer on half-pay ? 
To what tribunal could lieut.-colonel 
Bradley appeal for redress, if the House 
should refuse to interfere on his behalf? 
Surely the justice of the House would 
prevent an officer, who had served twenty- 
one years, from being overwhelmed by ruin, 
because he had unfortunately differed with 
a brother officer on a matter of military 
discipline, which appeared to be involved 
in doubt and obscurity, 

Lord Palmerston begged to remind the 
House, that the hon, member and himself 
were at issue as to a fact. The hon. 
member had said, that the commission 
had no existence in 1814. He replied 
that it had. It was matter of proof, and 
had been placed on record; and when the 
hon. member said that the commission did 
not exist, he denied a fact which had been 
proved by the oaths of most honourable 
and yirtuous witnesses. If that were 
proved in a court of justice, it became a 
matter of fact. The hon, member could 
not, by any ingenuity, “ rail the seal from 
off the bond.” That commission had been 
produced; and if it was asserted, no 
matter by whom, that it was a fabricated 
document, then he must say, that such 
an assertion was a base, scandalous, in- 
famous calumny, which he felt himself 
bound to repel, on the part of those 
affected by it, with all that contempt and 
disdain that it merited. Not a greater 
falsehood could be conceived. The com- 
mission was granted by general Fuller in 
1814; and it was not true, that, in colonel 
Arthur’s letter of 1818, no mention was 
made of it. He read, last year, a letter 
from colonel Arthur, in which he alluded 
to that commission ; and he there adduced 
his holding such commission, as a reason 
for his exercising the authority he had 
previously possessed. He, therefore, would 
repeat, that there could not be a greater 
falsehood, let it come from whom it might, 
than to assert, either that no such com- 
mission was in existence, or that, if it were 
in existence, it was fabricated for some 
base, sinister, and miserable, purpose. 

Colonel Torrens vindicated the officers 
of the army from the aspersion which had 
bene on upon them, q 
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Sir H. Hardinge said, it was impossible 
for any military man to sit silent under 
such an imputation as had been cast on 
the whole army by the hon. member. If 
they remained silent, then, indeed, they 
might deserve to be considered as slaves. 
Fortunately, however, observations of this 
nature, coming from the hon. member, 
were perfectly harmless. Colonel Arthur, 
under the circumstances stated by his noble 
friend, had an undoubted claim to the 
situation of commandant; and if lieut.- 
colonel Bradley had entertained any doubt 
on the subject, he ought to have waited 
until his reference to England, with re- 
spect to the assumption of colonel Arthur, 
had been answered. But lieut.-colonel 
Bradley said, ‘‘ no, I will at once depose 
you, and take this authority on myself.” 
This was unquestionably a disobedience of 
discipline, that could not be palliated. 
He, at the same time, admitted, that col. 
Arthur had acted with less leniency than 
he ought to have done; because he kept 
lieut.-colonel Bradley too long under ar- 
rest; and a court of law, in consequence 
of that circumstance, had most properly 
given a verdict in favour of the complain- 
ing party. This had, however, nothing 
to do with the main question. Half-pay 
officers on the staff, under the circum- 
stances stated by his noble friend, had a 
right to exercise the same authority which 
colonel Arthur had assumed. 

Mr. Hume rose and said, he would rest 
the whole business on this question — 
“Did colonel Arthur, when he placed 
lieut.-colonel Bradley under arrest, possess 
any authority from general Fuller, which 
justified him in adopting that measure ?” 
{Lord Palmerston, “ Yes.”] He wished 
to know whether the noble lord would 
admit the letters of colonel Arthur, in 
which he allowed that he did not possess 
such a power, to be received as a proof 
that the statement on this point was not 
false. Would he allow those letters to be 
received in contradiction to the charge of 
falsehood? Colonel Bradley did not, as 
had been asserted, act precipitately. For 
three successive months he demanded to 
know what commission colonel Arthur 
held, end from whence it had been re- 
ceived; but he could procure no satisfac- 
tion. He now asked, what authority ge- 
neral Fuller had to supersede the king’s 
commission, which was in the hands of 
colonel Bradley? 

Lord Palmerston.—I have already stated 
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the facts to the House. To those facts 
I refer, and I will not add one syllable 
more. 

Mr. Hume did not speak of a commis- 
sion in existence now, but of a commis- 
sion in existence at the time when the 
arrest took place. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he was astonished 
that the hon. member should, after the 
luminous explanation of his noble friend, 
after his unequivocal statement, that such 
a commission did exist, reiterate his ques- 
tion. It was little less than doubting the 
veracity of the noble lord. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that the noble 
lord’s answer was evasive. It did not 
directly meet his question, which related 
to a commission not of the present day, 
but issued some years ago. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was impossible 
for him to be answerable for the extreme 
obtuseness of understanding possessed by 
the hon. member. He would venture to 
say that no other man in the House en- 
tertained any doubts as to the clearness of 
the explanation which he had given. He 
had stated not only on the present occa- 
sion, but in the last session, that there 
was such a commission ; but, beyond that, 
he had then read the paper which he now 
held in his hand; namely, a letter from 
colonel Arthur, of the date of 1820, in 
which he quoted this disputed commission, 
as his reason for exercising the authority 
which he had assumed in 1814. The 
commission was in existeuce in 1814, as 
appeared from that letter; and if the hon, 
gentleman’s intellects were so deeply ob- 
tuse, as to require these numerous repe- 
titions and explanations—repetitions and 
explanations more numerous even than 
those in which the hon. gentleman was in 
the habit of indulging—if it were neces- 
sary by these means to soak into his un- 
derstanding, as it were, the comprehen- 
sion of the most simple fact, he must leave 
the hon. gentleman to that impenetrable 
darkness which dwelt within the interior 
of his brain, and leave his statements to 
the judgment of other gentlemen whom 
he had the honour of addressing. It was 
a matter of indifference to him whether 
the hon. gentleman understood him or not. 
He addressed himself to the House of 
Commons, not to the hon. member for 
Aberdeen [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been long enough 
a member of that House to know, that an 
angry tone.wag not an answer, An at- 
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tempt to abuse could not give satisfaction 
to any beyond the few who thought proper 
to encourage it. If he was obtuse in his 
understanding, it was his misfortune, not 
his fault ; and perhaps he devoted as much 
of his time as the noble lord, to get rid 
of that mental darkness with which he 
had been accused. If he could not un- 
derstand, or see through, the lucidity of 
the noble lord’s statements, he regretted 
it. But he would ask, what his obduracy, 
his obstinacy, his obtuseness, his ignor- 
ance, his stupidity—the noble lord might 
call it what he would—had to do with the 
case of the petitioner? Surely the peti- 
tioner ought not to be visited with his im- 
perfections! But, he again asked, was 
what the noble lord said with respect to 
him any answer to the claim of justice? 
He had no hesitation in saying, that the 
documents would bear him out in his view 
of the case. He would take some trouble, 
now that the noble lord had come to the 
specific point, to produce colonel Arthur’s 
letter ; and if it did not directly negative 
the noble lord’s statement, he would admit 
it to be inferred, that he was so obtuse, so 
stupid, so dark in intellect, as not to un- 
derstand the meaning of the plainest words. 
He received the abuse which had been 
directed against him, as others would do, 
with utter contempt. It would not for- 
ward the object which the parties had in 
view. It would not alter the circum- 
stances of the case; cheered as it might 
be by the gallant officer who sat behind 
the noble lord. His advice would be, that 
they should keep to temperate language 
on all occasions. If he ever exceeded the 
proper bound he regretted it. It was the 
effect of 2 momentary impulse. But he 
could safely say, that he never came 
down to the House with the deliberate in- 
tention of attacking any person. [le left, 
without any regret, to the noble lord and 
his friends, any feeling of triumph which 
they might indulge in on this occasion. 
For his own part, he rested himself on the 
good sense of the House. 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that those 
who threw stones first, had no right to 
complain if stones were flung at them in 
return. The hon. member had used an 
expression towards the army at large, to 
which he had deemed it his duty to reply ; 
but he had not come down to the House 
for the purpose of speaking on this ques- 
tion; nor was he aware that it would 
come under discussion. Certainly it was 
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not a pleasant thing for a military man to 
be told, because he did not agree to the 
wild theories—he might say, absurdities— 
which were put forth by the hon. gentle- 
man, that the officers of the army were 
all slaves. He felt that he was justified 
in the language which he had used ; and 
if the hon. gentleman, or any other per- 
son, made the same assertion, he would 
have no hesitation in using the same lan- 
guage, because he thought that such an 
assertion deserved it. 

Mr. Hume.—If individuals in the king’s 
service are to be deprived of their situa- 
tions without the decision of a court- 
martial or inquiry of any kind, then, I 
say, that under such circumstances, every 
officer in the army is a slave. That was 
my observation. 

Sir H. Hardinge.—The “ if’s” of the 
hon. member render his statements very 
harmless. 

The motion was negatived. 


Aricna Mintvc Company.] Mr. R. 
Martin said, he had intended to move, 
that an addition should be made to the 
members of the select committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the proceedings of 
the Directors of the Arigna Mining Com- 
pany; but he had abandoned that inten- 
tion as his hon, friend (Mr. Brogden) had 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the committee as it stood. 

Mr. Brogden said, he certainly had ex- 
pressed a wish, when he read the list of 
the committee, that some alteration should 
be made in it. He had wished that some 
persons more conversant in the business of 
the city should be placed on it. He now, 
however, desired no alteration. He felt 
himself perfectly safe in the hands of 
those to whom the investigation had been 
intrusted, 
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Inpemnity Brrr—Oarts Importa- 
TIon.] Earl Bathurst, in rising to move 
the third reading of the bill for granting 
an indemnity for the admission of Foreign 
Grain, stated, that in the absence of his 
noble friend, whose continued indisposition 
prevented him from attending to his duties 
in that House, it became his business to 
state to their lordships the reasons which 
induced ministers to advise his majesty to 
issue an Order in Council, permitting the 
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importation of oats, peas, rye, and barley, 
into this country, under certain restrictions, 
at a time when by law they could not have 
been admitted. Their lordships were 
aware that the importation of all grain 
depended upon the averages struck on the 
six weeks from the four periods of the 
year ; namely, from the 15th of August, 
the 15th of November, the 15th of Febru- 
ary, and the 15th of May. According to 
the averages struck on the 15th of August 
last, oats and the other species of grain 
could not by law be imported. The 
average price at which the grain in ques- 
tion could be imported was 27s., and being 
so, their lordships would perceive, that, 
according to the construction of the law 
to which he alluded, grain could not 
be admitted into this country for home 
consumption until it reached that price. 
The consequence was, that up to the 15th 
of November no oats could be imported. 
The state of the harvest, with respect to 
corn, was known early, on account of ,the 
very early season. It was reported to be 
partially deficient in some places, but the 
deficiency of oats was reported to be uni- 
versal. With respect to Ireland, the crop 
of oats was very'bad ; which formed, in the 
northern parts of that country, the chief 
subsistence of the poor. At the same time 
there was every reason to apprehend that 
the scanty crop of that food, on which the 
lower orders in Ireland subsisted, would 
be still further diminished by importation 
into England, to supply the deficiency 
of the harvest in this country. In the 
northern parts of Scotland the crop was 
also deficient. A similar deficiency was 
experienced in Lancashire and Lincoln- 
shire. With respect to the hay-harvest, 
that was, unfortunately, also very scanty ; 
and the farmer looked with anxiety for the 
means of procuring fodder for his cattle. 
Thus the admission of foreign produce into 
this country furnished an additional supply 
to the English farmer of food for his cattle. 
Under all these circumstances, his majesty 
was advised to issue an Order in Council, 
to allow the importation of oats for home 
consumption under certain regulations. 
Importation of foreign grain was permitted, 
on the condition that the importer should 
give his bond for the payment of a certain 
duty, in the event of parliament approving 
of that duty; but unless parliament should 
approve of it, the obligation of paying any 
thing -would cease, as that obligation 
depended on the consent of parliament, 
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therefore not one shilling would be paid 
without the approval of parliament. 
The question now was, what was the duty 
to be imposed by this act? That duty was 
one of 2s. He should now state to their 
lordships two objections which might be 
raised against that duty. One objection 
was, that it was too low, and the other, 
that it was too high a duty; and, in order 
to meet both these objections, he would 
state what were the duties under the exist- 
ing act. Under that act the importation 
of oats was prohibited until the average 
price was above 27s. If the average price 
should be above 27s. and below 28s., a 
duty of 4s. per quarter was imposed ;_be- 
sides which, there was an additional duty 
of 2s., which the importer was obliged to 
pay for three months from the 15th of 
November, making upon the whole, a 
duty of 6s. per quarter. This was the 
operation of the act of 1822, which was 
the act on which the Corn-laws now 
depended. If, on the other hand, the 
average price was above 28s. and under 
30s., the importer was to pay 2s. per 
quarter, and also 2s. additional duty, from 
the 15th of November to the 15th of 
February, thus making a total duty of 4s. 
Therefore, it was wrong to contend, that a 
higher duty was imposed on the importer 
than he ought to have paid. It was assert- 
ed, that there had been so large an importa- 
tion, in consequence of the low duty, that 
the supply exceeded the demand ; in other 
words, that the supply was so great as to 
be injurious to the market. However, 
instead of the importation being prejudicial 
to the market, he would assert, that the 
only question was, whether the present 
market price was not higher than it would 
have been, had the Corn-laws been left to 
their regular course of operation. He 
therefore considered that a duty of 2s. was 
not too lowaone. Thatit was too higha 
one was asserted. Now, the average prices 
on the 15th of November being below 30s., 
the foreign importers would have been 
obliged to pay 4s. per quarter ; and it could, 
therefore, be no hardship to them to come 
under an obligation to pay 2s. In con- 
clusion, he would observe, that the power 
of admitting grain when prohibited by law 
was one which ought not to be exercised 
but on occasions of necessity ; and such 
necessity, he conceived, had occurred, and 
justified the issuing of the Order in 
Council. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was desirous 
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that he might not be understood as joining 
in the panegyrics which had been lavished 
on this Order in Council. In arguing the 
present question with the noble lord, he 
was sure they should not differ about the 
grounds on which the Order in Council 
had been issued, nor the law of the land 
as regarded importation. The noble lord 
had stated, that the only ground his 
majesty’s ministers took for issuing the 
Order in Council was necessity, ‘This 
was very proper; but their lordships would 
recollect what had passed in the last ses- 
sion, when it was proposed to sanction the 
importation of 500,000 quarters of wheat. 
On that occasion he had said, why grant 
any such extraordinary power? He had 
contended, that it was in the power of 
ministers toadmit any quantity they thought 
fit, provided the necessity of the case 
justified the opening of the ports; and he 
had further argued, that limiting the im- 
portation to 500,000 quarters might appear 
to be limiting the power of the government 
to that quantity; whereas ministers might, 
on their own responsibility, have admitted 
grain to any extent. But it was stated, 
that ministers knew that there would be a 
late harvest, and a deficient one of wheat ; 
and that; therefore, they considered it their 
indispensable -— apply for a discre- 
tionary power. ow, as to those reasons, 
it did so happen that the only grain of 
which there was an abundant crop was 
wheat, and that the harvest, so far from 
being late, was the earliest ever known. 
So much for prophetic legislation. His 
majesty had been advised to open the 
ports, and the noble lord said very truly, 


that the ports were shut on the 15th of} p 


August ; but did he mean to say that there 
was any thing to prevent the ports being 
open by the 15th of November? He be- 
lieved there was no person who had at- 
tended to the subject who would: not say, 
that if it had not been for the Order in 
Council, the ports would have been open 
at that time for oats; that is, that the 
price of oats would have been above 27s, 
Ministers, therefore, knew, or might have 
known, as every man in the country did, 
that if they had allowed the law to take its 
course, the ports would have been open for 
oats on the 15thof November. The mer- 
chants foresaw this, and had madearrange- 
ments for sending abroad and making 
purchases. He himself well knew that 
before the Order in Council was issued, 
many commissions had been sent abroad ; 
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but the consequence of issuing that Order 
was, that many merchants who had sent 
abroad for oats, found that they had to 
pay 2s. more for them than they expected. 
All that ministers did by this measure was 
to inform those who held grain in foreign 
countries of the deficiency. He certainly 
did not intend to object to this bill of in- 
demnity, because he was sensible that 
ministers meant well in issuing the Order 
in Council ; but he could not help saying, 
that the only effect of their measure had 
been, to make the merchants pay a higher 
price for the grain they purchased, and 
consequently to check their importations. 
The Order in Council could operate in 
no other way than that of giving to 
foreign merchants that information in a 
prompt and an authentic form, which would 
otherwise have come to them in a slow and 
uncertain manner. He would contend, 
that the rate of duty fixed by the Order in 
Council was entirely too high. In fact, at 
27s, no duty at all should have been im- 
posed upon oats, and were he an importer 
of that article he would resist the payment, 
and see what a court of justice would do 
afterwards, if the case were brought before 
it. His lordship proceeded to review the 
act of the 3rd of Geo. 4, and to contend, 
that by that act, neither by an Order in 
Council, nor by any other document, 
should a duty have been imposed when 
oats were as high as 27s. He did not 
mean to assert, that in the course they had 
pursued, ministers were influenced by any 
improper motive, but he denied that the 
effect of the Order had been an increase of 
the amount of oats brought into British 
orts. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
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Kina’s Mrssacr RresPectinG Por- 
TUGAL.| Mr.Secretary Canning presented, 
at the bar, the following Message from his 
Majesty, which was read by the Speaker: 

“ Grorce R. 

“« His Majesty acquaints the House of 
Commons, that his Majesty has received 
an earnest application from the Princess 
Regent of Portugal, claiming, in virtue of 
the ancient obligations of alliance and 
amity subsisting between his Majesty and 
the Crown of Portugal, his Majesty’s aid 
against an hostile aggression from Spain. 
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“‘ His Majesty has exerted himself, for 
some time past, in conjunction with. his 
Majesty’s ally the King of France, to pre- 
vent such an aggression; and repeated 
assurances have been given by the Court 
of Madrid, of the determination of his 
Catholic Majesty neither to commit, nor to 
allow to be committed, from his Catholic 
Majesty’s territory, any aggression against 
Portugal. 

“‘ But his Majesty has learnt with deep 
concern, that, notwithstanding these as- 
surances, hostile inroads into the territory 
of Portugal have been concerted in Spain, 
and have been executed under the eyes of 
Spanish authorities, by Portuguese regi- 
ments, which had deserted into Spain, and 
which the Spanish government had re- 
peatedly and solemnly engaged to disarm 
and to disperse. 

“His Majesty leaves no effort unex- 
hausted to awaken the Spanish govern- 
ment to the dangerous consequences of this 
apparent connivance. 

‘“* His Majesty makes this communica- 
tion to the House of Commons, with the 
full and entire confidence, that his faithful 
Commons will afford to his Majesty their 








cordial concurrence and support, in main- 
taining the faith of treaties, and in securing 
against ‘foreign hostility, the safety and | 
independence of the kingdom of Portugal, | 
the oldest ally of Great Britain. | 
"a 3 
After the Message had been read, | 
Mr. Secretary Canning rose, but in con- | 
sequence of indisposition, he spoke in tones | 
so feeble, that his words were very indi:- 
tinctly heard. He said, that in pursuance | 
of the custom usually observed on occa- | 
sions of this kind, he should now give | 
notice that he would to-morrow move an 
Address to his Majesty, thanking him for 
the communication which he had made | 
to the House, and affording him the | 
strongest assurances of the cordial support | 
and co-operation of his faithful Com- 
mons. It would be contrary to the prac- 
tice hitherto followed, for him to enter 
at present into any statement of the reasons 
which had induced his majesty to make 
to the House the communication they had 
just heard, and besides it would be unfair 
to the House itself, as it was totally un- 
prepared for such a discussion. He would 
therefore confine himself to moving, that | 
his Majesty’s Message be taken into con- ; 
sideration to-morrow. 
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upon a former evening he gave notice of 
his intention to bring the state of Portu- 
gal under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, he was influenced by a sincere and 
honest desire to enable the government, 
if it had any hesitation, to uphold with a 
strong hand the honour and interest of the 
Crown, which in this country were inse- 
parable from the honour and interest of 
the people. He could assure the right 
hon. Secretary, that in giving that notice, 
he was influenced by no party motive. The 
gentlemen with whom he acted knew of no 
party but their country, where its hofour 
and its interest were at stake. He felt 
great happiness in hearing the communi- 
cation which had just been made to them, 
and declared that it rendered unnecessary 
the proceeding which he should otherwise 
have deemed it incumbent to take. 

Mr. Canning said, it was out of the 
power of his majesty’s ministers to make 
any earlier communication to the House 
with regard to the inroad of the Portu- 
guese refugees, as the official despatches 
had arrived only on Friday night last. 

The motion was agreed to. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, December 12. 


Kino’s MrssaGE RESPECTING Portv- 
GAL.| On the order of the day being 


| read, for taking into consideration his 
| Majesty’s Message, 


Karl Bathurst rose, he began by ob- 
serving, that in proposing to move an 
humble Address to his Majesty, he thought 
it necessary to state to their lordships the 
grounds of the royal Message which he 
yesterday had the honour of bringing 
down to the House. Asin doing this, he 
should have to enter into some detailed 
explanations, he could not sufficiently re- 
gret that this duty should be in the ab- 
sence, from indisposition, of his noble 
friend the earl of Liverpool, imposed upon 
him; but fortunately, he was surrounded 
by colleagues, who would correct any in- 
advertency or mistake into which he 
might fall, and who were ready and able 
to supply any of his omissions. Their 
lordships were aware that sir Charles 
Stuart, who had gone on a mission to the 
court of Brazil, had proceeded from Rio 
de Janeiro to Lisbon, with instructions 
from the emperor of Brazil, relative to the 
settlement of the government of Portugal, 


Sir Robert Wilson observed, that when ' after the death of his father. Sir Charles 








er 
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was the bearer of an ordinance of the em-' Sir Charles, unwilling to interfere, depre- 
peror Don Pedro, by which he abdicated | cated engaging in this business; but he 
the crown of Portugal, which devolved | was repeatedly pressed by the emperor to 
upon his brother, Don Miguel, under cer- | accept the mission, and so many argu- 
tain conditions, the principal of which , ments were urged, that he found himself 
was, that there should be granted to Por-' at last no longer able to resist the ap- 
tugal what might be called a constitution, ; pointment. Their lordships would per- 
or in other words, a charter. It would be! ceive from what he had stated, that in 
proper for him here to state what the situ-! acceding to this proposition, sir Charles 
ation of sir Charles Stuart was when these | Stuart had acted wholly and entirely on 
events took place. Their lordships must | his own responsibility, and without any 
be aware, that negotiations had, for a long , instructions on the subject. from his ma- 
time, been carrying on, for the purpose | jesty’s government. He was the more 
of putting an end to the hostilities which | particular on this point, because it was de- 
subsisted between the kingdom of Portugal | sirable that it should be clearly understood, 
and the new empire of Brazil. These ne- | that his majesty’s government had no par- 
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gotiations ultimately terminated in the 
separation of the two Crowns, Brazil, 
being, in fact, no longer a colony, but in- 
dependent of Portugal. After much time 
had elapsed, things seemed to have arrived 
at such a state as to justify the appoint- 
ment of sir Charles Stuart on a mission to 
Portugal upon this subject. 
proceed to Lisbon, and thence, with such 
powers as he might there receive, to Bra- 
zil. Accordingly, sir Charles went to 
Lisbon on this delicate mission. It was 
then proposed to the king of Portugal, 
that he should grant a charter, or instru- 
ment, by which he should publicly ac- 


He was to | 


ticipation in the recent political transactions 
in Portugal, and that there had been no dis- 
position on their part to interfere, in any 
way, in the internal affairs of that country. 
On his arrival at Lisbon, sir Charles 
Stuart delivered the instruments he had 
brought from Brazil to the Vicegerent. 
On receiving the despatches, the princess 
regent determined on following the di- 
| rections they contained, and giving acon- 
| Stitution to Portugal. She was, however, 
| well aware that that constitution was cal- 
| culated to revive all the old animosities 
| which had but lately been allayed. In 
addition to this, the council of regency, 








knowledge the independence of Brazil; which was composed of the old ministers 
and that sir-Charles Stuart, who was at | of her father, remonstrated against her 
liberty to accept this mission, or some other | acceding to the propositions of Don Pedro. 
person appointed by his majesty, should | She was but a young princess, and had 
carry out this instrument to Brazil. The ; had little experience in public affairs, ex- 
king of Portugal appointed sir Charles | cept what she might have learned from the 


Stuart for this purpose. Sir Charles, 

therefore, carried out with him, to be de- 

livered into the hands of the emperor of | 
Brazil, the condition on which alone the | 
negotiation was to be concluded. Sir | 
Charles Stuart did deliver those conditions, | 
and having so done, this object was ac- | 
complished ; but he had still another duty | 
to discharge. He had been instructed, on | 
the condition of the independence. of Bra- | 
zil being granted, to negociate a treaty of | 
commerce between this country and Brazil. | 
Ife was in the discharge of this duty when | 
he received an account of the king of | 
Portugal’s death. In consequence of this | 
event, the emperor Don Pedro resigned the 


period of her father’s death up to the time 
of which he was speaking. These cir- 
cumstances did not, however, deter her 
from performing what she thought was her 
duty ; and she certainly proceeded with 
activity to take the necessary steps for 
carrying her brother’s intentions into effect. 
But, unfortunately, at this very time con- 
siderable discontent prevailed. The grant- 
ing the constitution was considered a fo- 
reign measure, and on that account 
viewed by many with dissatisfaction. It 
was found that Don Miguel had, in fact, 
a considerable party in the country, and 
discontent began to show itself among 
some of the troops. Instances of insur- 





Crown of Portugal to his brother, on cer- | rection occurred more particularly in the 
tain conditions, appointing at thesametime | distant previnces, where the revolt of 
his sister regent of the kingdom, and is- | the troops was with difficulty suppressed. 
suing a charter or constitution. The em- | The deserteistook refuge in Spain, and were 
peror applied to sir Charles Stuart to be | there cordia!ly zeceived. In a short time, 
the bearer of those documents to Portugal. | such a force was collected in that country 
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as was sufficient to give serious apprehen- 
sions to the government of Portugal—ap- 
prehensions which were much aggravated 
by the state of irritation of many of the 
frontier provinces. The government of Por- 
tugal had now two courses to pursue— 
either to call upon the Spanish government 
to give up the deserters, in virtue of a treaty 
subsisting between the two powers, or to 
retaliate, by giving a similar encourage- 
ment to Spanish refugees. The government 
of Portugal did not adopt either of those 
courses, and acted throughout with great 
forbearance and moderation. 
tented themselves with requiring that the 
armed rebels should be disarmed, and 
desiring that their arms should be sent to 
Portugal. His majesty’s ministers did not 
overlook. this system of forbearance, on 
account of which it became more neces- 
sary to press on the Spanish government 
to abandon its protection to the Portuguese 
rebels, Accordingly, remonstrance follow- 
edremonstrance ; and, in return, assurances 
were repeatedly given, that that system of 
protection should be put an end to; but 
no measure appeared to be adopted for the 
purpose of stopping the collection of an 
armed force on the territory of Portugal, 
to disarm the deserters, and deliver up 
their arms to the Portuguese government. 
In consequence of this state of things, his 
majesty’s minister at the court of Madrid 
notified to the Spanish government, that 
he should be under the necessity of leaving 
that capital, if the government did not 
disarm and disperse the Portuguese rebels. 
However, no proceeding for that purpose 
was adopted, and the deserters were 
allowed to retain possession of their arms, 
and to assemble on the frontiers. Soon 
after this remonstrance, accounts were 
received through France from Madrid, 
that a considerable force of Portuguese 
deserters had marched from Old Castile to 
the frontiers of Portugal ; but the Spanish 
government, in giving this information, 
accompanied it by assurances, that they 
had no concern with it. The French 
government was, however, so little satis- 
fied with this explanation, that orders were 
sent to the French ambassador to return 
immediately to Paris, if the Portuguese 
deserters were not dispersed ; and instruc- 
tions were given to the Chargé d’ Affaires 
to express, in the strongest terms, the dis- 
approbation of his government, of the 
proceedings which had taken place on the 
frontiers of Portugal. Three or four days 
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They con- | 
| so that, in truth, his authority for the fact 
/ was not better than that of the govern- 
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after the arrival of this intelligence, the 
Portuguese ambassador presented to this 
government a demand for military assist- 
ance from this country, in virtue of the 
existing treaties. The authority for making 
this demand had been placed in the hands 
of the Portuguese ambassador, for the 
purpose of his making use of it when the 
occasion for so doing should arrive. But 
it appeared, that he had received no official 
intelligence respecting the conduct of the 
Spanish court from his own government, 
and that the account which had reached 
him of the aggression came through France ; 


mentof thiscountry. No official despatches 
relative to the inroad had come from the 
Portuguese government. In a few days 
after, his majesty’s government received 
despatches from Mr. Lamb, which com- 
municated in substance the same intel- 
ligence which had previously come from 
Paris. He received it from the Spanish 
minister, which was, indeed, the same 
source from which the communication 
through France proceeded. The commu- 
nication of the Spanish minister was 
accompanied by a strong assurance, that 
the aggression had been made without the 
knowledge, and in direct opposition to the 
orders, of his government. On receiving 
this communication, Mr. Lamb, of course, 
made strong remonstrances against such 
proceedings, and took measures for ascer- 
taining what were the real views of the 
court of Madrid. As he had already 
stated, no authentic intelligence of an 
actual inroad by the Portuguese troops 
from Spain had yet been received ; but, on 
Friday night last, accounts reached his 
majesty’s government from Lisbon, of that 
event having taken place. What, how- 
ever, was very remarkable was, that the 
inroad now made known was not stated to 
have been made in the quarter mentioned 
in the account received through France 
from the Spanish government. It came 
from Estremadura. It was stated, that 
the large body of men who made this 
invasion came from thence armed and 
equipped by the Spanish authorities, and 
had been collected under the authority of 
the governor himself. It was further said, 
that the Spanish governor had given 
directions for some Spanish artillery to 
accompany the rebels. This was the 
report ; but, upon inquiry, it was denied. 
This force, however, advanced and took 
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possession of some places, among which 
was the town of Villa Viciosa. Their 
lordships would perceive that they had 
here the knowledge of a direct inroad 
upon Portugal. But, in addition to this 
affair, there was attached to it a consider- 
ation of importance, which would not 
have belonged to the occurrence, had it 
stood by itself. The proceedings which 
had taken place argued a communication 
from one part of the Spanish territory to 
another—a system of combination, by 
which it was arranged, that when this in- 
road should be made on one part of the 
Portuguese territory, another should, at 
the same time, be made on another point ; 
and showed that the aggressors were not 
confined to irruptions from Old Castile 
and Estremadura. This combined plan 
was of such a nature, that it must be sup- 
posed to have been sanctioned and pre- 
pared by the Spanish authorities, Con- 
siderable expense must have been incurred ; 
and the arms could not have been obtained 
without connivance. Had the aggression 


been confined to one part of the fronticr, | 
It 


the excuse might have been set up. 
might have been supposed to be the act of 
an individual governor neglecting the in- 
structions he had received. This certainly 
might have happened, though it had been 
the sincere intention of the Spanish 
government that the instructions given to 
the governors of provinces should be 
strictly observed. When, however, the 
aggression was of such a magnitude as 
that which he had described, a case was 
made out which called for the interference 
of his majesty’s government. Their lord- 
ships were aware, that in consequence of 
the alliance between Great Britain and 
Portugal, the latter was entitled, in case 
of invasion, to call upon this country for 
assistance. The first treaty with Portugal 
was concluded in 1661, and the second in 
1703. By the former, this country was 
bound to support her ally with 3,000 men ; 
by the latter, with 6,000. Holland was a 
party to those stipulations along with this 
country; but the government of the 
Netherlands had not renewed the treaties 
which subsisted between the former united 
provinces and Portugal. ‘There remained, 
therefore, no obligation on the part of Hol- 
land. But without any reference to those 
treaties, there certainly was sufficient 
ground for proceeding as his majesty’s 
government had done; for by the treaty of 
1815, which referred to that concluded 
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| with Portugal in 1810, the former obliga- 








tions were renewed; and it had been 
stipulated, that the arrangements then 
entered into were without prejudice to the 
ancient system of alliance between the 
two countries, which is declared to be still 
in full force. Now, though the attack on 
Portugal had not been made by Spanish 
troops, but by foreign troops, under the 
direction of Spanish authorities, and in the 
pay of Spain, the case was completely 
brought within the stipulations of the 
treaty; nor was the obligation on this 
country to afford assistance the less be- 
cause the aggression was made on the 
occasion of a civil war. He conceived, 
therefore, that the case did come strictly 
within the obligation of the treaty ; but, 
supposing that such treaties did not exist, 
he considered that it was for the interest 
of this country that assistance should be 
afforded to Portugal. The noble earl 
next proceeded to state, that it was the 
intention of government immediately to 
order out some British troops to Lisbon, 
for the assistance of our ally against any 
aggression on its territory; but that, in the 
mean time, it would be the earnest desire 
of his majesty’s government, to use every 
exertion to bring about a termination of 
the differences between the two states. 
Instructions to that effect had been sent 
off to our ambassadors at Lisbon and 
Madrid, and the advice that had been 
given, and would continue to be given, to 
the Portuguese government, would be to 
adopt the same system towards Spain, 
which it had been earnestly recommended 
to the latter power to observe towards 
Portugal. Portugal was advised not to 
give encouragement to the entrance of 
Spanish refugees—not to allow them, 
under any pretence, to enter that country 
armed—not to encourage, or countenance 
in any manner, inroads on the Spanish 
frontier, by Portuguese subjects on subjects 
of Spain. It was recommended, that 
every thing not necessary for the due 
protection of her own rights and the inte- 
erity of her kingdom, should be avoided 
by Portugal, which would increase irrita- 
tion between the two kingdoms; as any 
attempts of the kind would tend only to 
counteract the efforts of his majesty to 
put an end to the difference between the 
two states. It might be true, and he 
believed that, to a certain extent, it was, 
that there existed in Spain a faction which 
would set at defiance even the orders of 
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their own sovereign, if those orders did 
not fall in with their views. With such a 
faction there could be no treaty or nego- 
tiation ; but it was to be hoped, that when 
they perceived that the government of this 
country would not allow of any foreign 
interference with Portugal, their attempts 
would cease; that when they perceived 
that England would lend effectual assisi- 
ance .to resist any aggression on the 
Portuguese territory, they would lay down 
their arms, and that thus an end would be 
put to that cause of difference. He would 
not further trespass on their lordships, but 
would move, 

“* That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return to his Majesty 
the thanks of this House, for his Majesty’s 
gracious Message, in which his Majesty is 
graciously pleased to acquaint this House, 
that an earnest application has been made 
by the Princess Regent of Portugal, 
claiming, in virtue of the ancient obliga- 
tions of alliance and amity subsisting 
between his Majesty and the Crown of 
Portugal, his Majesty’s aid against an 
hostile aggression from Spain. 

‘To assure his Majesty that we parti- 
cipate in the feelings with which his 
Majesty has learnt, that, notwithstanding 
the assurances obtained from the Court of 
Madrid, by the joint representations of his 
Majesty and his ally the King of France, 
of the determination of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, neither to commit, nor to allow to 
be committed from his Catholic Majesty’s 
territory, any aggression against Portugal, 
hostile inroads into the territory of Por- 
tugal have been concerted in Spain, and 
have been executed under the eyes of 
Spanish authorities by Portuguese regi- 
ments which had deserted into Spain, and 
which the Spanish government had re- 
peatedly and solemnly engaged to disarm 
and to disperse. 

“ That we trust that his Majesty’s efforts 
to awaken the Spanish government to the 
dangerous consequences of this apparent 
connivance will be successful; but that 
we entreat his Majesty to believe, that his 
Majesty may confidently rely on the 
zeal and affection of this House, for 
their cordial concurrence and support in 
maintaining the faith of treaties, and in 
securing against foreign hostility the 
safety and independence of the kingdom 
of Portugal, the oldest ally of Great 
Britain.” 

Lord Holland trusted their lordships 
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would do him the justice to believe, that 
he did not use mere words of course, or 
mean to take merit to himself by any 
hypocritical cant upon this occasion, when 
he assured their lordships that he strongly 
felt that no good or wise man would ever 
give his vote for any measure which might 
lead to war, or to the necessity of war, 
without the deepest concern at the respon- 
sibility which attached to what he did. 
It must at all times present a subject of 
difficulty, when a man was called upon to 
vote on such a question, but more par- 
ticularly so on the present occasion, when 
the state of public credit, the amount of 
debt and taxation, and above all, the dis- 
tressed state of a great portion of the 
people were taken into consideration. 
Taking into consideration these circum- 
stances, any man must regret the neces- 
sity which called upon him for such a 
vote: yet, strongly impressed as he was 
with these feelings, he would not hesitate 
to say, that with a pure mind, a steady 
purpose, and a clear conscience, he gave 
his unqualified support to the address now 
moved by the noble earl; and he did so 
because it was his firm opinion, that an 
early assertion of the fixed determination 
of this country to maintain its honour, 
and the integrity of its ally, by enforcing 
an observance of the faith of treaties, 
would be the most effectual way to pre- 
vent a war. If he entertained any doubt 
at all of the measures now proposed, it 
was, perhaps, that they came a little too 
late. The noble earl had said, that we 
were bound to maintain the stipulations 
of the treaty with Portugal. In that he 
fully concurred, but he would go further, 
and say, that if no such treaties existed, a 
sense of honour, a sense of what was due 
to themselves, and to the interests of a 
power with which this country had been 
so long in amity, should induce their lord- 
ships to assent to the address now pro- 
posed. It was unnecessary for him, at 
that moment, to point out to their lord- 
ships the importance of Portugal as the 
ally of England. Highly as he valued 
the general services of the noble duke 
opposite, he thought that none of his great 
achievements were more important to this 
country, than those in which he showed 
that British strength and valour were 
sufficient to protect that favoured spot, 
Lisbon, against the world in arms. He 
thought it was for the interest of England, 
that Lisbon and the coast of Portugal 
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should always be in the hands of a power 
with whom this country was a favoured 
ally ; and he, therefore, entirely concurred 
in what had been stated by the noble earl 
on that subject. The insidious manner of 
the recent attack on Portugal, the little 
provocation, or rather the no provocation, 
given for such an aggression, must make 
England anxious to grant its aid, in the 
observance of its treaty; but, independ- 
ently of treaty, he hoped it would be 
granted’ with all that cordiality and 
sympathy which hatred of oppression must 
always inspire. He had expressed his 
hope, that the active measures now to be 
adopted might be effective in preventing a 
war; yet he should be disguising his real 
sentiments, did he not state, that if we did 
enter into a war with Spain, it would not 
be with a wretched, feeble, and faithless 
monarch, but with a fanatic and tyran- 
nical faction, not only militant in Spain, 
but dominant elsewhere—powerful, not 
merely from its uncontrolled sway in that 
country, but from its extensive influence 
all over the continent of Europe. It 
would, therefore, be, in that sense, an ob- 
ject to contend with of no very light 
nature. He now came to another ques- 
tion, on which he felt some delicacy, but 
it was most important and deserved serious 
consideration. He was glad to hear it 
stated, that the king of France had acted 
in conjunction with his majesty, in endea- 
vouring to dissuade the court of Spain 
from the aggression on Portugal, and he 
felt thankful for the early opportunity the 
French court took of giving us intelligence 
of what was passing in Spain. He wished, 
however, that he could view the conduct 
of France on this subject without distrust. 
But being called upon to act, we should 
act from experience—we should act from 
probability—and, looking to the past and 
the probability of the future, he thought 
we should receive with great caution every 
thing that was done on this subject, even 
by that power which it had cost so much 
of the blood and treasure of this country 
to restore. Their lordships were told that 
the French court had sent to Spain re- 
monstrances. Remonstrances! Of what 
kind? They had heard of the eloquence 
of the papers transmitted on this subject 
to the Spanish government. That elo- 
quence might be very great; but, when he 
viewed the relation in which France stood 
towards Spain— when he saw that she 
might command, or to use a milder term, 
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that she might ensure a ready obedience 
to her request, he would say that it was 
idle to talk of transmitting eloquent pa- 
pers. It was only waste of pen and ink, 
when she could at a single word produce 
the desired effect. If France were to say, 
in the words of the farce, “Go call a 
coach, and let a coach be called,” Spain 
must do it. Why, then, should time be 
spent in transmitting eloquent documents ? 
Eloquent as such papers might be, until he 
saw something else done, he must take 
leave to doubt the sincerity of France. 
The professed object of the remonstrance 
would be to control the workings of a 
faction now triumphant in Spain. But 
how was it triumphant, and why, and by 
whose means? Was it not by the aid of 
the French army? That army was marched 
into Spain under similar professions of sin- 
cerity to those now made by the French 
court. Had not their lordships, had not 
the country, heard repeated assurances of 
the sincerity of France, before its army 
crossed the Pyrenees? Over and over 
again, the French government had assured 
the British cabinet of its sincerity; but 
the army marched, and Spain was now 
held in military possession by France, 
which at the same time affected to remon- 
strate against certain proceedings which it 
could have prevented by a single word. 
These remarks might, perhaps, be consi- 
dered ungracious towards France, and also 
towards his majesty’s ministers, with whom 
he entirely concurred in the present address ; 
yet if he entertained some hopes that the 
course now proposed would be successful 
in preserving the integrity of Portugal, 
still the history of what had occurred 
forced him to believe, that a timely exer- 
cise of half the spirit now evinced, would 
have prevented the faction in Spain from 
being triumphant, and France from being 
now in military possession of that country. 
It might not be gracious to travel back to 
what was done in Europe formerly. He 
would admit that the question for their 
consideration was, what should be done 
for the protection of our ally; and what 
for ourselves? He would not, therefore, 
travel back to former periods, though many 
topics connected with what had taken 
place presented themselves to his mind. 
He would only add, that he would prefer 
fighting in Spain for the existence of Por- 
tugal, to fighting in Portugal for the 
existence of Ireland, or to fighting in Ire- 


land for the authority of England, He 
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thought that when the question of Ireland 
was before their lordships on a former oc- 
casion, they might have so decided upon 
it, as not to leave it to a period when it 
might be said to be forced from them from 


other considerations than an admission of | 


its justice. It was not, he trusted, yet too 
late, and as he expected that we should be 
successful in rescuing our ally from all 
further danger, he confidently hoped that 
we should seize the serene moment, and 
do that justice to Ireland which her case 
so urgently required. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he did 
not rise to offer any explanation why the 
British government had not at an earlier 
period taken the course now proposed ; 
for that he felt to be altogether unneces- 
sary. On the contrary, it was earnestly 
desired to put off to the latest moment at 
which negotiation could be available, that 
which their lordships had heard this day 
proposed. On this part of the question 
it was not necessary for him to dwell, but 
he hoped it would be permitted to him, 
who had had for several years the direc- 
tion of the resources of this country against 
the common enemy in the Peninsula, to 
state his opinion, that the perfidious acts 
of aggression on Portugal ought rather to 
be attributed to the servants of the Spanish 
government, than to that government 
itself. They ought, in his opinion, to be 
looked upon as the acts of the captains- 
general of provinces, and even of the 
ministers of the king of Spain, than as 
ordered or advised by his Catholic majesty. 
But to whomsoever they might be attri- 
buted, he fully concurred in the measures 
intended to repress them. It was impos- 
sible for him to see two armies on both 
sides of the Douro and the Guadianamaking 
preparations for inyasion, and actually 
violating the territory of Portugal, and 
not believe that those armaments were 
brought together with the connivance and 
concurrence of the authorities of the 
countries in which they were formed, 
Their aggressions, he thought, made out 
a casus foederis, and that would afford a 
sufficient justification of our interference ; 
but though the casus faderis existed, he 
did hope that the steps which we had 
taken would have the desired effect. He 
trusted that the exertions of his majesty, 
aided by those of his most Christian 
majesty, would have the effect of bringing 
the king of Spain to that sense of what 
was due to himself and his own dignity, 
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which would prevent him from allowing 
any aggression on the territories of his 
neighbour, and our near ally. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he rose 
for the purpose of expressing his opinion, 
that it was most desirable for the interests 
of this country, and, he would add, for the 
interests of the whole world, that the 
measures proposed to be adopted by his 
majesty should have the cordial and una- 
nimous approbation of their lordships, 
He was the more anxious to deliver his 
opinion, because he wished it to be un- 
derstood, that it was not from indifference, 
that he had not addressed their lordships 
at an earlier period. When it had be- 
come notorious by the promulgation of 
the despatch which had been alluded to 
by the noble earl, that the territory of 
our ancient ally had been invaded, under 
circumstances which obviously showed 
that it had been done with the participa- 
tion of Spain, he could assure their lord- 
ships, that it had not been until after the 
most anxious deliberation, that he had 
resolved to abstain from asking for such 
an explanation from his majesty’s ministers 
as this most unwarrantable aggression 
seemed to call for. The resolution to 
which he had come was founded on a 
belief, which the proceedings of this day 
justified, that there would not be wanting 
on the part of the government, either a 
disposition to watch, or an inclination to 
act. He agreed with the noble duke, that 
it was a fair cause of commendation to 
his majesty’s ministers that they had en- 
deavoured to avert the calamities of war, 
as long as they could do so with any hope 
of success. He had no doubt that they 
would persevere with earnestness in the 
same spirit to check the progress of the 
invasion which had actually taken place, 
and which, under the circumstances de- 
scribed by the noble duke, left no doubt 
that Spain was involved in the design, 
that had prompted that invasion. He 
would not inquire whether it had been 
actually committed by the authority of 
the monarch, who appeared to profess 
one thing while he did another, or by 
means of that faction to which the noble 
duke had alluded: for this was clear, that 
it ought to be stopped at once, with as 
little hesitation by his majesty’s ministers, 
as, he trusted, this House would. display 
in expressing their approbation of the 
measures the government should adopt. 
Any apparent hesitation on our part, 
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would have been the worst policy that 
could have been adopted—-the worst 
policy, not only towards the government 
of that country which appeared to have 
been the aggressor, but, he would add, 
the worst policy towards that other coun- 
try, which, he was glad to learn, was com- 
bined with us in the design of preventing 
the further progress of the outrage which 
had been committed on our ally. He 
was sure, however, that the interference of 
the latter government for that purpose 
would not be less effectually made, nor 
less sincerely urged, when they should be 
convinced that it was the determination 
of this country to support by arms the 
just and sound principles of policy on 
which our treaties had been made. It 
might also be expedient to suggest to that 
country, if the necessity should arise, that 
it was consistent with common sense and 
common justice to adopt measures which 
should, for the future, compel Spain, at 
her peril, to respect the rights, and to re- 
frain from attacking the independence of 
her neighbour. He had no doubt that 
the casus foderis had arisen, and that 
upon the faith of treaties his majesty’s 
government were compelled to adopt the 
measures which they had entered upon; 
but he would go further, and say, that 
upon principles of policy alone, this coun- 
try ought to interfere for the defence of 
Portugal—not merely for the purpose of 
checking the attack which was now made 
on it, but also for the purpose of arresting 
at this point that attempt at interfering 
with the independence of nations, which, 
if permitted by a monarch so feeble as 
that by whom it was now made, could not 
fail to lead to courses ruinous to the in- 
terests and institutions of every free coun- 
try. For these reasons, he repeated, it 
had become the duty of this country to 
resist the present outrage of Spain on 
Portugal—not less for the protection of 
her own interests, than for that of the 
rights and interests of all nations. He 
was prepared, then, to say, that the cir- 
cumstances required the government of 
this country to use, as they had resolved 
to do, the military resources of the coun- 
try, even if they had not been bound to 
do so by the faith of treaties entered into 
long ago, and repeatedly and solemnly 
renewed. He was convinced that it was 
incumbent on the government to take and 
pursue a decisive course; and feeling this, 
It was impossible for him to refrain from 
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expressing his approbation of the measures 
which had been adopted, and of the ad- 
dress which had been moved. He trusted 
there was no reason to doubt that every 
effort had been made to warn Spain of 
the danger of the course she was pursuing. 
He joined in the hope expressed by the 
noble duke; but he confessed it was 
rather a hope than a belief, that the ag- 
gression which was the cause of this dis- 
cussion had emanated, not from the mo- 
narch and the government of Spain, but 
from a faction which was unhappily too 
powerful in that country. But, whether 
it emanated from that monarch, or from 
persons who unfortunately were able to 
govern the resources of the country, it 
mattered not; the principle was odious, 
and must be resisted ; and, therefore, un- 
less the progress of the outrage should be 
immediately arrested, and no danger ex- 
isted of further encroachment, he had no 
difficulty in expressing a hope that the mea- 
sures of the government would have the cor- 
dial support of both Houses of parliament. 
For his own part, he was prepared to vote 
for the Address, and to pledge his support 
hereafter to any measures which might be 
necessary to give effect to the policy on 
which this country had hitherto acted, 
and was bound still to act. 
The Address was agreed to, nem. diss. 
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Appress oN THE Kineo’s Messace 
respectinG Portrucat.] Mr. Secretary 
Canning moved the order of the day, for 
taking into consideration His Majesty’s 
Message. The Message having been read, 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose and ad- 
dressed the House as follows :* 

Mr. Speaker; in proposing to the 
House of Commons to acknowledge, by 
an humble and dutiful Address, his 
Majesty’s most gracious Message, and to 
reply to it in terms which will be, in 
effect, an echo of the sentiments, and a 
fulfilment of the anticipations of that 
Message, I feel that, however confident I 
may be in the justice, and however clear 
as to the policy of the measures therein 
announced, it becomes me as a British 
minister, recommending to parliament any 
step which may approximate this country 





* From the original edition, printed for 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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even to the hazard of a war, while I ex- 
plain the grounds of that proposal, to 
accompany my explanation with expres- 
sions of regret. 

I can assure the House, that there is 
not within its walls any set of men more 
deeply convinced than his majesty’s minis- 
ters, nor any individual more intimately 
persuaded than he who has now the 
honour of addressing you—of the vital 
importance of the continuance of peace, 
to this country and to the world. So 
strongly am I impressed with this opinion 
—and for reasons of which I will put the 
House more fully in possession before I 
sit down—that, I declare, there is no 
question of doubtful or controverted policy ; 
no opportunity of present national advan- 
tage; no precaution against remote diffi- 
culty; which I would not gladly compro- 
mise, pass over, or adjourn, rather than 
call on parliament to sanction, at this 
moment, any measure which had a ten- 
dency to involve the country in war. But, 
at the same time, Sir, I feel that which 
has been felt, in the best times of Eng- 
glish history, by the best statesmen of 
this country, and by the parliaments by 
whom those statesmen were supported—I 
feel that there are two causes, and but 
two causes, which cannot be either com- 
promised, passed over, or adjourned. 
These causes are, adherence to the na- 
tional faith, and regard for the national 
honour. 

Sir, if I did not consider both these 
causes as involved in the proposition which 
I have this day to make to you, I should 
not address the House, as I now do, in 
the full and entire confidence that the 
gracious communication of his majesty 
will be met by the House with the con- 
currence of which his majesty has declared 
his expectation. 

In order to bring the matter, which I 
have to submit to you, under the cogni- 
zance of the House, in the shortest and 
clearest manner, I beg leave to state it, 
in the first instance, divested of any col- 
lateral considerations. It is a case of law 
and of fact—of national law on the one 
hand, and of notorious fact on the other ; 
such as it must be, in my opinion, -as 
impossible for parliament as it was for the 
government, to regard in any but one 
light; or, to come to any but one conclu- 
sion upon it. 

Among the alliances by which, at dif- 
ferent periods of our history, this country 
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has been connected with the other nations 
of Europe, none is so ancient in origin, 
and so precise in obligation—none has 
continued so long and been observed so 
faithfully—of none is the memory so inti- 
mately interwoven with the most brilliant 
records of our triumphs, as that by which 
Great Britain is connected with Portugal. 
It dates back to distant centuries; it has 
survived an endless variety of fortunes, 
Anterior in existence to the accession of 
the House of Braganza to the throne of 
Portugal—it derived, however, fresh vigour 
from that event; and never, from that 
epoch to the present hour, has the inde- 
pendent monarchy of Portugal ceased to 
be nurtured by the friendship of Great 
Britain. This alliance has never been 
seriously interrupted; but it has been 
renewed by repeated sanctions. It has 
been maintained under difficulties by 
which the fidelity of other alliances was 
shaken, and has been vindicated in fields 
of blood and of glory. 

That the alliance with Portugal has 
been always unqualifiedly advantageous to 
this country—that it has not been some- 
times inconvenient and sometimes burthen- 
some—I am not bound nor prepared to 
maintain. But no British statesman, so 
far as I know, has ever suggested the ex- 
pediency of shaking it off: and it is assu- 
redly not at a moment of need, that 
honour, and what 1 may be allowed to 
call national sympathy, would permit us 
to weigh, with an over-scrupulous exact- 
ness, the amount of difficulties and dan- 
gers attendant upon its faithful and stead- 
fast observance. What feelings of nation- 
al honour would forbid, is forbidden alike 
by the plain dictates of national faith. 

It is not at distant periods of history, 
and in by-gone ages only, that the traces 
of the union between Great Britain and 
Portugal are to be found. In the last 
compact of modern Europe, the compact 
which forms the basis of its present inter- 
national law—I mean the treaty of Vienna 
of 1815—this country, with its eyes open 
to the possible inconveniences of the con- 
nection, but with a memory awake to its 
past benefits—solemnly renewed the pre- 
viously existing obligations of alliance and 
amity with Portugal. I will take leave to 
read to the House the third article of the 
treaty concluded at Vienna in 1815, be- 
tween Great Britain on the one hand, and 
Portugal on the other. It is couched in 
the following terms;--“The Treaty of 
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Alliance concluded at Rio de Janeiro, on 
the 19th of February, 1810, being founded 
on circumstances of a temporary nature, 
which have happily ceased to exist, the 
said Treaty is hereby declared to be void 
in all its parts, and of no effect; without 
prejudice, however, to the ancient Treaties 
of alliance, friendship, and guarantee, 
which have so long and so happily subsist- 
ed between the two Crowns, and which 
are hereby renewed by the High Contract- 
ing Parties, and acknowledged to be of 
full force and effect.” 

In. order to appreciate the force of this 
stipulation—recent in point of time, re- 
cent also in the sanction of parliament— 
the House will perhaps allow me to ex- 
plain shortly the circumstances in refer- 
ence to which it was contracted. In the 
year 1807, when, upon the declaration of 
Buonaparte—that the House of Braganza 
had ceased to reign—the king of Portu- 
gal, by the advice of Great Britain, was 
induced to set sail for the Brazils; almost 
at the very moment of his most faithful 
majesty’s embarkation, a secret conven- 
tion was signed between his majesty and 
the king of Portugal, stipulating that, in 
the event of his most faithful majesty’s 
establishing the seat of his government in 
Brazil, Great Britain would never acknow- 
ledge any other dynasty than that of the 
House of Braganza on the throne of Por- 
tugal. That convention, I say, was con- 
temporaneous with the migration to the 
Brazils; a step of great importance at 
the time, as removing from the grasp of 
Buonaparte the sovereign family of Bra- 
ganza. Afterwards, in the year 1810, 
when the seat of the king of Portugal’s 
government was established at Rio de 
Janeiro, and when it seemed probable, in 
the then apparently hopeless condition of 
the affairs of Europe, that it was likely 
long to continue there, the secret conven- 
tion of 1807, of which the main object 
was accomplished by the fact of the emi- 
gration to Brazil, was abrogated; and a 
new and public treaty was concluded, into 
which was transferred the stipulation of 
the convention of 1807, binding Great 
Britain, so long as his faithful majesty 
should be compelled to reside in Brazil, 
not to acknowledge any other sovereign of 
Portugal than a member of the House of 
Braganza. That stipulation which had 
hitherto been secret, thus became patent, 
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happy conclusion of the war, the option 
was afforded to the king of Portugal of 
returning to his European dominions. It 
was then felt, that, as the necessity of his 
most faithful majesty’s absence from Por- 
tugal had ceased, the ground of the obli- 
gation originally contracted in the secret 
convention of 1807, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the patent treaty of 1810, was 
removed. ‘The treaty of 1810 was there- 
fore annulled at the congress of Vienna ; 
and in lieu of the stipulation not to ac- 
knowledge any other sovereign of Portu- 
gal than a member of the House of Bra- 
ganza, was substituted that which I have 
just read to the House. 

Annulling the treaty of 1810, the treaty 
of Vienna renews and confirms (as the 
House will have seen) all former treaties 
between Great Britain and Portugal ; de- 
scribing them as “ ancient treaties of al- 
liance, friendship, and guarantee;” as 
having “ long and happily subsisted be- 
tween the two Crowns;” and as being al- 
lowed, by the two high contracting parties, 
to remain ‘‘ in full force and effect.” 

What then is the force—what is the ef- 
fect of those ancient treaties?—I am pre- 
pared to show to the House what it is. 
But before I do so, I must say, that if all 
the treaties to which this article of the 
treaty of Vienna refers, had perished by 
some convulsion of nature, or had, by 
some extraordinary accident, been con- 
signed to total oblivion, still it would be 
impossible not to admit, as an incontest- 
able inference from this article of the 
treaty of Vienna alone, that in a moral 
point of view, there is incumbent on Great 
Britain, a decided obligation to act as the 
effectual defender of Portugal. If I could 
not shew the letter of a single antecedent 
stipulation, I should still contend that a 
solemn admission, only ten years old, of 
the existence at that time of “Treaties of 
Alliance, Friendship, and Guarantee,” 
held Great Britain to the discharge of the 
obligations which that very description 
implies. But fortunately there is no such 
difficulty in specifying the nature of those 
obligations. All the preceding treaties 
exist; all of them are of easy reference ; 
all of them are known to this country, to 
Spain, to every nation of the civilized 
world. They are so numerous, and their 
general result is so uniform, that it may 
be sufficient to select only two of them to 
show the nature of all. 
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treaty of 1661, which was concluded at 
the time of the marriage of Charles the 
second with the Infanta of Portugal. 
After reciting the marriage, and making 
over to Great Britain, in consequence of 
that marriage, first a considerable sum of 
money, and secondly, several important 
places; some of which, as Tangier, we no 
longer possess; but others of which, as 
Bombay, still belong to this country— 
the treaty runs thus ;—* In consideration 
of all which grants, so much to the benefit 
of the king of Great Britain, and his sub- 
jects in general, and of the delivery of 
those important places to his said majesty, 
and his heirs for ever, &c. the king of 
Great Britain does profess and declare, 
with the consent and advice of his coun- 
cil, that he will take the interest of Por- 
tugal and all its dominions to heart, de- 
fending the same with his utmost power, 
by sea and land, even as England itself ;” 
—and it then proceeds to specify the suc- 
cours to be sent, and the manner of send- 
ing them. I come next to the treaty of 
1703 ; a treaty of alliance contemporane- 
ous with the Methuen treaty which has 
regulated for upwards of a century the 
commercial relations of the two countries. 
The treaty of 1703 was a tripartite en- 
gagement between the States-general of 
Holland, England, and Portugal. The 
second article of that treaty sets forth, 
“‘ that if ever it shall happen that the kings 
of Spain and France, either the present or 
the future, that both of them together, or 
either of them separately, shall make war, 
or give occasion to suspect that they in- 
tend to make war upon the kingdom of 
Portugal, either on the continent of Eu- 
rope, or on its dominions beyond seas; 
her majesty the queen of Great. Britain 
and, the lords. the States-general, shall use 
their friendly offices with the said kings, 
or either of them, in order to persuade 
them to observe the terms of peace towards 
Portugal, and not to make war upon it.” 
The third article declares, that, in the 
event of these “‘ good offices not proving 
successful, but altogether ineffectual, so 
that war should be made by the aforesaid 
kings or by either of them, upon Portu- 


gal, the above-mentioned powers of Great. 


Britain and Holland, shall make war with 
all their force, upon. the foresaid kings or 


king wha shall carry hostile arms into} 


Portugal; and towards that war which 
shall be carried on in Europe, they shall: 
supply 12,000 men, whom, they: shall arm 
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and pay, as well when in quarters as in 
action; and the said high allies shall be 
obliged to keep that number of men com- 
plete, by recruiting it from time to time 
at their own expense.” 

I am aware, indeed, that with respect 
to either of the treaties which I have 
quoted, it is possible to raise a question— 
whether variation of circumstances or 
change of times may not have somewhat 
relaxed its obligations.: The treaty of 
1661, it might be said, was so loose and 
prodigal in the wording ; it is so unreason- 
able, so wholly out of nature, that any one 
country should be expected to defend 
another, ‘‘ even as itself;” such stipula- 
tions are of so exaggerated a character as 
to resemble effusions of feeling rather 
than enunciations of deliberate compact. 
Again, with respect to the treaty of 1703, 
if the case rested on that treaty alone, 
a question might be raised, whether or 
not, when one of the contracting parties 
—Holland—had since so changed her 
relations with Portugal, as to consider her 
obligations under the treaty of 1703 as 
obsolete—whether or not, I say, under 
such circumstances, the obligation on the 
remaining party be not likewise void. I 
should not hesitate to answer both these 
objections in the negative. But, without 
entering into such a controversy, it is 
sufficient for me to say, that the time and 
place for taking such objections was at the 
Congress at Vienna. ‘Then and there it 
was, that if you indeed considered these 
treaties as obsolete, you ought. frankly 
and fearlessly to have declared them to be 
so. But then and there, with your eyes 
open, and in the face of all modern 
Europe, you proclaimed anew the ancient 
treaties of alliance, friendship, and guaran- 
tee, “so long subsisting between the 
Crowns of Great Britain and Portugal,” 
as still “ acknowledged by Great Britain,” 
It is 
not, however, on specific articles alone—it 
is not so much, perhaps, on either of these 
ancient treaties, taken separately—as it is 
on the spirit and understanding of the 
whole body of treaties, of which the 
essence: is. concentrated and preserved in 
the Treaty of Vienna, that we acknowledge 
in Portugal a right to look to Great 
Britain as her ally and defender.. 

This, Sir, being the state, morally and 
politically, of our obligations towards Por- 
tugal, it is obvious, that when Portugal, in 
apprehension of the:coming storm,. called 
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on Great Britain for assistance, the only 
hesitation on ourpart could be—not whether 
that assistance was'due, supposing; the oc- 
casion for demanding it to arise—but sim- 
ply whether that occasion—m other words, 
whether the casus foederis—had. arisen. 

I understand, indeed, that m some 
quarters it has been imputed to his ma- 
jesty’s mimisters, that an extraordinary 
delay intervened between the taking of 
the determination to give assistance to 
Portugal, and the carrying of that deter- 
mination into effect. But how stands the 
fact? On Sunday, the 3rd of this month, 
we received from the Portuguese ambas- 
sador a direct and formal demand of 
assistance against @ hostile aggression 
from Spain. Our answer was—that al- 
though rumours had reached us through 
France, his majesty’s government had not 
that accurate information—that official 
and precise intelligence of facts—on which 
they could properly found an application 
to parliament. It was only on last Friday 
night that this precise information arrived. 
On Saturday his majesty’s confidential 
servants came to a decision. On Sunday 
that decision received the sanction of his 
majesty. On Monday it was communi- 
cated to both Houses of parliament—-and 
this day, Sir—at the hour in which I have 
the honour of addressing you—the troops 
are on their march for embarkation. 

I trust then, Sir, that no unseemly de~ 
lay is imputable to government. But, 
undoubtedly, on the other hand, when 
the claim of Portugal for assistance—a 
claim, clear indeed in justice, but at the 
same time fearfully spreading in: its pos- 
sible consequences, came before us, it was 
the duty of his majesty’s government_to 
do nothing on hearsay. Tlie eventual 
force of the claim was admitted; but a 
thorough knowledge of facts was neces- 
sary before the compliance with that claim 
could be granted. The government: here 
laboured under some disadvantage. The 
rumours which reached us through Madrid 
were obviously distorted, to answer partial 
political purposes; and the intelligence 
through the press of France, though sub- 
stantially correct, was, in particulars, 
vague and contradictory. A’ measure of 
grave and serious moment could never be 
founded on such authority ; nor could: the 
ministers. come down to parliament until 
they had a confident assurance that the 
ease which they had to lay before the 
legislature was' true in all its parts. 
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But there was another reason whiclr in- 
duced a necessary caution. In former 
instances, when Portugal applied to this 
country for assistance, the whole power 
of the state in Portugal was vested in the 
person of the monarch. ‘The expression 
of his wish, the manifestation of his de- 
sire, the putting forth of his claim, was 
sufficient ground for immediate and de- 
cisive action on the part of Great Britain 
—supposing the casus federis to be made 
out. But, on this occasion, mquiry was, 
in the first place, to be made, whether, 
according. to the new constitution of Por- 
tugal, the call upon Great Britain was 
made with the consent of all the powers 
and authorities competent to make it; so 
as to carry with it an assurance of that 
reception im Portugal for our army whiclr 
the army of a friend and ally had a right 
to expect. Before a British soldier should 
put his foot on Portuguese ground, nay, 
before he should leave the shores of Eng- 
land, it was our duty to ascertain’ that the 
step taken by the regency of Portugal was 
taken with the cordial concurrence of the 
legislature of that country. It was but 
this morning that we received intelligence 
of the proceedings of the Chambers at 
Lisbon, which establishes the fact of such’ 
concurrence. This intelligence is con- 
tained in a despatch from sir W. A’Court, 
dated 29th of November, of which I will 
read an extract to the House. ‘‘ The day 
after the news arrived of the entry of the 
rebels into Portugal, the ministers’ de- 
manded: from the Chambers an extension 
of power for the executive government ; 
and the permission to apply for foreign 
succours, in virtue of ancient treaties, in 
the event of their being deemed: necessary. 
The deputies gave the requisite authority 
by acclamation; and an equally good 
spirit was manifested: by the peers, who 
granted every power that the ministers 
could possibly require. They went even 
further, and rising in a body from their 
seats, declared their devotion to their 
country, and their readiness to give their 
personal services, if necessary, to repel 
any hostile invasion. The duke de Cadaval, 
president of the Chamber, was the first to 
make this declaration: and: the minister 
who described this proceeding to me said, 
it was a movément worthy of the good 
days of Portugat!” 

I have thus incidentally disposed of the 
supposed: imputatiom of delay in comply- 
me | with the requisition of the Portuguese 
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government. The main question, how- 
ever, is this—Was it obligatory upon us 
to comply with that requisition? In 
other words, had the casus federis arisen ? 
In our opinion it had. Bands of Portu- 
guese rebels, armed, equipped, and trained 
in Spain, had crossed the Spanish frontier, 
carrying terror and devastation into their 
own country, and proclaiming sometimes 
the brother of the reigning sovereign of 
Portugal, sometimes a Spanish princess, 
and sometimes even Ferdinand of Spain, 
as the rightful occupant of the Portuguese 
throne. These rebels crossed the frontier, 
not at one point only, but at several 
points: for it is remarkable, that the 
aggression on which the original applica- 
tion to Great Britain for succour was 
founded is not the aggression with refer- 
ence to which that application has been 
complied with. The attack announced 
by the French newspapers was on the 
north of Portugal, in the province of 
Tras-os-Montes; an official account of 
which has been received by his majesty’s 
government only this day. But on Friday 
an account was received of an invasion in 
the south of Portugal, and of the capture 
of Villa Viciosa, a town lying on the road 
from the southern frontier to Lisbon. 
This new fact established, even more 
satisfactorily than a mere confirmation of 
the attack first complained of would have 
done, the systematic nature of the aggres- 
sion from Spain against Portugal. One 
hostile irruption might have been made 
by some single corps escaping from their 
quarters—by some body of stragglers, who 
might have evaded the vigilance of Spanish 
authorities; and one such accidental and 
unconnected act of violence might not 
have been conclusive evidence of cogni- 
zance and design on the part of those 
authorities. But when a series of attacks 
are made along the whole line of a frontier, 
it is difficult to deny that such multiplied 


instances of hostility are evidence of con- | 


certed aggression. 

If a single company of Spanish soldiers 
had crossed the frontier in hostile array, 
there could not, it is presumed, be a 
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Portugal had given birth and nurture ? 
What petty quibbling would it be to say, 
that an invasion of Portugal from Spain 
was not a Spanish invasion, because 
Spain did not employ her own troops, but 
hired mercenaries to effect her purpose 2 
and what difference is it, except as aggra- 
vation, that the mercenaries in this 
instance were natives of Portugal. 

I have already stated, and I now repeat, 
that it never has been the wish or the 
pretension of the British government to 
interfere in the internal concerns of the 
Portuguese nation. Questions of that 
kind the Portuguese nation must settle 
among themselves. But if we were to 
admit that hordes of traitorous refugees 
from Portugal ‘with Spanish arms—or 
arms furnished or restored to them by 
Spanish authorities—in their hands, might 
put off their country for one purpose, 
and put it on again for another — put it 
off for the purpose of attack, and put it 
on again for the purpose of impunity 
— if, I say, we were to admit this 
juggle, and either pretend to be deceived 
by it ourselves, or attempt to deceive 
Portugal into a belief that there was 
nothing of external attack, nothing of 
foreign hostility, in such a system of 
aggression— such pretence and attempt. 
would perhaps be only ridiculous and con- 
temptible ; if they did not acquire a much 
more serious character from being em- 
ployed as an excuse for infidelity to 
ancient friendship, and as a pretext for 
getting rid of the positive stipulations of 
treaties. 

This, then, is the case which I lay before 
the House of Commons. Here is, on the 
one hand, an undoubted pledge of 
national faith—not taken in a corner— 
not kept secret between the parties—but 
publicly recorded amongst the annals of 
history, in the face of the world. Here 
are, on the other hand, undeniable acts of 
foreign aggression, perpetrated, indeed, 
principally through the instrumentality of 
domestic traitors; but supported with 
foreign means, instigated by foreign 
councils, and directed to foreign ends. 
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doubt as to the character of that invasion. | 
Shall bodies of men, armed, clothed, and | 
regimented by Spain, carry fire and sword | 
into the bosom of her unoffending neigh- | 
bour, and shall it be pretended that no | 
attack, no invasion has taken place, be- | 
cause forsooth, these outrages are com-| 
mitted against Portugal by men to whom | 


Putting these facts, and this pledge 
together, it is impossible that his majesty 
should refuse the call that has been made 
upon him; nor can parliament, I am 
convinced, refuse to enable his majesty to 
fulfil his undoubted obligations, I am 
willing to rest the whole question of 
to-night, and to call for the vote of the 
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House of Commons upon this simple case; 
divested altogether of collateral circum- 
stances; from which I especially wish to 
separate it, in the minds of those who hear 
me, and also in the minds of others, to 
whom what I now say will find its way. 
If I were to sit down this moment, without 
adding another word, I have no doubt but 
that I should have the concurrence of the 
House in the Address which I mean to 
propose. 

When I state this, it will be obvious to 
the House, that the vote for which I am 
about to call upon them, is a vote for the 
defence of Portugal, not a vote for war 
against Spain. I beg the House to keep 
these two points entirely distinct in their 
consideration. For the former I think I 
have said enough, If, in what I have now 
further to say, I should bear hard upon the 
Spanish government ; I beg that it may be 
observed, that unjustifiable as I shall 
show their conduct to have been — con- 
trary to the law of nations, contrary to 
the law of good neighbourhood, con- 
trary, I might say, to the laws of God 
and man — with respect to Portugal— 
still I do not mean to preclude a locus 
penitentia, a possibility of redress and 
reparation. It is our duty to fly to the 
defence of Portugal—be the assailant who 
he may. And, be it remembered, that, in 
thus fulfilling the stipulations of ancient 
treaties, of the existence and obligation of 
which all the world are aware, we, accord- 
ing to the universally admitted con- 
struction of the law of nations, neither 
make war upon that assailant, nor give to 
that assailant, much less to any other 
power, just cause of war against ourselves, 

Sir, the present situation of Portugal is 
so anomalous, and the recent years of her 
history are crowded with events so 
unusual, that the House will, perhaps, not 
think that I am unprofitably wasting its 
time, if I take the liberty of calling its 
attention shortly and succinctly to those 
events, and to their influence on the 
political relations of Europe. [t is known 
that the consequence of the residence of 
the king of Portugal in Brazil, was to raise 
the latter country from a colonial to a 
metropolitan condition ; and that from the 
time when the king began to contemplate 
his return to Portugal, there grew up in 
Brazil a desire of independence that 
threatened dissension, if not something 
like civil contest between the European 
and American dominions of the House of 
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Braganza. It is known also that Great 
Britain undertook a mediation between 
Portugal and Brazil, and induced the king 
to consent to a separation of the two 
Crowns—confirming that of Brazil on the 
head of his eldest son. The ink with 
which this agreement was written. was 
scarcely dry, when the unexpected death 
of the king of Portugal produced a new 
state of things, which re-united on the 
same head the two Crowns .which it had 
been the policy of England, as well as of 
Portugal, and of Brazil to separate. On 
that occasion, Great Britain, and another 
European court, closely connected with 
Brazil, tendered advice to the emperor of 
Brazil, now become king of Portugal ; 
which advice it cannot be accurately said 
that his imperial majesty followed—be- 
cause he had decided for.himself before it 
reached Rio de Janeiro; but in conformity 
with which advice, though not in conse- 
quence of it, his imperial majesty deter- 
mined to abdicate the Crown of . Portugal 
in favour of his eldest daughter. .But the 
emperor of Brazil had done more. What 
had not been foreseen—what would have 
been beyond the province of any foreign 
power to advise—his imperia}. majesty had 
accompanied his abdication of the Crown 
of Portugal with the grant of a free con- 
stitutional charter to that kingdom. 

It has been surmised that this measure, as 
well as the abdication which it accompanied, 
was the offspring of our advice. No such 
thing: Great Britain did not suggest this 
measure. It is not her duty nor her prac- 
tice to offer suggestions for the internal 
regulation of foreign states. She neither 
approved nor disapproved of the grant of 
a constitutional charter to Portugal : her 
opinion upon that grant was never re- 
quired. True it is, that the instrument of 
the constitutional charter was brought to 
Europe by a gentleman of high trust in 
the service of the British government. Sir 
C. Stuart had gone to Brazil to negociate 
the separation between that country and 
Portugal. In addition to his character of 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain, as the 
mediating power, he had also been in- 
vested by the king of Portugal with the 
character of his most faithful majesty’s 
plenipotentiary for the negotiation with 
Brazil. Thatnegotiation had been brought 
to a happy conclusion; and therewith the 
British part of sir C. Stuart’s commission 
had terminated. But sir C. Stuart. was 
still resident at Rig de Janeiro, as. the 
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for negociating commercial arrangements 
between Portugal and Brazil. In this 
Jatter character it was, that sir C. Stuart, 
on his return to Europe, was requested by 
the emperor of Brazil to be the bearer to 
Portugal of the new constitutional char- 
ter. His majesty’s government found no 
fault with sir C. Stuart for executing this 
commission; but it was immediately felt, 
that if sir C, Stuart were allowed to re- 
main at Lisbon, it might appear, in the 
eyes of Europe, that England was the 
contriver and imposer of the Portuguese 
constitution. Sir C. Stuart was, there- 
fore, directed to return home forthwith, in 
order that the constitution, if carried into 
effect there, might plainly appear to be 
adopted by the Portuguese nation itself, 
not foreed upon them by English inter- 
ference. 

As to the merits, Sir, of the new consti- 
tution of Portugal, I have neither the 
intention, nor the right, to offer any 
opinion. Personally, I may have formed 
one, but as an English minister, all I have 
to say is,—‘* May God prosper this at- 
tempt at the establishment of constitu- 
tional liberty in Portugal ! and may that 
nation be found as fit to enjoy and to 
cherish its new-born privileges, as it has 
often proved itself capable of discharging 
its duties amongst the nations of the 
world.” 

I, Sir, am neither the champion nor the 
critic of the Portuguese constitution. But 
it is admitted on all hands to have pro- 
ceeded from a legitimate source—a con- 
sideration which has mainly reconciled 
continental Europe to its establishment: 
and to us, as Englishmen, it is recom- 
mended, by the ready acceptance which 
it has met with from all orders of the 
Portuguese people. To that constitution, 
therefore, thus unquestioned in its origin, 
even by those who are most jealous of new 
institutions,—to that constitution, thus 
sanctioned in its outset by the glad and 
grateful acclamations of those who are 
destined to live under it,—to that consti- 
tution, founded on principles in a great 
degree similar to those of our own, though 
differently modified,—it is impossible that 
Englishmen should not wish well. But 
it would not be fgr us to force that con- 
stitution on the people of Portugal, if 


they wefe unwilling to receive it,—or if 


any sehism should exist amongst the Por- 
tuguese themselves, as to its fitness and 
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congeniality to the wants and wishes of 
the nation. It is no business of ours to 
fight its battles. Wego to Portugal in 
the discharge of a sacred obligation, con- 
tracted under ancient and modern treaties. 
When there, nothing shall be done by us 
to enforce the establishment of the con- 
stitution ;—but we must take care that 
nothing shall be done by others to prevent 
it from being fairly carried into effect. 
Internally, let the Portuguese settle their 
own affairs; but with respect to external 
force, while Great Britain has an arm to 
raise, it must be raised against the efforts 
of any power that should attempt forcibly 
to control the choice, and fetter the in- 
— of Portugal. 

as such been the intention of Spain ? 
Whether the proceedings which have 
lately been practised or permitted in Spain 
were acts of a government exercising the 
usual power of prudence and _ foresight 
(without which a government is, for the 
good of the people which live under it, 
no government at all), or whether they 
were the acts of some secret illegitimate 
power—of some furious fanatical faction, 
over-riding the counsels of the ostensible 
government, defying it in the capital, and 
disobeying it on the frontiers—I! will not 
stop to inquire. It is indifferent to Por- 
tugal, smarting under her wrongs,—it is 
indifferent to England, who is called upon 
to avenge them,—whether the present 
state of things be the result of the in- 
trigues of a faction, over which, if the 
Spanish government has no control, it 
ought to assume one as soon as possible, 
—or of local authorities over whom it has 
control, and for whose acts it must, 
therefore, be held responsible. [t matters 
not, I say, from which of these sources 
the evil has arisen. In either case, Por- 
tugal must be protected; and frem Eng- 
land that protection is due. 

It would be unjust, however, to the 
Spanish government, to say, that it is only 
amongst the members of that government 
that an unconquerable hatred of liberal 
institutions exists in Spain, However in- 
credible the phenomenon may appear in 
this country, ] am persuaded that a vast 
majority of the Spanish nation entertain 
a decided attachment to arbitrary power, 
and a predilection for absolute govern- 
ment. The more liberal institutions of 
countries in their neighbourhood have not 
yet extended their influence into Spain, 
nor awakened any sympathy in the mass 
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of the Spanish people. Whether the 
public authorities of Spain did or did not 
partake of the national sentiment, there 
would almost necessarily grow up between 
Portugal and Spain, under present cir- 
cumstances, an opposition of feelings, 
which it would not require the authority 
or the suggestions of the government to 
excite and stimulate into action. With- 
out blame, therefore, to the government 
of Spain—out of the natural antipathy 
between the two neighbouring nations— 
the one prizing its recent freedom, the 
other hugging its traditionary servitude— 
there might arise mutual provocations, and 
reciprocal injuries which, perhaps, even 
the most active and vigilant ministry 
could not altogether restrain. I am in- 
clined to believe that such has been, in 
part at least the origin of the differences 
between Spain and Portugal. That in 
their progress they have been adopted, 
matured, methodized, combined, and 
brought into more perfect action, by some 
authority more united and more efficient 
than the mere feéling disseminated through 
the mass of the community, is certain ; 
but I do believe their origin to have been 
as much in the real sentiment of the 
Spanish population, as in the opinion or 
contrivance of the government itself. 
Whether this be or be not the case, is 
precisely the question between us and 
Spain. If, though partaking in the gene- 
ral feelings of the Spanish nation, the 
Spanish government has, nevertheless, 
done nothing to embody those feelings, 
and to direct them hostilely against Por- 
tugal; if all that has occurred on the 
frontiers, has occurred only because the 
vigilanee of the Spanish government has 
been surprised, its confidence betrayed, 
and its orders neglected—if its engage- 
ments have been repeatedly and shame- 
fully violated, not by its own good will, 
but against its recommendation and desire 
—let us see some symptoms of disappro- 
bation, some signs of repentance, some 
measures indicative of sorrow for the 
past, and of sincerity for the future. In 
that case his majesty’s message, to which 
I propose this night to return an answer 
of concurrence, will retain the character 
which I have ascribed to it,—that of a 
measure of defence for Portugal, not a 
measure of resentment against Spain. 
With these explanations and qualifica- 


tions, let us now proceed in the review of 


facts. Great desertions took place from 


of deserters. 
‘right to claim of Spain that every Portu- 
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‘the Portuguese army into Spain, and some 


desertions took place from the Spanish 
army into Portugal. In the first instance, 
the Portuguese authorities were taken by 
surprise; but, in every subsequent in- 
stance, where they had an opportunity of 
exercising a discretion, it is but just to 


‘say, that they uniformly discouraged the 
'desertions of the Spanish soldiery. There 
‘exist between Spain and Portugal specific 


treaties, stipulating the mutual surrender 
Portugal had, therefore, a 


guese deserter should be forthwith sent 
back. I hardly know whether from its 
own impulse, or in consequence of our 
advice, the Portuguese government waved 
its right under those treaties ; very wisely 
reflecting, that it would be highly incon- 
venient to be placed by the return of their 
deserters, in the difficult alternative of 
either granting a dangerous amnesty, or 
ordering numerous executions. The Por- 
tuguese government, therefore, signified 
to Spain that it would be entirely satisfied 
if, instead of surrendering the deserters, 
Spain would restore their arms, horses, 
and equipments ; and, separating the men 
from their officers, would remove both 
from the frontiers into the interior of 
Spain. Solemn engagements were entered 
into by the Spanish government to this 
effect—first with Portugal, next with 
France, and afterwards with England. 
Those engagements, concluded one day, 
were violated the next. The deserters, 
instead of being disarmed and dispersed, 
were allowed to remain congregated to- 
gether near the frontiers of Portugal ; 
where they were enrolled, trained, and 
disciplined, for the expedition which they 
have since undertaken. It is plain that 
in these proceedings, there was perfidy 
somewhere. It rests with the Spanish 
government to show, that it was not with 
them. It rests with the Spanish govern- 
ment to prove, that if its engagements 
have not been fulfilled—if its intentions 
have been eluded and unexecuted, the 
fault has not been with the government ; 
and that it is ready to make every repara- 
tion in its power. 

I have said that these promises were 
made to France and to Great Britain, as 
well as to Portugal. I should do a great 
injustice to France if I were not to add, 
that the representations of that goyern- 
ment upon this point, with the cabinet of 
Madrid, have been as urgent, and, alas! 
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as fruitless, as those of Great Britain. 
Upon the first irruption into the Portu- 
guese territory, the French government 
testified its displeasure by instantly re- 
calling its ambassador; and it’ further 
directed its chargé d’affaires to signify to 
his Catholic majesty, that Spain was not 
to look for any support from France 
against the consequences of this aggression 
upon Portugal. _ I am bound, I repeat, in 
*ustice to the French government, to state, 
that it has exerted itself to the utmost, in 
urging Spain to retrace the steps which 
she has so unfortunately taken. It is not 
for me to say whether any more efficient 
course might have been adopted to give 
effect to their exhortations : but as to the 
sincerity and good faith of the exertions 
made by the government of France, to 
press Spain to the execution of her en- 
gagements, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt :—and I confidently reckon upon 
their continuance. 

It will be for Spain, upon knowledge of 
the step now taken by his majesty, to con- 
sider in what way she will meet it. The 
earnest hope and wish of his majesty’s go- 
vernment is, that she may meet it in such 
a manner as to avert any ill consequences 
to herself, from the measure into which 
we have been driven by the unjust attack 
upon Portugal. 

Sir, I set. out with saying, that there 
were reasons which entirely satisfied my 
judgment that nothing short of a point of 
national faith or national honour, would 
justify at the present moment, any volun- 
tary approximation to the possibility of 
war. Let me be understood, however, 
distinctly, as not meaning to say that I 
dread war in a good cause (and in no 
other may it be the lot of this country 
ever to engage!), from a distrust of the 
strength of the country to commence it, 
or of her rescurces to maintain it. I dread 
it, indeed, but upon far other grounds ; 
I dread it from an apprehension of the 
tremendous consequences which might 
arise from any hostilities in which we 
might now be engaged. Some years ago, 
in the discussion of the negotiations re- 
specting the French war against Spain, I 
took the liberty of adverting to this topic. 
I then stated that the position of this 
country in the present state of the world 
was One of neutrality, not only between 
contending nations, but. between conflict- 
ing principles; and that it was by neu- 
trality alone that we could maintain that 
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balance, the preservation of which, I be- 
lieved to be essential to the welfare of 
mankind. I then said, that I feared that 
the next war which should be kindled in 
Europe, would be a war not so much of 
armies, as of opinions. Not four years 
have elapsed, and behold my apprehen- 
sion realized! It is, to be sure, within 
narrow limits that this war of opinion is 
at present confined: but it is a war of 
opinion, that Spain (whether as govern- 
ment or as nation) is now waging against 
Portugal; it is a war which has com- 
menced in hatred of the new institutions 
of Portugal. How long is it reasonable to 
expect that Portugal will abstain from 
retaliation? If into that war this country 
shall be compelled to enter, we shall enter 
into it with a sincere and anxious desire 
to mitigate rather than. exasperate,—and 
to mingle only in the conflict of arms, not 
in the more fatal conflict of opinions. But 
I much fear that this country (however 
earnestly she may endeavour to avoid it), 
could not, in such case, avoid seeing 
ranked under her banners all the restless 
and dissatisfied of any nation with which 
she might come in conflict. It is the con- 
templation of this new power in any future 
war, which excites my most anxious ap- 
prehension. It is one thing to have a 
giant’s strength, but it would be another 
to use it like a giant. The consciousness 
of such strength is, undoubtedly, a source 
of confidence and security; but in the 
situation in which this country stands, our 
business is not to seek opportunities of 
displaying it, but to content ourselves with 
letting the professors of violent and ex- 
aggerated doctrines on both sides feel, 
that it is not their interest to convert an 
umpire into an adversary. The situation 
of England, amidst the struggle of political 
opinions which agitates more or less sen- 
sibly different countries of the world, may 
be compared to that of the ruler of the 
winds, as described by the poet :— 
—-“ Celsi sedet Zolus arce, 
Sceptra tenens ; mollitque animos et temperat iras; 


Ni faciat, maria ac terras ceelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidisecum, verrantque per auras.” 


The consequence of letting loose the pas- 
sions, at present chained and confined, 
would be to produce a scene of desolation 
which no man can contemplate without 
horror; and I should not sleep easy on my 
couch, if I were conscious that I had 
contributed to precipitate it by a single 





moment. 
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This, then, is the reason—a reason very 
different from fear—the reverse of a con- 
sciousness of disability,—why I dread the 
recurrence of hostilities in any part of 
Europe; why I would bear much, and 
would forbear long; why I would (as I 
have said) put up with almost any thing 
that did not touch national faith and 
national honour ;—rather than let slip the 
furies of war, the leash of which we hold 
in our hands,—not knowing whom they 
may reach, or how far their ravages may 
be carried. Such is the love of peace 
which the British government acknow- 
ledges; and such the necessity for peace 
which the circumstances of the world 
inculcate. I will push these topics no 
further. 

I return, in conclusion, to the object 
of the address. Let us fly to the aid of 
Portugal, by whomsoever attacked, be- 
cause it is our duty to do so; and let us 
cease our interference where that duty 
ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, 
not to dictate, not to prescribe constitu- 
tions, but to defend and to preserve the 
independence of an ally. We go to plant 
the standard of England on the well- 
known heights of Lisbon. Where that 
standard is planted, foreign dominion shall 
not come. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving an address couched 
in the same terms as the one moved by 
earl Bathurst in the House of Lords. 
[See p. 343.] 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he thought that 
his majesty as a British king reigning over 
a free people, must have experienced feel- 
ings of pride and satisfaction, when he 
caused the message before them to be de- 
livered to both Houses. For his own part, 
when he gave notice of a motion on this 
subject the other evening, he had not 
been induced to do so from any desire 
that it should be the ground of an accu- 
sation against ministers, but because he 
could no longer behold with patience the 
many acts of treachery and oppression 
exercised against Portugal. He rejoiced 
most sincerely at hearing from ministers, 
that it was their determination to put a 
stop to these aggressions. He had been 
fearful, that assistance would not be af- 
forded to Portugal, until the Spaniards, 
assisted by Portuguese traitors, had reach- 
ed the seat of government in that king- 
dom, overthrown the constitution, and 
expelled every worthy man from the coun- 
try. He was alarmed lest we should again 
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have seen our streets crowded with un- 
happy exiles, suing for the means of ex- 
istence. The feelings of the Spaniards 
towards this country might be judged of 
by the sentiments which had been ex- 
pressed by one of their principal officers, 
that it was necessary for the peace of 
Europe, that British influence should be 
driven from Portugal. He thought the 
right hon, Secretary had hardly stated in 
sufficiently forcible terms the imperative 
obligation which there was on this country, 
by the faith of treaties, to protect Por- 
tugal. The right hon. gentleman had 
also observed, that the Spanish govern- 
ment had still an opportunity for repent- 
ance; as if the king of Spain were likely 
to alter his conduct, or retrace his steps. 
What confidence could be placed in the 
declarations of a sovereign, who, on. the 
very day that he signed an act of amnesty 
at Cadiz, had also signed an act of pro- 
scription of the most sanguinary and re- 
volting nature ; and who had recently sent 
to the pope, to know whether, if he should 
be compelled by force to recognize the 
constitution of Portugal, such recogni- 
tion would be binding on his conscience ? 
We had only to adopt a spirited course 
on the present occasion, and it would 
be attended with the desired effect. He 
could not give much credit to the pro- 
fessions of France, as long as she con- 
tinued to retain possession of Cadiz and 
Barcelona. Ministers were bound to re- 
quire her to withdraw her troops from 
Spain, if it were only out of regard to 
our own interest ; for, until she did this, it 
would not be possible for us to reduce our 
establishments. As well might an insur- 
ance company lock up their engines when 
parties were abroad with torches in their 
hands ready to create a conflagration. 
The right hon. gentleman had represented 
the Spaniards as hating all liberal prin- 
ciples and institutions. Now, it seemed 
to him, that this fecling was not so uni- 
versal ‘amongst them, as the right hon. 
gentleman supposed. As an instance to 
the contrary, he might mention the revolt 
of the Isle de Leon, and the spontaneous 
erection of the constitutional government. 
He calied upon ministers to take every 
precaution which the circumstances of the 
case would admit, not to add more than 
was absolutely requisite to the burthens 
of the country. It was impossible in 
human affairs, particularly with regard to 
war, to predict what the result would be ; 
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whether disaster or success. It was, how- 
ever, gratifying to know, that in the pre- 
sent instance the cause was just. Never 
could a nation have gone into battle with a 
greater assurance than we possessed that 
God and justice was on their side. That 
was the motto which should be borne upon 
our banners. Whatever might be the re- 
sult, he would never shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of having urged the British 
government to adopt a hostile position. 

Mr. Hume begged to be allowed to state 
briefly the grounds upon which he claimed 
the attention of the Honse. His hon. 
and gallant friend had treated this ques- 
tion im a way from which he materially 
dissented, and he should think himself 
wanting in his duty, if he did not express 
his dissent ; but, in so doing, he begged to 
be understood as appreciating to as full an 
extent as any man, the effect of the una- 
nithous approbation with which the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman was received, 
and that he was not unconscious of the 
embarrassment in which he was placed by 
venturing to oppose to that unanimity per- 
haps his isolated opinion. The first ob- 
servations which he should make upon the 
statement which the House had just heard, 
was, that the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to have taken only one view of the ques- 
tion; namely, the relation in which this 
country was placed with respect to Por- 
tugal by treaty. Now, to the actual fact 
of this relation, he could not object, be- 
cause he was assured that treaties were in 
existence by which it was established ; but 
he thought that such treaties were to be 
deprecated, and it would not be amiss to 
discuss the question, whether or not in 
sound political expediency and discretion, 
we were to be bound bythem. What was 
the situation in which this country was 
now placed? Was it not that, by the 
right hon. gentleman’s interpretation, we 
were, upon every occasion of emergency in 
which Portugal might be placed, to give 
her our aid and protection, although it 
was morally certain, that from our relative 
conditions, we could never expect to re- 
ceive any assistance from her? He felt 
that it was too late in the day now to in- 
quire why or wherefore these treaties were 
made; because that they were made was 
certain, and it was certain also that they 
had been proclaimed in the face of Eu- 
rope, in 1815, and that we were, so far 
as these treaties were binding, called upon 
to assist our oldest ally, Portugal, in her 
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difficulties. But the question now was, 
whether or not these treaties ought to be 
considered as binding, and whether we 
were called upon, in sound policy, to 
plunge rashly into hostilities, of which no 
man could see the end? That a state of 
tranquillity and neutrality was the most 
wholesome for this country, suffering as it 
still was from its former extraordinary 
struggles, no man could deny. It had 
been admitted by every man who con- 
sidered the subject ; and had not been de- 
nied, but even strongly insisted on by the 
right hon. gentleman himself, in former 
debates in that House. The glowing co- 
lours in which that right hon. gentleman 
had clothed the present question this night, 
seemed to have dazzled his own sight. He 
had wholly overlooked the most important 
point cf all; namely, whether this coun: 
try was in a condition to go to war, or able 
to bear the new burthens which such a 
state of things would impose upon it. 
It was very fine to talk of keeping: faith 
with foreigners, but the right hon. gentle- 
man was about to place this country in a 
state, that it must either break the na- 
tional faith with its own creditors at home 
or with its allies abroad. These were con- 
sequences which, perhaps, the right hon. 
gentleman did not appear to foresee. The 
question then was, whether, under these 
circumstances, the right hon. gentleman 
had made out a case to justify the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The despatches 
which decided ministers to adopt their 
present course were received on Friday. 
A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday ; 
on Monday a message was brought down 
to the House from his majesty, and al- 
ready troops were on their march. What 
were the grounds of these precipitate mea- 
sures? The right hon. gentleman said, 
that in case of a hostile aggression against 
Portugal, this country was bound by treaty 
to defend her, and therefore he had de- 
termined to plant the standard of Eng- 
land there. Admitting the existence of 
all the treaties to which the right hon. 
gentleman had alluded, still he did not 
think that a casus foederis had been made 
out, which warranted this country in en- 
tering upon hostilities. The right hon. 
gentleman had informed the House, that 
certain rebels who had taken refuge in 
Spain, had afterwards entered Portugal. 
That was not a case which came within 
the scope of the treaties, and called on 
us to take up arms in defence of Portugal. 
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The Spanish government had declared 
that it would not permit any aggression 
upon Portugal by any of its own subjects, 
and no such aggression had been made by 
Spaniards. The only document which 
ministers had produced was a single letter. 
The House was not warranted in support- 
ing them on such slight authority. The 
statements which were contained in the 
letter received, might turn out to be in- 
correct or exaggerated. He recollected, 
that three years and a half ago, the right 
hon. gentleman most ably and _ sensibly 
stated the advantage which this country 
would derive from remaining at peace, and 
strongly enforced the necessity of main- 
taining neutrality. The House was then 
as unanimous in supporting the right hon. 
gentleman’s recommendations of neutra- 
lity, as they were now anxious to agree 
with him in rushing headlong into a war. 
The language which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had used on that occasion was as 
follows : — ‘‘ Was there any man ac- 
quainted with the history of the country 
for the last twenty years, who did not 
know the way in which Great Britain had 
been accustomed to participate in a war? 
Did not gentlemen know, that if we were 
now to enter into a war, we must take the 
whole burthen of it upon ourselves, and 
conduct the whole force and exertions of 
the Peninsula?” Did the right hon. gentle- 
man mean to say that we were to conduct 
the war on the present occasion upon such 
principles? If he did, he asked the House 
whether they would enter upon such a 
war, when the finances of the country 
were hardly sufficient to meet its current 
expenses? He was convinced there was 
not aman in the House who would put 
his hand to his heart and say, that the 
existing distresses of all classes of the 
community ought to be aggravated by 
the imposition of fresh burthens, to enable 
ministers to carry on a war which was not 
demanded for our own defence, and not 
even required by treaty, but merely be- 
cause a few Portuguese rebels had risen 
against their government. We were now 
about to commence hostilities which 
would lead to a war with France. If the 
right hon. gentleman had wished to piace 
this country in a proper situation with 
respect to France and the Peninsula, he 
should have come down to the House and 
proposed the repeal of the foreign enlist- 
ment bill, which had been the ruin of 
Spanish liberty. He had expected that 
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his hon. friends about him would, instead 
of agreeing to the address, have moved 
for a call of the House, in order to bring 
the whole of the members of the new parlia- 
ment together. It was not acting properly 
to decide hastily upon a question of such 
importance. They ought to pause: till 
ministers received further information from 
Spain. The intelligence upon which they 
were now proceeding might turn out to 
be incorrect. He recollected that, ona 
former occasion, the right hon. gentleman 
said, he had been mistaken with respect 
to some statements which he had made 
regarding France. As to France, con- 
sidering the wily policy which she had all 
along observed with respect to the Penin- 
sula, he thought the right hon. gentleman 
ought to mistrust her present professions. 
Did any man believe that France sin- 
cerely wished to repress the misconduct 
of the Spanish government? The right 
hon. gentleman seemed to be afraid to 
place the saddle on the right horse. He 
did not venture to condemn the faithless 
conduct of France. Let him repeal the 
foreign enlistment act, and call on France 
to withdraw her troops from Spain. If 
this were not done, this extraordinary 
state of things would arise—French troops 
would be in possession of Spain, and 
English troops in possession of Portugal. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked as if 
the war was to be a crusade against fana- 
ticism, and not against the government of 
Spain. That government, it was said, 
meant well, but there were certain fana- 
tics in France and Spain who had driven 
matters to the present crisis. Why did 
not the right hon. gentleman call upon 
France to withdraw her troops from Spain ; 
the presence of which alone enabled the 
king of Spain to do either good or evil ? 
It was well known that the king of Spain 
could not maintain himself even for a few 
weeks without the assistance of the French 
troops. Let not the House be led away 
by the eloquence of the right hon. gentle- 
man. He had talked about letting “ slip 
the dogs of war.” They were already let 
slip. They were on their march [a laugh]. 
He did not know the meaning of that 
laugh. Either they were or they were 
not. His hon. friends seemed to think 
that he had mistaken the object of their 
march; but that was not the case. The 
hon. member once more begged the House 
not to resolve to commence hostilities, on 
the contradictory statement of the right 
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hon. gentleman, merely to quell the rebel- 
lion of one or two Portuguese regiments. 
The manner in which the House seemed 
disposed to act on the present ocoasion 
was in direct opposition to the line of 
conduct which they adopted three years 
ago. The right hon. gentleman was mis- 
taken, in supposing that he would carry 
with him the feelings of the people of 
England with regard to the proposed war, 
at a time when the workmen, in the most 
important branches of industry were una- 
ble to obtain the means of subsistence. 
The war could not be carried on without 
the imposition of fresh taxes, and there- 
fore nothing but the necessity of defending 
ourselves ought to induce the House to 
consent to the commencement of hostili- 
ties. He knew it was an ungrateful 
task for an individual to state opinions 
which were opposed to those of the ma- 
jority of the House, but he felt it his duty 
to enter his protest against the measures 
proposed by ministers. If the Portuguese 
government could not, with the alliance 
of France, Spain, and England, and as- 
sisted by us, as she was at present, with 
ships and men, crush the rebellion which 
had been raised against it, all attempts to 
support it would be futile. He would 
again trouble the House with some pas- 
sages from the speech which the right 
hon. gentleman had made three years and 
a half ago, when he dissuaded the House 
from going to war. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then said—“ War, in the respon- 
sibility of those who had to make it, ought 
to be well and duly weighed before it was 
resolved on; the cause of it should not 
merely be sufficient, but urgent ; and not 
merely urgent, but absolutely consistent 
with the interest and welfare of the coun- 
try which first declared it.” He went 
on to say—‘“‘ He did hope, that whenever 
England determined upon war, it would 
determine to wage it, not as an auxiliary, 
but as a principal. Such had hitherto 
been its policy, and on all former occa- 
sions, when it had resorted to war, it had 
exerted every nerve to bring it to a safe, 
a speedy, and an honourable conclusion.” 
Those words ought to induce the House 
to refrain from entering upon a war, at 
least until they had time for further deli- 
beration. Every man acquainted with the 
history of Europe, must know, that the 
unfurling of the standard of England upon 
the continent might involve us in a gene- 
ral war, which we were in no condition to 
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maintain. These being his’ sentiments, 
he was anxious to move as an amendment 
to the right hon. gentleman’s motion, that 
the House should be called over on that 
day week. They would then at least have 
the merit of having well considered the 
question. The question of peace or war 
deserved to be well considered. The next 
packet from Lisbon might bring accounts 
of the rebels having either yielded or fled. 
If that should happen, we should become 
the sport of Europe, for having been so 
ready to send out troops, without any 
necessity for such a proceeding.—The 
hon. member then moved as an amend- 
ment, “ That this House be called uver on 
this day seven-night.” 

Mr. Wood, member for Preston, se- 
conded the amendment. He said, he 
thought it was not fair to bring forward a 
question of such great importance at a 
time when so many members had left 
town. He was also of opinion, that the 
House would be acting with indecent and 
ruinous precipitation, if they allowed 
themselves to be hurried into a war merely 
by the dazzling and brilliant speech of 
the right hon. gentleman. He did not 
wish to prejudge the question of war or 
peace, but he seconded the amendment, 
in order to give the House further time to 
deliberate. Ifthe House should agree to 
the address proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman, and a war should ensue, they 
must be prepared to support the imposi- 
tion of a very high property-tax, and the 
re-enactment of the Bank Restriction Act; 
two measures which he would never con- 
sent to, so long as he had a seat in that 
House. There was also a third measure 
which the House must be prepared to 
agree to, but which he would rather ac- 
cord asa boon than aright. He meant 
Catholic Emancipation. In the event of 
a war, emancipation would be demanded 
not as a favour, but aright. If he never 
gave another vote in that House, he should 
rejoice at having stood up to express his 
sentiments on the present occasion. He 
would not make a long speech, because 
he could do no more than reiterate what 
he had already said. He was desirous of 
keeping faith with foreign nations, but he 
could not forget that we owed good faith 
to ourselves. Self preservation was the 
first law of nature. ‘Thousands of English- 
men were at this moment wanting bread. 
Should the House resolve to commence 
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could they say to the starving manufac- 
turers m the north? To our own people 
we were bound by the ties of nature; 
foreign ties were merely conventional. 

Mr. Baring said, he was not one of 
those who wished the country to rush 
into a war; on the contrary, he had list- 
ened to the statement of the right hon. 
Secretary with a strong desire to find 
such a proceeding unnecessary—to dis- 
cover some means of evasion—but it ap- 
peared to him, that the case made out by 
the right hon. Secretary was so strong 
and so decisive, that without making some 
such excuse as the meanest and most 
contemptible nation in the world might 
be inclined to frame, this country could 
not avoid taking the attitude which it was 
proposed she should take. He put it to 
the greatest lover of peace in that House, 
whether an exhibition of pusillanimity 
was the way to secure respect and peace. 
Did an individual ever suppress insult or 
aggression by the reputation of pusillan- 
imity? It was in vain to talk to the 
House about a property-tax, and a Bank 
restriction act. The only question for 
the House to consider was this—“ Is the 
faith of England engaged to afford pro- 
tection to Portugal?” Neither the hon. 
member who had moved, nor the hon. 
member who had seconded the amend- 
ment, had uttered one word which could 
induce the most credulous to hesitate for 
one moment to decide that question in 
the affirmative. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen had said, that our treaties with 
Portugal were imprudent. Upon the 
whole, he thought so too; but with the 
nature of those treaties the House, at the 
present moment, had nothing todo. The 
question was, did they exist? Could any 
man, possessing a spark of honour, say 
that this was the moment to discuss the 
prudence of those treaties? Now that 
we were calied upon to execute our agree- 
ment with Portugal, would it be honour- 
able to say that we thought the treaties 
imprudent? Whatever might be the dis- 
tress which existed in the country, he 
was sure that the case made out by the 
right hon. Secretary could not be fairly 
stated, without meeting with the unani- 
mous concurrence of his high-minded, 
though suffering countrymen. If the 
situation of the country were such as to 
render it impossible for us to go to war, 
it would be the more manly course to say 
#0 at once, and not to quibble about the 
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prudence of the treaties into which we 
had entered. In addition to any argu- 
ment as to the existence of treaties, 
which, although they might be burthen- 
some, it was impossible for us to get rid 
of; the security of this country was vitally 
interested in maintaining the mtegrity of 
Portugal. He had, for years, looked 
with great distrust and anxiety to the 
state of the Peninsula; and he was clearly 
of opinion, that it would have been better 
for England, if ministers had shown that 
resolution four years ago in the case of 
Spain, which they now displayed in the 
affairs of Portugal. He was confident 
that if that course had been taken, great 
mischief would have been spared to Eu- 
rope. It could not fail to happen, that 
our conduct on that occasion should, at 
some time or other, draw us into a scrape ; 
for the right hon. gentleman told the 
House of a different feeling in Spain from 
that which existed in Portugal; of the 
people of Spain being partial to a despotic 
government ; of their disliking a free con- 
stitution. Without doubting the accuracy 
of the right hon. gentleman’s information, 
he was disposed to think that on this 
point he was incorrect. Because, if the 
case was so, what answer could the 
French ambassador have to make to a 
question, which probably the right hon. 
gentleman had asked him; namely, 
“Why it was that the French delayed 
withdrawing their troops from Spain ?” 
Because, if the Spaniards were so unani- 
mous in their hatred of all liberal govern- 
ment, that they not only rejected it them- 
selves, but could not be restrained from 
breaking into Portugal to annihilate it, 
what necessity was there for the French 
remaining in Spain to defend the royalist 
cause? He rather feared, that France, 
having once been permitted to enter 
Spain, would feel a difficulty about leaving 
it. He had no doubt of the feeling of 
France, or of her disposition to maintain 
peace with this country; but still, to 
leave such a political engine as Spain, 
from year to year, in the hands of France, 
he thought most impolitic and dangerous. 
The French were in Spain: we had no 
prospect of getting them out of Spain: 
and, if we suffered them to enter Portu- 
gal, the whole line of coast belonging to 
the Peninsula, which we had the most 
absolute interest in defending against 
them, would be under their control. He 
repeated that this could not be, It was 
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true that we had the friendly professions 
of France ; but the friendly professions of 
other countries were very bad security for 
the safety of this. France might, and 
did, assure us of her good intentions ; but 
our ancestors were not satisfied with such 
assurances : they took care to keep better 
security in their hands; and we ought to 
follow their example. If we allowed 
France, by peaceable management, to get 
possession of Spain, we gave her precisely 
what her policy had always wanted— 
what Louis 14th had imperfectly obtained, 
and what Napoleon had aimed at. He 
repeated, that it would be impossible for 
any diplomatic skill to place the Peninsula 
in a state more dangerous to the interests 
of this country than that in which it stood 
at present. It was said, that the govern- 
ment of Spain was not a party to these 
measures; that there was a power there 
behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself; but the same thing had been said 
of this, and of every other country. He 
looked to what the measures amounted to, 
rather than to the quarter from whence 
they came. The question then was, had 
the right hon. Secretary taken the proper 
course to meet the question? He be- 
lieved that, whether the French were 
sincere, or whether they were insincere, 
the right hon. gentleman had taken the 
only safe course; and that, if we were to 
hesitate for a moment, from any cunsider- 
ation of the resources of the country, we 
should put ourselves in such a situation 
as to be below notice. The country was 
in a condition to go to war; for the 
people were willing, and would go along 
with the government. He believed that 
no government, or parliament, or king, 
could again make this country embark in 
an unjust war. That day was gone by; 
but he was convinced that if war was 
essential to the national honour, the 
means of the country were perfectly ade- 
quate to the purpose. The war could not 
be looked at as an enormous expense ; 
and when they considered the amount of 
taxes which had been repealed during the 
peace, he could not but think that the 
statement of the pressure of the times had 
been exaggerated. The present measure 
could not be treated like a private ques- 
tion—like a matter of local expense, or 
the passing of a turnpike bill; and he was 
only surprised that there should be a 
single member in the House disposed to 
ebject to it. He never denied the neces- 
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sity of saving, as far as it was safe or 
practicable. He was not an advocate for 
a crusade in support of liberal opinions. 
We had quite enough to do to look after 
our own interests: but here our ally, our 
ancient ally, had been attacked, and for 
no other reason than because she had a 
free constitution. If Portugal had been 
a despotism there would have been no 
attack ; but Portugal had a free constitu- 
tion, and that was the offence [cheers}. 
He had not read their constitution. He 
was not much giveu to the reading of new 
constitutions; but when they were told 
that it had emanated from the imperial 
palace of Brazil, he could not suppose it 
had any very formidable leaning towards 
popular rights. Now, in a case like this, 
advocate as he was for the avoidance of 
every gratuitous measure of interference, 
he thought it was impossible for England 
to hesitate. The government of Spain, 
or the power behind the throne, or before 
it, that ruled that government, might go 
on if they pleased, maintaining and en- 
forcing their own system in their own 
dominions, as long as the imbecility or 
ignorance of the people would induce 
them to crouch under it; but they must 
not be permitted to carry their abhorrence 
of freedom so far as to rush to the de- 
struction of those blessings where they 
existed within the territories of our allies. 

Mr. Bankes said, he doubted very much 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Callington, that the contest into which the 
country was about to rush, would not 
prove expensive. He was strongly in- 
clined to consider that which had recently 
taken place rather as an act of internal 
commotion connected with Portugal, than 


as any measure proceeding from external 


powers in hostility to our ally. He thought 
that we ought at least to be perfectly sure 
that war was indispensable before we 
rushed into it; and, though it would be 
impossible for him to vote for the amend- 
ment, that was a fact of which all the 
eloquence of the right hon. Secretary had 
not convinced him. 

Mz. Brougham said, he should have left 


the question before the House precisely as 


it stood upon the statement of the right 
hon. Secretary, if it had not been that, 
after the part which (he now reflected with 
pleasure) he had taken on the subject of 
Spanish affairs two years back, it was im- 
possible for him to give a silent vote upon 
the question now under discussion; but, 
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as the case stood, he should begin by 
entreating the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
and the hon. member by whom the amend- 
ment had been seconded, to believe that 
it was not from any disrespect to the mo- 
tives which had actuated their conduct, if 
the first words which he uttered were to 
protest entirely against it. If he could 
persuade himself for a moment, that the 
impending contest could safely be avoided ; 
if he could see any way of honourably 
escaping from it ; if he could discover any 
alternative between the course of active 
preparation for war (he trusted not of 
actual war) on the one hand, and of a 
breach of national faith, a sacrifice of the 
country’s honour on the other, then, per- 
haps, he might be in a more equable state 
of mind upon the question, more capable 
ef listening to the arithmetic of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen; because he might 
then be able, in some degree, to adjust his 
vote according to the result of his calcula- 
tions; but there were circumstances in 
which countries as well as individuals 
might be placed, in which to compute the 
eosts would be impossible, frivolous, dis- 
graceful alike to the country and to the 
individual. The question was this, could 
anation be bound by treaties? Was there, 
or was there not, in every nation, such a 
body politic—always existing—as was 
capable of binding that nation by its acts 
to other powers, in such compacts and 
obligationsas, for centuries forward, should 
continue and remain the same? That 
such a body did exist in every civilized 
nation, and that we—England — were 
bound by the treaties which had been 
entered into on our parts, although 
the executive government which had en- 
tered into those agreements for us with 
foreign states no longer existed, or did 
not remain the same—that was a pro- 
position, which, by the very hardiest, he 
presumed, was not intended to be de- 
nied. Then, it was not a very old treaty 
which Lound us here. Its antiquity could 
make no difierence; but it was not an 
old obligation. If, in Charles 2nd’s time, 
in consideration of the sum of money 
which that most abandoned and profligate 
tyrant squandered the moment it was re- 
ceived into his ccffers, the treaty with 
Portugal had been contracted, it must be 
remembered, that there was another con- 
sideration attached to that treaty, besides 
the money so infamously spent—a con- 


sideration, which those who looked. to the 
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question of expense might be sorry to ad- 
vert to, because it would place some of 
their computations on the wrong side of 
the account. Bombay, let it be recollected, 
had been obtained by England under that 
treaty, in addition to the 300,000/. which 
Charles 2nd had wasted: and, in com- 
mon equity, that flourishing settlement, 
which was not destroyed or wasted, if we 
refused to discharge the consideration for 
which we received it—to fulfil the terms 
of our treaty with Portugal—we must be 
prepared to relinquish and give up. But 
this was not the contract under which we 
stood bound to Portugal. We had re- 
newed that same treaty with Portugal in 
the seventeenth century; again in the 
eighteenth century—in the beginning of 
it; and again even in the year 1815— 
lately—but a few years back—since the 
hon. members for Aberdeen and for Dor- 
setshire, who now objected to its perform- 
ance, had borne conspicuous parts in the 
public transactions of this country [hear, 
hear.] These old treaties were solemn— 
firm—binding—such as no country with 
the slightest pretension to honour could re- 
treat from—such as no statesman of com- 
mon honour, of common sense, could recom- 
mend any country to abandon. In the year 
1815, at the Congress of Vienna, they had 
been renewed, in terms the most strin- 
gent and forcible that could confirm exe 
isting obligations. We were told, that 
this renewal had not been politic; that 
lord Castlereagh, on the part of England, 
had done wrong, and that he ought never 
to have set his hand to such an act. A 
fit objection that might be, to have taken 
at the time of executing the treaty—a fit 
objection to the character of lord Castle- 
reagh, that he had ever entered into such 
a treaty. But was it to be contended, 
that this country could go on for twelve 
years without ever objecting to that 
treaty; taking all the beneiit of it—admit- 
ting the obligation of it—calling upon 
foreign powers to fulfil their share of it— 
and that we could now, with security or 
honour after those twelve years of admis- 
sion had expired, because it happened to 
suit our purpose to stand by the treaty no 
longer, turn round and say that we re- 
nounced it, because it was impolitic to 
have entered into it, and we regretted that 
we had done so! If such an argument 
was to be listened to in that House—to 
be tolerated by the people of this country 
—then measures ought at once, and with- 
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out hesitation, to be taken, to deprive the 
executive government of its imputed com- 
petency to treat and negociate, and to de- 
vise some new formality, or obligation, by 
which the nation should be presumed to 
be bound. Because the moment that the 
executive government ever attempted 
again to negociate with a foreign power— 
if indeed, after we had been so preposterous 
as to deny the force and weight of its con- 
tracts, any foreign power even would trifle 
so far, as to commence a negotiation with 
it—what would be the first word'said? If 
we talked of treating upon any point of 
commerce, or alliance, whether it was a 
question about trade, or navigation, or of 
withdrawing the French troops now in 
Spain, would not the answer be this?— 
“You are not safe people to enter into 
any treaty with: you make contracts ; 
take what advantage you can of them; 
and the moment you find they press upon 
you, you exciaim, ‘ We are sorry that we 
‘made this bargain; in good policy we 
‘ never ought to have made it ; and there- 
‘ fore, good bye—for we feel ourselves en- 
‘ titled to abandon it.’” The hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen had said, that the treaty 
which guaranteed the safety of Portugal 
had not been violated by what had lately 
been done; and the hon. member for Dor- 
setshire had said, that all the offence com- 
mitted by Spain against Portugal was 
matter of internal commotion, and nota 
display of external hostility. Surely it 
was impossible that those gentlemen could 
have attended to the right hon. Secretary's 
statement of the facts. If it was meant 
to be said, that the right hon. gentleman 
had no authority for his statement of those 
facts—if it was to be contended, that he 
had been misinformed, or deceived—if, in 
spite of all reports, of the evidence of all 
persons who had private correspondence— 
of the statements of all foreign newspapers, 
disagreeing, perhaps, as to slight circum- 
stances, and here and there exaggerating, 
but all agreeing upon the main points of 
the subject in question ;—if all this was 
to be treated as nothing—as of no value— 
as stuff to be given to the winds—still, it 
made no difference. What difference 
could it make to the subject in debate ? 
The House did not stop to ask—was this 
true, or was it to be doubted? They had 
better authority than letters or newspapers, 
writers at home, or correspondents abroad. 
They had the real authority—the only au- 
thority upon which they could be called 
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on, in such a case, to presume truth, or to 
proceed—the responsibility, the official 
responsibility, of the right hon. Secretary 
himself [hear, hear]—that responsibility 
from which the right hon. gentleman would 
not shrink—from which, if he would shrink, 
it would be the right and the duty of the 
House not to suffer him. And, on that re- 
sponsibility he was bound to believe, and he 
did believe, that an act of glaring hostility 
towards Portugal had been committed on 
the part of Spain. Why, what were the 
facts of the transaction? They were these: 
Four or five thousand men escaped, at 
different times, from Portugal, and assem- 
bled on different points of the Spanish 
frontier. These'men, disciplined, accoutred, 
provided, and marshalled, if not officered, 
by Spain, were sent forth, at one and the 
same time, from different parts of the Spa- 
nish territory, to make their way, by dif- 
ferent routes, to the same point in Portu- 
gal, and for the accomplishment of the 
same object. Was it possible—could hu- 
man credulity go so far as to believe—that 
these men, moving off at the same time, 
collected, and returning for the same pur- 
pose—could this be accident, or was it 
not obviously intention? Would any crea- 
ture believe that these five thousand men, 
accoutred and sent forth from Spain, were 
the chance-divided atoms of different Por- 
tuguese regiments, fortuitously collected on 
the Spanish frontier, and concurring there, 
by accident, to second Spanish views, or 
aid the Spanish purpose? Must it not be 
most strange and unaccountable, that 
masses of Portuguese exiles should be 
found assembled, not by invitation or 
design, but by accident, not in a state of 
destitution agreeing with their avowed 
condition, but with arms and banners, 
with all the “pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance, of war,” and that, too, in a position 
the most advantageous to any aggressions 
into Portugal? Most unluckily, the 
Portuguese refugees were distributed 
through all parts of the Spanish territory 
which peculiarly combined the facilities 
necessary for a hostile incursion into Por- 
tugal. And yet the good men who 
regulated the affairs of the Spanish 
government, and the good men, to whose 
vigilance the care of the frontiers of Spain 
were intrusted, had no more notion of 
what was going forward, than if they were 
situated in the most remote and inacces- 
sible part of the globe! If there was any 
man who could doubt that the passing 
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events were known to the Spanish govern- 
ment—if any man had sufficient ingenuity 
to discover a point on which to hang a 
suspicion, that the movements of the 
factious Portuguese were unknown to, and 
unauthorised by, the Spanish authorities 
——the man whose mind was endowed with 
such a happy faculty of scepticism might 
consistently deny that a casus foederis had 
arisen, But even this proposition, if 
tenable, would not extricate the hon. 
gentlemen from the dilemma in which 
they had entangled themselves. For if 
the Spanish government were in such a 
state of imbecility as was represented, 
what argument did that circumstance 
furnish against the necessity of the inter- 
ference of this country? What did it 
signify, whether the Spanish government 
authorised the aggression of the Portuguese 
refugees, or that it was so inefficient a 
government as not only to afford a refuge 
and a shelter to the seditious, but to sufter 
them to avail themselves of the Spanish 
resources and position, and to furnish 
them with Spanish stores, arms, equip- 
ments, and all other aids necessary for the 
accomplishment of their purpose of in- 
vading their country? It was a mere 
mockery to argue upon the supposed 
ignorance of the Spanish government, as 
to the hostile movements against Portugal. 
If she did not know of them, she ought to 
have known of them, and she was bound 
either to have prevented them ; or, if she 
could not prevent them, she must abide 
the consequence—which was, that Eng- 
land should, by the interposition of her 
authority, put a stop to their further 
progress.—The argument of the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire seemed to be 
founded on the supposition, that we were 
equipping an armament against Spain, 
and that, in consequence of some act of 
that country, we were going to war against 
Spain. No such thing. We were going 
to defend Portugal.—If the Spanish go- 
vernment did really not know of, or was 
unable to prevent, the aggression upon 
Portugal, that was a subject upon which 
hereafter—so soon as we should have pro- 
tected our ally from the consequences of 
the act of hostility which had been un- 
doubtedly committed, no matter from 
what source it had proceeded—England 
would have the opportunity, and no doubt 
would readily embrace the opportunity, of 
receiving any proffered explanation, and 
of thereby avoiding what unquestionably 
VOL, XVI. 
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she ought to go to the last extremity 
rather than not avoid if possible; namely, 
the kindling of a general war in Europe. 
-- Now it was said, that the invaders of 
Portugal were Portuguese, not Spaniards. 
But what difference did that make in the 
case? If oneclass of Portuguese subjects 
arrayed themselves on one side of the 
question, while the rest of the country 
embraced the other, and if an armed force 
marched from Lisbon against Oporto, or 
from Tras-os-Montes against Lisbon, to 
subvert the constitution, he admitted that, 
in such an instance, this country would not 
be called upon to interfere, even though 
we felt satisfied that the slightest move- 
ment on our part would be the means of 
preserving that constitution, and of defeat- 
ing its enemies. However hard would be 
our fate in being doomed to see such an 
infraction of constitutional liberty, without 
an effort on our part to prevent it, yet we 
should be bound to adhere to the salutary 
political maxim of not interfering in the 
internal concerns of other countries. It 
was indispensable to the peace of the world 
and the general liberties of mankind, that 
such a maxim should be acted upon as the 
rule and the principle of our foreign policy. 
But these parties were not Portuguese 
refugees marching from Lisbon to Oporto, 
or from Oporto to Tras-os-Montes. This 
was the case of an army of four or five 
thousand men—he wished he could re- 
collect the words of the right hon. gentle- 
man, for he could not describe them in 
more accurate terms—this was a body of 
rebels who, by one act of treason, had 
made themselves exiles from their country, 
and assumed the character of foreigners 
—who, by a second act of treason, com- 
mitted an invasion upon their country ; 
and, by a third act of treason, resumed 
the name of Portuguese, in order to escape 
the punishment which their revolt deserved. 
These men, expatriating themselves, and 
obtaining comfort and shelter, and aid and 
supplies, in the country to which they had 
fled, were found to make war upon their 
own country, marshalled and accoutred, 
and armed, at the expense, and with the 
resources of Spain. Suppose it to be our 
case. He would put it to the hon. mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire. Suppose that a body 
of discontented subjects of this empire— 
he would not allude to any particular part 
of the country—but suppose a body of 
British subjects, removed from any politi- 
cal cause of dissatisfaction, were to take 
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up a position on the other side of the 
channel ; and suppose them to be permitted 
to recruit on the French coast, and to 
make all the arrangements for a hostile 
expedition—imagine them marshalled, and 
armed, and accoutred, and furnished with 
every necessary resource, at the expense 
of the French government at Paris, or by 
the agency of the local authorities at 
Calais, Dieppe, or Boulogne, and with all 
the advantages of the proximity of their 
position, and with wind and tide inviting 
them to make a descent upon the coast of 
Kent or Sussex—suppose them to be seen 
hovering in French vessels upon our coast, 
or landing to carry the brand of invasion 
into the country—then suppose our minis- 
ter representing at the foot of the throne 
at Paris—“ This is an act of aggression on 
the part of the French government :” how 
would he like to be told, in reply, “ An 
act of aggression! no such thing; true it 
is that your invaders raised their forces in 
our dominions—true, they procured an 
armament, and obtained all the materials 
for their hostile enterprise—we do not 
deny (for the French authorities would 
not, according to the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire, be called upon to disguise 
these particulars)—we do not deny that 
those troops have had the opportunity of 
passing over from our territories to your 
coast, and that they have been abundantly, 


lavishly, equipped at our expense—but it | 


so happens, that every man of your assail- 
ants is an Englishman or an Irishman, 
and not a Frenchman.” He was satis- 
fied the hon. member for Dorsetshire 
would be one of the first to laugh at such 
a quibble as this being set up for a defence. 
But he was told that this was a case of 
great and painful interest—that war once 
allowed to commence, no man could pre- 
tend to the gift of being able to state 
where its devastation would end. He ac- 
knowledged this lamentable truth ; but he 
contended, that in adopting the principle 
of submission, it was still more difficult to 
ascertain the limits of their sacrifices, than 
to foretell the whole extent even of the 
devastations of war. Every single act 
done upon that principle was an act of 
degradation and shame, which would not 
only cripple after-exertion, but which 
would infallibly destroy that self-respect 
which could alone render any exertion 
useful and important. He had heard with 
astonishment—not, indeed, from the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire, for he was at 
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| issue upon the fact, and professed that, if 
he were convinced that the non-adoption 
| of measures of a warlike nature would re- 
| flect a stain upon the national honour, he 
| would not advocate such a course—but 
| he had heard with astonishment from the 
‘hon. member for Aberdeen, and the hon. 
member for Preston, a doctrine which 
would enforce the expediency of yielding 
to a stigma upon the national name—a 
doctrine which would urge a violation of 
the faith of treaties. We were told that 
we should disregard one treaty because it 
was of an old date, and it was long since 
we had enjoyed the benefit of it. We 
were to hold ourselves released from an- 
other, because it was impolitic, and be- 
cause the time might come when we should 
regret having entered into it. What! was 
England to submit to a breach of faith, on 
the calculation that our national finances 
might be infringed upon by the course of 
conduct which justice and magnanimity 
would dictate? He had seen enough of 
the consequences of war to shrink from its 
approach, when it was possible to do so with 
credit and with safety; but he entreated 
his hon. friends, and the House, and the 
country, not to lose sight of the fatal ef- 
fects which must flow from any surrender 
of the dignity of the British nation. The 
; question was not now whether, even in 
| order to retain our possessions, we should 
be content to forfeit our station in the 
eyes of Europe and of the world, and by 
so doing avoid war. He would say, “‘ No,” 
even if that were the alternative which 
was presented to our choice. But the 
question now actually was, whether for 
a limited season we should submit to an 
insecure, a precarious, a dishonourable, an 
unbearable truce—he could not call it a 
peace, for it had nothing of the honour, 
or the comfort, or the security, which ren- 
dered peace sweet—whether we should, 
for the sake of a temporary, disgraceful, 
disgusting, end intolerable, postponement 
of hostilities, expose ourselves hereafter, 
when war shall inevitably come on, to be 
held up to the eyes of the world as a 
beaten down and degraded nation, ruined 
in the eyes of mankind, and, what is a 
thousand times worse, ruined in our own 
eyes by the loss of self-esteem—-and, what 
might perhaps be still worse, in the judg- 
ment of those to whose minds topics of 
this kind did not find easy access under 
any other form—namely, that a small sum, 
if expended in time, might have been the 
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means of saving a disbursement ten times 
the amount, with interest, aye, and of 
compound interest, at a future time; and 
when the risking the loss of a thousand 
men now, although the necessity of such an 
alternative was sufficient in itself to excite 
horror and regret, might avert the sacri- 
fice of ten thousand lives hereafter, and 
might have the effect of preventing a war 
when our resources should be crippled—a 
war of boundless extent, in which it should 
be observed, that other powers besides 
Spain might take part, and of which it 
might be “truly said, that no man could 
foresee where it would end. I entirel 

agree (said Mr. Brougham) in all that has | 
been said of the hazards and difficulties 
inseparable from war, and I was certainly | 
one of those who held, some years ago, | 
that looking to the burthens under which | 
this country laboured, we were under se- | 
vere recognizances to keep the peace. [| 
know the severity of these burthens ; but | 


if I feel their weight, if I feel apprehen- | 


sive, as who must not, of their effect, in 


case this most necessary measure—a mea- | 


sure which, upon all reasonable probabili- 


ties, must prove effectual—should, unhap- | 


pily fail, I cannot but rely on those sound, 
enlightened, liberal, and truly English | 
principles—principles worthy of our best | 


times, and of our most distinguished states- | 
men, which now govern the councils of | present case. 


this country in her foreign policy, and in- 
spire the eloquence of the right honour- 
able Secretary with a deere of fervor, 
energy, and effect, extraordinary and un- 
precedented in this House — unprece- 
dented ([ can give it no higher praise) 
even in the eloquence of the right honour- 
able gentleman. 
ciples, now adopted and avowed by the 
organs of our government, we have a 
strong and impregnable bulwark, which 
will enable us not only to support our 
burthens, and, 
come upon us, to meet the combined 
world in arms, but which will afford 
the strongest practical security against 
future danger; and render it eminently 
improbable that we shall ever have 
that combined world to contend with, so 
long as those principles are maintained. 
Our burthens may remain, but our go- 
vernment know that when the voice of the 
people is in their favour, they have a lever, 
if not within their hands, within their 
grasp. I will imitate the discretion of the 
Secretary, and go no further. We know, 
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because we have experienced the extent of 
that power; our enemies that would be, 
but who, on this account, will not be so, 
know it, because they see its effect here, 
and dread its effect among themselves. 
If, however, that catastrophe, which his 
majesty’s ministers have taken the best 
means to avert, and which, in all human 
probability, will be averted, should unhap- 
pily fall upon us, whatever} may be our 
burthens, whatever may be the difficulties 
with which we may have to contend, let 
but his majesty’s government act steadily 
up to the principles they have avowed, 





I feel that in these prin- | 


should the day of trial | 


}and let the country but remain true to 
‘itself, and I have no fear of the rest. 
| Mr. Bri: ght dissented from the propo- 
sition, that a casus foederis had arisen, or 
‘that the present was an occasion on which 
| the honour and character of the country 
‘required the adoption of the course pointed 
‘out by the right hon. Secretary. The 
hon. member “tead an extract from the 
treaty of 1703, and argued, that the only 
| instance in which it warranted an inter- 
ference by Great Britain was when not 
| only acts of oppression had been commit- 
ted, but when a hostile power was actually 
| waging war with Portugal, in which case 
i this country was bound to go to war with 
| all its might. Neither of these contingen- 
cies he ‘contended, was the state of the 
The occupation of Portu- 
gal with five thousand men was merely a 
state of armed neutrality, instead of a 
compliance with the compact of the treaty ; 
namely, that we should wage war with all 
our might. But the occasion for our ful- 
filment of this obligation had not arisen, 
for Portugal was not now reduced to the 
necessity of repelling an attack by a foreign 
power. Her ,assailants were exiles who 
had taken refuge in Spain. The country 
was divided ; and, if England were to side 
with either party, she would only be taking 
part ina civil war. He felt himself called 
'upon, at the eve of a momentous train of 
events, to declare his conviction, that no 
casus feederis had arisen, and that no 
event was shown to have yet occurred in 
Portugal which called for the interposi- 
tion of this country in the way proposed 
by ministers. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said:—I rise, 
Sir, for the purpose of making a few ob- 
servations, not so much in answer to any 
general arguments, as in reply to two or 
three particular objections which have 
ne urged against the Address which I 
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have had the honour to propose to the 
House. In the first place, I frankly ad- 
mit to my hon. friend, the member for 
Dorsetshire, that I have understated the 
case against Spain—I have done so de- 
signedly—I warned the House that I 
would do so—because I wished no further 
to impeach the conduct of Spain, than 
was necessary for establishing the casus 
federis on behalf of Portugal. To have 
gone further—to have made a full state- 
ment of the case against Spain—would 
have been to preclude the very object 
which I have in view; that of enabling 
Spain to preserve peace without dishonour. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
indeed, in his extreme love for peace, 
proposes expedients which, as it appears 
to me, would render war inevitable. He 
would avoid interference at this moment, 
when Spain may be yet hesitating as to 
the course which she shall adopt; and 
the language which he would hold to 
Spain is, in effect, this—‘‘ You have not 
yet done enough to implicate British 
faith, and to provoke British honour. You 
have not done enough, in merely enabling 
Portuguese rebels to invade Portugal, and 
to carry destruction into her cities ; you 
have not done enough in combining knots 
of traitors, whom—after the most solemn 
engagements to disarm and to disperse 
them—you carefully re-assembled, and 
equipped and sent back with Spanish 
arms, to be? plunged into kindred Portu- 
guese bosoms. I will not stir for all these 
things. Pledged though I am by the 
most solemn obligations of treaty to resent 
attack upon Portugal as injurious to Eng- 
land, I love too dearly the peace of Europe 
to be goaded into activity by such trifles 
as these.—No.—But give us a good 
declaration of war, and then I’ll come 
and fight you with all my heart.”—This 
is the hon. gentleman’s contrivance for 
keeping peace. The more clumsy con- 
trivance of his majesty’s government is 
this:— We have seen enough to show 
to the world that Spain authorised, if she 
did not instigate, the invasion of Portugal ; 
and we say to Spain, ‘ Beware; we will 
avenge the cause of our ally, if you break 
out into declared war; but, in the mean 
time, we will take effectual care to frustrate 
your concealed hostilities.’” I appeal to 
my hon. friend, the member for Dorset- 
shire, whether he does not prefer this 
course of his majesty’s government, the 
object of which is to nip growing hos- 
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tilities in the ear, to that of the gallant 
and chivalrous member for Bristol, who 
would let aggressions ripen into full 
maturity, in order that they may then be 
mowed down with the scythe of a mag- 
nificent war. 

My hon. friend, the member for Dor- 
setshire, will now see why it is that no 
papers have been laid before the House. 
The facts which call for our interference 
in behalf of Portugal are notorious as the 
noon-day sun. That interference is our 
whole present object. To prove more 
than is sufficient for that object, by papers 
laid upon the table of this House, would 
have been to preclude Spain from that 
locus peenitentie which we are above all 
things desirous to preserve to her. It is 
difficult, perhaps, with the full knowledge 
which the government must in such cases 
possess, to judge what exact portion of 
that knowledge should be meted out for 
our present purpose, without hazarding 
an exposure which might carry us too far. 
I know not how far I have succeeded in 
this respect; but I can assure the House, 
that if the time should unfortunately ar- 
rive when a further exposition shall be- 
come necessary, it will be found, that it 
was not for want of evidence that my 
statement of this day has been defective. 

An Amendment has been proposed, 
purporting a delay of a week, but, in 
effect, intended to produce a total aban- 
donment of the object of the Address; 
and that amendment has been justified by 
a reference to the conduct of the govern- 
ment, and to the language used by me in 
this House, between three and four years 
ago. It is stated, and truly, that I did 
not then deny that cause for war had 
been given by France in the invasion of 
Spain, if we had then thought fit to enter 
into war on that account. But it scems 
to be forgotten that there is one main dif- 
ference between that case and the present 
—which difference, however, is essential 
and all-sufficient. We were then free to 
go to war, if we pleased, on grounds of 
political expediency. But we were not 
then bound to interfere, on behalf of Spain, 
as we now are bound to interfere on behalf 
of Portugal, by the obligations of treaty. 
War might then have been our free choice, 
if we had deemed it politic: interference 
on behalf of Portugal is now our duty, 
unless we are prepared to abandon the 
principles of national faith and national 
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intellect which confounds two cases so 
precisely dissimilar. Far from objecting 
to the reference to 1823, I refer to that 
same occasion to show the consistency of 
the conduct of myself and my colleagues. 
We were then accused of truckling to 
France, from a pusillanimous dread of 
war. We pleaded guilty to the charge of 
wishing to avoid war. We described its 
inexpediency, its inconveniences, and its 
dangers (dangers, especially of the same 
sort with those which I have hinted at 
to-day); but we declared that, although 
we could not overlook those dangers, 
those inconveniences, and that inexpe- 
diency, in a case in which remote interest 
and doubtful policy were alone assigned 
as motives for war; we would cheerfully 
affront them all, in a case—if it should 
arrive—where national faith or national 
honour were concerned. Well, then—a 
case has now arisen, of which the essence 
is faith, of which the character is honour. 
And when we call upon parliament, not 
for offensive war—which was proposed to 
us in 1823—but for defensive armament, 
we are referred to our abstinence in 1823, 
as disqualifying us for exertion at the pre- 
sent moment; and are told, that because 
we did not attack France on that occa- 
sion, we must not defend Portugal on 
this. I, Sir, like the proposers of the 
amendment, place the two cases of 1823 and 
1826 side by side, and deduce from them, 
when taken together, the exposition and 
justification of our general policy. I 
appeal from the warlike preparations of 
to-day, to the forbearance of 1823, in 
proof of the pacific character of our 
counsels ;—I appeal from the imputed 
tameness of 1823 to the Message of to- 
night, in illustration of the nature of those 
motives, by which a government, generally 
pacific, may nevertheless be justly roused 
into action. 

Having thus disposed of the objections 
to the Address, I come next to the sug- 
gestions of some who profess themselves 
friendly to the purpose of it, but who 
would carry that purpose into effect by 
means which I certainly cannot approve. 
It has been suggested, Sir, that we should 
at once ship off the Spanish refugees, now 
in this country, for Spain; and that we 
should, by the repeal of the Foreign 
‘nlistment Act, let loose into the contest 
all the ardent and irregular spirits of this 
country. Sir, this is the very suggestion 
which I have anticipated with apprehension, 
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in any war in which this country might be 
engaged, in the present unquiet state of 
the minds of men in Europe. These are the 
expedients, the tremendous character 
of which I ventured to adumbrate rather 
than to describe, in the speech with which 
I prefaced the present motion. Such ex- 
pedients | disclaim. I dread and depre- 
cate the employment of them. So far, 
indeed, as Spain herself is concerned, the 
employment of such means would be 
strictly, I might say, epigrammatically, 
just. The Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed in the year 1819, if not at the di- 
rect request, for the especial benefit, of 
Spain. What right, then, would Spain 
have to complain if we should repeai it 
now, for the especial benefit of Portugal ? 
The Spanish refugees have been harboured 
in this country, it is true; but on condi- 
tion of abstaining from hostile expeditions 
against Spain; and more than once, when 
such expeditions have been planned, the 
British government has interfered to sup- 
press them. How is this tenderness for 
Spain rewarded ?—Spain not only har- 
bours, and fosters, and sustains, but arms, 
equips and marshals the traitorous refu- 
gees of Portugal, and pours them by thou- 
sands into the bosom of Great Britain’s 
nearest ally. So far, then, as Spain is 
concerned, the a” vie~ of those who would 
send forth against Spain such dreadful 
elements of strife and destruction is, as I 
have admitted, not unjust. But I repeat, 
again and again, that I disclaim all such 
expedients ;—and that I dread especially 
a war with Spain, because it is the war 
of all others in which, by the example and 
practice of Spain herself, such expedients 
are most likely to be adopted. Let us 
avoid that war if we can,—that is if Spain 
will permit us to do so. But in any case, 
let us endeavour to strip any war—if war 
we must have—of that formidable and 
disastrous character which the hon. and 
learned gentleman has so eloquently de- 
scribed ; and which I was happy to hear 
him concur with me in deprecating, as 
the most fatal evil by which the world 
could be afflicted. 

Sir, there is another suggestion with 
which I cannot agree, although brought 
forward by two honourable members, who 
have, in the most handsome manner, 
stated their reasons for approving of the 
line of conduct now pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s government. Those honaurabdle 
members insist, that the French army in 
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Spain has been, if not the cause, the en- 
couragement, of the late attack by Spain 
against Portugal; that his majesty’s go- 
vernment were highly culpable in allowing 
that army to enter into Spain, that its stay 
there is highly injurious to British interests 
and honour, and that we ought instantly 
to call upon France to withdraw it. 

There are, Sir, so many considerations 
connected with these propositions, that 
were I to enter into them all, they would 
carry me far beyond what is either neces- 
sary or expedient to be stated on the pre- 
sent occasion. Enough, perhaps, it is for 
me to say, that I do not see how the with- 
drawing of the French troops from Spain 
could effect our present purpose. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that the French army in Spain 
is now a protection to that very party 
which it was originally called in to put 
down. Were the French army suddenly 
removed at this precise moment, I verily 
believe that the immediate effect of that 
removal would be, to give full scope to the 
unbridled rage of a fanatical faction, be- 
fore which in the whirlwind of intestine 
strife, the party least in numbers would be 
swept away. 

So much for ‘the immediate effect of 
the demand which it is proposed to us to 
make, if that demand were instantly suc- 
cessful. But when, with reference to the 
larger question of a military occupation of 
Spain by France, it is averred, that by 
that occupation the relative situation of 
Great Britain and France is altered ; that 
France is thereby exalted and Great Bri- 
tain lowered, in the eyes of Europe ;—I 
must beg leave to say, that I dissent from 
that averment. The House knows—the 
country knows—that when the French 
army was on the point of entering Spain, 
his majesty’s government did all in their 
power to prevent it; that we resisted it 
by all means, short of war. I have just 


now stated some of the reasons why we | 


did not think the entry of that army into 
Spain a sufficient ground for war; but 
there was, in addition to those which I 








have stated, this peculiar reason,—that | 


whatever effect a war, commenced upon | 


the mere ground of the entry of a French | 
army into Spain, might have, it probably | 
would not have had the effect of getting 


that army out of Spain. 


In a war against | 


France at that time, as at any other, you | 


might perhaps, have acquired milits ary | 


able standard ? 
glory ; you might, perhaps, have extended | perpetually varying, 
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have achieved, at great cost of blood and 
treasure, an honourable peace; but as to 
getting the French out of Spain, that would 
have been the one object which you almost 
certainly would not have accomplished. 
How seldom, in the whole history of the 
wars of Europe, has any war between two 
great powers ended, in the obtaining of 
the exact, the identical, object for which 
the war was begun! 

Besides, Sir, I confess I think, that the 
effects of the French occupation of Spain 
have been infinitely exaggerated. 

I do not blame those exaggerations ; 
because I am aware that they are to be 
attributed to the recollections of some of 
the best times of our history; that they 
are the echoes of sentiments, which, in the 
days of William and of Anne, animated 
the debates and dictated the votes of the 
British parliament. No peace was in those 
days thought safe for this country while 
the crown of Spain continued on the head 
of a Bourbon. But were not the appre- 
hensions of those days greatly overstated ? 
Has the power of Spain swallowed up the 
power of maritime England? Or does 
England still remain, after the lapse of 
more than a century, during which the 
crown of Spain has been worn by a Bour- 
bon,—niched in a nook of that same Spain, 
Gibraltar; an occupation which was con- 
temporaneous with the apprehensions that 
I have described, and whtch has happily 
survived them ? 

Again, Sir,—is the Spain of the pre- 
sent day the Spain of which the states- 
men of the times of William and Anne 
were so much afraid? Is it indeed the 
nation whose puissance was expected to 
shake England from her sphere? No, 
Sir, it was quite another Spain—it was the 
Spain, within the limits of whose empire 
the sun never set—it was Spain “ with the 
Indies” that excited the jcalousies and 
alarmed the imaginations of our ancestors. 

But then, Sir, the balance of power! 
—The entry of the French army into 
Spain disturbed that balance, and we ought 
to have gone to war to restore it! [have 
already said, that when the French army 
entered Spain, we might, if we chose, have 
resisted or resented that measure by war. 
But were there no other means than war 
for restoring the balance of power ?—Is 
the balance of power a fixed and unalter- 
Or is it not a standard 
as civilization ad- 


your colonial possessions ; you might even | vances, and as new nations spring up, and 
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take their place among established politi- 
cal communities? The balance of power 
a century and a half ago was to be ad- 
justed between France and Spain, the 
Netherlands, Austria, and England. 
Some years afterwards, Russia assumed 
her high station in European politics. 
Some years after that again, Prussia be- 
came not only a substantive, but a pre- 
ponderating monarchy. Thus, while the 
balance of power continued in principle 
the same, the means of adjusting it be- 
came more varied and enlarged. They 
became enlarged, in proportion to the in- 
creased number of considerable states,— 
in proportion, I may say, to the number 
of weights which might be shifted into the 
one or the other scale. To look to the 
policy of Europe, in the times of William 
and Anne, for the purpose of regulating 
the balance of power in Europe at the pre- 
sent day, is to disregard the progress of 
events, and to confuse dates and facts 
which throw a reciprocal light upon each 
other. 

It would be disingenuous, indeed, not 
to admit that the entry of the French 
army into Spain, was in a certain sense, 
a disparagement---an affront to the pride 
—a blow to the feelings of England : and 
it can hardly be supposed that the govern- 
ment did not sympathize, on that occa- 
sion, with the feelings of the people. But 
I deny that, questionable or censurable as 
the act might be, it was one which neces- 
sarily called for our direct and hostile op- 
position. Was nothing then to be done? 
Was there no other mode of — 


than by a direct attack upon France—or | 


by a war to be undertaken on the soil of 
Spain? What, if the possession of Spain 
might be rendered harmless in rival hands— | 
harmless as regarded us—and valueless 
to the possessors? Might not compensa- 
tion for disparagement be obtained, and 
the policy of our ancestors vindicated, by 
means better adapted to the present time 7 2 
If France occupied Spain, was it neces- ! 
sary, in order to avoid the consequences | 
of that occupation—that we should block- 
ade Cadiz? No. I looked another way | 
—I sought materials of compensation in 
another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain, 
such as our ancestors had known her, I 
resolved that if France had Spain, it 
should not be Spain “with the Indies.” | 
I called the New World into existence, to 
redress the balance of the Old. 

It is thus, Sir, that I answer the accu- 
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sation brought against his majesty’s go- 
vernment, of having allowed the French 
army to usurp and to retain the occupa- 
tion of Spain. That occupation, I am 
quite confident, is an unpaid, and unre- 
deemed burthen to France. It is a bur- 
then of which, I verily believe, France 
would be glad to rid herself. But they 
know little of the feelings of the French 
government, and of the spirit of the French 
nation, who do not know, that, worthless 
or burthensome as that occupation may 
be, the way to rivet her in it, would be, 
by angry or intemperate representations, 
to make the continuance of that occupa- 
tion a point of honour. 

I believe, Sir, there is no other subject 
upon which I need enter into defence or 
explanation. ‘The support which the Ad- 
dress has received from all parties in the 
House, has been such as would make it 
both unseemly and ungrateful in me to 
trespass unnecessarily upon their patience. 
In conclusion, Sir, I shall only once 
more declare, that the object of the Ad- 
dress, which I propose to you, is not war; 
—its object is, to take the last chance of 
peace. If you do not go forth, on this 
occasion to the aid of Portugal, Portugal 
will be trampled down, to your, irretrieva- 
ble disgrace : — and then will come war 
in the train of national degradation. If, 
under circumstances like these, you wait 
till Spain has matured her secret machina- 
tions into open hostility, you will in a 





little while have the sort of war required 
| by the pacificators ;—and who shall say 
| where that war will end? 

‘| ‘The amendment. was negatived, there 
| Appearing ig three or four members in 
| favour of The original Address was 
| then put ite agreed to. 

| ———_ 

|  WOUSE OF COMMONS. 

| Wednesday, December 13. 

| Corx-Laws—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
| Hovsr.] Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, 
‘in pursuance of the notice of adjournment, 
| which was given last night by his right 
| hon. friend (Mr. Canning), “who was 
prevented from attending this day, 
owing to the fatigue which had sprung 
from his great exertions when last in his 
place, he rose to move that the House at 
its rising do adjourn to the 8th of Fe- 
| bru: wy next. He could not refrain from 
| av ailing himself of the present opportunity, 
‘to express his entire conviction, that the 
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House and the country had wisely and 
consistently determined upon taking that 
course in behalf of Portugal, under ex- 
isting circumstances, which, while it af- 
forded a just protection to our ally, at the 
same time held out the surest promise of 
preventing the real calamities of war. In- 
dependently of the real exertion which was 
on this occasion demonstrated, he did hope 
that the moral effect of the proceeding 
would be, to avert hostilities, by diffusing 
the general assurance, that the policy 
avowed by England was adopted and con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of parlia- 
ment and the people. He heartily joined 
with those who deprecated war. He fully 
concurred in their sense of its calamities, 
how likely it always was to impede the 
march of civilization, and to check the cur- 
rentof national industry. At thesame time 
he must repeat his perfect conviction, that 
the surest method of preserving peace was 
to maintain the national honour and good 
faith unimpeached and inviolate. He 
should have simply moved this adjourn- 
ment without observation, had henot been 
informed, that some objection was to be 
taken to what was called the unusual 
length of the proposed recess. Now every 
adjournment must necessarily depend upon 
the particular circumstances of each pe- 
riod when it took place; and there was 
nothing in the present, different from the 
practice observed on similar occasions, 
when parliament had an carlier winter sit- 
ting. At their next meeting it was in- 
tended to lose no time in bringing forward 
the most important public business of the 
nation. Indeed, so fixed was this deter- 
mination on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, that his right hon. friend had 
empowered him to give notice, that on the 
Monday following the 8th of February, he 
intended to submit to the House, a motion 
which would specifically introduce the 
great question of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. John Williams concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman, that the House and 
the government had come to a sound de- 
cision as to the course to be pursued re- 
specting Portugal. He, however, certainly 
thought the period of the adjournment too 
long. The situation of the country must 
at all times determine the circumstances 
of the case, and it was his misfortune to 
differ from almost all the members of the 
House, as to the conduct they had pur- 
sued that session. When it was borne in 
mind, that nothing whatever had been done 
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since the House had met,even with respect to 
that vital question of the Corn-laws—a 
question of which it was not too much to 
say, that its present condition suspended all 
contracts between landlord and tenant— 
when it was remembered, that the only 
thing done was to pass an Indemnity bill 
which was done with as little ceremony as 
an ordinary road bill—when petitions were 
presented from the inhabitants of once- 
flourishing parts of the empire praying to 
be removed from a country in which they 
see nothing but despair—when another most 
serious and appalling question had been 
omitted, he meant Ireland; after the 
hints, not obscurely given, that when 
England should have sufficient occupation 
for the troops now stationed there, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland would seek to regain 
those rights for which they have petitioned 
in vain—when he found that unless that 
question was met—promptly met—Ireland 
must be lost—and yet not one word had 
been said on the subject that looked like 
relief—when he saw all those things, he 
could not but think, that a much earlier 
period of meeting would be more congenial 
with the situation in which the country was 
placed. 


Newspapers and Pamphlets— 


NEWSPAPERS AND PampnuLets— 
Stamp Durirs on.] Mr. Hume said, 
that had there been a sufficient attendance, 
it was his intention to have called the 
attention of the House to some subjects of 
considerable importance connected with 
the revenue ; such as the duty on news- 
papers, advertisements, pamphlets, in- 
surances, &c. He considered the duty on 
newspapers, not only a great public injury, 
but a loss to the revenue. He was con- 
fident, that he should be able at a proper 
season to show, that great and most de- 
sirable advantages would arise from a re- 
duction of those duties. He was satisfied 
that if government would take off two- 
pence- halfpenny from the duty, the revenue 
would be benetitted by the increase, which 
would be thus occasioned in the circulation 
of newspapers. He was warranted in 
anticipating this effect by a reference to 
the duties levied on newspapers in other 
countries. In the United States of Ame- 
rica, where there was no duty, or but a 
very small one, there were no less than 
five hundred and ninety-eight newspapers 
in constant circulation ; while, according 
to the last returns, made in 1821, the 
whole number of newspapers in circulation 


a 
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in England, Ireland, and Scotland, did not 
amount to more than two hundred and 
eighty-four. Ile trusted that these facts 
would be sufficient to show the expediency 
of adopting some modification of those 
duties. In 1797, and again in 1815, when 
a new rate was levied, the effects were 
found to be such as warranted the ground 
he was now taking. By the returns made 
for the periods antecedent and subsequent 
to those years, the expectations of a con- 
sequent improvement of the revenue were 
far from being realised. Indeed, in pro- 
portion to the relative state of the country 
at the different periods to which he had 
alluded, this branch of the national finances 
would be found tohave retrograded. How- 
ever, these were matters into which he 
should be prepared to go more fully at a 
proper season. He would, at present, move 
for a return of the amount of duty received 
for Stamps on Newspapers, in each year, 
for the last thirty years. 

Mr. Brougham seconded the motion, 
and hoped that his hon. friend would 
persevere in his praise-worthy exertions. 
The hon. member had with great constancy 
and assiduity devoted his time and energies 
to many subjects of importance and utility, 
but amongst all the measures on which he 
had exercised his zeal and his abilities, 
hardly any was, in his opinion, of greater 
interest, in all its bearings, and of more 
general advantage, than the present. ‘The 
measure to which his hon. friend had 
called the attention of the House was one 
of importance, whether it was considered 
in reference to the advantageous effects 
which it was calculated to produce upon 
the revenue, or with relation to the still 
more enlarged benefit, of which it would 
be the source, by the diffusion of informa- 
tion amongst the people. He did not, 
however, mean, by what he now said, to 
commit himself as to the course which he 
should feel it his duty to adopt, when such 
an inquiry should be entered into. The 
subject was one which demanded much 
deliberate examination. From the im- 
pression which was at present predominait 
in his mind, he should feel disposed to 
draw a distinction between the daily and 
weekly newspapers. The revenue might 
afford to make an experiment in the one 
case, which it might not be able to do in 
the instance of the daily publications, The 
weekly newspapers might, he conceived, be 
rendered most valuable channels for the 
dissemination of science and intelligence 
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throughout society. When it was con- 
sidered how much was to be found in 
weekly papers besides mere ordinary news, 
and when it was considered how much the 
quantity of such matter would be aug- 
mented, if the duty were taken off, the 
importance of these publications, for the 
purposes which he had pointed out, might 
be estimated. Amongst those who had 
turned their consideration to this subject, 
it was a prevailing opinion, that if in a 
weekly publication matters of news were 
made to form a secondary and subordinate 
part, and if the principle portion of the 
publication were devoted to science, the 
arts, and to objects connected with general 
useful knowledge, such a paper would be 
found the most useful and effectual organ 
of disseminating information among those 
classes to whom it was not at present ac- 
cessible. The consideration of this sub- 
ject led him to one, in some measure con- 
nected with it; but in the absence of the 
Attorney and Solicitor general, and con- 
sidering the thin state of the House, and 
the advanced state of the session, he scarcely 
felt himself justified in alluding to the sub- 
ject. He meant the law of libel at present. 
Some sessions ago he had brought forward 
a motion which had for its object the 
amendment of that law, and after some 
discussions on the subject he was allowed 
to bring in a bill, which was read a first 
time; but, im consequence of the late 
period of the session, and owing to the 
great opposition which the measure met 
with in certain quarters, it was dropped 
for that session, and he had never revived 
it, in consequence of the known hostility 
with which the measure was regarded by 
those whose opposition was sure to lead to 
its defeat. The object of that measure was 
to counteract the effects resulting from the 
law of libel, as that law Iwas at present 
administered. And, if instances were 
wanting to prove the necessity of altering 
the law by a legislative enactment, the 
cases which had lately occurred in West- 
minster-hall would furnish unanswerable 
arguments in favour of the interference of 
that House to effect the desired object. 
When he introduced the motion to parlia- 
ment to which he alluded, he then stated 
what he since had occasion, in several 
instances, to observe and comment on— 
that it was one of the greatest instances of 
injustice and oppression that men were 
subject to a prosecution by indictment for 
merely publishing that which was well 
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known to be true. A prosecution by in- 
dictment bore doubly hard on the defend- 
ant, because it deprived him of the advan- 
tage of pleading the truth of the libel in 
justification thereof. In an action at 
common-law the truth of an alleged libel 
could be pleaded in justification of the 
libel itself; but in case of an indictment, 
the individual was deprived of the power 
of proving the truth of that for which he 
was indicted, and punishment followed his 
conviction, as if every word of the libel 
with which he was charged were as abso- 
lutely and substantially false as it could 
have been proved to be directly the reverse. 
Persons unacquainted with the law of libel 
as it was administered at present, could 
hardly bring themselves to believe, that if 
a man were to publish of another that he 
was convicted of felony, he was liable to be 
tried by indictment, and the jury must 
find him guilty, although he had in his 
pocket, at the trial, the copy of the record 
of the conviction, as he (Mr. Brougham) 
absolutely had in a late case, in which he 
was professionally engaged,' and, in which 
his client was found guilty, notwithstanding 
that the document by which his justification 
could have been clearly made out was 
ready to be produced; but could not be 
used in evidence, according to the rules of 
law. As far, therefore, as the conviction 
went, the document was of no use to his 
client; and even some doubts were enter- 
tained, whether it should have any weight 
with regard to the punishment, which by 
the sentence of guilty, was awarded. There 
were doubts, legal and learned doubts, as 
to whether the punishment for the crime 
of which his client was found guilty, should 
be abated or not, notwithstanding that the 
justification which he was prepared to 
make, but could not make at the trial, was 
urged in mitigation of the alleged offence. 
The subject was of such deep importance 
that he could not resist the opportunity of 
broaching it once more, in the hope that 
it would be taken up by one whose exer- 
tions to purify and make simple some of 
the existing laws had done him infinite 
credit. If the consideration of the law of 
libel should come within the inquiry of that 
individual, he would find, by referring to 
the bill which he had, on a former occa- 
sion obtained leave to bring in, that the 
most accurate and useful information was 
embodied in the provisions of that bill, the 
leading principle of which was, to allow 
defendants in all cases, whether civil or 
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criminal, to give notice to the opposite side, 
of the line of defence meant to be adopted, 
and to give in evidence the truth, not that 
it might be pleaded in all cases as a justi- 
fication, but that in all cases it might 
weigh with the jury, in order to show the 
motives by which defendants were actuated 
(hear, hear.] 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the sub- 
ject which the hon. and learned gentle- 
nan had thought proper to introduce 
without any notice, was too important to 
be considered now. He should therefore 
decline to give any specific answer to the 
hon. and learned gentleman at present. 


If, however, upon a due consideration of 


the subject, it should be found to be one 
deserving of that inquiry which was so 
strongly urged, he should be willing to 
attend to the suggestions thrown out by 
the hon. and learned gentleman. 

The motion was agreed to. After 
which the House adjourned to the 8th 
day of February. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 8, 1827. 


Corn Laws.] The Earl of Liverpool 
gave notice, that he would, if nothing in 
the interim should happen to make it 
necessary to put off the motion to a fur- 
ther day, on Monday se’nnight, bring 
under the consideration of their lordships 
the subject of the Corn-laws. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to know 
the nature of the proposition intended to 
be brought forward, and he would tell the 
noble earl his reason for so wishing. When 
the people of this country were about to 
express their opinion on the subject of any 
alteration in the Corn-laws, it was re- 
commended to them, by the friends of 
ministers, to refrain from any expression 
of disapprobation until such time as the 
proposition which ministers imtended to 
submit to parliament should be made 
known. Now, he thought that, after the 
propositions were made, not only the two 
Houses, but the public ought to have time 
to examine, and express their opinion 
upon them. If they had not time for 
this, they would be entrapped into a 
measure which, he would say, was one of 
the most important, both politically and 
economically, ever agitated. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he felt the 
importance of the subject as much as the 
noble carl did, and should never think of 
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calling upon parliament for any opinion 
upon it on the day on which he should 
bring forward his proposition. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he 
wished that the country should have suf- 
ficient time to express its opinion: The 
noble lord must see that what he had 
stated did not meet his objection, because 
he had prefaced his observations by say- 
ing, that the adherents of ministers had 
recommended that no expression of pub- 
lic feeling should take place, and told the 
people to wait until ministers should bring 
forward their proposition, and then there 
would be time enough to give their 
opinion. This proceeding put him in mind 
of an anecdote told by his father-in-law. 
As he was stepping into his carriage, his 
coachman came up to him, and said, 
“ As I know, Sir, that you like to be con- 
sulted, I think it right to inform you that 
I was married yesterday.” Now, the two 
Houses of parliament were to give their 
decision on the noble lord's proposition 
first, and the country was to be consulted 
on the subject afterwards. What he wished 
distinctly to know was, whether the noble 
earl intended to allow sufficient time for 
the public at large to express an opinion. 

The Earl of Liverpool really did not 
know what the noble lord’s calculation of 
sufficient time might be. All he could 
say was, that after he had submitted his 
proposition to their lordships, he should 
allow a reasonable time to intervene before 
he called upon them for their decision 
upon it. 


Catrnonic Emancipation.] Viscount 
Clifden, in rising to present the first one 
of a great many petitions which he had 
to present from the Catholics of Ircland, 
felt himself bound to address a few ob- 
servations to their lordships. He begged 
in particular to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion to the great alteration which had 
taken place in the circumstances of the 
Catholics within these two years. Since 
the question was formerly before their 
lordships, they had roused themselves, 
and become sensible of their strength. 
In one week, the Catholics of Waterford 
had defeated and disgraced the most 
opulent Protestant family in all Ireland. 
There were two other familics more opu- 
lent; but they did not reside in Ireland, 
and were rather English than Irish. The 


members of this family were gentlemen of 


unblemished character, but distinguished 
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by their bitter hostility to the just claims 
of their Catholic fellow subjects, and for 
that hostility alone they were defeated in 
one week on their own ground. In Louth, 
the Catholics had defeated the oldest poli- 
tician in Ireland. In the counties of 
Dublin and Westmeath, they had also 
been victorious; and in Armagh, which 
was the very cradie of Orangeism, they 
had completely triumphed. Mr. Brown- 
low—who had seen his error, and after 
voting against the Catholics, now voted 
for them—was opposed by the whole force 
of the Orange party—was carried trium- 
phantly through by the Catholic free- 
holders. It was the fashion to abuse the 
Catholic priests for their interference ; but 
were not the clergy of the Established 
Church as bad? He was sorry the 
bishops’ bench was so empty, or he would 
say more on this subject. Did not our 
parsons brawl without mercy? The Ca- 
tholic priests lived with their flock; they 
attended to their wants, administered to 
them in sickness, and consoled them on 
their death bed. The noble Viscount then 
read an election address, calling on the 
Catholics not to vote for any man who 
supported the Test ; as by that means they 
virtually voted against themselves, and ad- 
mitted that their own religion was idola- 
trous. ‘Iwo years ago his majesty had 
been advised to recommend parliament to 
put down the Catholic association, and a 
law had been made for that purpose. But, 
had they succeeded? He would answer, 
No. The thing was impossible. The As- 
sociation were the representatives of 
opinions, and it was impossible to put 
down opinions. If the Irish amounted to 
five millions, they constituted one fourth 
of our whole population : if they amounted 
to seven millions, they were one third ; and 
it was impossible to change or subdue, the 
opinions of so large a body of men. The 
Irish House of Commons, in 1793, when 
ministers were frightened out of their 
senses, Which some of them seemed not 
yet to have recovered, resolved to put an 
end to the penal code ; they resolved, also, 
to put an end to the Catholics. They 
then passed the famous Convocation act, 
which only allowed the two Houses to 
meet by a special clause. But, had this 
put down the Catholics? No. They had 
gone on increasing—had acquired power 
and talents—and were now conscious of 
their strength. As to the complaints 
against the Catholic priests, he could not 
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see why they should not interfere at elec- 
tions, when our own clergy disgraced 
themselves by raising the cry of ‘ No 
Popery.” That cry had, however, lost its 
power. The people of this country had 
more vital interests to attend to. They 
were groaning, in the twelfth year of peace, 
under a debt of 800,000,000/., and an ex- 
penditure of 50, 000, 0007. He trusted to 
God that the Catholic question would coine 
up again this session from the Commons. If 
their lordships persisted in withholding their 
concurrence, they would render themselves 
the laughing-stock of the country. Even 
the Holy Alliance had not ventured to 
embark upon religious questions. There 
were in Europe one hundred millions of peo- 
ple, free from such exclusive laws. It 
should be recollected, too, that a com- 
munication with Ireland by the means of 
steam was now easy; and that France 
looked with delight upon the spirit of dis- 
union that prevailed in that country. 
Three hundred and eighty men from 
Bedlam could not behave worse than 
their lordships would do, if they persisted 
in refusing the Catholic claims. He would 
ask, if it was likely there ever would be an 
end to the discussion of the question, but 
by granting the Catholics their rights. 
He was far on his journey to the other 
world ; but woe to those who came after 
him, if this question should be left un- 
decided. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 8. 


Carnuotic Emancipation — Genr- 
RAL Petition OF THE CatnoLics OF 
IreLvanp.] Sir F. Burdett then rose to 
present the general petition of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. This duty, he said, 
he was anxious to lose not a moment in 
performing, but he would not avail him- 
self of that opportunity to make any pre- 
liminary remarks with reference to the ge- 
neral question. He would content him- 
self, therefore, with shortly expressing his 
regret at the absence of the right hon. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Had that 
right hon. gentleman been present, he 
should have been happy to have consulted 
with him as to the future steps to be taken, 
in furtherance of the important measure 
prayed for by the petitioners. He was 
sorry, he repeated, for the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s absence, both on account of its 
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cause, and for his own sake, as he was 
desirous, for his guidance in this great 
question, to have had some communica- 
tion with that right hon. gentleman. It 
had become a matter of such pressing ne- 
cessity—of such hourly growing import- 
ance—that no consideration should induce 
him to delay bringing it before the House 
at the earliest period that public conve- 
nience would permit. In saying this, how- 
ever, he felt that he could not then un- 
dertake to name any precise day; though 
he would state, that the impression on his 
mind, as well as on the minds of the peti- 
tioners was, that no further delay should 
take place than was absolutely necessary. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read; setting forth, 

“ That the following is the case of the 
Petitioners : they ave deprived of all par- 
ticipation whatsoever in the framing or 
amending of the laws by which their pro- 
perties are regulated, and on which the 
security of their lives and characters de- 
pend ; they are deprived of almost all share 
in the administration of the laws by which 
their properties are regulated, and on 
which the security of their lives and cha- 
racters depend: they are totally deprived 
of all participation in the highest and most 
important functions in the administration 
of those laws : they are excluded from the 
office of sheriff, an office the importance 
of which in rendering the administration 
of justice impartial or unjust, pure or cor- 
rupt, the cause of blessings or the source 
of misery, cannot be exaggerated, and can 
scarcely be adequately described ; they are 
totally excluded from all municipal offices 
in all the corporate towns and cities in Ire- 
land; they are stigmatized by being ex- 
cluded from the councils of their sovereign ; 
and they are degraded in their native 
land, not only by the practical exclusion 
from many, and in truth nearly all, other 
offices, but much more so by the haughty 
and insolent superiority which is naturally 
excited in the minds of the unjustly-fa- 
voured few over the equally unjustly-ex- 
cluded many: that the alarm created in 
the minds of the self-interested portion of 
the ascendancy in that country, lest their 
unjust monopoly should be destroyed by 
the humanity and wisdom of the legisla- 
ture, has a natural tendency to produce, 
and is daily producing, an envenomed 
spirit of hostility, towards the Petitioners, 
threatening them even from the lips of 
those who ought to preach charity and 
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good-will amongst men, with the lawless 
plunder of the Petitioners’ property, and 
the sanguinary destruction of their lives; 
such is the case of the Petitioners, and 
from the situation to which they are thus 
reduced, they appeal for relief to the 
wisdom and the justice of the House ; this 
the afflicting state of the Petitioners is an 
unmixed evil to the British Empire; the 
individual advantages which a few of the 
Protestants derive from it are perfectly 
undeserving of regard, when contrasted 
with the dangers which must necessarily 
menace the lives and properties of every 
class of his majesty’s subjects, from the 
results of the present system of injustice, 
and with the insecurity to the Throne, and 
the instability of the Constitution, created 
by the long-stored and just discontent of 
the Irish nation: for, may it please the 
House to understand, that the Petitioners 
are discontented, deeply, universally dis- 
contented at being excluded and degraded 
in their native land, without there being 
any just or natural cause whatsoever for 
such degradation or exclusion, and with- 
out there being a plausible pretext, how- 
ever slight, for continuing the present 
system: the Petitioners respectfully sub- 
mit that they would be undeserving the 
attention of the high-minded and the good, 
if they were capable of suffering injustice 
without feeling discontent and indigna- 
tion; and the Petitioners respectfully beg 
leave to state, that they would endure with 
uncomplaining submission, the evils atten- 
dant on their degradation in their native 
land, if they had merited that degrada- 
tion by any crime, or if it were palliated 
by any natural or moral inferiority on 
their part: but the fact is otherwise; no 
crime can be imputed to the Petitioners, 
save the conscientious adherence to the 
pure and holy faith of their ancestors, and 
of the ancestors of the House; that faith 
which confessedly was the religion of all 
England for more than eight hundred 
years; a religion introduced to our Saxon 
ancestors by a Catholic monk, whose 
name stands higl in our Calendar, Saint 
Austin, a religion which was so introduced 
by the command and under the directions 
of a pope, a man whose name has won 
universal esteem from all English scholars 
and divines, Saint Gregory the Great ; a re- 
ligion which was firmly believed and faith- 
fully practised by the patriots and states- 
men, who founded and framed the British 
constitution ; a religion which was believed 
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and practised by the heroes who first spread 
the renown of English valour throughout 
the universe; a religion which the Peti- 
tioners firmly believe to have been insti- 
tuted by the Divine Redeemer of all man- 
kind, and transmitted in unbroken succes- 
sion to the present day, forbidding vice, 
crime, and immorality of every description, 
teaching all social and moral duties, in- 
culcating all practical virtues, and sanc- 
tioning and commanding all domestic and 
private charities ; the Petitioners respect- 
fully, and in the spirit of perfect charity, 
state their conscientious conviction that 
this the religion of the ancestors of the 
House, and of the Petitioners, is the best 
form of Christian faith; but the Petitioners 
do not rest any part whatsoever of their 
claim to relief on such, to them, undoubted 
superiority ; the Petitioners claim for re- 
lief is founded solely and exclusively on 
the principle of freedom of conscience, not 
as applicable to their particular case or 
creed, but as belonging of right equally to 
every sect and persuasion of Christians : 
the Petitioners respectfully call on the 
House to recognize that sacred principle, 
to leave conscience free and unfettered, to 
allow to man the right of worshipping 
God as to him may seem best, and not to 
interfere between conscientious man and 
his Creator; the principle of such inter- 
ference cannot be admitted by any human 
institution, tribunal, or legislature, without 
afiording a justification of the horrors of 
every religious inquisition, and of all the 
cruelties of the Pagan emperors to the 
primitive Christians: the Petitioners, there- 
fore, most respectfully and humbly implore 
the House to establish at length that 
sacred principle, to do to others what 
they would wish to be done to themselves, 
and to grant to the Catholics of Ireland 
the opportunity of adhering to the faith 
of their fathers without suffering in con- 
sequence thereof, any pains, penalties, ex- 
clusion, or deprivation, whatsoever: the 
Petitioners further respectively show that, 
by acceding to the prayer of this their 
humble Petition, and granting them what 
they ask, namely, an equalization of civil 
rights with their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
the House will make an holy alliance 
with the inhabitants of that fertile but 
hitherto wretched island; the House will 
combine all classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects in the indissoluble bonds of mutual 
affection and mutual interest; the House 
will increase the strength of the govern« 
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ment, they will add to the security of the 
throne, and give permanent stability to 
the British constitution. May it, there- 
fore, please the House, in its justice, wis- 
dom, and generosity, to grant to the Peti- 
tioners the restoration of their long with- 
held rights, by giving them an equalization 
of civil rights with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, unfettered by any conditions, 
qualifications, or restrictions, whatsoever.” 

Ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





IWOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 9. 


Catnoric Emancipation.] The 
Hon. William Hare rose to present a pe- 
tition from the Roman Catholics of Lis- 
towell, in the county of Kerry, praying for 
a removal of those civil disabilities under 
which persons of their religious persuasion 
laboured. The hon. gentleman said, he 
had himself witnessed the many evils 
which resulted from the system of exclu- 
sion which was acted on towards his Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects. 
disunion, ill-feeling, and animosity, public 
and private, which prevailed in Ireland, 
might be traced to that source, nor could 
he conceive how permanent tranquillity 
could be secured in that country, so long 
as such a penal code was suffered to exist. 
It was a matter of infinite moment to con- 
ciliate the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land, and by that means to restore peace, 
order, and unanimity; and he was con- 
vinced, that nothing could effect that 
most desirabie object but complete and 
unqualified emancipation. Such a mea- 
sure might be said to carry its own se- 
curity along with it, since it was calcu- 
lated to excite the warm gratitude, and to 
draw forth the friendly and affectionate 
feelings, of the millions for whose benefit 
it was intended. He was as ardently at- 
tached to the constitution as any man 
could be. He gloried in it as the proudest 
boast of the country; and if granting a 
participation in all its immunities to his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects was likely, 
im the slightest degree, to impair the con- 
stitution, he would oppose any further 
concession. But he denied the assertion. 
Such a measure would strengthen, instead 
of weakening it; and he conld not see 
how it was incompatible with its safety, 
to admit those who bore their full share 
of the taxes and burthens of the state to 
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a full participation in all civil rights and 
privileges. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws — Peririon oF tur 
Starvine Weavers or BLacksurn.] 
Mr. Hume said, he rose to present a peti- 
tion, which was certainly couched in very 
strong language; but the letter by which 
it was accompanied expressed a hope, 
that the House would not cavil at strong 
language, when it came from men who 
were in a starving condition. The petiti- 
oners described themselves as ‘ The Starv- 
ing Weavers of Blackburn and its neigh- 
bourhood ;” and the petition set forth ; 

“ That the starving petitioners, with the 
rectitude of injured men, presume to ap- 
proach the House in order to lay before 
the House a statement of their complaints 
and wishes, to the end that the House 
may grant them that relief which their 
unmerited sufferings require: the peti- 
tioners, for many years, have suffered 
more than language can express, but 
within the last two years they have not 
had half food, of the worst kind, for their 
support, consequently hundreds of wea- 
vers, their wives and children, have died 
from absolute want of food: the petition- 
ers, being able-bodied men, cannot earn 
more than 5s. per week each, and, with two 
workers in each family, averaging six souls, 
10s, weekly is the whole for food, clothing, 
fuel and rent; and this scanty pittance 
the petitioners are necessitated to live 
upon: that the petitioners, with all due 
deference to the House, would respectfully 
ask, is the sum above stated sufficient for 
the moderate wants of a man ? If it is not, 
then are they perishing for want of food. 
The petitioners humbly conceive, that they 
cannot bear affection to the House while 
that House manifests no disposition to 
relieve them: the petitioners are human 
beings, and worship the same God, where- 
fore then should they be so oppressed in 
their native land? Why should they, who 
labour sixteen hours per day, not obtain 
for that labour food and clothing for com- 
fortable existence ; there is a point when 
endurance becomes a crime, and to that 
point the petitioners have arrived: the 
petitioners cannot do much longer; they 
are dying daily for want of food, and to 
be silent under such circumstances would 
be highly criminal: that the petitioners 
have calmly and considerately examined 
into the causes which have produced such 
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calamities to the working classes of this 
county, and are convinced that all have 
originated from the people not being repre- 
sented in the House; that the national 
debt, the enormous church revenues, all 
the unmerited placemen, pensioners, sine- 
cures, a standing army to murder the 
people if they complain, all the bloody 
wars that the nation has been plunged 
into, are all owing to a want of a reform in 
the House; the Corn Bill, that monstrous 
monopoly of the landed interest, and which 
bill was passed while the House was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, all may be traced 
to the people not being represented in the 
House: believing, therefore, that a re- 
formed parliament, chosen by ballot, and 
by the whole of the population, would 
grant unto the people relief, the petition- 
ers, as the forlorn hope, humbly hope, that 
the House will begin the god-like work by 
repealing the Corn Bill.” 

Ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 12. 

Deatu or tur Duxe or York— 
Appress oF ConnoLrence To nIs Ma- 
yesty.] The Earl of Liverpool rose to 
move an Address of Condolence to his Ma- 


jesty on the Death of his royal highness 


the Duke of York. He was sensible that 
the general feeling of regret was so much 
in accordance with his own, that it might 
be thought even intrusive in him to say 
any thing in proposing the motion which 
he intended to submit to the House. But 
he confessed that he felt it as a melan- 
choly duty—a duty imposed upon him by 
recollections both pleasing and painful— 
that in proposing the address which he 
should submit to the House, he ‘should 
make a few observations, in which he 
meant humbly to bear testimony to the 
merits of that illustrious individual now no 
more, who had been the first subject of 
this realm, and who stood in the situation 
of heir presumptive to the British Throne. 
They had likewise many and strong in- 
ducements to approach the throne on this 
occasion with their sentiments, and to 
State to his majesty their feelings of regret. 
No man, at all acquainted with his majes- 
ty, could doubt the feelings of affection 
which he entertained to every part of his 
family. But with respect to his late royal 
highness the Duke of York, there was this 
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particular distinction, that he was brought 
up and educated together with his majesty. 
It might, perhaps, have been said, that 
differences of opinion sometimes existed 
between them, but in a country consti- 
tuted as this was, how could differences of 
opinion be avoided? There had always, 
however, existed between them the strong- 
est brotherly affection. With respect to 
their lordships and the public, they had 
however to contemplate the illustrious 
deceased, not only in the relation which 
he bore to the royal family, but in the 
relation in which he stood, as having for 
a period of more than thirty years filled 
the high and important situation of com- 
mander-in-chief. He certainly, for one, 
remembered the appointment of his royal 
highness. He was so circumstanced as to 
know something of the army at that time ; 
he was enabled to watch the progress of 
all the acts of that illustrious individual ; 
and it was impossible for any person who 
had so observed him to withhold from him 
the highest praise. With respect to the 
command of the army, it had been made 
a question with some whether a person so 
near the throne ought to hold such an 
office ; that was to say, whether such an 
arrangement was for the public interest. 
He was of opinion, that if this question 
was looked at as an abstract proposition, 
it would be impossible to come to any 
general conclusion upon it. But, leaving 
that question undecided, he had no hesita- 
tion in admitting, that inefficiency on the 
appointment to office of princes of the 
blood, would be far worse than any in- 
efficiency which might occur in the hands 
of other persons. But he could himself 
say from experience, and all who knew 
any thing of the British army, and he 
believed the greater part of the public, 
would also say, that the interests of the 
army had derived most essential benefit 
from the administration of the illustrious 
individual, who, he was sure their lordships 
would concur with him in saying, had, in 
his situation, done much good, had done 
all the good in his power, and had in 
many instances done much good, which 
none but himself could have done. If 
their lordships would look at the state of 
the army at any period before the late 
illustrious person was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief,—if they wished to com- 
pare its efficiency, they must look at what 
the army was before and after the royal 
duke was appointed to that high situation. 
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It was above all to be recollected, that it 
was that army which had been gradually 
formed under his administration which 
turned the fate of a war, in the result of 
which the best interests of this country 
and of all Europe were involyed—which 
turned the fate of the great war in the 
Peninsula, and enabled his noble friend 
near him (the duke of Wellington) to 
prosecute that war to a successful termina- 
tion, to penetrate into the interior of 
France, and to bring the contest to a final 
conclusion by the victory at Waterloo. If 
their lordships, after recollecting the 
efficiency of the army, looked to the com- 
forts of the soidier, he was confident that 
every man who heard him would concur 
with him in the conviction, that in the 
administration of any service, never was 
more attention paid to the comforts of 
those individuals whose lives were devoted 
to the service of the country, than had been 
paid by the late illustrious commander-in- 
chief. In the next place, if their lordships 
looked at the patronage of the army, and 
to the distribution of that patronage, it 
would be allowed to be a difficult matter 
to avoid giving offence, where there were 
so many claimants, and so few but what 
would be disappointed; yet he must say, 
that he never heard less complaint of 
grievances, injustice, and unfair partiality, 
than during the administration of his royal 
highness; and in every part of the exercise 
of that power—a great power he admitted 
it to be—which he had had to exercise for 
more than thirty years, he could fairly say, 
that no power was ever more moderately, 
more justly, or more beneficially executed 
for the interests of the country. He might 








appeal to most of their lordships, to all 
those individuals who ever had occasion 
to come in contact with his royal highness | 
on matters of business connected with his | 
official situation, if ever they found any | 
public man more easy of access, more fair 
and upright in his dealings s, more affable, 
more simple, he might say, in his manners. 
Having said thus much with respect to the 
character of the illustrious individual whose | 
loss they had to regret, he should feel it 
unbecoming in him to trespass on their 
lordships by more particular details. It 
was, however, impossible for him to refrain 
from observing, that his late royal high- 
ness possessed all the peculiar characteris- 
tics of an English gentleman. Whatever 








failings he might have, there appeared in 
all his actions an openness, a sincerity, 
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and a kindness so striking, that it was im- 
possible for any persons to have lived near 
him, or to have had any intercourse with 
him, and to have failed to have their minds 
impressed with the possession of those 
qualities by the illustrious Duke. It had 
been said of him—truly said of him—that 
‘*he never broke a promise, and never 
deserted a friend.” He must still further 
say, what he felt to be of importance, be- 
cause it added strongly to the vaiue of the 
illustrious Duke’s character in his mind, 
that though he was in a public situation 
which brought him in contact with a great 
variety of persons, yet to all who came to 
him he was easy of access, and though in 
the discharge of his official duties he was 
more exposed to intercourse than had 
usually fallen to the lot of persons of his 
rank, yet he never lost sight of what was 
becoming on his part, and never acted so 
as to make any one forget what was due 
to his character and station. All who ap- 
proached his royal highness felt what was 
due to his illustrious character. Under 
these circumstances, he proposed to their 
lordships to move, 

“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to assure his Majesty that 
we fully participate in the deep regret 
which has been so generally manifested by 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects on the Death 
of his royal highness the Duke of York :— 
To convey the expression of our sincere 
condolence with his Majesty on the loss 
of his beloved and lamented Brother :— 
That we take this opportunity of again 
recording our sense of the eminent services 
which were rendered by his royal highness 
the Duke of York, in the capacity of 
commander -in-chief of his Majesty’s 
Forces ;—That we witnessed, with the 
utmost satisfaction, the continuance, to 


| the:last period of the life of his royal high- 


ness, of that unremitting attention to the 
duties of his high office, and of that strict 
impartiality and justice in the exercise of 
all its functions, which have so essentially 


| contributed to perfect the discipline, and 


exalt the character, of the British army :— 
That to the expressions of those feclings 
of grateful acknowledgment of the public 
services of his Royal Highness, and of sin- 
cere sympathy with the present ‘affliction 
of his Majesty, we add the dutiful assur- 
ances of our loyal and affectionate attach- 
ment to his Majesty’s sacred person.” 
The Address was agreed to nem, diss. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Feb. 12. 


Catuotic Emancivation.] Mr. 
Villiers Stuart said :—I rise for the pur- 
pose of presenting petitions from sundry 
bodies of Irish Catholics. The first, on the 
part of the Catholic bishop and clergy of 
the diocese of Waterford, and the rest 
from various parishes in that county, pray- 
ing to be emancipated from the political 
disabilities to which they are now sub- 
jected. I should not venture to accom- 
pany the presentation of these memorials 
with any remarks at length, if it had not 
been the wish of many of my constituents, 
whose names are attached to them, that I 
should press the consideration of this ques- 
tion upon the House, in as strong a manner 
as possible. I cannot help feeling that J, 
who am a very young member of society 
and of this House, should offer some 
apology in rising to address it on a subject 
of such vast importance as _ that contained 
in the prayer of the petitions I now hold 
in my hand; but the very importance of 
the question, connected as it intimately is 
with the well-being, bound up as it is with 
the dearest interests, of those whom I have 
the honour to represent, will, I trust and 
believe, be accepted as no trivial excuse 
for my coming forward on this occasion.-— 
Sir, I have not the presumption to request 
attention to my own opinions, merely as 

those of the individual who has the honour 
to address the House. I am aware, that, 
if what I say shall be considered to 
have any claim at all upon its considera- 
tion, it must arise from the sanction of 
those who have deputed me to speak their 
prayers, and from the circumstance of 
those prayers being offered up by the peti- 
tioners, in common with nearly the entire 
nation to which they belong; and, Sir, in 
making this assertion, | would not wish to 
be understood as putting forward any ex- 
aggerated statement of facts. In Water- 
ford, with which I am more particularly 
connected, Catholics are to Protestants as 
twenty-three to one; in the province of 
Munster, of which that county forms a 
part, the proportion is still more favourable 
to them; and in the two provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely less so; and these calculations, 
founded as they are upon a census taken 
with the closest investigation and most 
accurate research, bear me out in the as- 








sertion, that nothing less than the prayers 
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of a nation are offered up in support of 
those measures which the House is called 
upon to sanction by its approbation ; and 
if to this numerical preponderance you add 
the weight and influence of a vast propor- 
tion of landed property in the hands of 
Irish Protestant proprietors, it must, | 
think, be conceded, that few questions 
ever came to the consideration of the 
House, backed by so powerful and mighty 
an advocacy as does that which now, on 
the part of the petitioners, claim the de- 
cision of the legislature in its behalf. A 
favourite topic of those opposed to the 
claims of the Catholics, has hitherto been 
the apathy with which these have been re- 
garded by all but, as it was stated, a fac- 
tion belonging to the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion ; and the indifference with which, 
excepting a few among the higher classes, 
the subject of their disabilities has been 
treated by the great proportion of those 
who have laboured under the pressure of 
them. The day is past, the hour is gone 
for ever, when such an allegation as this 
could be resorted to as an argument against 
concession. Aye, if it were matter of 
doubt on the minds of any before the dis- 
solution of the late parliament, the event 
of the general election must have flashed 
conviction on the minds of all how deeply 
interested are the feelings of every class 
of Roman Catholics in the question of 
their emancipation ; and how false, how 
utterly false, have been the charges of in- 
difference, under which those in_ the 
humbler grades of society have laboured. 
The Catholics have shewn they know their 
rights, and knowing dare assert them. 
They have given ample proof, that the 
love of liberty and those rights is with 
them superior to the considerations which 
commonly influence men in their humble 
walks of life; they, even the lowliest of 
them, have, for the sake of emancipation 
from the political disabilities under which 
they labour, been content to incur the 
weight of their landlord’s heaviest displea- 
sure ; they have dared to brook his anger, 
and the poverty and oppression incident 
to it: they have confronted, undismayed, 
disease and famine; but turned indignantly 
away from the bribe which, perhaps, might 
have saved them from the ravages of both. 
Such has been the conduct of, such the 
noble refutation given by, the peasantry of 
Ireland—the much calumniated forty-shil- 
ling freeholders—to the slanders of their 
enemies, when an opportunity offered to 
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prove the charge of apathy unfounded. 
What, however, has their bearing been, 
but a corroboration of the evidence taken 
before the committee appointed to inquire 
into Irish affairs? Had we it not on the 
authority of all those examined on that 
occasion, that there is but one and the 
same feeling pervading every class of 
Roman Catholics, from the highest to the 
lowest in degree—a sense of injury and 
dissatisfaction arising from their disabili- 
ties? I am willing to allow, that these 
are not felt as an immediately operating 
grievance by all equally; yet the con- 
sciousness of their existence tends to in- 
crease the weight and influence of those 
who, feeling them more acutcly, are in- 
clined to predispose their fellow-subjects 
to disturbance, or to suspect the admiuis- 
tration of justice, on which alone a govern- 
ment can found any claim to respect or 
obedience on the part of the governed. 
The Catholics feel themselves a degraded 
and oppressed class, when compared with 
others of the king’s subjeets—that they 
are looked down upon by those in power ; 
and they withdraw from the government 
their confidence accordingly. They are 
willing to see the Protestant church pro- 
tected and secure in its immunities; but 
cannot understand how their admission to 
the political honours and advantages of the 
State can be considered as incompatible 
with this object. Their disabilities pro- 
duce actually a morbid sense of self abase- 
ment, a consciousness of degradation and 
inferiority, which has the worst effect upon 
the morals of the people. They fecl like 
men who, as it were, have lost their caste ; 
and how can it be otherwise, when they 
see a privileged order set over them ? 
Take a Catholic, for instance ; let his rank, 
his talents, his property, be what they will, 
he is perforce to content himself with 
taking a passive rather than an active part 
in the legislation of his country. If he be 
mild and meek of disposition, it is just 
possible he may continue, without repining, 
to pass his life in dull contented obscurity ; 


but if he be made, as most men are, of 


somewhat a more stern and inflammable 
disposition, can he see himself looked down 
upon by the more favoured part of the 
community, with whom he has little or no 
interest? Should he be in any profession, 
shall he find a limit set to his honest am- 
bition—the honours not attendant on the 
toil? Shall he hear his oath proclaimed 
a lie, and his loyalty and religion slighted, 
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wud afford matter of wonder to any that 
he should writhe under the sting of such 
accumulated indignity and insult? Be- 
cause we cannot make men Protestants, 
shall we make them rebels? 1! appeal, 
Sir, to human sympathy and human feel- 
ings, whether the mind of a man of ordi- 
nary sensibility must not become in the 
highest degree susceptible of insurrec- 
tionary contagion ; whether the distinction 
created by law must not uphold and _per- 
petuate the recollection of old times and 
old wrongs? Owing to the penal code is 
it that the fanatic murders of a former 
century loses nothing, in the minds of 
the Irish, of their original greatness by a 
long tradition. Owing to the penal code 
is it that they still cherish a sore remem 
brance of the obstacles thrown in the 
way of hearing mass, when they were 
obliged to resort to bogs, caves and 
morasses, for the purpose of worshipping 
the Deity after their own manner; and 
when their bold avowal of their religious 
tenets was a crime of greater magnitude, in 
the eye of the law, than the disguise of 
prevarication and falsehood under which 
the priests were obliged to cloak their 
sacred calling. Refuse, Sir, to the frish 
their privileges, and the spirit of the Catho- 
lic church will continue to increase, and at 
length prevail over that of the nation. 
Grant them to them, and they will thence- 
forward, [am convinced, become animated 
by a British rather than a Catholic feeling. 
The votes of the Irish representatives 
alone are sufficient to convince them that, 
but for the Union with England, long ere 
this they must have been emancipated ; 
and is it wise, is it prudent, | would ask, 
to give the Irish cause to hate the Imk 
which binds them to us? But, unhap- 
pily, Ireland has ever been fated to find in 
‘ngland a false and haughty mistress ; 
let the broken Treaty of Limerick, the 
iron reign of a past, and the wily induce- 
ments to which, at the commencement of 
the present century, the Union owed, and 
owed alone, its success, attest the fact. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
both oppression and treachery fail to at- 
tain their objects, when the first ceases to 
hold in subjection, and the last to deceive 
those on whose account such means have 
been resorted to. Persecution is known 
to- act in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the persecutors. Persecution, im queen 
Mary’s time, did more towards establish- 
ing, on a firm and solid basis, the Protes- 
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tant religion, than did all the Edicts, pro- 
mulgated for its support, in the life-time 
of her father, Henry. Without persecu- 
tion, the church of Scotland had not 
gained a victory over that of England ; 
and without persecution, the Catholic 
church would scarcely, in the mighty 
flood of its monopoly, have absorbed the 
affections of the Irish, nearly unrivalled, 
to itself. It has been observed, and well 
observed, that the Catholic is, de fucto, 
the substantive, and the Protestant but 
the adjective, religion of Ireland; and 
most true it is, that that only can become 
really efficient as the established religion 
of a country, which has obtained posses- 
sion of the hearts and affections of that 
country’s population. Years of blood, 
discord, and rebellion were the consequen- 
ces of our attempting to do in Scotland 
what we are now endeavouring to bring 
about in Ireland. Scotland had chosen 
Presbytcrianism as best suited to the 
feelings, opinions, and prejudices of its 
population; and we were, accordingly, 
obliged to yicld to that majority’s predi- 
lections ; since when, peace and prosperity 
have become the characteristics of a 
country, which, before, was torn by dis- 
order and anarchy; from being one of the 
most disturbed, it has become one of the 
most peaceful portions of the British em- 
pire. If, then, Sir, a positive good results 
from allowing to take their course, un- 
molested, the religious opinions and pre- 
judices of the majorities in two portions 
of the United Kingdom, I should be glad 
to learn why the principle 1s lost sight of 
in the case of the third? Ina word, why 
that which is deemed sound policy in 
England and Scotland, is not acted upon 
in the instance of Ireland? But we are 
told Catholicism embraces doctrines to- 
tally incompatible with the spirit of the 
British constitution; and this allegation 
is founded, as I learn, upon the following 
charges brought against the Roman Ca- 
tholic church: first, it is matter of ac- 
cusation against Catholics, that they are 
guilty of impiety in usurping, through ab- 
solution, the power of forgiving sins; se- 
condly, that they promote vice, in grant- 
ing, by means of indulgencies, an antici- 
pated pardon for sins to come; thirdly, 
that they do not feel themselves bound by 
the sacred obligations of an oath, should 
the pope choose to dispense with the ob- 
servance of it; fourthly, that they divide 
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spiritual sovereign ; fifthly, it is said they 
hold the principle that it is lawful to break 
faith with heretics. Such are, if 1 am not 
mistaken, the ground, at least the osten- 
sible one, on which a party in this country 
ground their hostility to the claims of the 
Catholics. Having now put the question 
into a somewhat tangible form, and classed 
under five separate heads the principal 
arguments of its opponents, I will now 
proceed to examine how these will be 
found to bear upon the merits of the 
question at issue, and I am bound in can- 
dour to confess, that if these tenets, which 
have been imputed to the Catholics, were 
cherished by them as such, no one would 
feel more anxious than I should to prevent 
from a participation in the honours and 
advantages of the State, men who could 
hold doctrines so contrary to the dictates 
of Christianity, so totally incompatible 
with the very existence of civilized society ; 
but how stands the case? These opin- 
ions which have been imputed to Catho- 
lics, as part and parcel of their creed, turn 
out to be the mere fabrications of artful 
and designing men ; cobwebs spun for the 
purpose of enveloping the brains of those 
who have not force to break through the 
entanglement of them; the real fact is, 
these doctrines, at the present day, are as 
little characteristic of the church of Rome, 
as of that of England. On what authority 
do I make this assertion? Not on my 
own—not on that of two, three, or four 
obscure individuals ; no dubious testimony 
will it, I trust, be thought I call in support 
of what I advance, when I summon as 
witnesses in my behalf, the whole Catho- 
lic hierarchy of these kingdoms ; and can 
it be supposed that a body of men, devoted 
as they are to a high and sacred calling, 
many of whom are now hovering on the 
very verge of the grave, most of them 
having passed long lives in the service of 
their God, and all of them enjoying repu- 
tations untainted by the slightest breath 
of calumny, towards whose _ spiritual 
guidance are turned with reverence and 
affection the regards of eight millions of 
our fellow Christians—can it be supposed, 
I ask, for an instant, that a body of men so 
circumstanced, would unite in subscribing 
their names, attested by that holy and 
venerated symbol of their religion, the 
cross, to a falsified statement of their 
creed—a creed which teaches them not 
less than our own, that truth is the first 





their allegiance between a temporal and a 
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and whose word they are sworn to teach | they disclaim holding the principle, that 
and to obey, in full hope, that none are | 
to be found so besotted by bigotry, so 


wedded to religious prejudices? I shall 
bestow a few moments consideration 


on the substance of the statements as | 


published by authority of the Catholic 
prelates, in vindication of their calum- 
niated religion. Firstly, then, as I have 
stated, they are charged with impiety, in 


usurping, through absolution, the power | 


of forgiving sins. What is their answer 
to this? That no actual sin can be for- 
given at the will of any pope, priest, or 
individual whatsoever, without a sincere 
sorrow for having offended God, a deter- 
mination to avoid future errors, and to 
atone for past transgressions — he who, 
without these necessary dispositions, re- 
ceives absolution, only incurs the addi- 
tional guilt of hypocrisy and profanation. 
Secondly, it is stated, they promote vice 
in granting indulgencies as an anticipated 
pardon for sins to come. Why, they de- 
clare an indulgence is no pardon for sin at 
all; it only remits, on repentance of the 
sinner, the whole or some part of the 
temporal punishment with which the 
church had in the first instance thought 
fit to visit the offence. With regard to 
the third charge, that Catholics do not 
feel themselves bound by the sacred obli- 
gations of an oath, should the pope 
choose to dispense with their observance 
of it, they state, they cannot sufficiently 
express their surprise and abhorrence of 
such an accusation, since they believe no 
power in any pope, priest, or individual, 
or body of men whatever, can make 
it lawful for a Catholic to confirm any 
falsehood by oath, or absolve himself from 
any oath by which he may have either 
ratified his allegiance to his sovereign, or 
any obligation of duty or justice to third 
persons ; he who takes an oath, is bound 
to observe it in the obvious meaning of 
the words, or in the known meaning of 
him to whom it is sworn. For the fourth 
charge, that they divide their allegiance 
between a temporal and a spiritual so- 
vereign: they feel indignant at the impu- 
tation; in the sovereign and the State, 
they believe and declare, are vested the re- 
gulation and direction of temporal affairs ; 
they only bow to the guidance of the pope 
in spiritual matters, according to the divine 
command of “render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto God 


the things which are God’s,” Fifthly, 





it is lawful to break faith with heretics ; 
they believe and declare, that every Catho- 
lic, as well by the laws of nature as those 
of revealed religion, is bound to observe 
the duties of fidelity and justice to all 
men, without distinction of nation or re- 
ligion. Having now endeavoured to ex- 
plain those points of Catholic doctrine, 
which are most frequently misrepresented 
or misunderstood, and the substance of 
the statement by which the Catholic pre- 
lates have rebutted and falsified the 
charges levelled against their religion, 1 
trust I am not too sanguine in believing, 
that justice will, ere long, be done to the 
principles of the Catholics—that it will 
at length be conceded, no opinions flow 
from them incompatible with their duties 
as Christians, or as British subjects: and 
{ now beseech the legislature, but more 
especially his majesty’s government, upon 
the members of which the settlement of 
this question must mainly depend, to 
pause ere they withhold their consent to 
the prayers of these petitioners ; I would 
remind them that we may now chance to 
be upon the very verge of war; a war, 
which, if once kindled, would, in the idea 
of the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, partake of the most tremendous 
character of any, perhaps, which ever 
took place in Europe; for, as the right 
hon. gentleman had stated, it would, in all 
likelihood, become a war of conflicting 
opinion. Where is that country, I should 
be glad to know, which would suffer more 
from the operation of such a war than 
would Great Britain, as regards her Irish 
interests? I would remind his majesty’s 
government, too, that a system of perse- 
cution and oppression has been followed 
up with regard to Ireland for four cen- 
turies past; that the annals of the country 
may literally be traced in blood, have 
been marked by a greater degree of atro- 
city and barbarism than can be discovered 
in the history of any other country in 
Europe during the same period; that 
civilization has crawled a slow and in- 
timidated progress, while poverty and dis- 
affection have strode over the nation’s 
prostrate energies; and I would ask if 
such are, and history tells us they have 
been, the deadly effects of a four hundred 
years’ experiment, whether it might not 
be as well to try if a contrary system 
would not have a contrary effect. If the 
mild attentions of a sister for the future 
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might effect what the harsh dominion of 
a mistress has hitherto failed to do, what 
enables us to rule the seventy or eighty mil- 
lions of our Indian territories, with com- 
paratively more ease than the seven or 
eight millions? Why are the Catholics of 
Canada, divided as they are from us by 
the broad Atlantic, more amenable to our 
laws, more contented with the government 
than the inhabitants of a country whose 
shores approach within but a few short 
miles of our own? Why, but because in 
Asia and America we can condescend and 
find it for advantage to court and consult 
the public opinion ; because we go to war 
with it in Ireland, in Ireland it goes to 
war with our government. Since, then, 
opposition fails, let us try concession ; 
since persecution begets only disaffection 
and discontent, let us adopt a milder sys- 
tem : in a word, let us place the Catholics 
upon the same footing as ourselves ; let 
us allow them to participate with us in 
the advantages and honours of the state; 
let us give them an interest in its welfare, 
and I feel convinced, as I stand here, 
that they will be found among its subjects 
some of the most loyal, amongst its de- 
fenders some of the most faithful. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Deatu oF THE DuKE or YorK— 
AppreEss oF ConNDOLENCE To HIs Ma- 
gesty.}] Mr. Secretary Peel rose, and 
said:—Sir, in the period which has 
elapsed between the separation and re- 
assembling of this House, the country has 
sustained the loss, by death, of the first 
prince of the blood ; a prince whom the 
probable course of human events would, 
at some future period, have placed on the 
throne of these realms. Under such cir- 
cumstances, at any time, and without re- 
ference to personal qualities or extraneous 
considerations, this House would have 
been induced, in unison with the general 
feelings of the country—to have presented 
an Address to the Throne, expressive of 
their respectful sympathy with the feelings 
of his majesty. The House would, under 
any circumstances, I say, have been in- 
duced to adopt that course, from the feel- 
ings which must necessarily arise in the 
bosoms of subjects of an ancient and 
limited monarchy, from those feclings that 
spring from the deep-felt conviction, that 
there is no other form of government 
better suited to the genius and habits of 
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culated for the maintenance of their hap- 
piness, and the enjoyment of their rights. 
The House would, I repeat, have been in- 
duced to adopt that course from the in- 
fluence of these feelings alone; but, Sir, 
I feel that the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to present an Address 
of Condolence to the King, in consequence 
of the death of the Duke of York, are, in 
some respects, peculiar, and different 
from the ordinary course of events. This 
Address, if acquiesced in by the House, 
will be presented to one who was the 
companion of the deceased prince’s early 
years—who had studied with him in his 
youth, and who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with him throughout his life; to 
one who had watched over him in his 
dying moments, in the utmost affliction, 
and who felt his loss with the regret of a 
brother. I am sure no consolation is 
better calculated to assuage the affliction 
which that illustrious person must feel, 
than the demonstration that this House 
concurs in the universal feeling of respect 
which is felt throughout the country for 
the memory of the deceased duke, and in 
the universal disposition to offer their 
respectful assurances of regret for his loss. 
But, mixed with that regret, which, as I 
said before, under any circumstances, this 
House would be disposed to evince, is the 
feeling which arises from the deep respect 
which, I am warranted in saying, it must 
feel for the public services of the deceased 
duke; and also a feeling of a tenderer 
and more domestic sort, which arises from 
long experience of the great kindness of 
his heart, and the benevolence of his dis- 
position—qualities which adorn any sta- 
tion of life, but which shine with peculiar 
lustre when displayed in such exalted 

rank. Sir, I do not stand up here for the 
purpose of pronouncing a set eulogium on 
the character of the Duke of York. It 

was well said by an hon. gentleman op- 

posite, upon an occasion not dissimilar 
to the present, that a laboured panegyric 

on the great, was better suited to the 

eenius of despotic countries, than to the 
free institutions of this; and nothing 

would be less in character with the open 

manliness and candour of him who is the 

object of this Address, than that I should 

ascribe to him qualities which he did not 

possess, or deny him those faults from 

which none are free. I shall therefore 

confine myself to the truth, and I think I 





the people of this country, or better cal- 





do not transgress the truth when I say 
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that, in the public capacity of commander- | nomy of his regimental intercourse. To 
in-chief of the forces, his royal highness, | give effect to these would require a man 
the deceased duke, improved the discipline, | of professional knowledge; but I do not 
and raised the moral character of the pro- | think a lengthened allusion to them neces- 
fession.—I do not transgress the truth | sary; I attribute the general effect less to 
when I say, further, that he possessed a | the operation of particular rules than to 
combination of singular advantages and of | the influence of the more large and ex- 
peculiar personal qualities for properly dis- | tended system which he adopted towards 
charging the functions of that high/|the troops. It is in the example which 
station, and that he lost no opportunity | the Royal Duke set to the officers in his 
of availing himself of those advantages. | own person, of gentlemanly and courteous 
Sir, for a period of six and forty years the | attention to the wants of the meanest sol- 
Duke of York was a soldier in the British | dier—in the stimulus which such an ex- 
army, and for a period of thirty-two years, | ample gave them to do their duty—in 
with a slight intermission, he held the high | the conviction which he made every man 
situation of commander-in-chief ; ; and [| feel, that however low his station, jus- 
do not believe that any man could do} tice would be done, and protection af- 
justice to the services which he rendered | forded him ges oppression—in these 
to the country in that capacity, except | | particulars, I say, and in these effects, are 
the man who knows, by personal experi- | to be found the causes of the army being 
ence, ot has taken the pains to look at) made that wonderful machine which, by 
the state of the British army, as to effi- | r regularity of movement, and submissive 
ciency and discipline, when his royal | obedience to authority, retains the energy 
highness assumed the command of it, and | which ever distinguishes the soldier of a 
its state at the moment when he relin- | free state from the passive machines of : 

quished it. I cannot soon forget the last despot. During the thirty years that the 
words which I myself heard from his lips,| Duke of York filled the situation of com- 
only nine days before his death, upon! mander-in-chief—a long period, compris- 
hearing of the landing of part of the Bri- |i ing, I believe, ten thousand days. I do 
tish troops at Portugal. With a faint not believe I exaggerate when I say, that 
expression of honest triumph, he said he | there was not one “of those ten thousand 
wished any one to compare the condition | days which passed by the Royal Duke with- 
of the brigade which landed at Ostend in | out devoting some portion of it to the per- 
1794, with the corps which dis-embarked | formance of his public duty. Never was 
at Lisbon in 1826. These were the last | there a letter received at the office over 
words which I heard from the lips of his | which he presided, without being noticed, 
royal highness. The Duke of York had | if it was susceptible of an answer. If it 
himself commanded a British army in | contained a signature, the reply was, with- 
Holland, before he was raised to the office | out delay, transmitted to the proper ad- 
of commander-in-chief; and when he} dress. And it ought to be stated, to the 
came to it, he declared that no other| honour of the deceased Duke, that the 
officer who might hereafter command on | answer so sent was not a mere dry, official 
foreign service should be subjected to the | communication, referring the party to some 
same disadvantages that he had laboured | other department, but “that, upon every 
under. Sir, no other but a man of pro- | occasion, his royal highness showed an 
fessional experience could trace the pro- | anxious desire to facilitate the despatch of 
gressive steps by which this discipline and | business, although it might not be within 
efficiency had been effected in the British | his own department. If the letter had no 
army. ‘To do so it would be necessary to | signature, but preferred a complaint, it 
detail the several rules which have been | was not necessarily rejected because it was 
adopted and watched over with great at- | anonymous, but immediate inquiry was 
tention, in order to the correction “of many made, to ascertain whether the particular 
abuses, and the supply of many defects in | charge was well or ill founded. And, upon 
the British army ; the many regulations by | every occasion of promotion in the army, 
which the welfare and comfort of the sol-| I think 1 can appeal with confidence to 
dier, in the subordinate ranks of the army, | the House itself, whether there has not 
were secured, with respect to his religious been a universal wish to do justice to the 
instruction, his duties on foreign service, | strict impartiality with which his royal 
the education of his children, and the eco- } highness discharged that most important 
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part of his duty; and I address myself 
more particularly to the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and ask whether they had reason 
to complain, that in any case, a man’s 
political sentiments presented any bar to 
his receiving the reward of his merit in 
the army. [am sure they will agree with 
me, that no objections were made to a 
man’s promotion from anything like per- 
sonal hostility, and that his royal highness 
always showed an earnest disposition to 
forget and overlook all associations, as 
connected with any claimant for reward, 
other than his actual merits or demerits. 
But, Sir, I do not conceive this to have 
been his royal highness’s highest merit. 
{In the administration of his high office, 
the exalted individual had not merely to 
guard against the influence of personal 
prepossession, but to exercise a reasonably 
jealous apathy with respect to the fame of 
individuals ; for, if he suffered himself to 
be dazzled too much by the eclat of military 
glory derived from actual service, he might 
be tempted to overlook those who, deprived 
of the opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, were panting for such opportunities. 
Upon all occasions in which the Duke of 
York had to bestow promotion, he acted 
with impartial justice—not only to those 
who had merited distinction by their 
valour, but to those who had shown a dis- 
position, but had not had the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves. As proofs 
of his strict impartiality, I will recite one 
or two facts. In the year 1825, when an 
augmentation of the army took place, no 
lieutenant, with a solitary exception, was 
promoted who had not entitled himself by 
service. From 1810, I can state confi- 
dently, that no favour was shown to any 
individual, with the single exception which 
I have stated, and that was a case which 
ean reflect no dishonour on the illustrious 
deceased. One lieutenant, whose stand- 
ing was only from 1814, had been pro- 
moted ; but it was under these especial 
circumstances.—At the battle of Waterloo 
this officer, though a subaltern, became in 
command of his regiment, all his senior 
officers having been killed upon the field. 
This was the only one promoted, who was 
not of the required standing ; and could 
it be said that it was a case unworthy of 
notice? With respect to the ensigns the 
same impartiality was shown. In 1825, 
iwenty-two captains received majorities 
without purchase. The grant of a com- 
mission without purchase aflords a great 
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opportunity of showing personal favour ; 
but such favour could not be charged in 
any one of these instances. Of the twen- 
ty-two captains who received majorities 
without purchase in 1825, the average 
service was twenty-six years ; and of these 
seventeen were spent in their particular 
regiments. In 1825, sixteen majors were 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonels 
without purchase, whose average service 
was twenty-cight years, fifteen of which 
they had spent in their own regiments. 
In short, Sir, I am justified in saying, that 
there never was an instance in which any 
officer has been promoted without purchase 
over the head of his senior, unless where 
this latter, by some misconduct, had for- 
feited all reasonable clairn to priority ; and, 
let me add, where the promotion was by 
purchase, the officers of the same regiment 
were first invariably cousulted. Of the 
first commissions granted without purchase 
in 1825, three-fourths were given to the 
sons and relations of officers in the army 
and navy—to young men who had no 
other claim than that which was derived 
from the services of their parents or rela- 
tives.—I have thought it right, Sir, to 
state these facts, because the simple truth 
is the highest honour to the memory of the 
deceased Duke. That his royal highness 
possessed singular advantages for his high 
situation is beyond doubt. Inthe first place, 
having been in the army forty-six years, of 
which, for thirty-two years, he was com- 
mander-in-chief, he had opportunities of 
watching over the conduct and progress of 
avast portion of the officers. He knew 
their persons; he was cognizant of their 
services; and, in very many instances, he 
was aware, from personal observation even, 
of the circumstances under which their 
wounds had been received. And let me 
remark, that it is matter of no slight con- 
solation to a gallant, but suffering soldier, 
to know that there is an eye which con- 
stantly wateacs his progress, notes his 
services, and gives him credit for his merits ; 
for such a conviction must greatly lessen 
his pain and enhance his exertions. Sir, 
the service has derived many and most 
substantial advantages from the noble 
Duke’s administration ; but perhaps, of all, 
that is the most substantial which gives 
the soldier the conviction, and consequently 
the confidence, that his merit, if he has 
any, will not be overlooked. I think, 
therefore, that the House will be certainly 
disposed to mix up with its expression of 
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Condolence to his Majesty upon this oc- 
casion, a repetition of that sense of his | 
royal highness’s services which it has made | 
more than once bef do not 

kuow that it is necessary for me to offer any | 
additional observation to induce the House | 
to acquiesce in the proposal for this Ad- | 
dress. Some persons may think that all | 
reference to the personal qualities of the 
individual, upon occasions like this, is un- | 
necessary ; but no man can, I think, read | 
the history of the monarchy of this and of | 
other countries without acknowledging how | 
far the personal character of the sovereign 
influences the manners of the age, and how | | 
much they strengthen the claims of royalty | 
upon the people. And in that history, it 
would, I think, be difficult to find an in- 
stance in which there has not been ex- 
hibited, not only by the Duke of York, but 
by every member of his illustrious family, 
the warmest disposition to promote every 
charitable object, to enter into every bene- 
volent enterprise, and to contribute, not 
only by their money, but by their personal | 
services, to the completion of these laudable 
purposes. In truth, Sir, ] think we might all 
of us benefit by the example of active charity 
which has been set us by that illustrious 
family. Every one who hears me knows, 
I have no doubt, after his time and atten- 
tion have been very fully occupied with 
business, how painful it sometimes is, on 
receiving an application to attend at some 
meeting for charitable purposes, to make 
the requisite exertion. But It would ask 
any man, who ever had occasion to apply, 
with such an object, to the late Duke of 
York, whether his application did not 
meet with a cheerful acquiescence from 
his royal highness? whether such assist- 
ance was not immediately given, with that 
ready benevolence, whicli it is impossible 
to assume, and which could’ flow only 
from a generous and charitable disposi- 
tion, to co- -operate in every scheme, hav- 
ing for its object the relief of misery and 
distress 7—I shall here, Sir, close the few 
observations with which I have deemed 
it necessary to accompany this motion for 
an Address of Condolence to his Majesty. 
I trust I have adhered to the intention I 
expressed, at the outset, of confining my- 
self striculy to the truth in any statements 
I might make, and of abstaining from all 
exaggeration, as unsuitable either to the 
occasion, or to the character of him to 
whom those statements relate. Jn like 
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with which I shall conclude, I shall studi- 
ously abstain from every topic calculated to 
provoke angry discussion, or to interrupt 
that unanimity which will, I am certain, 
mark the proceedings of the House on an 
oceasion of this nature. I shall studi- 
ously abstain, I say, from every topic that 
can, by possibility, render any one man 
reluctant to give his assent to this motion. 
In the same feelings, Sir, I disdain to take 


' advantage of any particular opinions which 


this lamented personage may have enter- 
' tained, by any appeal to the concurring 


| 
views of those who entertain, on that sub- 


ject, similar opinions ; ; for I am confident, 
| that every man in this House, be his po- 
litical opinions what they may, will be 
anxious to concur in an address, that ex- 
presses no other feeling but that of sin- 
cere grief, for the loss of an illustrious 
prince, who administered his high func- 
tions with great attention, great justice, 
great fairness, and great success ;—who 
improved, in a most extraordinary degree, 
the discipline, and raised the character, 
of the British army; and whose name 
will ever be associated with its distin- 
guished reputation and its _ brilliant 
achievements. 1 believe, Sir, that no 
man, whatever his political sentiments 
may be, will refuse to participate in the 
feelings of those who were admitted to a 
more intimate and friendly acquaintance 
with the royal Duke; but that they will 
concur in sympathising with his majesty 
for the Joss of one, whose last moments 
were consoled by the reflection, the purest 
and best of consolations, that, during the 
course of a long and varied imtercourse 
with society, he had never abandoned a 
friend, nor resented an injury. 1, there- 
fore, propose, Sir, “That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 
assure his Majesty, that we fully partici- 
pate in the deep regret which has been so 
generally manifested by his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects, on the death of his royal 
highness the Duke of York :—To convey 
to his Majesty the expression of our sin- 
cere condolence with his Majesty, on the 
loss of his beloved and lamented brother :— 
That we take this opportunity of again 
recording our sense of the eminent ser- 
vices which were rendered by his royal 
highness the Duke of York, in the capa- 
city of Commander-in-chie fof his Majesty’s 
forces :—That we witnessed, with the 
utmost satisfaction, the continuance, to 
the last period of the life of his Royal 








| 
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Highness, of that unremitting attention to 
the duties of his high office, and of that 
strict impartiality and justice in the ex- 
ercise of all its functions, which have so 
essentially contributed to perfect the dis- 
cipline, and exalt the character, of the 


British army :—That, to the expression | 


of these feelings of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the public services of his Royal 
Highness, and of sincere sympathy with 
the present affliction of his Majesty, we 
add the dutiful assurances of our loyal 
and affectionate attachment to his Ma- 
jesty’s sacred person.” 

Mr. Brougham, feeling the deepest | 1 
sympathy with those who most deplored 
the decease of his royal highness, the late 
commander-in-chief, assured the right 
hon. gentleman, that the language he had 
employed on this occasion, made it not 
only perfectly easy, but extremely grate- 
ful for him to concur in the proposed 
Address. In now rising to express his 
own entire concurrence in the language 
of the right hon. Secretary, he should 
abstain from all comment, further than to 
add that he considered it to have been no 
small praise to his royal highness, and 
one that might with perfect truth be ap- 
plied to his memory, to have, for so long 
a period of time, enjoyed the disposal of 
the immense patronage of the army, with- 
out ever allowing political considerations— 
by which, he would be understood to 
mean, such as were more commonly 
termed party considerations—to interfere 
with the disposal of that patronage. And 
he would add another just eulogium, that 








his royal highness had shown himself | 


quite incapable of allowing mere personal | 
feelings—feelings of asperity towards any | 


particular individuals for example—to 
cast any shade across the path of his 
public duty ; and, surely, the best testi- 
mony which the country could have of 
the sincerity and honesty of those strong 
political opinions which his royal highness 
confessed himself to entertain on certain 
questions—and, on some subjects, he 
might be almost tempted to call them 
prejudice ‘s—the best test that his royal 
highness at least held them honestly and 
conscientiously, was this, that he cherished 
them as much as possible, free from all 
admixture of asperity towards those whose 


| 





| 


notions were opposed to his own on such | 
| their considering that, in the present dis- 


matters. 


Sir Robert Wilson regretted that the | 


right hon. gentleman, in 
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Address, had not stated to the House 
more particularly the means by which the 
Duke of York had brought about so salu- 
tary a revolution in the army. In 1791, 
its inefficiency, as to the public interests, 
was carried to an incredible degree of in- 
attention to the means of enabling men to 
discharge their duty in the army. Under 
the, Royal Duke’s administration great 
changes were soon effected; but the right 
hon. gentleman had omitted to state, that 
the improvement which the Duke of York 
had ettected in the discipline of the army 
was brought about without any exagge- 
rated severity. When his royal highness 
came into office, corporal punishment, 
which had been carried to so great an 
extent that it had become a matter of 
opprobrium in the eyes of foreigners, was 
considerably reduced, and he now called 
upon the House to complete that which 
the late commander-in-chief had begun. 
The kindness, the benevolence, and the 
impartiality of the Duke of York were 
well known ; and although parties, upon 
whose cases he judged, might sometimes 
think his decisions harsh, yet in no case 
had any one impeached the motives upon 
which he had come to his determina- 
tion. 
The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


Navy Estimates.] On the order of 
the day for going into a committee of 
supply, and for referring the Navy Esti- 
mates to the said committee, 

Mr. Hume said, that before the Speaker 
left the chair, he wished, sceing the right 
hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place, to ask him whether this was not 
a proper occasion for the right hon. gen- 
tleman to state what was his intention 
with respect to the expenditure for the 
year. He thought that, before the House 
was called upon to vote on this subject, 
they ought not only to know what was 
proposed as the amount of expenditure, 
but also the income of the past year, that 
they might judge of the scale on which 
the estimates should be formed, with a 
view to the means that the revenue of the 
country possessed of discharging its debts. 
He wished to know whether the expedi- 


tion to Portugal had added to the amount 


of the estimates, and he wished also to 
impress upon the House the necessity of 


tressed state of the country, no increase 


proposing this | should be sanctioned, and that they ought 
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not even to be allowed to continue at 
their present amount. There was no part 
of the public establishment in which he 
wished less to see any reduction than in 
the navy; but he wished also that one 
general view of the proposed expenditure 
should be laid upon the table, before the 
House was called upon to vote at all. 
He took that opportunity of asking par- 
ticularly, whether the navy estimates for 
the present year were to be on exactly the 
same scale as those for the last, or whe- 
ther, as he had heard, they were to be 
increased? If the latter, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. gentleman 
could state, if the revenue was adequate 
to meet the increased expenditure, with- 
out resorting to a loan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that any answer which he could make to | 
the inquiries of the hon, member must of | 
necessity be unsatisfactory, unless it could | 
be accompanied with a full explanation, 
and a discussion of all the points involved 
in it. As he was not prepared to enter 
upon such an explanation and discussion 
at that moment, he could only pursue the 
course which he had adopted in antece- 
dent years, and generally approved of by 
the House, whatever objections might 
have been made to it by individuals. He 
must also remark, that he thought, at the 
present moment, the state of the navy was 
an object of so great importance, that no 
obstacle ought to be placed in the way of 
the vote ; and for this reason, even if he 
were prepared to enter on the discussion 
which the hon. member seemed to invite, 
he should decline doing so. At no dis- 
tant period he should be in a situation 
io make the fullest statement on this sub- 
ject, and he trusted the House would not 
think that it was from any unwillingness 
on his part to meet the discussion, that 
he now declined to let it interfere with 
the present vote, but because he thought 
that nothing should stop the course of so 
important a branch of the national strength 
as the navy. 

Colonel Davies said, that shortly after 
the meeting of parliament, he had given 
notice of a motion to refer all the estimates 
to a committee above siairs. It might be 
expected that he should, therefore, object 
to the present vote; but he begged to 
state his opinion, that every thing ought 
to be done to support the government of 
the country in the manly line of conduct 
they had adopted, and that he would be 
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the last man to do any thing which might 
diminish the establishment of the navy. 
With respect to the army and the ord- 
nance, he entertained the same opinion ; 
and he therefore should not make the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen might be assured that 
the Board of Admiralty, as well as the 
other departments of the state, had fully 
inquired what were the exigencies of the 
state and what its expenditure, before they 
prepared their estimates, and that they 
had shaped them as low as was con- 
sistent with the honour and safety of the 
| country. 

Mr. Maberly thought his hon. friend, 
the member for Aberdeen, had done no 
‘more than his duty. He had no doubt 
that ministers knew what was the state 
of the revenue; but that was not 
enough for the House. They had a right 
to the information which his hon. friend 
asked for, and ought not to take any 
thing for granted. Before the House con- 
sented to vote away the public money, 
they should have an account laid on the 
table of the means from which that money 
was to be derived. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not now pre- 
vent the Speaker’s leaving the chair, but 
should take the earliest opportunity of as- 
certaining the sense of the House on this 
subject. 

Mr. Calcraft thought there was a great 
deal in the hon. member for Aberdcen’s 
objection, but considering the state of the 
country, he could not consent that any 
obstacle should be put in the way of the 
vote for the navy estimates. He was glad 
to hear that the establishment was not to 
be cut down, and that government had 
paused before they put into execution 
their intention of reducing it. Even if our 
foreign relations had been less urgent than 
they were, he should be against any re- 
duction. Every body knew how much de- 
pended on the navy, and that when the 
country was involved in war, notwithstand- 
ing the reliance which we placed on the 
army, it was the navy that must fight us 
through. The praises which had been so 
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justly bestowed on the duke of York, re- 


minded him that the system of regularity 
and fairness of promotion in the army, which 
had been put in practice by him, was one 
of the most honourable parts of his cha- 
racter. He wished to recommend to 
those who had the direction of the navy, 
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the adoption of a similar system, which 
would be satisfactory to the service, 
and eradicate the notion which pre- 
vailed almost universally, that the army 
was exclusively favoured. He was aware 
that the commissions not being bought 
had some influence in producing this no- 
tion: but he still thought that means 
ought to be adopted, by which those who 
merited preferment would be rescued from 
the hopeless state in which the present 
system plunged them. 

Sir George Cockburn assured the hon. 
member, that there was the strongest desire 
in the admiralty, to do every thing in their 
power to forward promotion in the navy. 
Some years ago it had been thought to go 
on too rapidly ; but he was glad to see a 
more liberal feeling springing up, and was 
confident that nothing would be wanting 
on the part of government to give it a 
beneficial effect. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Sir George Clerk said, that in calling 
the attention of the House to the navy 
estimates, he meant to confine himself to 
the differences between those of the present 
and of the past year. The difference in the 
total amount was not more than 10,0004. 
The number of seamen was exactly the 
same, and no reduction could be expected 
when it was,considered, that long ago as 
great a reduction had been made as was 
compatible with the public service. The 
cessation of hostilities in the East Indies, 
and the more settled state of the govern- 
ments in South America, would, perhaps, 
have justilied the government in reducing 
the numbers, but other events which had 
happened recently rendered the necessity 
for keeping up the naval force as great as 
ever. The state of Greece required as 
great a force m the Levant as before ; and, 
if any objection could be urged against the 
estimates, as respected this part of the es- 
tablishment, it would be that the force was 
too small rather than too large. The 
wages were preciscly the same, but a con- 
siderable diminution had taken place in 
the vietualling charges. The Board had 
been enabled to effect this diminution by 
sending out provisions, instead of buying 
them through the hands of agents, and 
thus procured better as well as cheaper 
provisions. But some increase had been 
consequently occasioned in the transport 
service. ‘The diminution of the half-pay 
charges amounted to 15,000/,; but that 
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for widows’ pensions had increased consi- 
derably. In the other departments there 
had been no change. ‘The charge for 
new works was 36,000/.; and, respecting 
this, it was necessary for him to explain, 
that some of them had not been contem- 
plated when the vote of last year was pro- 
posed. The finishing, repairing, and en- 
larging the Woolwich basin amounted to 
15,0002. A sum of 8,000/. had been ex- 
pended in the erection of flour-mills at 
Deptford. This had been done in conse- 
quence of serious complaints having been 
made against the contractors for the bad 
quality of the article. The greatest bene- 
fit had been experienced by this improved 
manufactory of flour, for which reasons 
he trusted that the expense of the mills 
would not be objected to. The marine 
infirmary and hospital at Chatham had 
cost 7,000/.; and, although this building 
seemed larger than was necessary, it must 
be remembered that it enabled the board 
to do away with the hospital ship, and re- 
duced the medical staff to 4,000. The 
hon. baronet then moved, “ That’ thirty 
thousand men be employed for the sea ser- 
vice, for thirteen lunar months, from the 
Ist of January, 1827, including nine thou- 
sand Royal Marines.” 

Mr. Hume said, that it was high time to 
contine this vote within due limits. It 
was given as a reason that no reduction 
had taken place in the number of men 
this year, that our expedition to Portugal 
had interfered to prevent such reduction. 
But if we were to right the wrongs of other 
countries at the expense of our own, the 
number of men which the committee were 
now called upon to vote, would in a short 
time be insutficient for the purpose. ‘The 
House ought to pause a little. and con- 
sider whether an expense of six millions 
per annum was not too much to pay to 
support Portuga! and preserve the faith of 
treaties. At the same time that he depre- 
cated the system of keeping up expen- 
sive war establishments in time of peace, 
he was ready to avow, that he would 
rather preserve the whole of our naval 
force, expensive as it was, than keep up 
half our present military  establish- 
ment. If this country had not a redun- 
dant military force, ministers would never 
have ventured on the rash step which they 
lately thought proper totake. A superabun- 
dant army tended to encourage a nation 
to go to war Where was the necessity 
for our keeping up an undiminished navy, 
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when it was notorious that if the fleets of 
all the world were arrayed against us, 
five hundred sail could not be produced 
to compete with us? It was worse than 
folly to keep up heavy war establishments 
in time of peace; because by so doing we 
deprived ourselves of the power to prose- 
cute war with effect, when the necessity 
arose to adopt hostile measures. It was 
urged, however, that our interference 
in behalf of Portugal was a necessary 
step, and therefore he would not 
oppose the present vote, although as 
there was no longer a necessity for em- 
ploying our forces in India and South 
America, the nation had a right to look 
for a reduction. 

Mr. Maberly, having voted with minis- 
ters for sending troops to Portugal, could 
not with consistency vote against the re- 
solution now proposed. He thought 
that the present was no time to talk 
of reductions in the army or navy; 
and he felt the necessity of upholding 
those establishments the more, when he 
reflected on the threats which America 
had thought proper to promulgate in the 
late speech of her President. It was right 
that England should have it in her power 
to show that she had an efficient army and 
navy at her disposal, and that neither was 
in a crippled state. Our internal diffi- 
culties had, no doubt, given rise to and 
encouraged those threats; but he hoped 
that those difficulties would soon subside ; 
and he felt that the surest mode of allaying 
them and preventing their recurrence 
would be, to reduce the heavy taxation 
under which the country was groaning. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that the hon. member 
for Aberdeen and himself were friendly to 
the same measures, and only differed 
in their means of adopting them. The 
hon. member wanted to cut down our 
naval establishment; but he could not 
agree with him in thinking that by hus- 
banding our resources now, we could em- 
ploy them to a better purpose when 
occasion required. On the contrary, he 
was firmly of opinion, that our best means 
of giving any country that might oppose 
us a black eye, was to show our capability 
to inflict it. Let the House look at what 
America was in 1783, and what she is 
in 1827; and then the question would 
naturally occur, whether it would be wise 
or safe to reduce a single frigate—whe- 
ther it would be politic to cut off a single 
little finger from the body of the state. 
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What would members say if the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had come down to the 
House and said, “ Upon my soul, gentle- 
men, it is all over with us; we have neither 
ships nor soldiers to go to war.” Instead 
of which, every measure of the right hon. 
gentleman had been crowned with success ; 
a result which was mainly to be attributed 
to the ‘means we possessed of assuming a 
hostile position, He remembered the speech 
of the hon. gentleman for Aberdeen, when 
it was proposed to assist Portugal. With 
part of that speech he could not help 
agreeing ; but when the hon. member 
spoke about the danger of going to war, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs used an 
unanswerable argument—“ Here’s a treaty ; 
is it to be kept or broken?” And what 
was the result¢ Had not the right hon. 
gentleman, in consequence of the step 
which we adopted with regard to Portugal, 
the power of saying to the ministers of 
France—‘‘ Well, gentlemen, if you evacu- 
ate Spain, I have no hesitation in saying 
that we will evacuate Portugal.” He 
hoped he should not be considered partial 
when he said, that one of the right hon. 
Secretary’s best assistants in the cabinet 
was his right hon. relative the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose loss would be 
gencrally felt, should the motions of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen be the means of get- 
ting him out of that House. Indeed, it would 
hardly be credited how much deference 
was paid to the opinions of the hon. mem- 
ber by his right hon. relative ; for if any 
one were to goto him for the purpose 
of forwarding a job, the answer which 
his right hon. relative would make would 
be, “ My good Sir, it is quite out of the 
question ; why, what would Hume and 
the economists say?” As for the Dead 
Weight, he wished it were got rid of, for 
the sake of the living; and even if it 
should be necessary that the 3 per cents 
should be reduced to 2}, in order to the 
support of the military establishments of 
the country, it ought to be done. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be sorry the 
idea should be entertained that he wished 
to cripple the resources of the country ; 
at the same time he conld not but observe, 
in reply to the gallant admiral, that the 
readiness to give a black eye often led to 
mischief. When a man had a sword at 
his command, it was natural for him to 
get into a quarrel ; whereas, if he were 
without the means of doing mischief, it 
was more than probable that no quarrel 
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would ensue. With respect to the Ame- 
rican president’s message, lic saw no like- 
lihood of a quarrel arising in consequence 
of that document; and he thought that 
this country would be highly censurable 
if any misunderstanding with America 
arose out of the question to which the 
message referred. The gallant admiral 
had alluded to his right hon. relative the 
chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he was 
glad to bear his testimony to the merits of 
the right hon. gentleman; whose candid 
and manly conduct on all occasions, had 
gained him the confidence of the House 
and of the country. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “ That 955,5002. be granted for 
Wages of the said 30,000 men, for thirteen 
lunar months, at the rate of 2/. 9s. per 
man per month,” 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope that the 
impressment of seamen would be discon- 
tinued. As soon as it was known that an 
armament was to be fitted out for Portu- 
gal, all the men engaged in the merchant 
service were filled with alarm in the seve- 
ral ports of England. They concealed 
themselves, and would on no account ap- 
pear. At some future day he would 
bring the subject more fully before the 
House; and he trusted that, as some im- 
provements had been introduced for the 
comfort of the seamen, impressment, which 
made the naval service so unpopular, would 
be abolished, and some inducement held 
out to men to enter voluntarily into the 
service. He also wished to sce the igno- 
minious infliction of flogging in the navy 
done away with. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the subject 
had engaged the frequent and serious at- 
tention of the Admiralty; and, although 
he might not quite concur in the opinions 
of the hon. member, he would say, that if 
impressment could not be altogether 
abolished, it ought to be avoided and dis- 
couraged as far as was consistent with the 
efficiency of the naval service. He would 
not now enter into the question, but he 
would express his dissent from the opinion 
of the hon. gentleman, that the naval ser- 
vice was unpopular. The contrary was 


satisfactorily proved on the late occasion 
of sending troops to Portugal. 

Sir J. Yorke thought the gallant officer 
exercised more anxiety, and was more 
nervous on the subject, than was altoge- 
ther necessary. There was no question 
that required more to be thoroughly probed 
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and searched than this. ‘That the king, 
in a time of emergency, had a right to the 
services of every subject, was a proposi- 
tion which he readily admitted; but a 
practice which tore a man cruelly from 
his family and his friends, and incarce- 
rated him, as it were, in a prison ship, 
and obliged him to serve without limita- 
tion of time, was a practice that ought not 
any longer to be continued. If some 
milder method were adopted—some in- 
ducement held out to encourage men to 
enter into the naval service—with a popu- 
lation of twenty-two millions, it was perfect 
nonsense to suppose that we might not 
easily command, in any emergency, one 
hundred thousand effective seamen. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that so far from 
being unwilling to discuss the subject, he 
had expressed his readiness to do so when- 
ever the hon. member for Aberdeen 
thought proper to bring it forward. 

Mr. Sykes expressed a hope that some 
measure would be adopted that would do 
away with impressment in the navy. He 
should be rejoiced to see this foul blot 
removed from the high character of our 
naval service. Remedies had been sug- 
gested for the admitted evil. In a work 
written by captain Maryat, an officer of 
great experience, some valuable remarks 
were to be met with, which went to show 
that this great evil might be altogether 
abolished. He could not conceive a greater 
hardship than that a man in the merchant- 
service, on his return to his family, after 
having been six or seven years at sea, was 
liable to be seized on his coming into port, 
almost within the very view and grasp of 
his family and friends. Whenever the 
hon. gentieman should bring forward the 
question, it should have his sincere sup- 

ort. 

Sir George Clerk observed, that in time 
of peace it was unnecessary to resort to 
impressment, but when any great national 
emergency arose, requiring decision and 
celerity, he knew of no other mode of sup- 
plying thewants of the navy ; but ifthe hon. 
member for Aberdeen was prepared with 
any measure on the subject, it should 
meet with every attention from the Board 
at which he had the honour to sit. 

Sir £. Owen said, he had frequently 
and anxiously examined this subject ; and 
the more he examined it, the more he was 
satisfied that impressment at all times, and 
under all emergencies, could not, with 
| safety to the naval seryice, be altogether 
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abolished; and that the most that could 
be done was, to ameliorate the circum- 
stances under which impressment took 
place. Much, he admitted, might be done 
—much had been done—to soften the 
severity in some degree inseparable from 
the practice of impressing seamen. It 
was a mode of reinforcing the navy that 
ought only to be had recourse to in seasons 
of public emergency; but, like corporal 
punishments, it ought to be rarely resorted 
to, although it might not be prudent alto- 
gether to dispense with it. Corporeal 
punishments were found necessary to be 
continued on land, and when the crew of 
a ship were considered, aud the necessity 
of enforcing regularity and discipline duly 
weighed, the House would perceive how 
much more difficult it was to dispense 
with corporeal punishment in the navy. 
He denied that the officers of the navy 
inflicted punishment in the ignominious 
way attributed to them by the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. 
service, it might be well, perhaps, to dis- 


miss old seamen, and to take young men | 


in their stead ; as the country had a right 
to the services of its young men. But the 
House should beware how the power of 
impressing seamen was abolished altoge- 
ther—how they threw away one rope of its 
salvation before it had another to cling by. 
It was utterly impossible that the advan- 
tages of sailors on board of men of war 
could be rendered equal to those of sailors 
employed in the merchant service. With 
regard to the long term for which they 
were sometimes kept, it ought to be recol- 
lected that the last war was one of a pe- 
culiar character. [t had lasted for twenty 
years. It was true that, in several in- 
stances, men had been kept longer on fo- 
reign service than was desizable; but that 
was an evil which could scarcely have been 
avoided. What had occurred in that re- 
spect during the late war could not be 
considered as the general rule; for it was 
not probable that such circumstances as 
those by which the late war was attended 
would recur. As to giving permission to 
the men to go ashore, it was well known 
that such permission was destructive to 
those by whom it was obtained ; that when 
leave was given to our sailors in the West 
Indies to go ashore, they were in the habit 
of drinking to excess, and sleeping in the 
sun ; and that on their return aboard, they 
fell ill, and half of them were sometimes 
lost. As to the question of punishment, 
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he regretted that when any attack was 
made on the character of the oflicers of 
the navy for excessive severity, instead of a 
sweeping accusation grounded on private, 
and in many cases unfounded, information, 
specific instances were not adduced, which 
it might be practicable to meet and rebut. 

Mr. Hume said, that on former oc- 
casions when the question of excessive pu- 
nishment in the navy had been under dis- 
cussion, he had particularized cases of 
its occurrence. ‘There was one case of a 
vessel having a complement of a hundred 
and twelve men, out of whom eighty-six 
had been flogged in the course of a twelve 
month. Would the gallant officer deny 
that such abuses had existed? They 
might be diminished ; but it was most de- 
sirable to prevent the possibility of their 
occurrence. On the occasion to which 
he alluded, he had not confined himself to 
one or two cases, but had adverted to a 
number, proceeding, not on vague or pri- 
vate information, as the gallant officer sup- 
posed, but on the sentences of courts 
martial. It was not his habit to make 
any statement in parliament which was 
not founded on substantial evidence. In 
some instances he had withheld the names 
of the officers from considerations of deli- 
cacy. One officer, in particular, who had 
become sensible of his error, had been re- 
employed; and it would have been cruel 
to name him. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resoiution, “ That 624,0002. be granted 
for Victuals for the said 30,000 men, for 
thirteen lunar months, at the rate of 
17, 12s. per man per month,” 

Mr. Hume, adverting to the item for 
erecting a corn-mill for the victualling de- 
partment at Deptford, said, he should be 
glad to know for what reason government, 
instead of obtaining flour for the navy at 
that cheaper rate which competition would 
naturally occasion, had determined to pre- 
pare it themselves, at what must be a con- 
siderably increased expense ? 

Sir G. Clerk observed, that if the arti- 
cle manufactured proved to be of a bet- 
ter quality than that which could be ob- 
tained by contract, a slight difference in 
the price ought to be no object; but the 
fact was, that at the mills at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, the flour was produced 
cheaper and better than it could be ob- 
tained by contract. The adulteration of 
flour intended for the use of the navy had 
been carried to so great an extent, that it 
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became necessary that government should 
take the grinding of it into their own 
hands. In the last year, not less than 
6,000 bags of flour were found to be adul- 
terated, either by a mixture of foreign n- 
gredients, or by using wheat of an inferior 
quality ; and as it was impossible that the 
examining officers could inspect every sack, 
it was fair to suppose that many others 
had escaped detection. ‘The government, 
to prevent such fraud in future, had de- 
termined to grind their own corn, and, in 
addition to the mills at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, they were to have an extensive 
one at Deptford, which would thus afford 
the means of grinding all the flour and 
biscuit meal required for the navy. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
fraudulent factors alluded to had been 
prosecuted. Had the payment of the 
penalties been enforced ? 

Sir G. Clerk rveplicd, that the punish- 
ment was the non-fulfilment of the con- 
tract. All the flour discovered to be adul- 


terated had been thrown on the hands of 


the contractors. About six thousand sacks 
had been so detected, and so returned. 
But it was hardly possible, with the ut- 
most vigilance, to discover every dete- 
riorated sack ; and it was probable, there- 
fore, that a great portion of adulterated or 
inferior flour had been introduced into the 
consumption of the navy. 

Mr. Hume could not help thinking that 
if the Navy Board had given publicity to 
the frauds, and enforced the penalties, 
they would have been enabled to obtain 
good flour in other quarters. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “ That 560,000/. be granted to 
defray the Wages of the Artificers and 
Labourers employed in his Majesty’s 
yards at home, for the year 1827,” 

Mr. Hume said, he thought that this 
and the next. item, which was chiefly for 
timber, and which, added to the present, 
amounted to 1,500,0002., might be consi- 
derably reduced, without injury to the pub- 
lic service. He did not see why we should 
continue to build very large vessels at an 
enormous expense. We had now five 
hundred and nine vessels of all descriptions, 
three hundred and seventy five of which 
were what were called sixth rates; and 
the ships laid wp in ordinary were, he un- 
derstood, never in better condition. If 
we should be engaged in another war, it 
was clear that the nature of it would be a 
good deal changed, and that many of our 
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large ships would not be of so much use 
as they had formerly been. We ought, 
therefore, not to put the country to the 
expense of building large vessels, when 
smaller ones might be more required. The 
Americans were much engaged in building 
ships of the latter description. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that government 
were by no means inattentive to the pro- 
eress which other nations were making in 
the construction of particular kinds of ves- 
sels) When they saw any such vessels 
built, care was taken that we should have 
similar vessels to meet them in case of 
necessity. 

Sir J. Yorke did not think it necessary 
that we should continue to build very large 
vessels, or that we ought, im that respect, 
to imitate the Americans, who were con- 
structing vessels of such a size that it 
would require a crew of Patagonian chaps 
of some eight feet and a half high to navi- 
gate them. It had often fallen to his lot 
to differ from his gallant friend, but he 
did so most widely on the subject of the 
experiment made of cutting dowa a 
seventy-four, and making it a kind of 
vessel which he hardly knew how to de- 
seribe. The upper deck was cut down. 
The officers were obliged to go down a 
deck lower, and the men still lower; and 
in this state, without her proper comple- 
ment of men, she was sent on a broiling 
hot station, where the thermometer was 
generally at ninety-six. This change was 
made at an enormous expense, all of which 
came out of the 1,500,000/. He also 
wished to be informed on what principle 
it was, that such a change was made in 
several of our cutter-brigs, which were 
transformed from exceedingly good vessels 
with two masts, into the worst possible 
kind of vessels with three masts. He could 
not see the reason of this alteration, which 
was about as expensive in its nature, as if 
the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
had great taste in building, should attempt 
to remove the walls of the Union club- 
house, in order to stick them up in some 
other position. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the subject 
on which the gallant admiral seemed so 
much at a loss for information was very 
easily explained. It was necessary to 
have a proper class of frigates to meet 
those of other nations. It was well known, 
that one of our frigates was captured in 
the late war by a frigate of the enemy ; 
but it was not then generally known, that 
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the vessel by which ours was taken was so | 


much superior in size and force. The 
thing was looked upon as the capture 
of one frigate by another, and a general 
damp was cast on the public feeling for 
the time. To prevent a recurrence of any 
such event, it was determined to have a 
class of frigates which should be a match 
for those of any other nation. If the 
means taken for that purpose were not 
approved by the House, he would bow to 
their decision ; but he could not assent to 
the opinion pronounced by his gallant 
friend, who scattered his attacks to the 
right and left, without any reflection or 
knowledge of the subject on which he 
spoke. The ship of which the gallant 
officer had given such a description was 
what it pretended to be, a frigate, and 
one of the finest in the world. She was 
one of the smallest class of seventy-four’s 
cut down. A trial had been made of her, 
and though a short one, it proved that 
the experiment was completely successful. 
The seventy-four thus cut down was almost 
nothing as a seventy-four, and it would 
have taken an immense expense to put her 
into proper repair; but the cost of cutting 
her down to her present size was compara- 
tively trifling. The vessels from which 
she was selected were not considered worth 
the expense of repairing, and were called 
the “forty thieves.” The experiment of 
making first-rate frigates out of such ves- 
sels was worth the trial, and had hitherto 
succeeded. He did not say that such 
success would be certain in other cases, 
but he had every reason to believe it 
would, The admiral who sailed in the 
vessel on trial, had pronounced her 
the finest and strongest frigate in the 
world. As to the cutter-brigs, the gallant 
admiral opposite had shown himself as little 
informed as on the subject of the frigate. 
The fact was, that those cutter-brigs, from 
the great size of their mainsail, occasioned 
an immense straining on the timbers abaft 
the main mast; so that after a voyage, 
many of those timbers were found to be 
broken. Besides this, when any of them 
got into action with a sloop of war, they 
were, if any damage was done to the 
mainmast, almost immediately taken. In 
order to remedy this inconvenience, it was 
found necessary to alter them, so as to 
give them three masts. The Admiralty 
had instituted experiments to learn whether 
the cutter-brigs or the sloops were the 
swiftey sailing yessels, They pitted cach 
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of the brigs into which they had put three 
masts with one of the brigs in its usual 
state, and they found that, upon all occa- 
sions, the vessel with three masts beat the 
brig with two. He contended that, in- 
stead of spoiling these vessels, they had 
heen made not only better sailers, but 
much better in action 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “‘ That 881,000. be granted 
for Half Pay to Naval Officers, for the 
year 1827,” 

Mr. Hume said, that with all deference 
to the hon. member for Wareham, who 
had told the House, that promotion went 
on too slowly on the navy, he thought 
there was too much promotion in our naval 
service ; that it went on much too rapidly ; 
and that it was getting beyond the means 
of the country to support. The dead 
weight, instead of decreasing, as it annually 
ought to do, was increasing under the pre- 
sent system, and seemed likely to continue 
for ever. He contended that the House 
ought cither to prevent promotion from 
being granted to more than acertain num- 
ber of officers, or determine not to give it 
except to those who had been twelve or 
fifteen years in the service. Such a change 
would prevent young men of title and fa- 
mily from being promoted over the head 
of their seniors, without seeing any thing 
of actual service. 

Sir G. Cockburn contended that, from 
the opinion of the hon. member for Ware- 
ham, who thought that promotion went 
on too slowly, and from that of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, who thought it 
went on too quickly in the navy, it was 
only fair to presume, that the Admiralty, 
in steering a steady middle course between 
the two, was acting with wisdom and mo- 
deration. He owned, however, that the 
Admiralty were more inclined to adopt 
the view of the hon. member for Warcham, 
than that of the hon. member for Aberdeen. 
The captains now at the head of the list 
had been twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
in the service; and, supposing they were 
thirty years old when they attained the 
rank of captain, they must now be nearly 
sixty years old. Now, without wishing to 
detract from their just claims, he thought 
it only right to keep feeding the service 
with young officers. In the promotions 
of the last year, thirty officers had been 
made captains, who passed their examina- 
tions as lieutenants twelve years since. 


He thought that the House would not 
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grudge them that promotion. 
defended the expediency of holding out 
the chance of speedy promotion to the 


sons of noble and wealthy families as an in- | 


ducement to them to enter into the navy. 


Sir John Wrottesley thought, that the | 


system of promotion, which was conducted 
in the navy upon principles unknown in 
every other department of the state, was 
liable to great objection. In the army, 
no new commission could issue until a 
vacancy occurred. So in the civil depart- 
ments of the country, no clerk could be 
promoted until there was a higher situa- 
tion vacant in his office. But, in the 
navy, promotions could be made to any 
extent, as, in point of fact, though not 
exactly in point of form, a man might be 
made captain without having any ship to 
command. Indeed, a lord of the Admi- 
ralty had no limitation, except his con- 
science, to his power of taxing the coun- 
try, by promoting inferior officers. 

Mr. Hume said, as promotion was as- 
serted to be necessary to keep the navy in 
order, he supposed it would be equally 
necessary for the marine service ; and yet, 
in one year, he saw two hundred and 
uinety-four promotions ih the navy, and 
only thirteen in the marines. From 1816 
to 1826 there had been only seventy- 
six promotions in the whole marine service. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 13. 


Corn-Laws.] Sir £. Knatchbull, in 
presenting a Petition against any alteration 
in the Corn-Laws, took occasion to ask 
the right hon. Secretary opposite in what 
mode government intended to proceed, in 
bringing forward the question. He ex- 
pressed his deep regret that the consider- 
ation of it had been so long postponed ; 
for, if the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was too unwell to bring it forward 
speedily, it might have been done by the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
subject was of the greatest importance, 
and the public mind was intensely inter- 
ested in it. If the matter should, how- 
ever, be brought forward at the time an- 
nounced, he wished to be informed what 
was the course which the government 
meant to adopt? Did they intend to 
proceed by bill? or was it their intention 
to refer the matter to a committee of the 
whole House ? 





He also} 
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Mr. Secretary Peed said, that although 
he must decline giving any answer as to 
the nature of the measure which govern- 
ment intended to submit to the House, he 
had no objection to say that the course of 
proceeding which it was at present intend- 
| ed to adopt was, to move resolutions in a 
commiitee of the whole House, which re- 
solutions would contain the plan in detail. 
If these resolutions should be agreed to, 
then the intention was, that they should 
be printed for the use of the members, and 
be re-committed on a future day, that gen- 
tlemen might have an opportunity of giv- 
ing this important subject the fullest pos- 
sible consideration. 


Navy EstimatEs—IMPRESSMENT OF 
SeamMen.] Sir G, Clerk brought up the 
report of the committee of supply on the 
Navy Estimates. On the resolutions be- 
ing read, 

Sir John Newport said, he was desirous 
of adding his voice to those which had al- 
ready been raised in that House against the 
present system of impressing seamen. He 
should never be convinced that, in this 
country, there was not a power to call a 
sufficient number of men into service 
whenever it might be necessary, without 
the exercise of that which he considered 
absolute tyranny. It had been shown, 
again and again, in that House and in nu- 
merous publications, that such means did 
exist ; and he believed in his conscience, 
that until the tyrannous system to which 
he objected should be done away, it would 
operate as a drawback upon the desire 
which men would otherwise evince to en- 
ter the service. The consequence was, 
that they would be driven to other coun- 
tries ; and the experience of the late war 
with America had shown the mischievous 
consequences of having the enemy’s ships 
manned and fought by British seamen. 
He hoped the subject would engage the 
serious attention of those who had the 
care of the British navy. The expense 
which it might occasion was of no conse- 
quence. He should never cease to bear 
testimony to this abominable hardship ; 
and he wished that, as his voice had been 
raised in the earliest part of his parliamen- 
tary life against this system, so his latest 
effort—which could not be far distant— 
might be directed to rescue the men who 
were properly called the bulwarks of their 
country, from the tyranny to which they 
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were exposed. 
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Mr. Warburton was of opinion, that if 
the question were put to the merchants 
and ship-owners, whether the system of 
impressment were injurious or otherwise. 
they would, one and all, protest against it, 
The shipping interest was materially af- 
fected by it; for what could be a greater 
hardship on the part of the owners, than 
that the men who worked their vessels 
should be taken out of them, after per- 
haps a long and hazardous voyage, on 
their arrival in the chops of the Channel ? 
The whole system of impressment was de- 
grading to the country, and destructive of 
that free spirit for which British seamen 
were distinguished. He was sure that the 
people of Great Britain would sooner sub- 
mit to additional taxation, if no other 
means could be found by which the sys- 
tem of naval impressments might be abo- 
lished. 

Sir George Clerk contended, that the 
view which hon. members seemed to take 
of the system of impressment was founded 
on erroneous reasoning. It was only in 
cases of peculiaremergency that this mode 
of raising men for the service was resorted 
to. A sufficient supply of seamen could 
always be had, without having re- 
course to the system complained of ; but 
the House should bear in’ mind, before it 
insisted too strongly on its abolition, that 
there were circumstances in which it might 
be necessary to require a fleet to be 
manned with extraordinary despatch ; 
which could only be accomplished by re- 
sorting to impressment. The hon. mem- 
ber had talked of the hardship of taking 
men from merchant ships on their arrival 
in the Channel; but, would not the mer- 
chants have much more cause of com- 
plaint, if government had not provided the 
means of defending their shipping from 
the enemy? It was to be hoped that the 
system of impressment would be so modi- 
fied, as to strip it of its grievances; and 
that the liberality which the country had 
displayed in bestowing pensions on those 
sailors who had served their country would 
have the effect of making the service less 
irksome. He thought it wrong, however, 
to insist too strongly on putting an end to 
impressment altogether, particularly when 
it was considered that the salvation of the 
country might depend on the celerity with 
which we could command a navy. 

Mr. Lombe conceived that there must 
be something wrong in the system pur- 
sued by our navy, otherwise the sailors 
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employed in the service would not be so 
prone to desert to other states. From the 
king’s packets that plied to New York 
and Halifax, several desertions had taken 
place, which could only be traced to some- 
thing faulty in the management of that 
service. 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that the greater 
part of the packets alluded to were hired 
vessels, the crews of which were not un- 
der military law. The removal had taken 
place in consequence of the great length of 
time which the vessels were detained at New 
York. Their men had not deserted into 
the American navy, but had been induced 
by high wages—a dollar a day—to work 
at unloading the ships in the harbour. 

Mr. Hume wished to state the result of 
the inquiries which he had made on the 
subject. It was generally admitted, that 
the service of the navy was less laborious, 
and that the men had less labour, better 
food, better regulations, and more adyan- 
tages, than in the merchant service. They 
stated, that it was not the inferiority of 
the wages to the wages in the merchant 
service of which they complained, for that 
was compensated by pensions. Thousands 
of seamen had been examined, and they 
one and all declared, that their aver- 
sion to the service arose from the dis- 
cipline to which they were subjected. 
That such discipline was unnecessary 
had been proved in various cases. In 
the Bulwark of 74 there had not been 
a single corporal punishment inflicted for 
eighteen months. The seamen were dis- 
satisfied that a commander had it in his 
power to order the infliction of a summary 
punishment which degraded the individual 
for ever, and that there was no redress. 
To impressment they did not object on an 
emergency. But they objected to being 
torn from their families by impressment, 
and then kept in the service for life. 
Whenever the urgency of the public ser- 
vice required it the seamen had no objec - 
tion to take their turn; but they wished 
for the establishment of some regulation 
to prevent their being detained after the 
emergency had ceased to exist. One 
great objection to impressment was the 
expense which it occasioned in tenders, 
&c.; for the momenta sailor was pressed, 
he became a prisoner, under a guard, and 
was divested of all the rights of an Eng- 
lishman. He was satisfied that the num- 
ber of desertions which took place during 
the late war, in consequence of the dis- 
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satisfaction of the seamen, counterbalanced 
the advantages of impressment ; except on 
one or two emergencies. In behalf of the 
seamen of England, he protested against 
their being exposed to a degrading punish- 
ment. He intreated those who had the 
power to introduce an amelioration of the 
system, to consider, whether it would not 
be much better to have the fleet manned 
by volunteers, by men attached to the 
service, who might be allowed to go on 
shore without being guarded by officers, 
from fear of their desertion. The system 
of punishment ought to be regulated ; he 
would not say abolished, because there 
were cases in which it was perhaps indis- 
pensable. But the objection was to the 
arbitrary manner in which the punishment 
was sometimes carried into effect, at the 
pleasure of an individual who had scarcely 
arrived at the years of discretion. Many 
officers were in command whose expe- 
rience had not taught them the forbear- 
ance and self-rule necessary in such a sta- 
tion. In fact an officer on shore, and the 
same officer on board ship were frequent- 
ly as different men as it was possible to 
conceive. When on shore an officer knew 
that he must govern himself by the rules 
of society ; but when on board, being free 
from all control, he too often conducted 
himself in the most arbitrary manner. 
Man in every situation, and under all cir- 
cumstances, required control. Unlimited 
and irresponsible power would always be 
abused. When boys who were bred up 
to the sea were daily witnesses of a system 
of arbitrary authority on the one hand, 
and of passive obedience on the other, it 
was not wonderful that, when they them- 
selves became commanders, they should 
assume despotic power. It was by no 
means, however, his wish to throw any 
general censure on the officers of the navy. 
All he maintained was, that the natural 
disposition of man to tyrannize over his 
fellow creatures ought to be as much 
counteracted as possible. _ If the Admiralty 
took steps to effect so desirable an object, 
they would never want seamen to man our 
ships. Comparatively speaking, few able 
seamen were necessary in a vessel. If, 
out of one hundred thousand men, 
thirty thousand were able seamen, the 
ablest officers who had written on nautical 
subjects agreed that the proportion would 
be sufficient. 

Sir Byam Martin utterly denied that 
the naval service was unpopular. As a 
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proof of it, the last ship that was put in 
commission, the Asia, of 80 guns, in 
three weeks obtained three hundred and 
seventy volunteers, and in five weeks 
completed her complement. An _ hon. 
member had observed, that the packets 
had been withdrawn from New York, 
because the apprehension of punish- 
ment induced the men to desert. Now 
the fact was, that in the whole of the 
packet service of last year, there had been 
only three punishments. It was quite 
untrue that the naval service was un- 
popular. 

Sir J. Newport : — That, then, is an 
additional. argument against the neces- 
sity of impressment. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had heard, that 
such was the desire of the men engaged in 
the shipping of the East India company 
to enter into his majesty’s service, that 
the court of directors had made applica- 
tion to the Admiralty to prevent it. He 
was one of the last men who would stand 
up for unnecessary punishments at sea or 
on shore. He had known some instances 
of excessive punishment on board ship, 
which he would not particularize ; because, 
happily, there was an end to such tyrannical 
proceedings. It was due to lord Exmouth 
to say that he had introduced regulations 
on the East India station, which had since 
been adopted in the whole navy. It was 
now no uncommon thiag for a man of war 
to make a long voyage, without the 
occurrence of a single punishment. Had 
such a circumstance ever taken place on 
board an Indiaman? If punishments 
were complained of on board men of war, 
how much more objectionable must they 
be on board merchant-ships. But in some 
cases they were absolutely necessary. If 
the punishments on board men of war, 
and the punishments on board merchant- 
ships were compared, the Jatter would be 
found to be the more excessive. The con- 
dition and treatment of the sailor on 
board of a king’s ship had of late years 
been considerably improved; and_ his 
majesty’s service was now looked to by 
seamen as most desirable. With regard 
to impressment the judicious application 
of a bounty would always ensure a supply 
of volunteers for the navy, without re- 
sorting to a measure which was generally 
condemned. Bounties were given to in- 
duce soldiers to enter the service; and 
why should they not also be offered as an 
inducement to man our fleets? Much as 
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we depended on our gallant army in case 
of war, our chief dependence must of ne- 
cessity be placed in our navy. He would 
then say, give double, or even treble 
bounties to secure a sufficient supply of 
those brave fellows, on whom the salvation 
of the country might mainly depend. He 
was quite sure that the nation would not 
grudge the additional expense. 

Mr. Alderman Wood urged the necessity 
of introducing some regulations respecting 
impressment, and adverted to various regu- 
lations on the subject, which had been 
adopted by the Corporation of London 
during the war. 

Sir £. Owen contended, that no men 
were punished on board ship who did 
not misbehave themselves, and that sailors 
were never put in irons except in cases of 
gross misconduct. Gentlemen, in debating 
upon this subject, argued upon exceptions 
just as if they were rules. Whenever the 
infliction of severe punishment came to the 
knowledge of the Admiralty, investigation 
was ordered into the circumstances which 
had occasioned it, and if they were not 
deemed adequate, the officer ordering the 
infliction was visited with severe repre- 
hension. He denied that the punishment 
inflicted in the navy degraded the charac- 
ter of the men. Sailors often admitted 
the justice of the sentence, after it had 
been carried into execution. Not only the 
offence, but the previous character of every 
man was considered, when he was brought 
up to the gangway. He would venture 
to say, that when offences committed at sea 
were to be punished, the captain being the 
only indifferent person on board, was the 
person best qualified to judge of the de- 
gree of punishment which ought to be 
meted out. The offences ordinarily com- 
mitted by sailors were either against their 
officers or against each other. If, then, 
the offenders were to be tried either by 
their officers or by their comrades, they 
must be tried by the very parties whom 
their misconduct injured. As a proof of 
the evil consequences likely to arise from 
placing the punishment in the hands of 
the officers, he stated that whilst he was 
captain, he had felt himself called upon, 
in almost every case where a man had 
been tried by court-martial, to diminish 
the punishment which it inflicted, by full 
three parts. Much had been said of im- 
pressment; but he was convinced that no 
pecuniary reward would be found an ade- 
quate substitute in case of emergency. It 
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was a great mistake to suppose that the 
king’s service was unpopular, it was a gross 
libel on the British navy to say that the 
sailors liked the American service better 
than that of their own country. There 
had been some instances of desertion to 
the Americans during the war; but they 
were very few. He believed that sailors 
had not that objection to impressment 
which was commonly supposed. On 
one occasion a number of men who 
had been pressed were brought to his 
ship. ‘The moment they got upon quarter- 
deck, instead of murmuring at their fate, 
they said, ‘‘ You have got us captain ; and 
as you have us, we will enter.” 

Mr. Fyler contended, that impressment 
was not only contrary to the spirit of the 
British constitution, but a disgrace and 
opprobrium to the British nation. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


oC 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 14. 


Catholic Emancipation. 


Catuotic Emancreation.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown, on rising to present 
the petitions of which he had on a former 
evening given notice, said, he had thought 
it right, from the respect due to their lord- 
ships, as well as to the petitioners, to give 
notice of his intention to present them 
that day; but he did not, therefore, mean 
to go into any discussion of the general 
question relative to the Catholics. He 
felt it, however, to be his duty towards the 
petitioners to state, with respect to the 
first petition—similar petitions to which 
had frequently been under their lordships’ 
consideration, and which was the petition 
of the Roman Catholics of Ircland—as 
well as with respect to the second petition, 
which was then, for the first time, presented 
to their lordships, and was from the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Irceland—that he had 
read them both very carefully, and he could 
assure their lordships that there was not 
one expression in them disrespectful to 
their lordships; he would say, not only not 
one disrespectful expression, but not one 
expression which any noble lord, the most 
hostile to the petitioners’ claims, could 
construe into disrespect to their lordships. 
He was sure their lordships would never 
find it disrespectful in any class of his 
majesty’s subjects, to come forward, and 
state explicitly and plainly the claims they 
might have, on account of services already 
rendered, or of services they were disposed 
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to render—claims which, he thought, were 
not only the privileges of every subject of 
this realm, but which it was their duty to 
make—that, for these services, they might 
receive that proper reward, which was to 
be found in a full participation in all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed under the 
constitution of this country. The peti- 
tioncrs first stated plainly and clearly, the 
privations to which they were exposed by 
the law; after which, they proceeded to 
point out the indirect privations which the 
privations imposed by the laws brought on 
them, and to which the laws did not in- 
tend to subject them. They then pro- 
ceeded to state that these privations, ex- 
isting only for one class of the king’s sub- 
jects, exposed them to be marked by their 
fellow-subjects, and thereby placed a bar 
between them which ought not to exist. 
Having stated thus much, he would not 
enter further into the merits of the ques- 
tion ; but he could not avoid calling the 
attention of their lordships to two cireum- 
stances connected with the petitioners. 
He meant their numbers and their pro- 
perty. Their numbers must have been 
known to their lordships on former occa- 
sions; and though he would not take on 
himself to assert that they were now much 
more numerous, yet he was sure, if their 
numbers had not increased, they had not 
diminished. But, if they had not increased 
in numbers, he had no difficulty in stating, 
that, in respect to property, there had been 
a very material alteration since they first 
petitioned their lordships. They had 
acquired much more wealth, and possessed 
now much more property than formerly. 
Nobody knew better than he did, the fal- 
lacy of all statistical statements, which 
were not verified by official documents ; 
but he could state—and he believed every 
noble lord who knew any thing of Ircland 
would confirm the statement—that the 
property of the Catholics, both moveable 
and immoveable, was increasing in almost 
every part of Ireland. It was at present 
greater than at any former period, and was 
rapidly increasing. With that property 
their power had increased, both directly, 
and from that influence which property 
always gave. The power thus acquired 
could not be allowed to occupy a neutral 
space in the political course of the country. 
If properly brought into harmony with the 
settled current of our social system, we 
should derive from it, inevitably, all that 
increase of national power and of wealth 
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which it was calculated to give; and if not, 
instead of finding it a source of happiness, 
union, and strength, it would bring on 
mischief and destruction.—He had men- 
tioned these changes, as he thought them 
worthy of their lordships’ consideration, 
when the question should come before 
them at a future time. Thus much he had 
on this eccasion thought it right to say; 
because, in presenting the petitions with 
which he was intrusted, he wished to clear 
himself with respect to his duty towards 
the petitioners, and because he also wished, 
when he should hereafter come to submit 
a substantive proposition, founded on those 
petitions, to their lordships, of which he 
should that day give notice, he might be 
enabled to argue the question not as the 
representative, which he was not, of any 
particular body of men, but on the grounds 
of public and national interests; namely, 
in connexion with Protestant interests, 2 
Protestant church establishment, and a 
Protestant throne. He should then submit 
to their lordships those considerations 
which, in reference to all these subjects, 
induced him to think, that they ought to 
adopt the resolution which he intended to 
propose, and the effect of which would be 
to admit Roman Catholics to a full parti- 
cipation in all the blessings of the consti- 
tution. If their lordships should think fit 
to express their dissent from the course 
which he would propose, he hoped that 
those who might differ from him would as 
plainly and explicitly as he should do, 
point out what course they meant to pursue 
for the political improvement of Ireland ; 
because, until he heard it declared, he never 
could believe that any one person in that 
House would say, that the political con- 
dition of Ireland ought to remain as it now 
was.—On the motion of the noble marquis, 
the petition was read, and laid on the 
table. He next presented a petition from 
the Roman Catholic bishops of Ircland. 
If their petition was read, their lordships 
would, he said, perceive that the motives 
of those respectable persons in now coming 
forward for the first time, was simply that 
they might be enabled to state to their 
lordships the opinions they entertained 
with respect to certain controverted points, 
and to repeat their assurance of their zealous 
disposition to contribute to the peace of 
the country. Nobody who knew that 
country but would admit, that without the 
unwearicd and unremitting endeavours of 
the Catholic clergy to preserve the peace 
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of the community, tranquillity could not 
at any time exist. 

On the petition being read, it was with- 
drawn, on account of an informality; the 
signatures being on a detached sheet of 
paper. 

The Marquis of Lansdown then gave 
notice, that on the 8th of March, he would 
submit to their lordships a proposition 
founded on the petitions he had presented. 
{t was probable that before that day the 
subject would be discussed in another 
place. But, whatever might be the result 


of the discussion which might take place | 


elsewhere, he would move the resolution 
of which he had given notice. He was the 
more anxious so to do, because the respon- 
sibility of not bringing the question for- 
ward during the last session, attached 
more to himself than to any other indi- 
vidual. 

The Earl of Winchelsea rose, not to reply 
to the arguments of the noble marquis, 
but for the purpose of expressing his own 
sentiments. He sincerely trusted that, 
before their lordships admitted the Roman 
Catholics to a full participation of civil 
rights, and thereby opened to them a road 
to high situations of political trust—before 
their lordships attempted to repeal the test 
act, and to separate the church from the 
state, they would carefully consider the 
grounds on which, by the wisdom of their 
ancestors, such disabilities had been im- 
posed. He felt no small gratification, that 
when the question of the Catholic claims 
should again be brought forward, it would 
appear in a very striking aud new point of 
view, with respect to the reformation 
which had been begun in Ireland, and 
which he trusted would proceed. 
cercly hoped that their lordships would 
direct their attention to the political power 
which the Roman Catholic priests liad 
lately exercised over their flocks—a power 
which had created a just alarm. He also 
sincerely trusted, that their lordships would 
never abandon that constitution under 
which that House and all the iustitutions 
of the country existed, from any subser- 
viency to public clamour, or any views of 
political expediency. 

Lord Clifden could not say how the 
reformation to which the noble lord had 
alluded might be going on; but he sin- 
cerely hoped, that all the Catholics might 
become Protestants, and he thought that 
the most likely means of accomplishing 


that object was ta do away with those 


He sin- | 
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exclusive laws which oppressed them. 
The noble lord had talked about danger 
to the constitution. He could not see 
that any danger would arise if three or 
four members more should take their seats 
in that House, or if there should be thirty 
or forty Catholics in the other House of 
parliament. With respect to reforma- 
tion, that could only be expected, from 
ridding the Statute-book of those exclu- 
sive laws. If he had been born a Catho- 
lic, and had afterwards become a Pro- 
testant, as he sincerely was, he should 
have taken the liturgy of the church of 
England in his hands, and gone into his 
apartment to pray twice a-day, but taking 
good care to lock the door. He would 
have used such secrecy, not because he 
was a hypocrite, but because he could not 
have borne to be separated from his own 
people, or to have it said of him, that he 
turned from his religion from motives of 
interest. This was what would have 
passed in his mind upon the subject of 
conversion ; and he had no doubt it was 
what had passed through the minds of 
many others. Therefore, without the 
abolition of the disabilities under which 
the Catholics laboured, no reformation 
could take place. The noble earl con- 
gratulated himself on that reformation, 
and seemed to have no doubt of its con- 
tinuance; but “ Rusticus expectat, dum 
defluat amnis.” He wished to point out, 
too, what he had on a former occasion 
alluded to; namely, the danger which 
would attend this country in the event of 
a war with France; and we were as near 
a war as possible. Had Villélle been 
turned out of the ministry, the king of 
France, who was said to be a poor bigot, 
though he knew nothing about him, would 
have been in the hands of the apostolicals, 
who would have made every effort to 
oppose the views of England ; and if we 
had declared war against I’rance and 
Spain, the question of the right of search 
would have arisen, which would have 
involved us in a war with America. He 
begged noble lords to consider the situa- 
tion in which this country would have 
been placed, with France, Spain, America, 
and Ircland too, at war with us. 


ILOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 14. 


Colonel Bradley’s Case. 


CotoneL Brapity’s Cast.| Mr. 
Hume said, that he had, on a former ocea- 
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sion, presented a petition from colonel 
Bradley, complaining of his dismissal 
from the army, without having been al- 
lowed to make any defence, and other 
matters, and he had moved for certain 
papers to substantiate the allegations of 
the petition, which the noble lord had 
thought proper to refuse; but, on the 
following day, he had brought down to 
the House the commission from general 
Fuller, under which major Arthur had 
acted in the steps which he had taken 
against colonel Bradley at Honduras, for 
the purpose of justifying the conduct of 
the government in its proceedings against 
colonel Bradley. But something more 
was wanted to bring the matter clearly to 
light; and he therefore wished now to 
call for additional documents. The hon. 
member then moved for the said papers. 
Lord Palmerston said, that the hon. 
member had twice before brought the 
case of colonel Bradley’s dismissal from 
the service under the consideration of the 
House. On both occasions, he (lord P.) 
had stated to the House the grounds on 
which the military advisers of the Crown 
had recommended his majesty to dismiss 
colonel Bradley. The facts of the case 
were these: colonel Bradley had taken 
upon himself to question the military com- 
mand exercised by major Arthur, at Hon- 
duras, and not content with submitting 
his doubts to the authorities competent 
to solve them, he had chosen to solve 
them himself, and by his own act deposed 
major Arthur. This was considered to 
be an act of mutiny, which it was quite 
impossible could be passed over. ‘The 
military advisers of the Crown had found- 
ed their opinion of the propriety of re- 
moving colonel Bradley from the service, 
not on the representations of major Arthur 
alone, but also upon colonel Bradley’s 
own representations, contained in his 
letters to the commander-in-chicf. Colo- 
nel Bradley, however, not contented with 
the decision to which the advisers of the 
Crown had come, carried the case into a 
court of justice. He had rested his case 
there, on the ground that he had been 
illegally confined by major Arthur, inas- 
much as he possessed no competent 
military authority to confine him. It 
would be perceived, that the case, in the 
court of law, did not rest on the same 
grounds as those which influenced the 
military advisers of the Crown; for the 
propriety of colonel Bradley’s conduct 
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was not a question before the court. The 
only point before the court was, whether 
major Bradley did or did not possess the 
military power which he exercised. That 
he did possess that power, was proved by 
the production of the military commission 
granted to him in 1814, by general Fuller. 
The court being satisfied on this point, 
decided that the arrest of colonel Bradley 
by major Arthur was legal; but the court 
being also of opinion that the arrest was 
continued longer than necessary, advised 
the jury to that effect, and they in conse- 
quence, on that ground, gave colonel 
Bradley damages to the amount of, he 
believed, 1007. When the question was 
last discussed in that House, the hon. 
member for Aberdeen stated two things : 
first, that the military commission pro- 
duced in the court of law was a fabrica- 
tion; and, secondly, that major Arthur 
had not alluded to that commission, in a 
letter written by him in 1820. He (lord 
P.) had contradicted those statements in 
the most positive terms. He might, 
perhaps, have allowed the case to rest 
there, being inclined to suppose, that the 
House would at all times be disposed to 
give credit to a person holding an official 
and responsible situation as he did, for 
speaking the truth; but he thought it 
would be more respectful to the House 
not to allow the matter to rest on his 
assertion only, and therefore, on a subse- 
quent day, he had produced copies of the 
military commission and the letter of 
major Arthur, dated the 27th of May 
1820, in which he alluded to the commis- 
sion. The commission itself was in the 
possession of major Arthur’s legal adviser ; 
but of its existence he thought no person 
could doubt, any more than that he was 
then speaking within the walls of that 
House. He was at a loss to know on 
what ground further papers were now 
moved for. The question as to whether 
the Crown was properly advised to dismiss 
colonel Bradley had been twice discussed, 
and the House had decided in the affirm- 
ative. On that point he saw no ground 
for calling for further papers. There was 
another question personal between himself 
and the hon. member, as to who was cor- 
rect in the assertions they had respectively 
made, he declaring the existence of docu- 
ments, and the hon. member denying it. 
He contended, that the papers which he 
had laid upon the tabie were as conclu- 
sive a proof as could possibly be, of the 
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existence of those documents. If the hon. | been stated, that major Massey, a senior 
member should persist in saying that the , of major Arthur, had obeyed major Arthur 
documents were not in existence, he would | on that oceasion. In answer to this, he 
say nothing more on the subject, but} had a letter from major Massey himself, 
leave it entirely in the hands of the , in which he denied thatstatement. When 
House. | major Arthur arrived at Honduras, major 
Mr. Hume denied that he had fallen into | Massey and major Smith, who had both 
any such error and confusion as the noble | leave of absence, resigned their commands, 
lord had stated. This was a case of the | and never acted under major Arthur. 
utmost importance in a general point of | It was further stated, that major Arthur 
view, and was, therefore, of much more | had applied to major Massey, to ascertain 
consequence than if it applied to colonel | whether he would sit on a court martial ; 
Bradley alone, although one could not but | to which major Massey had replied, that 
be sorry that a deserving individual should | if the garrison was in danger, he would 
have been so used. There were three or | act, but then he would take the com- 
four questions connected with this subject, | mand, and direct major Arthur to take 
which deserved the serious consideration | such steps as he might judge necessary, 
of this House. The first was, whether | under the existing circumstances. But, 
the Crown really possessed the prerogative | had major Arthur ever thought of putting 
which it claimed of dismissing officers of | major Massey under arrest for this? No 
the army in this summary and arbitrary | such thing. Then it was to be considered, 
ananner. The second was, whether his | that the regiment to which major Arthur 
majesty had, under any act of parliament, | belonged had been disbanded abont this 
the power, by himself or his officers, to | time, and that major Arthur had been 
grant commissions of that nature; and if | reduced to half pay, and then became a 
they were granted, whether those who re- | mere private individual, and had no com- 
ceived them were not still subject to the | mission from his majesty to supersede his 
articlesofwar? The military commission, | superior officers in rank and seniority. 
from general Fuller to major Arthur, was | How, then, could colonel Bradley attend 
the one produced in the court of King’s- | on a court martial under major Arthur, 
bench; and the court certainly had held, | and obey the orders of major Arthur in 
that it was a sufficient authority to colonel | proceeding against his government ? What 
Arthur for acting in the manner he had | superior officer would like to submit to his 
done. He did not deny the existence of | inferior in a point of that kind? Colonel 
this commission. What he said was, that | Bradley had applied to major Arthur, to 
a person receiving such a commission was | know, whether he was aware that his corps 
still bound, by the articles of war, toexer- had been reduced, and that he was no 
cise it according to the rank and seni- longer an officer in the army? No an- 
ority which he held in the army, and that | swer was returned to this. Major Arthur 
he was still subject to his superior officers. | was then desired to show his authority ; 
This was a case provided for by a section but none had been shown. The commis- 
of the articles of war, and this was a point | sion, such as it was, had not been pub- 
which was required to be established by | lished; and the fair inference was, that 
one of the papers now called for. This there had beennosuch commission granted. 
was quite distinct from the question, He further contended, that neither the 
whether the commission itself had been duke of Manchester, nor the king, had any 
granted by general Fuller. In giving a authority to grant such commissions, 
commission, it was impossible that he against the authority of an act of parlia- 
should have the power of giving a commis- ment. Besides colonel Bradley had been 
sion contrary to the king’s commission, kept in custody for ten days after major 
which colonel Bradley had in his pocket, Arthur’s commission had expired ; and 
and which required him to act according afterwards colonel Bradley had been dis- 
to his rank and seniority. When gencral missed the service without any opportunity 
Fuller granted the commission to major of being heard in his own defence. Colo- 
Arthur, he could only grant it to be exer- nel Bradley had acted as any superior 
cised subject to the articles of war, and _ officer ought to have done in such a situa- 
the question was, whether general Fuller’s tion ; and it was only because he was con- 
commission was to be considered as para-  scicntiously anxious to procure justice for 
mount to that of his majesty? It had an oppressed individual, that he wished to 
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have this case undergo the fullest investi- 
gation. Colonel Bradley had been for 
twenty years in the army, and, during fif- 
teen of these had served in the West In- 
dies; and, whatever acts he committed 
which had the appearance of insubordina- 
tion, were owing to major Arthur himself, 
who had not published his commission. 
It was extremely hard, then, that colonel 
Bradley should be thus condemned merely 
on the assertion of ministers. When 
colonel Bradley came home, he com- 
menced his action in the court of King’s- 
bench against major Arthur, who was de- 
fended by the Crown lawyers, at the ex- 
pense of the Crown. It had been there 
held, that the commission was sufiicient ; 
but he could not help considering that 
as a mistake of the learned judge. Still, 
however, colonel Bradley had a verdict in 
his favour; but major Arthur had been 
hurried off by the ministers to Van Dieman’s 
Land, as governor; so that colonel Brad- 
ley had not even an opportunity of pro- 
curing his damages or expenses, which 
still further diminished the slender means 
which had been left him, and increased 
the injustice which had been done him ; 
and he had now only to hope that the 
House would do him justice. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that it had at 
last become necessary that this question 
should be brought to some termination. 
Since it had been before the House, it had 
changed its shape so materially, that he 
would in the first place, briefly call the 
attention of the House to the different 
eroundson which the case had been argued. 
Originally, it was represented by the hon. 
gentleman, that the whole question was, 
whether any commission existed that jus- 
tified colonel Arthur in assuming the 
military command of Honduras. His noble 
friend asserted, in the most positive man- 
ner, that there was a commission of that 
nature in existence. The hon. gentleman 
expressed a strong suspicion, that the com- 
mission, if any existed, must have been a 
fabrication. ‘This statement was cer- 
tainly one of those which approached the 
extreme limit of debate. ‘To the positive 
assertion of a nobleman holding the re- 
sponsible office of Secretary of War, he 
felt that he could not but give implicit 
confidence. The fact, however, was soon 
placed beyond all doubt. The commis- 
sion itself was produced ; and it then fur- 
ther appeared, that it was signed by ge- 
neral Fuller in 1814, and had the effect of 
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devolving the military command of the co- 
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lony upon colonel Arthur. The hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, on the production of 
this document, shifted hisground. He no 
longer denied its existence; but he con- 
tended, that the commission was not pro- 
perly worded, and therefore that it did not 
entitle colonel Arthur to take the com- 
mand upon himself, The hon. gentleman 
denied that the commission gave co- 
lonel Arthur authority to assume the mili- 
tary command ; yet, what were the words 
of the commission? It empowered colonel 
Arthur to take the command of all the 
armed persons in the settlement. But 
the hon. gentleman insisted, that this was 
not explicit enough to warrant colonel 
Arthur in taking the command of the 
king’s troops. They, he maintained, 
were not included in the general terms 
used in the appointment: the commission 
should have stated distinctly, that colonel 
Arthur was to have the chief military com- 
mand in the colony. That was the ques- 
tion at issue between the parties, and it 
was upon that question the court of King’s- 
bench had to decide when the case was 
under consideration before that tribunal. 
The whole inquiry turned upon these 
points: “ Was it a legal commission? 
Did it entitle colonel Arthur to take the 
command, not only of the local militia, but 
also of the king’s troops?” The ques- 
tion was clearly settled, in the lengthened 
argument of lord chief justice Abbott. 
Having referred to the acts of parliament 
relating to the subject, and all the official 
documents which had been produced on 
the trial, the lord chief justice gave it as 
his opinion, that the commission, in point 
of law, did fully warrant colonel Arthur 
in taking the command of the army in the 
settlement of Honduras. Mr. Justice 
Bailey assented entirely to the views of the 
lord chief justice, and Mr. Justice Holroyd 
was of the same opinion. Mr, Justice 
Littledale, who was present, intimated 
no dissent from the judgment delivered by 
the court. But there was another ob- 
jection to colonel Arthur’s authority. His 
regiment had been disbanded ; and upon 
that fact arose the question, whether it 
did not invalidate the commission granted 
by general Fuller. Upon this point also, 
the opinion of the judges of the court of 
Kine’s-hench was given; and it was ex- 
pressly stated, that so long as colonel Ar- 
thur remained a half-pay officer, he was 
as well entitled as ever tohold the commis- 
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sion granted by general Fuller. The 
judges had no doubt that the mere tenure 
of his regimental rank made no difference 
whatever with regard to his right to the 
command. If the House, then, were 
satisfied that the commission was in ex- 
istence, and had confidence in the judg- 
ment of the four judges of the King’s- 
bench, they must be satisfied, that, as to 
every question of law and fact, colonel Ar- 
thur was fully justified. Such being the 
state of the case, he hoped the House 
would concur with him in resisting the 
production of any more papers respecting it. 

Mr. Bernal stated that, in his opinion, 
the principal point was one which the 
right hon. gentleman had _ overlooked ; 
namely, whether general Fuller had legal 
authority to grant the commission in ques- 
tion to any officer. It would be seen, by 
reference to the report of the trial, that 
the judges did not sufficiently advert to 
that point. The judges alluded slightly 
to some evidence that there had been a 
recognition of a local kind, as to some au- 
thority possessed by general Fuller to 
grant a commission of this nature. But 
surely it was too much that, in 1825, any 
uncertainty at all should exist as to so 
material a point. The judges shrunk from 
the question, instead of entering into it 
boldly and manfully. It was their duty, 
he conceived, to state expressly, whether 
the Crown had authority, by martial law, 
or by the ordinary Statutes of the land, to 
delegate to its commanders abroad, the 
power of granting commissions, like that 
given by general Fuller to colonel Arthur. 
He also thought that it was equally the 
duty of the right hon. gentleman to elicit 
from legal authority, the fact, whether such 
a power was possessed by the Crown. 
This, he trusted, was not too much to ex- 
pect in 1827. On the face of the report 
of the trial, the point had evidently been 
blinked. Besides, the words of the com- 
mission in this case did not give authority 
to colonel Arthur to command the regular 
forees. The case of colonel Bradley was 
altogether one of great hardship, and he 
would take the liberty of advising the 
right hon. gentleman to represent it in the 


highest quarter, as one well deserving of | 


redress. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he had not the 
slightest doubt as to the point adverted to 
by the hon. gentleman. 
absurdity, surely, to argue, that if any 
military officer commanding ta chief, in 
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the West Indies, for instance, or any 
officer holding the second command, should 
die, there should be a sort of interregnum 
until an appointment to fill the vacant 
office could be received from England. 
It would otherwise be impossible to carry 
on the military government of the colonies. 
It had been always the custom for the 
governor to appoint a successor to the 
command pro tempore, subject to his 
majesty’s future approbation; and that 
that appointment was valid to all intents 
and purposes, until his majesty’s sanction 
or disapprobation was received. In this 
case it was certain that his majesty did 
sanction the appointment of colonel Arthur. 
From the year 1814, when he was ap- 
pointed, the Secretary of State regularly 
kept up an official intercourse with him, 
and thereby sanctioned his appointment. 
The same practice had been constantly 
followed in every colony belonging to this 
country, in every part of the globe. No- 
thing could be more awkward—no pre- 
cedent more dangerous—than such a rule 
as the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
sought to institute. The judges of the 
King’s-bench had no doubt as to the state 
of the law. ‘They gave their opinion upon 
it in distinct terms. Lord chief justice 
Abbott said, expressly, that, “as to the 
second point, affecting the validity of 
colonel Arthur’s commission, it was for 
his majesty to determine afterwards whe- 
ther he would approve of the appointment 
made by general Fuller, as to the military 
command of Honduras. According to 
the facts in evidence, it appeared that his 
majesty had given his sanction, as colonel 
Arthur was officially acknowledged and 
treated as having been duly appointed.” 
There could be no doubt, therefore, as to 
the approbation, or sanction, of his ma- 
jesty. The only doubt on the trial was, 
whether a halfspay regimental officer 
could hold a staff appointment. He had 
given his opinion in the affirmative. Any 
officer receiving pay was, by military law, 
competent to command. Colonel Arthur 
did not receive his pay as he might, as 
a colonel on the staff, merely as a matter 
of economy, colonel Arthur received the 
salary of the office of civil superintendent, 
| which he held as well as that of military 
commandant. There could be no question as 
to the right of a half-pay officer holding a 
staff appointment to assume the command. 
in this very capital, the major of the Towey 
i was a half-pay captain, He was responsi- 
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ble for all the military duties of the place, 
and a captain, marching in with a bat- 
talion could not command there. The 
major might be tried by a court martial, 
though he was regimentally on half-pay. 
The case, therefore, was perfectly clear. 
He was desirous that colonel Bradley, as 
an old and a brother officer, should be 
treated with forbearance. To such treat- 
ment he was entitled, by his services and 
by his misfortunes. But his case was not 
such as to call forth any expression of the 
opinion of that House. It would be the 
height of danger to allow military officers, 
in distant colonies, to take the authority 
from their superior officers, from whatever 
well-intentioned mistake such conduct 
might proceed. He meant nothing harsh 
to colonel Bradley personally; but he 
could not refrain from saying, that when 
colonel Arthur desired him to attend at 
the government house, and meet the 
other officers there, in order that colonel 
Arthur might then state the whole grounds 
on which he had assumed, and would 
maintain, the military command at Hon- 
duras ; and when colonel Bradley, instead 
of acceding to this reasonable request, 
issued contrary orders to the officers, call- 
ing upon them to meet him at his quarters 
at the very time appointed by colonel 
Arthur for the meeting at the government 
house, it was impossible to imagine any 
line of conduct of a more dangerous ten- 
dency. Colonel Arthur had shewn a sincere 
wish to make colonel Bradley acquainted 
with the grounds on which he exercised 
his command. Colonel Bradicy, however, 
not only refused to listen to colonel Ar- 
thur’s statement, but issued contrary 
orders, calculated to lead to the most mis- 
chievous results. He therefore approved 
of the proceedings which had taken place. 
The only thing he regretted was the mis- 
fortunes of the individual. 

Mr. Hume made some observations 
which were not distinctly audible, and was 
interrupted by 

Lord Palmerston, who wished to inquire 
whether the hon. member, in stating, that 
assertions had been made in that House 
which were not founded in fact, meant 
the observation to apply personally to him. 

Mr. Hume said, that what he meant to 
convey was, that assertions having been 
made in that House which were not 
founded in fact, he had rather rely on 


authenticated documents than on any such 
assertions, 
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Lord Palmerston repeated his inquiry, 
whether the hon. member’s allusion was 
meant to apply personally to him. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not conceive 
that the noble lord was entitled to any 
courtesy from him; inasmuch as the noble 
lord had, on a former occasion, said he did 
not conceive himself bound to answer any 
question put by him, although he was 
ready to satisfy the House. The noble 
lord had no right, therefore, to expect 
any courtesy from ‘him, after having on 
that occasion so notedly declined acting 
as a gentleman. ([Cries of ‘ Order, 
order.” } 

The Speaker said, it was the duty of 
the person who occupied the situation in 
which the House had done him the honour 
to place him, to take care that whatever 
irregularity hon. members might be betrayed 
into in the warmth of debate, should be 
rectified, and that any expressions which 
might be disrespectful to the House, and 
painful to the feelings of individual mem- 
bers, should be explained and retracted. 
He had understood the hon. member to 
say, that all he intended to convey by his 
observation was, that authenticated in- 
struments laid before the House were bet- 
ter evidence than any assertion that could 
be made in that House, inasmuch as those 
assertions might be founded upon the par- 
ticular construction put upon these docu- 
ments, or the particular inference drawn 
from them by the persons who made the 


assertion. If such were the meaning of 
the hon. gentleman, no imputation was 


cast upon any individual in that House ; 
and all that could be inferred from the 
hen. member’s observation was, that differ- 
ent persons might form different judg- 
ments of the same document. Such an 
explanation must, he was sure, be satis- 
factory to the noble lord, although it was 
evident that the noble lord did not, in the 
first instance, put the same construction 
upon the hon. member’s meaning as he 
(the Speaker) had done. With respect to 
the last observation of the hon. member, he 
was quite sure that the hon. member must 
himself feel that it was highly disorderly ; 
and he was satisfied that the hon. member 
could not have deliberately intended to 
make it. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been a long 
time in the House, and had endeavoured 
never to use language which might be 
unbecoming in him, or irregular as to the 
forms of the Hause, It had often been 
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his lot to bring before the consideration of 
the House subjects which might be dis- 
agreeable to many persons; but he had 
always tried to do it in a manner which 
should be as little painful to the feelings of 
others as possible, He had, however, no 
hesitation in saying, that in the reply 
which he had made to the i inquiry of the 
noble lord, he intended to return the same 
conduct which the noble lord had dis- 
played towards him on the occasion to 
which he had already alluded. If he had 
been wrong in doing so, he was’ sorry for 
it. A want of courtesy on the part of the 
noble lord, was the expression which he 
should perhaps have adopted; and in 
using that which he did, he was ready to 
admit that it was not what he exactly 
meant, nor perhaps that which he ought 
to have used. 
The motions were then negatived. 


Writs or Rigur — Dower.| Mr. 
Shadwell rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for leave to bring i in a bill relative to the 
landed interest of the country, and to what 
he conceived to be a grievous imposition 
on their property. ‘The object of the 
proposed bill was particularly as to the 
duration of time within which Writs of 
Right, or real actions, as they were called 
might be brought, alter the period by 
which the ordinary remedies were limited 
had ceased. A principal ingredient in the 
comfortable enjoyment of real property 
was a secure and unassailable title; but the 
effect of a writ of right being practically 
to hold that enjoyment in jeopardy for a 
great number of years, it was found ne- 
cessary, at a very early period of our 
history, to abridge the period within which 
this writ could be sued out. The first act 
of the legislature in which they were 
mentioned was the statute of Merton, made 
in 1236, in which it was enacted, that no 
such writs should be brought for causes 
which had occurred since the reign of 
Henry 2nd, that was since the year 1185, 
In the revolution of time, this period of 
forty-six years was extended, and, by the 
first statute of Westminster, made in the 
first year of Edward Ist, that was in 1275, 
it was re-enacted, that no writ of right 
should be brought where the cause of 
action had arisen since the reign of 
Richard Ist, or 1199, thus making the 
period of limitation seventy-six years. 
The law then remained unaltered until 
the 32nd Henry 8th, when, in 1540, it 
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was enacted, that no writs of right should 
be brought after a period of sixty years. 
From that time to the present, the law 
had remained the same. In the reign of 
James Ist, a limitation had been made to 
other actions, but this was not included. 
Now, the practical result of this was, not 
that persons having just claims possessed 
any greater facility of enforcing them, but 
that persons who fancied they had claims, 
and particularly those in the lower classes, 
were led to indulge hopes wholly without 
foundation, while the possessors were 
exposed to serious inconvenience, because 
they were unable either to sell or mort- 
gage their lands, unless they could show 
an undisturbed title for a period of sixty 
years. The bill which, if he should obtain 
leave, he should have the honour of pro- 
posing, would have the effect of limiting 
this period. He wished to state, that this 
was no new idea of his, but had been 
proposed to the House, in 1783, by the 
late lord Kenyon, and had passed through 
the committee of the House. With a few 
alterations the present bill was the same. 
It was true, that the bill did not sueceed 
then, but that was no reason why it 
should not succeed now. A greater spirit 
of inquiry and research was abroad, a 
spirit of reform in all useful matters was 
now cultivated by all classes of persons, 


and especially by the two Houses of 


Parliament. There was now no longer 
that stiff adherence to ancient forms and 
rules, mercly because they were ancient, 
which existed when lord Kenyon brought 
forward his measure. At present, a title 
to be recoverable at law, must be what 
was called a legal title; but when the 
estate was vested in trustees who had 
the legal right, while another person was 
the be neficial owner, that could only be 
vindicated in a court ‘of equity. Now, at 
least one half of the real property in the 
kingdom was vested in trustees, and was 
therefore more or less, in a state not to 
be vindicated, if attacked, but in the 
courts of equity. Ina recent case, which 


must be familiar to every one, that of 


lord Cholmondeley, it had been solemnly 
declared, that in equity a suit could not 
be instituted for land after twenty years 
had elapse .d from the time of the title’s 
accruing. Now, if this was true, the 
period of limitation, with respect to one 
half of the real property in the kingdom 
would be twenty years, and the period of 
limitation with respect to the other half, 
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sixty years. 
therefore, to make the law, in some degree, 
consistent ; and for that purpose he should 
propose to limit the period within which 
the legal title to land might be disputed 
to thirty years. He proposed, also, to 
correct a gross abuse which resulted from 
the present state of the law. As the law 
now stood, a person having no title what- 
ever, might for the mere purpose of vexa- 
tion, bring a writ of right against the 
person known to have the title. He 
might put him to great expense to prove 
his title, and after all he was not even 
compelled to pay costs to the person 
whom he had wantonly injured and 
harassed. This abuse he proposed to 
remedy. There was another injustice 
which it was his intention to remedy. 
At present, the party bringing the writ 
of right was not bound to make out his 
claim; but the tenant in possession was 
compelled to make out his title to pro- 
perty, of which he might have been in 
possession for fifty years. He proposed 
to make possession primd facie evidence 
of the right, and to throw upon the party 
disputing the right, the onus of proving a 
better title to the land. He proposed 
also, to alter the law respecting the 
manner of taking conveyances, to bar the 
dower of married women on purchases 
made by their husbands, by a mode less 
circuitous and expensive than that which 
was at present adopted, and by merely 
inserting in the conveyance words to the 
effect, that the purchaser should be seized 
of his estate in freehold, discharged of the 
dower, or claim of dower, of his wife. 
The hon, and learned member concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a Dill, 
‘for the limitation of a Writ of Right, 
and to amend the Law with respect to 
Dower.” 

Mr. Lockhart thought the landed in- 
terest were much indebted to the learned 
member, for the measure which he pro- 
posed to introduce. He could have wished 
that the learned member had _ proposed 
some remedy for the evil arising from out- 
standing terms, which created great dith- 
culty in the perfecting of titles. At present, 
persons were frequently obliged to con- 
sume years in finding out the next of kin, 
in order to take out letters of limited ad- 
ministration, at a most enormous expense. 
There was another evil which called for a 
remedy. A bill in chancery was held to 
be notice to all the world; and if a bill in 
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The House was called upon, | chancery, disputing the title to landed 


property, had been filed, within a period 
of sixty years, and afterwards dropped, it 
nevertheless operated as a bar to the trans- 
fer of such property. The learned gen- 
tleman would do a real service, by remedy- 
ing the law in these respects. He felt the 
more fortified in this opinion, seeing that 
it was supported by that illustrious man 
(for so he would call him), Mr. Charles 
Butler, a gentleman not only versed in 
Jaw, but in every human science; the or- 
nament not only of his profession, but of 
literature. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, after some observa- 
tions upon the practice of conveyances, 
and the © lity with which they entertained 
any objecuons to a title when they might 
be made to form grounds of proceedings 
in a court of equity, expressed his surprise 
and regret that the learned gentleman had 
not moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the state of the laws 
with respect to real property, rather than, 
by proposing a partial and unequal remedy, 
to disappoint the expectations formed by 
the public upon any thing which might 
emanate from aman of the learned gen- 
tleman’s character and legal reputation. 
If, however, the learned gentleman did 
not move for that committee, he would 
himself, at an early period, propose that 
the whole of the laws relating to real pro- 
perty be subjected to the revision of a 
committee of the House. 

Mr. Hume expressed his conviction of 
the necessity of such a committee, and 
condemned any measure which did not 
put some bar to the claims of the clergy 
for tithes. Some of these claims were 
carried back four hundred and fifty years; 
and unless a general system of reform was 
introduced, they would patch without re- 
lieving those difliculties which deteriorated 
the value of land to the extent of four or 
five years’ purchase. ‘The learned gentle- 
man’s bill seemed, indeed, to be but a 
patch, and he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber, that it would disappoint the hopes of 
the public. 

Mr. Shadwell, in reply, declared him- 
self willing to lend the benefit of any little 
experience which he might possess, to any 
measure which the House might adopt to- 
wards a reformation of the law of real pro- 
perty; but he thought they ought not to 
reject the remedy of one grievance, because 
they could not obtain their wishes with 
regard to all. Men differed with respect 
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to what was a grievance, as well as upon 
the remedies to be applied to them; and 
he could not but think that by doing a 
little at a time, they might gradually ac- 
quire all, while if they were to wait until 
all were agreed, no man in the House was 
likely to live to benefit from their labours. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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Kine’s MessaGe ror A FuRTHER 
Provision ror THE DUKEAND Ducuess 
or Crarence.| The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty :— 

“ Grorce R. 

“His Majesty being desirous of making 

such further provision for the support and 


maintenance of the duke and duchess of 


Clarence as may be suitable to the present 
situation of their royal highnesses, relies 
on the affection of His faithful Commons, 
that they will make such provision therein 
as the circumstances of the case may ap- 
pear to require. G. ih.” 

Ordeved to be referred to a committee 
of the whole House to morrow. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED 
Kinepom.j Mr. Wilmot Horton rose, in 
pursuance of a notice which he had given 
last session, to move for the renewal of the 
Emigration Committee. He ‘said he was 
anxious to state in the outset, that what- 
ever details he might now think it proper 
to enter into relative to the proceedings of 
the late committee, he did so merely as the 
chairman of that committee, and not as pre- 
suming to say any thing to the Hiouse of a 
definite nature relative to the intentions of 
government upon the subject. Perhaps it 
would be a convenient mode for him to 
inform the House of the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of that 
committee. In the year 1823, it was 
determined to try the experiment of send- 
ing a few individuals from the southern 
parts of Ireland to the province of Upper 
Canada—not from any expectation that 
the small emigration which then took 
place could produce any sensible effect 
upon the superabundant population of the 
south of Ireland, but merely for the sake 
of having before them the effect of an ex- 
periment tried upon a sinall scale, before 
they ventured upon a plan of emigration 
upon a large one. In the committee on 
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the state of the Irish poor, appointed in 
1823, he, as an evidence (not being a 
member of that committee), had men- 
tioned this project of trying the experi- 
ment of emigration from the south of 
Ireland, on a small scale, and the com- 
mittee, in their report, laid on the table of 
the House in 1823, ‘approved of the sug- 
gestion in these words :—“ The attention 
of government having been lately turned 
to the subject of emigration, your com- 
mittee have been led to examine into the 
particulars of the experiment about to be 
tried. They cannot but express their 
approbation of the principles on which it 
has been conducted, and their hope that 
it may lead to satisfactory results.” 

In 1825 another vote had been proposed, 
for again trying the effect of an experiment 
in emigration on a small scale, from the 
south of Ireland to Canada; and it had 
then been opposed, as being contrary to all 
sound principle. It was said, that these 
trifling desultory emigrations were of no use 
whatever, and that nothing could afford 
any relief to the superabundant population 
of Ireland, except a plan of emigration on 
a very extended scale. To this it was 
answered, that matters were not ripe fer 
venturing upon such an extended plan of 
emigration. That the proposition before 
the House was one merely in the nature 
of an experiment, to enable them to form 
some accurate judgment how far a grand 
and extended emigration might be benc- 
ficial or practicable. At length the pro- 
position was, though somewhat reluctantly, 
agreed to, upon the understanding that a 
committee should be appointed to examine 
into the subject. That committee was 
appointed accordingly. It sat in the 
course of the last session of parliament, 
and proceeded to collect and examine 
colonial evidence to a great extent. Al- 
though it by no means executed the full 
purposes which might have been expected 
from a committee to which time and op- 
portunity had been afforded to investi- 
gate subjects hitherto un-examined, much 
misunderstood, and greatly misrepresented, 
yet he hoped he was justified in say- 
ing, that, by common consent, the evi- 
dence obtained before the committee, 
was received by the public as evidence 
of a most valuable nature, tending to 
throw great light on many circumstances 
not understood with respect to the colo- 
nies, and exhibiting in a most unequi- 
vocal manner the success of the experi- 
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ment, as far as affected the fortunes of the 
individuals who had been the object of it. 
He should not do justice to this subject if 
he were not to call the particular attention 
of the House to the evidence which had 
been given before the Emigration com- 
mittee, and former committees on the 
state of Ireland, and that part of the 
country from whence the emigrants pro- 
ceeded. For this purpose he would refer 
gentlemen to the evidence of the bishop 
of Limerick, of Dr. Doyle, and of other 
persons who had means of acquiring in- 
formation on the subject. It appeared 
from their statements, that Ireland was, 
at that time, overrun with a pauper popu- 
lation, who were actually deprived of the 
means of subsistence—for whose labour 
there was no real demand—and who wan- 
dered over the country, dependent for food, 
and clothing, either upon charity or plun- 
der. 

From this class of beings, alike unfor- 
tunate in their condition, and useless to 
the state, the emigrants were selected ; 
and he would inform the House of the 
manner in which those who were removed 
from Ireland to Upper Canada, under the 
superintendance of Mr. Robinson, had 
been disposed of. Of the one hundred 
and eighty families sent out in 1823, one 
hundred and twenty had been located, 
und planted in the stations assigned 
to them; while forty families derived 
subsistence from being employed as 
labourers, for which purpose they pro- 
ceeded during the summer, to the United 
States. The one hundred and twenty 
families were fixed, and, as it were, rooted 
in the soil, and were at that moment 
living there, prosperous and happy. A 
statement of the property which they 
had acquired up to the year 1826 would 
be laid before the committee about to be 
appointed, by which it would appear that 
it amounted to upwards of 7,000/.; and, if 
it increased in the same ratio, in the 
course of five years it would amount to 
30,0007. All these persons had been re- 
deemed from a state of absolute destitu- 
tion, misery, and degradation, and had 
been placed in a colony, the soil of which 
was of incalculable fertility: they had 
been established in a situation where 
human foot had never before trodden, and 
they had only, as it were, to scratch the 
fertile earth to secure as bountiful a har- 
vest as was obtained in this country by 
the most laborious and skilful cultivation, 
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The next question to which he would 
direct the attention of the House, was, 
whether or not the emigrants themselves 
were satisfied with their condition. In 
order to enable the House to form an 
opinion upon this point, he had only to 
refer to the evidence of colonel Talbot, 
than whom no man was more competent, 
from his opportunities, to form a fair 
judgment upon the subject. The Report 
of the emigration committee in 1826, thus 
notices that gentleman’s communication : 
“ Your Committee beg to transcribe an 
Extract from a letter addressed by colonel 
Talbot, the founder of the Talbot settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, to a member of 
your Committee, with respect to the 
Emigrations of 1823, and 1825:—‘I 
accompanied sir Peregrine Maitland last 
winter on a tour of inspection to the new 
Irish emigrant settlements, about 100 miles 
below York. I was anxious to see how 
they were getting on, and whether the 
scheme of transporting the poor of Ireland 
to this country was likely to prove bene- 
ficial or not, and was happy to find them 
doing admirably. These people were sent 
out last summer, about 2,000 souls, and 
did not get on their land until late in 
November : all of them that I saw had log 
huts, and had chopped each between three 
and four acres, and I have every reason to 
think that they will realise a comfortable 
independence in the course of this year, 
and be of no further cost to government; 
and it was satisfactory to hear them ex- 
pressing their gratitude for what was done 
for them.’” 

In an appendix which would be found 
subjoined to the Report, an Address 
would be seen from a body of the Irish 
emigrants, and the expressions which 
they made use of on the occasion could 
not fail to convince any person, that 
the authors of that Address must have 
been in the enjoyment of such a share of 
the blessings of life that they would 
not very readily be induced to give up 
their present possessions, and the prospects 
with which they were connected. ‘ Let 
but an enemy,” said they, “make his 
appearance to invade our happy residence, 
and we would all go forth to meet him: 
not an Irish soul would remain behind. 
We would all combine with one force and 
mow down the foe with our shilelahs ” 
[a laugh]. Here at least, was to be found 
the evidence of contented minds. The 
latest accaunts respecting the condition of 
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the emigrants were as flattering as those 
previously received. He had therefore a 
right to olaiea from the House the admission 
—setting aside, for the present, the ques- 
tion of whether the effect compensated for 
the expense which was incurred to produce 
it—that a considerable portion of pauper 
population had been placed in a state of 
progressive improvement such as had 
seldom been paralleled in the history of 
the world. 

The next question of interest connected 
with this subject was, how far the process 
of emigration was agreeable to the former 
inhabitants. Did the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada rejoice, or were they dissatistied, 
that their soil was made the theatre of 
this experiment at colonization? It was 
satisfactory to know, that they were 
pleased that the tide of emigration had 
been turned into their province. This 
was put beyond all doubt by the contents 
of theaddresses which had been presented to 
the Lieutenant-governor of the province 
by the inhabitants of the county of North- 
umberland, and those of five other divi- 
sions of Canada. The addressers ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the settlement 
of the emigrants in the province, and bore 
testimony to their good conduct. There 
were no addresses of a different character 
—a circumstance which clearly demon- 
strated, that the feelings of the colonists 
were in favour of the new-comers, and that 
they considered the addition which had 
been made to their population to be ad- 
vantageous to them. ‘They doubtless per- 
ceived that such an augmentation of their 
population comprised within it the ele- 
ments of improvement, and that it was 
only by such meaus that they could hope 
to attain the rank amongst nations which, 
in the course of natural progression they 
had a right to expect. ‘The colonial 
witnesses all concurred in thinking that 
the prosperity of the colony would be 
greatly advanced by the introduction of 
additional population. Those persons 
were interested in the prosperity of the 
colony, and would not, therefore, have 
given such evidence, if they had not 
been convinced of the truth of what they 
stated. The witnesses to whom he 
alluded, differed amongst themselves, in 
politics and religion, but they all agreed 
in stating, that the colony had derived 
benefit from the introduction of the 
emigrants ; and they were likewise unani- 
mous in expressing an opinion, that there 
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was no reason why the capital advanced 
to the emigrants should not be repaid by 
them to this country, if not in money, at 
least in money’s worth. As the families 
of the emigrants spread, the market for 
British manufactures would be widened ; 
and the pursuance of the plan of coloni- 
zation seemed to promise a series of benc- 
fits, which it would not be dangerous to 
anticipate. In our own empire it was 
indisputably true, that the proportion be- 
tween capital and manual labour had not 
been preserved ; and the consequence was, 
that the labouring classes did not receive 
that remuneration for their exertions 
which was consistent with their prosperity, 
and hardly with their existence. The con- 
clusion, therefore to which the former com- 
mittee had come was most sound and just : 
one part of our dominions required popula- 
tion, which the other could bestow with 
advantage, and the wants of one country 
could thus be supplied by the superfluities 
of the other. 

A very mistaken notion was entertained 
by many persons as to the mode in which 
emigration should be carried into effect. 
Those persons maintained that emigration 
should be conducted on the principle of 
supplying labourers only to the colonies— 
that the expense should be limited to the 

carrying of the emigrants out, and landing 
them on theshores to bedisposedof aschance 
or circumstances might direct. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which the “emigrations of 1823 
and 1825 had been conducted was quite 
different. In both those instances it had 
been considered wise and necessary to 
plant the emigrants, and to supply them 
with capital, not in money, but in kind, 
to enable them to support themselves 8, and 
to accumulate property. In short, to place 
them in a condition to want labourers for 
themselves, rather than to become labourers 
toothers. If labourers were wanted, nothing, 
certainly, could be better than to introduce 
them up toa certain point; but absorption 
must soon take place, the market would 
soon be abundantly supplied with labour- 
ers; but no limit could be assigned to 
the improvement which would result from 
colonizing upon the principle which had 
been acted on in 1823 and 1825, unless, 
indeed, the fertility of the land should 
become exhausted. That was the dis- 
tinction which he drew between emigra- 
tion where the individuals were fixed to 
the soil, and that desultory kind of emi- 
gration which consisted in merely con- 
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veying them to a certain place, and then 
leaving them to make their way as they 
could. He would appeal to any man 
whether the advantages of continuing the 
plan hitherto pursued were not almost 
too obvious to require argument. The 
settler would be firmly fixed in the soil, 
instead of taking his chance of obtaining 
subsistence : instead of being like a plant 
thrown down upon the earth, either to 
take root, or to be withered by the sun, 
he would be like a young and vigorous tree 
set by a careful hand, with all advantages 
of soil and climate. There was not one 
trait of resemblance between the happy 
state of the emigrant now, and his miser- 
able condition while he remained in his 
native country, where not one ray of hope 
beamed upon him, to mitigate the extent 
of his sufferings. At present, he saw his 
little stock increasing, from year to year, 
amid the smiles of a contented family. 
His children, instead of being curses, were 
blessings, and supplied him with labour as 
his means enlarged and the necessity for 
assistance increased. He vegan to see his 
way to independence, if not to wealth, 
and this happy change was produced by 
abandoning a country in which not one 
ray of hope beamed upon him, to illumin- 
ate the dreary darkness of his course. 
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The Committee, in their Report, had not 
thought it necessary to enter into much 
detail respecting the mode in which emi- 
gration ought to be carried into effect. | 
That was the province of the committee | 
now about to commence its duties. They | 
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ing as it was founded upon the supposi- 
tion, that the expense was beyond any 
conceivable advantage. He took it for 
granted, that no man could deny that the 
remuneration for labour in Ireland was 
far below the wants of the labourer—that 
the effect of such a state of things was, in 
the end, to equalize poverty, and to spread 
it like a blasting mildew over the whole 
face of the empire. If any man held out 
a hope that schemes of forced capital, of 
colonization at home on lands of inferior 
fertility, would remedy the evil, he thought 
he could promise, that before the commit 

tee concluded its labours, it would be 
clearly proved that such a hope was worse 
than fallacious. The only effect of such a 
course would be, to continue the worst 
characteristics of that which it was intended 
to improve—that of splitting farms, and 
the introduction of the cottage-system in 
Ireland; and at no very distant period, 
the evils, of which we had now to com- 
plain, would be aggravated by the very 
experiment to remedy them. 

Having stated thus much on the sub- 
ject of emigration, as connected with Ire- 
land, he begged to call the attention of 
the House to the effect which it would 
have upon England. It had been proved 
to the satisfaction of the committee, that 
emigration from England could be carried 


| on without any outlay on the part of the 


public, for the expense of such an opera- 
tion: that was to say, that certain parishes, 
acting on motives of self-interest, would be 
ready to make an advance, which, with 


had been required rather to sanction | the unequivocal means in the possession 
a principle, than to settle arrangements; | of the emigrant himself, would be suffi- 
and it was left to government and to par- | cient to meet the expenditure of the pas- 


liament to decide in what way the princi- 
ple should be carried into effect after | 
the report of another committee. It was | 
for the House to consider, whether the ex- | 
pense necessarily incurred in the outset, 
could be repaid, so as ultimately to im- 
pose no burthens upon the public. The 
settler would only be called upon to reim- 
burse the state, as his wealth and his 
means augmented; and there seemed no 
conclusive reason why this comparatively 
trifling outlay should not be advanced, 
for the sake of producing so much happi- 
ness, and, in the end, of increasing the 
prosperity and resources of the whole 
empire. He had never heard from 
any quarter an objection to the prin- 
ciple of emigration, as applicable to the 


peculiar circumstances of Ireland, except- 
VOL, XVI, 








sage, as well as that of localizing the emi- 
grant in the colony, and placing him in a 
condition to require no additional pecu- 
niary assistance. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the details of the 


| state of a parish in England, which would 


sufficiently illustrate the position he had 
advanced. The parish to which he al- 
luded was Shipley, in Sussex, and he 
had the pleasure to acknowledge, that it 
was to the facilities afforded by the hon. 
member for the county of Sussex, that 
he was indebted for the details which 
he should now proceed to lay before the 
House. If the House attended to them, 
he should be able, with more effect, to ar- 
gue the question in iis general application 
to the rest of the empire. The rental of 
the parish of Shipley was 2,5992, and the 
R 
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poor-rates, 2,314/. If he were asked the 
cause of this extraordinary relation be- 
tween the amount of the rental of the 
parish, and that of its poor-rates, he 
would ascribe it to the change of the 
times, and say, that the high prices in 
time of war had attracted a population to 
this place, and provided for it; and that, 
on a change of circumstances, the popu- 
lation could not be sustained on its labour, 
and being as it were tethered to the 
place, were obliged to look to the parish 
for subsistence. But to proceed with the 
details. The rate-payers were forty-one 
in number. Forty-nine cottages were un- 
able to pay rates atall. Sixty-seven able- 
bodied labourers, precisely such as it was 
desirable to export to make their fortunes 
in North America, were employed in 
digging and breaking stones for the roads, 
not because their labour was advantageous, 
but simply because it was thought better 
to employ them in this way than to allow 
them to remain in idleness. One hundred 
and forty-seven persons, unable to under- 
go hard work, were maintained in their 
own houses, and seventy were kept in the 
poor-house. There were 233 regular 
labourers whom every landholder in the 
parish was now obliged, in turn, toemploy in 
the following ratio: —The farmer who rented 
poor land to the amount of 10/., or better 
land to the amount of 11/. or 12d. a year, 
was compelled to give work to one man. 
And in proportion to the rent and the 
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quality of the land, the occupier of | 
land of an average quality, for exam- | 


ple, worth 100/. a year, had to provide 
nine labourers now with employment. 


Six men were, in fact, as many as he | 


wanted; so that three were absolutely | 


superfluous. The annual expense of 
233 labourers at 9s. each per week, 


was 5,452/., from which 33 per cent, | 


or 1,7797. was to be deducted for unne- 
cessary labour. 
rate (if the labour be calculated for the 
whole year) would be 4,113/., from which 
deducting the rental he had already men- 


tioned, the expense beyond that rental | 


was 1,514/. Why was not this surplus la- 
bour removed from the parish of Shipley ? 
Solely because there was no demand for 
their labour elsewhere ; and unless emigra- 
tion were a remedy for the evil, he knew 
of no other. When such facts were stated 
upon authority that could not be resisted, 
he knew not what hope there was of an 
amelioration taking place in favour of the 


This added to the poor- | 
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inhabitants of that parish. Would it not 
obviously be the interest of the rate-payers 
to raise a sum by annuity, which was to 
cease in ten years, and get rid of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining, at least, the able- 
bodied labourers in the parish? Sixty- 
seven labourers, were engaged in forced 
employment ; seventy-seven may be consi- 
dered as uselessly occupied, amounting 
in all to 144, Suppose that number 
reduced to 100 all able-bodied men; he 
would say “able-bodied,” because he 
never for a moment was so wild as to 
contemplate any other description of 
persons as possible objects of emigra- 
tion. The yearly expense of each re- 
dundant labourer to the parish was 251. ; 
consequently, the expense of 100 men 
was 2,500/. per annum. The expense 
attending the emigration of that number 
of persons, on a calculation such as would 
insure the prosperity of the parties, would 
be about 10,000/., of which, let it be re- 
membered, the emigrants might be called 
on to pay one-half: so that the whole dis- 
bursement which the parish would have to 
make, on account of the removal of the 
number of men above-stated, would not 
exceed 5,000/., a sum which they could 
raise without difficulty, by paying an an- 
nuity of 6471. a-year, to cease im ten years. 
Thus, then, the immediate effect of 
the abstraction of one hundred men from 
the above parish, in the way he had de- 
scribed, would be, to reduce its expense by 
the amount of about 75 percent. A com- 
parison had been made between the amount 
received by a labourer with a wife and four 
children, and by another with a similar 
family, both residing in Shipley, one being 
employed all the year round, and the other 
only during harvest, being maintained 
during the rest of the year by the parish ; 
and it was found that the difference was no 
more than 3/.6s. Many other agricultural 
parishes in England were in the same situ- 
ation as that of Shipley. For such he 
knew of no remedy but emigration. The 
rate-payers of Shipley were of that opinion 
also, and had declared their willingness to 
contribute one-half of the expense which 
would be incurred by the removal of the 
superabundant population. And no one 
who heard these facts stated, could, he 
thought, doubt for a moment, that the 
rate-payers similarly placed throughout 
the kingdom would be glad fo concur in 
a plan of emigration, which would be at- 
tended with such decided advantages, 
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The hon. member referred to the result 
of the last and preceding cmigrations, as 
affording the best evidence of the practi- 
cability of future experiments. In Ireland 
particularly, this evidence was more 
widely spread than it was in this country. 
He had himself seen a number of letters 
from emigrants who had gone vut in 1823, 
to their friends in Ireland, expressing 
strongly their satisfaction with their pre- 
sent condition, and using every incentive 
to their countrymen to follow their ex- 
ample. Nothing could be more conclusive 
ef the way in which the change had been 
regarded by those for whose use if was in- 
tended. And when we reflected for a 
moment upon the state of things in [re- 
land, it was impossible not to say that the 
change was for the better. He was as 
little a friend to expatriation as any man ; 
but who could deny that it was better to 
translate persons to a fruitful soil, rather 
than to leave them starvmg under a system 
of paralyzing pauperism? As a further 
ittustration of his opmions, the hon. 
member referred to an address trans- 
mitted by the emigrants of 1823, to Mr. 
Robinson, who presided over that emigra- 
tion, expressive of their thanks to him for 
being instrumental in bringing about the 
fortunate change which had taken place 
in their circumstances. This address was 
dated in December last. The parties 
appeal to their loyalty as the best test of 
their comfort ; and Mr. Robinson, in reply, 
had recommended them “to persevere, to 
forget the past, and be obedient to the 
laws ;” and there was every reason to 
believe, that they would attend to the re- 
commendation. 

If, then, 105 families were induced to 
emigrate in 1823, and 1,200 in 1825, with 
success, he saw no reason why the prin- 
ciple might not be unlimitably applied, as 
long as land remained in the settlements 
uncultivated. Any man who did not 
approve of emigration, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, must view 
facts with eyes very different from those 
with which he contemplated them. It was 
an advantage attendant upon emigration 
to countries like Canada, that every suc- 
ceeding class of emigrants presented a 
market for the consumption of the pro- 
ducts, whether of agriculture or the coarser 
sort of manufactures, supplied by those 
who preceded them, thereby at once re- 
ceiving and conferring advantages; and 
when he considered the matter in that light, 
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he could not understand how the argu- 
ment which they heard repeated so often 
could be supported ; namely, that a limited 
emigration might perchance be successful, 
but that one ona larger scale must cer- 
tainly fail. There was another mistake 
into which those fell who argued against 
the propriety of emigration from Ireland, 
and that was when they insisted upon the 
advantages resulting from the liberal em- 
ployment of capital. Now, so far from 
the increase of capital carrying with it a 
demand for labour as a necessary conse- 
quence, it much more frequently produced. 
quite the contrary effect. Upon that sub- 
ject, the evidence of Mr. Brackenridge was 
of the greatest importance. He says, that 
“ notwithstanding labour is so cheap in 
Ireland, every kind of product of labour, 
whether from agriculture or manufactures, 
is dearer than it may be had in England.” 
The reason he gives for that is, that there 
is a deficiency of implements, such as 
machinery for manufacture, and hoes, 
harrows, and ploughs for agriculture, the 
latter being in every respect of the worst 
material and most clumsy construction. 
But did not the House see what would be 
the consequence of any improvement in 
machinery, or in harrows and ploughs, from 
the application of capital? Why, that the 
demand for labour for a time would be 
decreased in an exact ratio with the im- 
provement, and that in proportion as they 
found themselves able to produce the 
same quantity, or a greater quantity, 
of any product or manufacture from 
the use of improved tools or machinery, 
in that proportion would the demand 
for labour by the hand be diminished. 
If therefore, there was even an applica- 
tion of greatly-increased capital to agri- 
culture, so long as the population conti- 
nued to increase, the effect might, in the 
first instance, be rather to exaggerate 
than diminish the evil; and those who 
enlarged upon the effect of capital would 
find, that in a country placed im the situ- 
ation that Ireland was in at present, emi- 
gration alone could prove an adequate 
preparation for relief to that country. 
There had been petitions presented from 
the manufacturers of Glasgow and its 
vicinity, complaining of the most appal- 
ling distress; and representing in terms, 
he feared but too strongly borne out by 
the facts, the hopeless and irremediable 
conditier of a great portion of the artisans 
and meauufacturing population of that 
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portion of Scotland. In the committee 
he was then about to propose, evidence 
would be heard, too, from them; and 
the House would, from the report, be 
enabled to see how far their statements 
were upheld by the proofs, and how far 
it might be prudent to listen to their 
prayers for assistance to leave a country 
where they could no longer earn the means 
of subsistence. The House ought, how- 
ever, to remember, that the habits neces- 
sarily engendered by the life of a manu- 
facturer or artisan, were not so favourable 
to their possessor, upon emigration, as if 
he had been reared in the knowledge of 
agriculture; and it would be for the com- 
mittee to see how far the principle of 
emigration could be safely carried into 
effect, with a manufacturing population. 
The opinion, however, of that class being 
wholly ineligible for emigration, might, he 
conceived, be carried too far; for recent 
events had shown, that emigrants of that 
description had been very successful in Up- 
per Canada. There was, indeed, a peculiar 
distinction between the agricultural and 
manufacturing population in one respect ; 
namely, that it became extremely difficult, 
from the nature of the employment of the ma- 
nufacturer, and from its frequent variations, 
to say whether there was, at any particular 
time, a redundancy in any branch of trade. 
They had seen thousands out of employ- 
ment to-day, receiving high wages and in 
full work on the morrow; and in such 
sudden changes and alternations it be- 
came extremely difficult to say at what 
time, or to what extent, any branch ought 
to be relieved. In his opinion, the only 
method of ascertaining the state of a po- 
pulation under such circumstances, was 
by the rate of wages: and he would say, 
that if it could be demonstrated, that the 
average rate of wages spread over a series 
of years, although subjected to occasional 
fluctuations, were sufficient to support an 
artisan in any class of manufactures, it 
would be too much to assert, that there 
was a permanent redundancy of hands in 
that branch of manufactures. On the 
contrary, if the average wages of labour 
were for a long period insufficient to the 
maintenance of an artisan in any parti- 
cular employment, it was fair to infer that 
there was a redundancy of labour in his 
class, which could not find vent else- 
where. He supposed that no one would 
deny, that that principle which regulated 
the price of commodities, also regulated 
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the price of the labour of those who pro- 
duced them; and that, whenever the 
supply became in either case in excess, as 
compared with the demand, the price 
must sink until the market was cleared of 
that proportion of the article, whether a 
commodity or labour, which was really 
in excess. If, therefore, the market 
could by any means, such as emigra- 
tion, be cleared of those hands which 
were at the present moment  super- 
abundant, it followed, that the remainder 
would find the wages of labour increased 
to such an amount as would afford them 
an adequate remuneration. To take the 
parish of Blackburn, in Lancashire, for 
example. In the year 1814, the average 
price for weaving was 9s. 6d. for each 
hand-loom piece, of which there were 
then 27,000 made in a week, and the 
produce to the weavers was 12,0951. At 
the end of the year 1826, the average 
price of weaving a piece of the very same 
description, was 1s. 9d. Was not this, 
he would ask, a state of things which re- 
quired remedy? Did it not show that 
something more was requisite, than a 
mere increase of demand? These persons 
had petitioned the House in terms of the 
bitterest distress and despondency; but 
he would venture to say, that they had 
ascribed their misfortunes to circumstances 
which had no conceivable reference to their 
present condition. Among other mistaken 
causes, these parties persisted in assert- 
ing that their situation was produced from 
the employment of machinery, and that 
they would be relieved by its destruction. 
He would ask, was it not of some import- 
ance that they should be made to under- 
stand their real situation, through the in- 
vestigation and inquiries of a committee— 
and that they should be made to ap- 
preciate the consequences of the super- 
abundant hands introduced from Ireland 
and other places. Suppose that the ma- 
chinery in one parish were destroyed— 
ought they not to be made aware that the 
manufacturers would erect new machinery 
in another, and the means of employment 
in the parish from whence it was removed 
would be taken away, without, in the 
slightest degree, diminishing that effect of 
machinery of which they complained. 
In Manchester there was a population of 
120,000 persons, and yet there were at 
the present moment, dependent on poor- 
rates, 3,590 families, making upwards of 
14,000 souls, of whom half were desti- 
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tute of employment. If there was a 
hope that all the present distress would 
be removed, and the cloud which, at pre- 
sent, hung over their prospects would 
clear away—if it was possible to find any 
other method of permanently employing 
their families, and leaving the supply 
equal to the demand—then God forbid 
that he should be the first to recommend 
emigration from this country to any 
other! But if the question rested upon the 
point of whether the distress was temporary 
or permanent, he feared there was very little 
chance cf ny permanent relief by employ- 
ment, so as to place those who were now 
suffering beyond the reach of distress. It 
would be unnecessary for him to say that 
the introduction of machinery must, under 
every circumstance, be considered a most 
desirable object. One thing was certain, 
that the productions by the means of ma- 
chinery had become great enough to pre- 
vent any fear of a rise in the price of any 
commodity by the withdrawing of workmen 
through the means of emigration. 

The hon. member then went into an 
explanation of the details, as shown from 
the labours of the last committee, and 
stated the maximum cost of the transport 
of every individual to Canada to be about 
207. Many of them, indeed all, had 
there been fortunate; and there was the 
best ground for believing, that the con- 
dition of repaying the advances made to 
them by government could not, under 
any circumstances, be considered a hard- 
ship. He was well aware that the subject 
of emigration, as connected with the 
manufacturing districts, required much 
further examination, and he did not pre- 
tend to deny that it might not lead to a 
consideration of the whole state of the 
Poor-laws. This only he would venture 
to declare, that unless they fairly met the 
evil, and applied some real and substan- 
tive remedy, the demands under those 
laws would soon absorb the whole rental 
and capital of the country. To that sub- 
ject the committee would apply them- 
sclyes, and if they could suggest any other 
or better expedient than emigration, he 
would most gladly embrace it; although 
he had no hesitation in saying, after the | 
most mature consideration, that it was his 
deliberate conviction that no better re- 
medy could be found. He would now 
move, ‘ That a Select Committee be ap- | 
pointed to consider the subject of Emigra- | 
| 


tion from the United Kingdom.” i 
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Mr. James Grattan objected to the 
motion, as calculated to lead the people 
of Great Britain, and especially those of 
Ireland, astray. Emigration was the 
hobby, if he might so call it, of the hon. 
gentleman opposite; but it had been 
proved by experience, that emigration, 
upon any extended scale, would not do; 
and, in the mean time, hopes were excited 
among the distressed people. They 
imagined that a plan was in preparation 
for their removal, and that money was 
going to be granted for their aid; while 
the hon. gentleman went on, from session 
to session, appointing his committee, dis- 
cussing projects which the country had 
no means of realizing, and describing 
scenes of comfort and amelioration which, 
by no probability could come to pass. 
By the calculation of colonel Cockburn, 
the military experiment made in 1816 had 
cost the country, for each settler, at the 
rate of 20/. per man. He repeated, that 
the expense of such a proceeding made it 
impossible for the country to execute it to 
any considerable extent. We were called 
upon to lay out enormous sums for the 
purpose of sending our population abroad. 
Would it not be better, in the first in- 
stance, to try the cheaper experiment, of 
making them comfortable at home? And, 
even with all this expense, the system of 
emigration was radically bad. If it re- 
lieved us of our number for the present, 
the vacuum so produced would be very 
soon again supplied. With respect to 
Ireland, what had been the opinion of 
persons well calculated to judge, as to the 
effect of emigration? Let the hon. gen- 
tleman, who was so anxious to move the 
labouring population out of Ireland, com- 
pel their landlords to do something which 
should find them present food and employ- 
ment. What was the evidence of Mr. 
Nimmo before the committee? Mr. 
Nimmo was a Scotchman, and not likely 
to exaggerate what he had seen from any 
national and party feeling. His evidence 
went to show, that riot and ill government, 
rather than a surplus population, were the 


‘evils that afflicted Ireland: for he said, 


“In places like Derry, where the country 
was quiet, I found the land letting for '5/. 


/an acre; and yet the people well off, and 


satisfied; but, in Kerry, where the land 
was let at only 1/. an acre, the country 
was in a state of tumult, and all was mis- 
erable, and going wrong.” He wished 
Irish gentlemen would look to Ireland in 
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the discussion of this question. The 
bishop of Limerick had said in his evi- 
dence, why do you not employ the redun- 
dant population at home, in the fisheries, 
in the making of roads, and not send them 
abroad? He did not think that many 
Irishmen would now colonize with any 
but irritated feelings; and the probability 
was, that they would be among our bit- 
terest and most implacable enemies. He 
trusted that the House would not suffer a 
new committee to be appointed. For his 
own part, he would rather vote a sum of 
money for the relief of these distressed 
persons at home ; and he thought that, if 
there was to be a tax for the purposes of 
relief, it had better be spent at home than 
in furnishing the means of emigration to 
other countries. He would therefore 
move as an amendment, ‘‘ That the state 
of distress existing in this country at pre- 
sent, and the still greater distress which 
has existed for so many years in Ireland, 
requires some more immediate and per- | 
manent remedy than any which may be 
expected to result from the re-appointment 
of a Committee on Emigration.” 

Mr. Lombe rose to second the amend- 
ment. He said, that if the hon. gentleman 
opposite would come down to that House 
with a fair and honest scheme of coloniza- 
tion, he should have his cordial support ; 
but this was a mere delusion. As to 
{reland, there was but one course to be 
pursued — Catholic emancipation must 
be granted. It was said that the present 
distresses of that country were owing to 
want of employment, and that there was 
no capital to furnish that employment. 
But why was there no capital? Because 
of the disturbances which existed there; 
and which would prevent any capitalist in 
his senses from risking his property in 
that country. Remove the disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured, and | 
these disturbances would no longer exist. | 
He was sure he spoke the sentiments of 
every honest Irishman when he said, that 
if these disabilities were removed, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would become good and 
peaceful subjects; and the English ca- | 
pitalist might then settle there in perfect | 
security. This would certainly be the | 
result. He trusted that the great question | 
of Catholic emancipation would pass that ! 
House in a few days; and if it did not, 
he hoped he should live to see the day 
when the people of Ireland would come in 
a body to the doors of that House, and : 
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snatch, by constitutional means, those 
privileges which they had so long prayed 
for in vain. 

Colonel Torrens said, that having given 
great consideration to the subject of 
emigration, and believing emigration, as a 
general measure, to be capable of con- 
ferring the most extensive benefits upon 
this empire, he naturally felt desirous to 
reply to some of the observations which 
had been that night urged, upon his side 
of the House, on the present question. 
Instead of deprecating emigration, as some 
hon. gentlemen had done, and in no very 
measured terms, he was convinced that all 
those who had reasoned this great ques- 
tion, upon sound and intelligent prin- 
ciples, must perceive that it was calculated 
to work almost unlimited advantage to 
Great Britain, and that for the evils of that 
country which had just been touched 
upon, it offered the only efficient remedy. 
The hon. member for Wexford had told the 
House that, for want of employment in 
their native country, the poor labourers of 
Ireland were compelled to ship themselves 
hither; that on arriving here, they dis- 
covered a redundancy of hands offering 
for agricultural labour, and were, there- 
fore, obliged to return back to Ireland, 
where, of necessity, they fell into the most 
abject state of pauperism and want. Now, 
could any fact prove more strongly than 
this, that, if it was possible to obviate this 
hard necessity, these people ought not to 
be bandied backwards and forwards, be- 
tween the two countries, like miserable 
shuttlecocks, abandoned to their own 
wretchedness? Another hon. member 
was of opinion, that British capitalists and 
British farmers should settle among them, 
and endeavour to give employment to the 
unfortunate population of that country. 
But that hon. gentleman ought to know, 
that in Ireland there was already a great 
redundancy of that population employed 
in agricultural labour; that in point of 
fact, twice the number of agricultural 
labourers which were employed in Eng- 
land, failed in Ireland to raise the same 
amount of produce. 

If already, therefore, double the num- 
ber of agricultural hands were in work in 
Ireland, what would be the effect of intro- 
ducing into that country the English and 
Scotch system of agriculture? Why, of 
necessity, to render one-half of the whole 
agricultural population of Ireland, abso- 
lutely and positively redundant, and totally 
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unemployed. An hon. gentleman had ap- 
plied epithets to the schemes of emigra- 
tion that had been, at different times, con- 
templated by the government, which might 
surely as well have been spared. The 
question of emigration was one so wide, 
and to be discussed upon principles so 
abstruse, yet so philosophical, that it would 
not be disposed of by applying to it a few 
epithets of such a character; and, still 
less, in so far as it regarded Ireland. 
It was-not the want of capital that caused 
the distresses of Ireland; it was the fact 
of her territory being too small to support 
her population ; and thus it was that the 
redundancy of population met them at the 
very threshold of the argument, and was 
the evil to which a remedy must be first 
applied. This great and important ques- 
tion must be tried by its own merits. In 
Treland there was, as it was confessed on 
all hands, a redundancy of population ; 
and the hon. gentleman under the gallery 
had proposed to remedy this evil by in- 
creasing the capital of that country. Now, 
he would inform that hon. gentleman, that 
where there were not fertile lands on which 
capital could be applied, it might happen, 
that in one and the same country both 
capital and labour might be redundant. 
He need not remind any hon. gentleman 
who was conversant with these matters, 
that when double capital was applied to 
land, it would not always give a double 
result. There was a point, at which, after 
repeated applications of capital to a farm, 
any succeeding applications of capital 
could not be successfully made, any more 
than it would be successful in the result 
to apply large portions of capital to lands 
of a certain degree of want of fertility. 
The state of the question was this. Eng- 
land had a redundant capital, and a re- 
dundant population; Ireland had a re- 
dundant population, and in the colonies 
land was redundant. Emigration, there- 
fore, was merely the application of the 
redundant capital and population of the 
united kingdom to the redundant land of 
the colonies. This would be to increase 
the national wealth, and he would contend 
that it was the only means of putting 
down our poor-laws, which were a Spen- 
cean system, that would, if persevered in, 
break down all aristocratical distinctions, 
and reduce every state and condition to 
the same level of poverty and misery.— 
With respect to Ireland, he wished as 
heartily as any man, to see all disabilities 
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removed, and to see that country one with 
this, and governed by the same laws; but 
he must say, that he thought it a little too 
much for the hon. member who spoke last 
to mix up the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation with that of emigration; and he 
would venture to say, that if Catholic 
emancipation were granted to-morrow, it 
would not relieve, in the slightest degree, 
the distresses of Ireland. He would add 
one word about the expense of carrying 
this projected emigration into effect. 
Great stress had been laid upon this ; and 
some hon. gentlemen appeared to think, 
that the greatness of the expense would be 
fatal to the project. He, however, was of 
opinion, that the expense of sending out a 
million of people to Canada would be well 
repaid. They would occupy twenty mil- 
lions of acres of the best land which govern- 
ment could give them, and if capital were 
supplied them,. these acres would in a 
few years be worth a pound an acre; 
and could they not then afford to pay a 
shilling a year rent? Any body accus- 
tomed to consider the value of land, and the 
growth of rent, would entertain no doubt 
that to Canada this calculation, at the 
lowest, would apply. And, as to that noble 
country, people at home really looked at 
the question in a very narrow point of 
view. They looked at Canada simply as 
she now was, not with any regard to what 
she might be—to what she must hereafter 
attain to—in the occupation of a large 
British population of settlers, going out 
there with sufficient, though probably 
frugal, means. These persons would na- 
turally require a great abundance of coarse 
materials, but materials of light and easy 
freight ; and the mother country would 
gradually be founding a commerce, which 
would one day become most extensive. 
Markets for various commodities would be 
constantly springing up in Canada, and 
she would, at no distant period, become as 
flourishing, in proportion to her resources, 
as the United States themselves. She 
would very soon evince a progress not less 
rapid than that which the United States 
displayed after the war of independence. 
He would say again, that the measure 
which was contemplated by the present 
motion, was a great measure, pregnant 
with mighty results, and founded upon the 
best and soundest principles of political 
economy—that it would combine those 
productive elements of wealth and power, 
which, uncombined, were fruitless—that it 
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would relieve, as he had before observed, | experiments amounted to a total failure, 
Ireland from the oppressive redundancy of ; and ought not to be repeated. But did 


her population; and England from the 
alarming and destructive increase of her 


poor-rates; and finally, that it would | ought not to be encouraged ? 
spread the British name, the British laws, | it. 


and British influence throughout all climes 
of the world. 


he, therefore, say, that, in the present dis- 


tressed state of the country, emigration 
Far from 
He contended, that this committee 
ought to sit, and beat about for some 


better and more eligible means of effect- 


Mr. Bright considered that this was a | ing such purposes as were contemplated 


practical question, and had been dealt | by these experiments. 


with too theoretically. Hehad, no doubt, 


that emigration, on a large scale, would | 


be of great benefit to the country; but he 
thought that the measures pursued by 
government, with respect to emigration 
to British America, were not those which 
ought to have been pursued. The hon. 
Secretary had, in effect, given the House 
to understand, that his schemes of emi- 
gration had perfectly succeeded. He had 
intimated, that the experiment of 1823 
had had every success; but in this point 
he entirely disagreed with him. The hon. 
gentleman had talked about some strange 
multiplication of property in the case of one 
hundred and twenty persons settled in Upper 
Canada,whohad taken out only 20/.a-piece, 
and were now worthin the aggregate, 7 ,000/. 
But, with this estimate, let the House con- 
trast the evidence of col. Cockburn; and, 
having done so, the House would be slow 
to believe that Mr. Robinson, the con- 
ducter of the experiment of 1825, had 
effected twice as much. From the state- 
ments of these gentlemen, he inferred 
that the results of each expedition had 
been disastrous. Mr. Robinson, in parti- 
cular, was evidently anxious to explain 
away a charge that had been made against 
the misfortunes that attended the experi- 
ment which he conducted. It appeared 
that the people were landed in Canada at 
the wrong time of the year; but, he added, 
they were as comfortable as could be. 
He admitted, that there were many local 
fevers and agues about; but then, he con- 
solingly added, “‘ we brought two thou- 
sand people out; and have lost but one 
hundred.” He allowed that they were 
much annoyed by the mosquitos and in- 
sects ; but then they were all pretty well. 
Could it, then, be seriously contended, 
that these experiments had succeeded? If 
Mr. Robinson encountered such difficul- 
ties in conducting his people to their loca- 
tion in the second experiment, what must 
have been encountered by colonel Cock- 
burn in respect to the first? The hon. 
gentleman declared that he thought these 








If they began by 
removing the difficulties and impediments 
which now interposed to prevent the re- 
moval of the distressed, there would 
speedily be a multitude beyond the one 
hundred and twenty persons already spo- 
ken of, settled in Canada. At one period, 
let it be remembered, no less than seventy- 
five thousand persons embarked from Ire- 
land, within a very short space of time, 
for the colonies; and, if these facilities 
were opened, as they should be, that mea- 
sure would soon be repeated. The hon. 
gentleman, after praising the objects and 
exertions of the Quebec Emigration So- 
ciety, and pointing out its great import- 
ance and utility in forwarding settlers to 
their locations, proceeded to shew that 
that institution ought to be encouraged 
and supported by the government. The 
government ought not to shrink from the 
question of emigration, from any fear of 
expense. He thought Canada one of the 
bulwarks of the empire, and it was of the 
greatest possible moment that she should 
be adequately colonized and supported, if 
we meant to protect ourselves in our Ame- 
rican possessions, or wished to defend 
them from encroachment. A large an- 
nual sum of money from the public purse, 
for the advancement and encouragement 
of this beautiful colony, would be always 
well expended : but, in order to the suc- 
cess of that measure, the country ought to 
be properly surveyed and mapped. To 
accomplish this object, he should gladly 
support the expenditure of 50,000/.; and 
he thought it would be a meanness un- 
worthy of this country, and of the object 
to which it was to be applied, to object to 
a grant which, if well laid out, must in the 
end prove highly beneficial, as well to the 
nation, as to the persons for whose relief it 
was immediately intended, Differing, as 
he did, from the views of the hon. Secre- 
tary, and from the recommendations which 
the committee had made for the future, 
still he was convinced that the committee 
ought to go forward ; because he believed 
that from the inquiry would. spring evi- 
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dence upon which the House might safely 
act, and suggestions which might be prac- 
ticable 

Mr. Brownlow, though somewhat dis- 
appointed with the statements that had 
been that evening made by the hon. Secre- 
tary near him, felt considerably gratified 
that, hitherto, whatever objections had 
been taken to the measure recommended 
by that hon. gentleman, applied only to 
the details, and not to the principle of the 
measure. That principle was left entirely 
untouched ; namely, the relief of the not 
merely excessive, but vastly superabundant, 
population of Ireland, This superabund- 
ance was general, and not confined to the 
mountains and waste lands only, which 
the hon. member for Wicklow recommend- 
ed that they should be employed to cul- 
tivate instead of being conveyed to eat 
bread and to earn money in America. 
But, in the former case, where was the 
bread to be had, or the money to be found 
to support these poor people during their 
employment? The gravamen of this case 
was, that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, nay, he might say, two-thirds 
of the people of Ireland, were unemployed. 
The hon. member for Bristol had objected, 
that the hon. Secretary’s measure was not 
the right one. Now, he would admit that 
the details of the measure were very im- 
portant, and might involve the inex- 
pediency of the whole measure itself, 
and it would be very well to consider 
them, when they should have been 
brought before the House. But after 
all that had been said on this subject, it 
was a little too hard for the House to 
be trying details which had not yet come 
under their notice. The hon. Secretary 
was not now calling on the House to ap- 
prove or support any specific plan; nor 
did he mean, as an hon. member seemed 
to apprehend, to kill Irish emigrants with 
salt pork, boiled beef and plum-pudding. 
All that the hon. Secretary had said, in 
effect, was —“ Our experiment of 1823 
succeeded toa certain degree. Give me a 
committee, and let us prepare a plan of 
emigration, such as, upon all considera- 
tions, shall appear most likely to be suc- 
cessful.” For his part, he (Mr. Brown- 
low) was much obliged to the hon. Secre- 
tary for having brought forward the ques- 
tion. In the first place, that fact alone 
savoured of doing something for Ireland. 
He could not help thinking, that, though 
a flood of light had lately poured in upon 
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them about Irish affairs, little had been 
done in them, compared with the know- 
ledge which parliament had acquired of 
them. Neither did he mention this as 
matter of blame; for, so aggravated was 
the situation of that country, that it re- 
quired a very vigorous mind in the man 
who should take up one part of the com- 
plicated case, which that anomalous situ- 
ation presented to him, not to abandon 
the rest of it in utter despair. From him- 
self the hon. Secretary had the greatest 
praise ; because, next to that great and 
vital question, which stood upon their 
books for discussion on the Ist of March— 
next to the political evil which now wasted 
the strength and impaired the resources 
of Ireland—there was no subject so deeply 
interesting to an Irishman as this question, 
touching the only measures which could 
effectually relieve his country from the evils 
arising out of her superabundant popula- 
tion. It seemed, however, that this was, ac- 
cording to the expression of one gentleman, 
“the hobby” ofthe hon. Secretary; and it was 
said that every man had his hobby : but the 
report, with the accompanying evidence, was 
a very valuable document, and well worthy 
of being read. Yet the whole of that evi- 
dence and report might be dispensed with, 
and avery strong and pressing case would re- 
main, for takingthe condition of the super- 
abundant population of the empire into 
consideration.—He would now advert to 
the evidence which was taken before the 
Irish committee, of which the hon. Secre- 
tary was nota member. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Bristol had great sympathy with 
the men who went out in 1823; they, it 
seemed, were not well off enough; they 
found the climate bad; they were bitten 
by mosquitos. But, did that hon. gentle- 
man know what was the situation of the 
pauper population of Ireland? for that 
was the point to which he now desired to 
call the attention of the House; and he 
would read two or three extracts from the 
evidence given before the committee in 
question. Major Wilcox examined as 
to the condition of the state of the popu- 
lation in Limerick county, stated, what ? 
that they were living in good log houses ? 
with so many acres of land around them, 
and every day bettering their condition ¢ 
No; but that hordes of these unfortunate 
paupers were living amidst bogs, with no 
other covering but sedge; and very little 
of that. Mr. Dunn, of Queen’s county, 
deposed, that there was a great want of 
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employment throughout the county, and 
wages at only from 4d. to 5d. a-day. 
The Knight of Kerry said, that the poor 
people in his neighbourhood were glad to 
go a long way from their homes to pro- 
cure employment, by which they earned 
no more than two-pence a-day. He be- 
lieved that, as a general position, these 
facts might be somewhat over-stated ; but 
he knew that starvation existed to a great 
extent in Ireland. He did not say that 
men died from actual famine; but he 
stated, without the fear of contradiction, 
that the privations which the people of 
that country endured diminished their 
strength and shortened their lives. What- 
ever notions might be formed of the ap- 
pearance of his countrymen, who, when 
they came over here, plumped up and 
soon seemed to be in good condition, he 
could assure the House, that in Ireland 
their gaunt forms and lantern features 
indicated, beyond all question, that they 
endured the extremity of human misery. 
The consequence of this state of suffering 
and degradation was, that they were al- 
ways ready to indulge in any golden dream 
which promised them relief from their 
present misery; and that when any man 
spoke of change—since to them no change 
could be for the worse—he found ready 
listeners. It was one of the results of 
this state of things that had caused so 
extensive an emigration to Scotland, the 
greater part of the west of which was 
peopled by Irishmen. But, in fact, the 
frish by doing this were now only return- 
ing a visit which they had had the honour 
of receiving about two centuries ago from 
the Scotch, whose habits of industry and 
regularity were to this day apparent in 
the spots where they had taken up their 
abode. But it was not to Scotland alone 
that the evil effects of the redundancy of 
the population in Jreland extended them- 
selves. None of the steam-packets came 
from Ireland to Liverpool, without bring- 
ing some of the people of the former 
country, who could now procure a passage 
for 4d. or 5d. per head. The consequence 
must be, that the same results would be 
experienced here as in Ireland; labourers 
would be to be had for 4d. or 5d. a-day, 
and not only the labouring people would 
be reduced to a state of want and priva- 
tion similar to that which was felt in Ire- 
land, but the moral feelings and the ways 
of thinking and acting of the people would 
be reduced to that standard which, he 
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was ashamed to admit, existed in Ire- 
land. The evil would then, and at no 
distant period, be felt and complained of 
in England, as it was already felt and 
complained of in Scotland. What, then, 
must be done with it? Honourable gen- 
tlemen said, “ do nothing, and it will cure 
itself.” What! let famine and pestilence 
do their work? Leave such a state of 
things alone, and leave the wretched 
people who suffered under it to die by 
starvation or disease! And this because 
it was thought the evil would cure itself ; 
that in a few years improvident marriages 
would cease, and all would be well again ! 
But, what was the fact? The population 
of Ireland had doubled within the last 
twenty-one years, and was still increasing. 
This reasoning was altogether false—false as 
applied to Ireland, because it was opposed 
to facts ; and false a priori, as applied to 
any country ; for when people were sunk 
into distress and want, they became despe- 
rate and reckless of all consequences. 
The evidence, too, of Dr. Doyle, stated 
that the people congregated together for 
the purpose of keeping up the animal heat 
in the inclement season, and by this 
means also the population was increased. 
It was true that money had been sent 
from this country to Ireland in great 
abundance, in times of distress; but that 
money had all been laid out to relieve 
men who were starving, and the benefit 
was in no way permanent, but the reverse ; 
because, when the money was gone, the 
people were not even where they were 
before, but by so much the worse from 
the encouragement which that relicf had 
afforded them to increase their numbers. 
There was, then, no alternative but emi- 
gration. He was asked, what security 
he could offer to the House, that when 
even this had been adopted, to whatever 
extent, the country would not still be in 
the situation of the fifty daughters of an 
unfortunate gentleman, who were doomed 
to fill tubs from which the water escaped 
as fast as they poured it into them, and 
that although they might be always 
changing, they would never lower the 
level of the population. The security 
which he had to offer was that which had 
arisen from the experience of the Irish 
land-holders, and which had taught them 
to adopt a different method of letting 
their farms. They had found out, that to 
consolidate their estates was better than 
to subdivide them. Many landlords in 
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Ireland had anxiously endeavoured to 
better the condition of their tenantry by 
allotting their farms on more advantage- 
ous terms than formerly; but, with the 
best intentions, they had failed to effect 
their object, It was found necessary, 
therefore, to introduce into Ireland a new 
law, called the law of landlord and tenant ; 
which was now working its progress, but 
without any beneficial results. He knew 
at that moment, a gentleman who pos- 
sessed an estate of six thousand acres, 
four thousand of which were unprofit- 
able bog. On the remaining two thou- 
sand acres there were upwards of three 
thousand unhappy peasants settled, whose 
means of living were as scanty as the 
space which they occupied was confined. 
The hon. member for Wicklow said, 
“leave the Irish peasants where they are.” 
But, what was to become of their still in- 
creasing families? How were they to be 
provided for? ‘ How,” said the hon. 
member, ‘but by consolidating farms, 
and abandoning that ruinous system of 
subdivision, which had too long brought 
misery and distress upon the country.” 
But the House should look to the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate Irish peasants, if 
that plan were followed. Driven from 
their native haunts, they would soon be 
dispersed through the country, seeking 
for employment, without food or shelter. 
They would live in the open air, or build 
themselves miserable dwellings on the 
backs of ditches, sustaining nature with 
whatever chance provided. In this state, 
were they not wandering at present to 
Glasgow and other places, where at last, 
overcome by want and misery, they pe- 
rished ; thus swelling, to a fearful extent, 
the ranks of sickness and death? Was it 
not, therefore, the bounden duty of the 
legislature to prevent that unnatural, that 
frightful stream of want, misery, and 
pauperism, from flowing over to this coun- 
try from unfortunate Ireland, and thus 
arresting the progress of disease and death 
in all their \readful malignity ? 

Mr. Baring observed, that whoever had 
listened to the able speech of the hon. 
Secretary opposite must be aware, that it 
was not proposed to do any thing specific 
in this matter, without its coming under 
the consideration of the House. What- 
ever the fancies, then, that any particular 
gentleman might have, there was no reason 
to fear that they would be carried into 
effect without the consent of the House. 
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It appeared to him, that this was a great 
national question ; and, indeed, it did not 
stand in need of demonstration, that what- 
ever affected Ireland, must also affect 
England, and the empire at large ; and he 
was sure, that whatever lukewarmness 
might be evinced by the members of his 
majesty’s government, in apparently leay- 
ing the hon. gentleman who had opened 
the discussion, in the lurch, in the manner 
they had done, it was not because they 
did not feel the force of an evil which 
threatened the safety of the coun‘ry, but 
because they doubted of any rea’ remedy 
from emigration. Either they did not 


| think it would operate sensibly upon the 


mass of redundant population, or that the 
expense rendered it impracticable. But, 
when he heard the hon. niember for 
Bristol oppose the scheme of emigration, 
by contrasting the condition of the veople 
who lived on their farms in Upper Canaus. 
with that of the wretched peasantry of 
Ireland, he confessed it gave him surprise. 
He spoke from his own knowledge when 
he said, that he had seen thousands of 
these settlers, and that a more prosperous, 
healthy, and comfortable peasantry were 
not to be found in any part of the globe. 
There was, of course, a good deal of pri- 
vation and hardship to be encountered at 
the outset ; and, for four or five years, a 
good deal of hard labour. But, at the 
end of a year or two, the settler could 
obtain his subsistence, and at the end of 
four or five years, his situation was envi- 
able, compared with that of the labourer 
in England. The great labour consisted 
in cutting down the wood; but when fifteen 
or twenty acres were cleared, there was 
enough for one man to grow his corn 
tipon, out of a soil such as hon. gentlemen 
knew not the like of for richness. An 
hon. gentleman had said, that there was 
a six months’ winter in Canada; but this 
was an egregious mistake, for the average 
winter was three months at the utmost. 
Therefore, as far as regarded the question 
of personal comfort, hon. gentlemen might 
feel themselves quite easy, and rest assured 
that the emigrants would be taken out of 
a vast mass of misery, dependence, and 
consequent ignorance, and converted into 
a race of prosperous and rational beings, 
As a benefit to Ireland, it was impossible 
not to see that the elevation in the scale 
of human beings, which would follow upon 
the contemplated removal, would be an 
act of the greatest charity. What the 
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means were by which an object so desirable 
could be effectually accomplished, was 


another consideration; and, although there | 
might be differences of opinion as to the | 


extent to which relief should be afforded, 
still it was quite clear, that whatever plan 
should be finally adopted, and however 
limited that plan might be, it could not 
fail of doing good. He confessed, with 
some degree of compunction, that he had 


not attended the emigration committee | 


last year as often as he ought to have 


done ; and he was, therefore, not so con- | 


versant with the subject in its different 
bearings as its importance required. The 
hon. Secretary had, as he understood, 
brought forward the present motion with 
a view not only to learn the feelings of 
the House upon it, but also to ascertain 
how far the country at large was interested 
in the discussion. The first consideration 
undoubtedly was, whether any expense to 
which the country could go, would open 
a vein sufficiently large to have any effect 
upon the overloaded state of the popula- 
tion. Upon this point, he was satisfied 
that the excess of population was by no 
means so great as was supposed. He 
meant to say, that he was sure that twenty 


or thirty thousand in Ireland were capable | 


of creating all the misery of which they 
had been witnesses; and that to abstract 
any portion of these, would be a positive 
benefit. 
system of emigration was seen in an empire 
like Russia, where there was a great extent 
of territory. In America, also, the popu- 
lation was continually spreading itself, 
and might continue so to do, till they 
reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Perhaps, indeed, there was too great an 
extension of the population in America for 
the purposes of civilization, and that the 
size of her territory was rather an evil 
which prevented that modcrate degree of 
compression, which, under all circum- 
stances, would be desirable; but, the 
people of the United States took long 
journies, and at considerable expense, to 
make new settlements. From New York 


they went to the back part of Pennsylvania, | 
and even to the Mississipi, and the Ohio. | 


Now, no man went from Massachusetts 
even to the Ohio who did not incur four 
times the expense, and far more trouble, 
than would be incurred in bringing a man 
from the coast of Ireland to Canada. He 
had seen many of the caravans which 
annually traversed the woods of America, 
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| in long and painful journies, for the back 
| settlements; and, although these emigra- 
tions were always to the relief of the hives 
from which they swarmed, the individuals 
| who removed their families in this manner, 
| did so at considerably greater expense 
than, with the convenience of water car- 
riage, could be accomplished in the case 
of Ireland. The passage by water would 
serve almost the whole distance up the 
river St. Lawrence, and then for two or 
| three thousand miles further.—The more 

the plan was looked into, the more prac- 

ticable he was convinced it would appear. 

To be sure it could not be done without 
| much expense; but when it was considered, 
| that half a million of money was subscribed 
| by England for the alleviation of a tem- 
| porary evil under which Ireland was sufter- 
| ing, it would appear obvious, that if the 
| public were fully impressed with the per- 

manent advantage of removing the redun- 
| dant population of that country, humanity 
would prompt to its accomplishment, let- 
ting alone policy. As to that part of the 
plan which anticipated the receipt of any 
repayment on the part of the settlers, he 
could not regard that as much better than 
visionary. From his knowledge of the 
settlers, they were not persons much given 
| to the payment of money. Promises they 
| would give, but to make them pay was 
'not so easy. And, indeed, to attempt it 
would be impolitic, inasmuch as it would 
| furnish a strong inducement to throw off 
| the allegiance to the mother country. It 
| was always impolitic to give to a whole 
| people an interest to throw off allegiance ; 
| and in this case, perhaps, to turn their 
| shillelaghs against us on the other side of 
| the Atlantic. The eagerness with which 
| the state of Virginia entered into the re- 
| volution was attributable to the debts 
| which the leading members of it owed to 
| the merchants of England in their com- 
| mercial dealings. As to that part of the 
| plan proposed in the report, respecting 
| the granting of annuities by parishes, to 
| raise money for the endowment of their 
| emigrant paupers, he thought that would 
| encounter many difficulties. He was not, 
however, afraid as some were, that the void 
created by the draughting off of the 

paupers would be forthwith filled up by 

others. T’armers in general were a great 

deal too sharp to let strangers make settle- 

ments in their parishes. All these topics, 

however, would be better discussed in the 
' committee.—He could not conclude with- 
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out giving credit tothe zeal and talent 
of the hon. gentleman who had brought 
the subject forward ; and if the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department would 
only come into the committee with them, 
he could assure him that he would there 
find that the plan was not so visionary as 
many persons were disposed to consider 
it. To carry it into effect, it would be 
absolutely necessary that the restrictive 
laws upon captains of ships, in respect of 
emigrants, should be repealed at the out- 
set. 

Mr. W. Horton observed, that the re- 
strictions to which the hon. member al- 
luded were removed. 

Mr. Baring in continuation observed, 


that if something like a bounty were given | 


Emuyration from the United Kingdom. 








to captains of ships conveying emigrants, | 
it might operate as a stimulus to their | 


exertions to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of those waom they convey- 
ed. Some suitable preparations should 
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before the House ; and he hoped his hon. 
friend the colonial Secretary would do 
him the justice to say, that he had always 
taken a warm and lively interest in the 
present question, whatever the hon. gentle- 
man who last addressed the House might 
infer to the contrary. If he had taken 
rather a medium view of the question—if 
he had not advocated it in a way that its 
supporters might have wished—he hoped 


‘he should not, therefore, be accused of 


displaying apathy and coldness towards 
the question. His hon. friend who had 
introduced the measure, knew that he had 
frequently and anxiously consulted with 
him on the subject of emigration. In the 
view which he had taken of the question, 
it struck him forcibly that it was essential 
to success not to proceed at first on a 
scale of emigration too extensiveand mag- 
nificent, but rather to proceed bya rational 


and quiet mode to effect the object in view. 


also be made to provide for the reception | 
of the emigrants on arriving at their des- | 


tination. Care should be taken that they | 
should be sent with all convenient facility | 
to whatever settlement they were intended , 


| 


for, otherwise a great deal of incon- | 


venience might arise. 
stance, which contained a limited popula- 
tion, the introduction of a large number 
of emigrants might create a serious injury. 
The means of conveying persons up the 
country were of late considerably improved, 
and some method could most likely be 
adopted, by which emigrants could be 


In Quebec, for in- , 


That there were facilities for carrying the 
plans proposed into execution none could 
deny. His noble friend at the head of the 
colonial department, his hon. friend who 
had brought forward the present motion, 
and himself had had repeated interviews 
on the subject; the result of which was, 
that a gentleman, colonel Cockburn, whose 


| . 
, zeal and talents were unquestionable, 
had gone out to Nova Scotia and else- 
| where, for the purpose of personally ob- 


removed up the country without incon- ; 


veniencing the residents. Preparations 
should also be made for the reception of 
the emigrants when they arrived at their 
final destination. Without some precau- 
tions of the nature he suggested, consider- 
able confusion and inconvenience would, 
in all likelihood, occur. The Cape of 
Good Hope, and the new Spanish colonies 
afforded facilities for emigration, if the 
same precautions were observed there that 
he had just suggested. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by observing, that the 
country was very much indebted to the 
zeal and talents displayed by the hon. 
Secretary for the colonies in bringing for- 
ward the present motion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt anxious, 
in consequence of the personal reference 
which the hon. gentleman had made to 
him, to explain his views and feelings 
with respect to the important subject now 








serving how far the proposed plans of 
emigration were likely to succeed. He 
had instructions to extend his inquiries to 


| various subjects connected with the agricul- 


tural prospects of those places which he 
was to visit, and to make observations re- 
specting the quality of the different lands 
pointed out for settlers. He was further 
instructed to make a full report of every 
thing connected with the subject that fell 
within his observation, so that government 
might have some rational ground on which 
to erect whatever plans it might adopt 
with regard to the subject of emigration. 
Before the committee closed its labours, 
he hoped that the report from the gentle- 
man referred to would appear, in order to 
furnish fresh evidence on which to found 
whatever proceedings the committee might 
ultimately adopt. His hon. friend pro- 
posed no plan at present. He merely threw 
out suggestions for the consideration of 
the House. And what was the amount of 
the objections raised by the hon. member 
for Wicklow? Why, that the House 
should abandon the plan proposed by his 
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hon. friend, because it did not go far 
enough for his purpose. But, if the sug- 
gestion of the hon. gentleman were to be 
acted upon, the House might abandon, in 
utter hopelessness, every plan that would 
be at all likely to alleviate that deep-seated 
distress which could never be sufficiently 
deplored. For himself, he was of opinion, 
that a rational system of emigration would 
lead to effects the most beneficial to the 
country, by affording facilities to its im- 
poverished inhabitants of bettering their 
condition. 
we must expect a redundancy of hands, in 
a country where mechanical science was 
carried to such a pitch of perfection. The 
effect of the recent improvements in ma- 
chinery was, to throw upon the country a 
vast number of men who had hitherto sup- 
ported themselves by labour. Such, for 
instance, had been the effect of the dis- 
covery of the power loom. It threw out 
of employment hundreds of thousands ; if, 
therefore we were to go on improving in 
mechanics, as we had heretofore done, our 
working population must be thrown out of 
employment, according as new inventions 
sprung up to supersede the labour of 
man. Would it not, therefore, be an object 
the most desirable, that some good and 
efficient plan should be adopted, by which 
those poor unemployed persons might be 
rescued from a state of wretchedness and 
want, and raised to a race of happy and 
contented beings? He thought that, by 
making an outlet for the redundant popula- 
tion, permanent relief would be afforded 
to Ireland ; for she would then be enabled 
to carry into effect the good she had 
already begun, by breaking up the system 
of division in the land, by which a man, 
perhaps, and his five sons, were wretched 
landowners rather than comfortable la- 
bourers. But, in order to effect this im- 
provement, the impediment of a large 
pauper population must be removed. It 
wasclear, then, that the amendment, which 
went to shut out inquiry, was not such as 
the House should attend to.—He was not 
then prepared to pronounce any opinion 
upon the two suggestions which had been 
commented upon by hon. members in the 
eourse of the debate ; namely, the requir- 
ing from parishes to pay to government a 
remuneration for the expenses incurred in 
taking out the labourers, and thereby lessen- 
ing the poor-rates; and the repayment of 
asum of money from the emigrants them- 
selves in the shape of quit rent. He 
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| should merely say, that they were questions 
deserving the most serious, minute, and 


And it was idle to deny that | 


attentive, consideration of acommittee ; but 
he should be sorry to pronounce any 
positive opinion which could, by any pos- 
sibility, prejudice the discussion of those 
two measures, It appeared to him that, 
for the first experiment, men of fair and 
honest characters, and of industrious 
habits, ought to be selected, and if the 
parishes were to pay a certain sum for 
each labourer who should be sent out by 
the government, he was not prepared to say 


| that the parish would select the most 





| 





active and industrious parishioners for 
emigration. He did think, that the most 
minute inquiry ought to be made into the 
state of health, and into the habits, of 
every man selected by the parish, before 
he was sent out by the government; and 
also, whether the legal expenses which 
would be necessarily incurred by the pay- 
ment of the money by the parishes, with 
other circumstances, would not counter- 
balance any good which could arise, even 
if both parties—the payers of the poor- 
rates, and the persons receiving those rates 
—should consent (and the consent of 
both parties would be absolutely necessary) 
as to the persons who should emigrate. 
Even in that case, the obstacles which would 
encumber the plan, might make it so diffi- 
cult of execution, that he was not prepared 
to say that they were not deserving of the 
most serious consideration of a committee, 
Those difficulties would not be applicable 
to Ireland, because, in that country, there 
were no poor-rates; and, with respect to 
emigration from Ireland, some other 
method must necessarily be devised. As 
to the other suggestion, of requiring from 
the emigrants ‘compensation for the ex- 
pense incurred by government, it deserved 
serious consideration, whether or not the 
discouraging prospect of re-payment, be- 
fore the eyes of the emigrant, might not 
operate as a temptation to him to quit his 
farm after he had exhausted it, and before 
the period of repayment should have ar- 
rived. It also deserved serious and 
minute consideration, whether, in case the 
scheme of emigration should be carried to 
a great extent, the government might 
not be amply repaid by another method, 
different from either of the two to 
which he had alluded. What could be 
more fair, than reserving to the govern- 
ment a portion of land, in the midst of the 
lands granted to the emigrants. It was 
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worthy of consideration, whether or not 
the government would, by a sale of those 
lands, in the course of ten or twelve years— 
when the lands on all sides of it should 
have been brought into a good state of 
cultivation, and when those lands allotted 
to the government would acquire a value, 
which they never would have acquired, if 
the surrounding lands were net in a state 
of cultivation—be repaid the capital ad- 
vanced to the emigrants, for the purpose 
of cultivating their grants. He mentioned 
this merely to show, that if the plan of re- 
payment by the emigrants was encumbered | 
with difficulties, that the government might 
not necessarily be induced to give up the 
general policy of the measure, but that 
other plans might be devised, which would 
hold out, not an immediate, but a distant 
and certain prospect of repayment. It | 
appeared to him, that the discussion upon > 
the question ought to be reserved until after | 
all those difficulties had been inquired , 
into, and minutely examined by a commit- 
tee, and some precise plan had been laid 
before the House. He had been induced 
to take that opportunity of stating these 
slight qualifications with which he gave 
his assent to the plan of his hon. friend, | 
the colonial Secretary, and he trusted, 
that it would not be thought that the 
stating of those qualifications and difficul- 
ties proceeded from the slightest want of | 
interest on his part in the proceeding ; 
which, with certain reservations, had his 
most cordial concurrence. 

Mr. Hume contended, that to employ | 
20,000,000/. in carrying to a foreign coun- | 
try one out of every eighteen members of | 
our population, was a wasteful employ- | 
ment of the public capital, inasmuch as 
the void occasioned by such a measure | 
would be made up in three years. In | 
proof of his position, the hon. member | 
read an extract from the evidence attached 
to the Report on Emigration; from which 
it appeared, that the void which had been 
occasioned in the population of the village 
of Marsden, in Kent, by the emigration of 
fifty-two of its inhabitants (which was one 
in eight), had been immediately made up 
by the arrival of fresh labourers from other 
places. He likewise argued, from the 
evidence of colonel Cockburn, that at the 
end of seven years from their first settle- 
ment, the emigrants would not be able to 
repay to government, or their parishes, 
the expenses of their emigration. The 
practical result of this project might be, to 
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send away beggars from England, to make 
beggars of those who remained behind ; 
for what other result could follow from 
sending 20,000,0002. out of the country, 
which, if left in, would be expended in 
some way or other among the working 
classes? Employment must always be in 
proportion to capital, and when so much 
floating capital was withdrawn from circu- 
lation, a proportionate quantity of em- 
ployment must be withdrawn from the la- 
bouring part of the community. From all 
the information which he had been able to 
obtain, he was convinced that this project 
would, both immediately and ultimately, 
be a losing concern to the country. It 
had been said, however, that it would 
lead to increased prosperity. Now, if 
20,000,0007. were to be divided in this 
country among the persons whom it was 


_ destined to take from it, it would produce to 


them an annuity of 15/. a year, and would 
keep them in comparative comfort. Be- 
sides, the evils of Ireland could not be 
cured by emigration. The system which 
prevailed in that country was bad, and re- 
quired.a stronger cure than that of emi- 
gration. If the House wished emigration 
to be productive of any good effect, they 
must repeal. the absurd restrictions which 
they had placed upon it. At present, no 
emigrants could go direct to the United 
States. They must proceed thither by 


' way of Canada, a regulation which im- 


posed an additional expense of 102. upon 
The restric- 
tions, however, were as useless in prac- 
tice, as they were absurd in theory ; for it 
appeared by returns published by the 
Emigration Society at Quebec, that out of 


| one hundred and nine thousand emigrants 


who had arrived within the few last years 
in Canada from Great Britain and Ireland, 
only ten thousand were then resident in that 
country, and that theremainder of them had 
proceeded to the United States. Whilst 
he made these objections to the plans now 
proposed, he thought it right to state, 
that he was anxious to promote emigra- 
tion upon sound principles, and to add, 
that the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
mover and seeonder of the amendment were 
such as the House ought to follow ; for if 


| the committee was to do nothing more 


than bring in some measure, which was 
then to be postponed till next session, it 
would, by keeping the parties in suspense, 
aggravate the evil which it was intended 
to remove. He would not object to the 
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committee, though he was fully convinced 
that none of the plans which had been 
that night alluded to would be found bene- 
ficial. Useful information, however, might 
be elicited by a committee; and to the 
eliciting of such information he had always 
been, and always should be, friendly. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton, in reply, said, that 
honourable members who had come down 
to that House, and attacked his plans, 
had evidently not read the printed report, 
upon which his measures were founded. 
Before he answered the attack made upon 
him by the hon. member for Bristol, he 
begged leave to notice an observation 
made by the hon. member who had just 
sat down, who had contrasted his opinion 
with those of his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He did not see that there was any 
difference of opinion between him and _ his 
right hon. friend. He might, individu- 
ally, entertain opinions in detail, different 
from those of his right hon. friend, but, 
upon the general policy of emigration, 
he agreed with his right hon. friend, that it 
would be highly advantageous to the coun- 
try and to the emigrants, and that the 
best means of securing the greatest bene- 
fit, advantage, and comfort, for them, 
could be ascertained only in a committee. 
He begged to remind the hon. members 
who were opposed to his plans, that there 
was a tribunal without, as well as within, 
the walls of ;that House, and by that tri- 
bunal, the tribunal of public opinion, he 
had no objection to have his plans, and 
his arguments in support of them, as well 
as the arguments of the hon. member, 
judged. As the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had spoken of “sound principles,” 
he would state to the House something 
which had passed between him and that 
hon. member. That hon. member had 
told him, upon a former occasion, that his 
plans were contrary to “sound princi- 
ples;” and, in support of his statement, 
he had quoted the authority of a well- 
known writer on Political Economy, Mr. 
M‘Culloch. Now, would the hon. mem- 
ber give him credit in future for sound 
principles, when he told him that he had 
drawn up thirty questions upon this sub- 
ject with care and attention; that they 
had been submitted one by one to Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and that Mr. M‘Culloch had 
answered them in a manner perfectly ac- 
cordant to the view which he (Mr. Hor- 
ton) had taken of them in that House ? 
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He implored the House not to be put 
down by any cant about sound principles ; 
nor to confide exclusively in the views 
either of speculative or of practical men. 
The wisest plan would be to look atten- 
tively at both, and to decide as circum- 
stances warranted. He was happy to say 
that speculative men were not hostile to the 
views which he entertained on this subject, 
and that several practical men warmly sup- 
ported them. But let that be as it might, 
he was ready to abide by public opinion 
as to the correctness of his principles on 
this subject, which he had long considered 
with deep anxiety. He must complain of 
the hon. member for Bristol, for having 
drawn, as an inference from the fact of 
some of the settlers in Canada having had 
the ague in 1825, that the plan of emi- 
gration acted upon in 1823 had failed. 
If the hon. member would look to page 290 
of the printed report, he would find there 
was a most elaborate and minute statement 
relative to the settlers who went to Canada. 
Their numbers, their names, the deaths, 
the produce of the land, the number of 
acres brought into cultivation, were stated ; 
and opposite to the name of each settler, 
was a minute statement of his stock, and 
the number of acres cultivated by him. 
He pledged himself to prove before the 
committee, that the value of the property 
belonging to the settlers located by Mr. 
Robinson, amounted to 7,0002. Mr. 
Robinson, in 1823, located one hundred 
and eighty-two families, one hundred and 
twenty of whom were living on their grants 
in 1825, and only one had returned to 
Ireland. With respect to the opinion of 
colonel Cockburn, he could lay before the 
committee the colonel’s recantation of that 
opinion. In that recantation he stated, 
that, at the time he expressed the opinion, 
he was satisfied of its truth, relying, as he 
did, upon the information which he had 
received from others respecting those set-: 
tlers; but that, when it was proved to 
him, by documents, that those statements 
were unfounded, he had no hesitation in 
withdrawing his previous opinion. He 
denied that colonel Cockburn had ever 
said, that the emigrants could not pro- 
cure a market for their commodities if 
emigration were continued. Every suc- 
ceeding lot of emigrants would create a 
market for the produce of the former emi- 
grants, provided emigration were continued 
on a regular plan. He begged leave to 
call the attention of the hon, member for 
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Bristol to what was stated in the Appen- 
dix respecting desultory emigration with- 
out capital. Was that hon. member 
aware of the deprivations endured by such 
emigrants? In the Report of the Quebec 


Emigrant Association, it was stated, that 
those emigrants were employed in break- | 


ing stones upon the road, as the associa- 
tion had resolved not to give any relief in 
the shape of money to able-bodied men. 
The complaint of those emigrants was the 
same as that which they had expressed at 
home; namely, want of employment. 
Such was the situation of settlers without 
capital; and such would be the situation 
of those men whom the hon. member pro- 
posed to set down in Canada, by the 
cheapest mode of conveyance from Ireland. 
How, he asked, was it possible for men 
thus thrown down, without capital, to 
prosper in a new country? He could as- 
sure the House, that the opinion in North 
America, respecting such emigration, was 
not such as had been stated by the hon. 
member for Bristol. The opinion enter- 
tained by all classes in North America, 
from lord Dalhousie down to the humblest 
individual, was, that “if we adopted emi- 
gration without capital, and the emigrants 
were to depend upon chance for employ- 
ment, our plans of emigration would fail ; 
and that the prosperity of the emigrants 
depended upon capital.” The questions 
to be considered by the committee would 
be, whether repayment of the expense in- 
curred by government, in making an ad- 
vance of capital to the emigrants, was 
practicable, or whether the emigrants 
should be sent out wholly unprovided with 
capital. When he looked to the published 
evidence, he looked with confidence to 
the decision of the committee in favour of 
his opinions. He, for one, was glad that 
the evidence before the committee, and 


the plans of government, were published, | 


because the publication would induce the 
public to turn their attention to the sub- 


ject; and, by this means, suggestions | 
would be made, which would enable par- | 


liament to come to a sound and practi- 
cal conclusion. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division. After which the original 
motion was agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed. 


ComMITTEES OF APPEALS ON PRIVATE 
Bitus.] Mr. Littleton said, that the 
machinery of the resolutions which he had 
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| formerly introduced, relative to appeals 


on private bills, would be incomplete, if 
the House did not sanction an additional 
resolution, subjecting the party appeal- 
ing to the payment of all costs and ex- 
penses, in case the committee of appeal 
declared the petition to be frivolous and 
vexatious. It was necessary that the 
House should do this with as little delay 
as possible, because he knew that one 
report at least was about to be presented, 
relative to which it was probable there 
would be an appeal. He had, some time 
since, proposed two measures for the 
purpose of carrying his object into effect. 
One was, to compel the petitioner to enter 
into recognizances to defray such costs 
as might have been incurred before the 
committee, in case the appeal should be 
considered frivolous and vexatious. Some 
gentlemen, however, especially those of 
the learned profession, had objected to 
this, on the ground, that there existed no 
precedent, where one branch of the legis- 
lature assumed the power of taking money 
from individuals. In all cases of that 
nature, it was observed, it must be the 
concurrent act of the three estates. He 
had next proposed, that the party or parties 
appealing should deposit a certain sum of 
money to meet the expenses incurred if 
the appeal should be considered frivolous 
and vexatious. Against that, however, it 
was objected, that where the parties were 
poor, the call fora deposit of money would 
effectually prevent the appeal, let the 
grounds of it be ever so just. He had, 
therefore, in the interval since the former 
resolutions were carried, endeavoured to 
collect the opinions of the gentlemen 
(especially of the legal profession) who had 
objected to these two propositions ; and 
he had now their concurrence in the pro- 
priety of the resolution which he was 
about to lay before the House. His pro- 
position was, that one or more of the 
parties appealing should enter into a penal 
bond, for a certain sum, covenanting to 
defray such costs and charges as might be 
incurred by the other side, in case the 
committee of appeal reported the petition 
to be frivolous and vexatious. The hon. 
gentleman then moved, ‘“ That no pro- 
ceeding shall be had on any petition so 
referred to a Select Committee, unless 
the petitioner, or one of the petitioners, 
in case there be more than one, shall, 
within two days after presenting such 
petition, or within such further time as 
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shall be limited by the House, enter into 
a bond or obligation to the agent or 
agents, or some person named for that 
purpose by the agent or agents of the 
opposite party or parties, according to 
a form to be approved of by the Chief 
Clerk, or one of the Clerks Assistants of 
this House, in the penal sum of 5001. 
and with two sufficient sureties, to be ap- 
proved of by one of the said Clerks in the 
penal sum of 250/. each, conditional, to 
be void, in case the said Petitioner, or 
Petitioners shall duly pay all costs, charges 
and expenses of the party or parties who 
shall appear before the House in opposition 


to such petition (such costs, charges, and | 


expenses to be found and assessed by one 
of the Clerks of this House, for the time 
being) in case the said Select Committee 
shall report to the House that the said 
Petition appeared to them to be frivolous 
and vexatious.” 

Mr. G. Bankes was anxious that the 
question, which was of considerable im- 
portance, should be postponed to another 
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frequently operated as reasons for not 
applying for bills, or for not coming to the 
House to renew most useful acts respecting 
roads, &c. The parties were deterred by 
the expenses; they being 5002. or 600/. 
for each bill. There was no necessity for 
the enormous expense to which parties 
were now exposed. On account of the 
importance of the present proposition, and 
that it might be considered before a fuller 
House, he would move, “ That the Debate 
be adjourned to Monday.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman observed, that 
the expenses incidental to getting private 
bills through the House were enormous ; 
and, instead of increasing them, some 
means ought to be devised for reducing 
them. He was of opinion that the debate 
ought to be adjourned. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the House 
could not be considered to be taken by 
surprise, as the measure had already been 
discussed twice. He understood also, 
that it had been agreed to in its present 
shape, by those gentlemen who, on the 


night, in order that it might be properly | former occasions, objected to its adoption. 


discussed. In his opinion, the objections 
which were raised against the resolution 
which called on parties to enter into re- 
cognizances, applied with equal strength 
to the present proposition. If a man was 
poor, he could not enter honestly into a 
bond for 500/., since he knew that if the 
committee voted his petition frivolous and 
vexatious, he could not meet it: and thus 
the right of appeal was virtually denied to 
him. Besides, how could they expect a 


poor man to procure two sureties in 2501. | 


each? The resolution gave a great ad- 
vantage to the rich man, while it precluded 
the poor man from seeking redress. In 
fact, he thought it was very unjust to 
impose on individuals the necessity of 
entering into such a bond. He did not 
wish that the expenses attending the 


private business of the House should be | 


increased. On the contrary, he hoped 
they might be lessened; and if no other 
member made the attempt, he would here- 
after bring before the House some pro- 
position with the view of effecting a dimi- 
nution of the expenses attendant on private 
bills. He was convinced that such ex- 
penses frequently operated as impediments 
to improvements in the country. To 
effect such diminution of the expenses 
would not affect the officers of the House, 
as they were not paid by fees; those fees 
going to a treasury fund. The expenses 





He was anxious that the measure should 
be speedily disposed of, as he understood 
there were several reports ready to be 
brought up, and that in one of them an 
appeal was to occur. As the resolution 
did not possibly impose any grievance, but 


| merely specified the mode in which a favour 


was to be granted, he was determined to 
take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Batley agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle in thinking the 
measure impolitic. It might also have 
the additional inconvenience of bringing 
the privileges of the House in contact 
with a court of law. 

Mr. §. Bourne thought that all scruples 
on legal points might be silenced, when it 
was recollected, that the resolution was 
drawn up by the Attorney-general. Un- 
less this resolution was carried, the other 
measure of the hon. member would be 
incomplete. 

The House divided: For the Resolu- 
tion 32. For the Adjournment 10. 
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feel it necessary to trespass on their lord- 
ships with many observations in reference 
to the Address which he was about to 
propose; for, after the melancholy event 
that had recently taken place, and the 
situation in which the illustrious duke 
stood in consequence of it, he thought 
there could be no objection to a reasonable 
provision being made for him, under such 
circumstances. He knew that the measure 
must originate elsewhere; still he wished 
that their lordships should be informed 
of the nature of the proposition which 
was to be brought forward. By the death 
of the duke of York, a sum of 3,000/. a- 
year fell to the duke of Clarence, as well 
as to the other sons of his late Majesty. 
To that sum it was now proposed to add 
3,000/., a«year more, and 6,000/. as a 
further provision for the duchess, making 
in all 12,0007. a-year. He was quite 
sure that no one would say that this was 
too much, considering the situation in 
which the illustrious duke now stood as 
heir presumptive to the Throne. With 
respect to the duchess of Clarence, he 
could say, from the knowledge he had of 
the conduct of her royal highness, that it 
was altogether irreproachable and unex- 
ceptionable. Those who with himself 
had similar opportunities of witnessing her 
demeanor, would fully bear him out in 
this assertion. The noble earl concluded 
by moving an Address to his Majesty ex- 
pressive of their lordships’ concurrence in 
his Majesty’s Message. 
The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 16. 


Grant To tHE Duke anv Ducuess 
or Crarence.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
King’s Message for a Provision for the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and the 
said Message having been read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
and addressed the Committee as follows :— 
Sir; whenever parliament has been called 
upon on former occasions, to consider 
what provision ought to be made for the 
due maintenance of the station and dig- 
nity of different members of the royal 
family, the consideration of the degree of 
proximity which any individual of that 
family might have to the throne, has 
always been one of the most important 
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elements of that consideration. In the 
case of his late royal highness the duke of 
York, that principle was acted upon, even 
before he came to be so near the throne 
as he was at the time of his decease ; for, 
during the life of his late majesty, indeed 
during the life of the princess Charlotte 
of Wales, the allowance he enjoyed from 
parliament was greater, in consequence of 
his proximity to the throne, than that 
which was assigned to the younger bran- 
ches of the royal family. It will, perhaps, 
be as weil for me here to state, what the 
income assigned to the duke and duchess 
of York, under these circumstances, 
amounted to. In the first place, his lae 
royal highness derived 26,000/. per anni.m 
from the consolidated fund. In add‘vion 
to this, there was a pension on *’.e Irish 
pension list, of 7,000. per annum, making 
together the sum of 33,0007. The duchess 
had, for her own support, an annual in- 
come of 4,000/., which, added to the 
33,0007. enjoyed by the duke, made 
37,0002. And it was thought, upon 
numerous occasions, when brought under 
the consideration of the House, that 
taking into view the relation which their 
royal highnesses bore to the throne, it was 
an allowance not more than sufficient for 
them to maintain the station in life which 
they were called upon to fill—I will now 
state to the House, the income of his 
royal highness the duke of Clarence. 
That prince has a charge upon the con- 
solidated fund of 26,500/. per annum, 
but he is without any allowance whatever 
for the duchess. The whole of his royal 
highness’s allowance is, therefore, only 
26,5002.: this is somewhat more than is 
assigned to the other junior branches of 
the royal family. It was considered but 
right that his royal highness should have 
2,500/. beyond the other junior branches 
of the royal family, for a reason which 
I shall presently state. Sir, the income 
he now enjoys was assigned to him by 
various acts of parliament. The first act 
to which I shall allude, was passed at an 
early period of the late king’s reign. It 
was to take effect after his death, and as- 
signed to all the younger princes a sum of 
60,0002. per annum, which was to be 
divided between them in equal portions, 
with benefit of survivorship, until the sum 
enjoyed by the survivors should have 
reached 15,0002. per annum each, s The 
six younger princes, since that act came 
into operation, have enjoyed 10,0004, per 
82 
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annum in consequence. ‘This act was 
passed about the year 1778. On the 
death of the duke of Kent, the right of 
survivorship raised the sum of 10,000/. 
enjoyed by the younger princes, to 
12,0007. It was under that law, then, 
that his royal highness the duke of Cla- 
rence receives 12,000/. a-year. In 1806 
another act was passed, giving 6,000/. per 
annum additional to the younger princes 
of the royal family. This raised the 
amount of his royal highness’s income to 
18,0002. By another act, the date of which 
I do not now exactly call to mind, a fur- 
ther allowance of 2,500/. was made; _ but 
this ceased at the death of his late majes- 
ty. It was renewed in 1820. This made 
his royal highness’s income 20,5002. When 
his royal highness married, a proposition 
was made to increase his allowance on 
that account. An increase of 10,0007. 
was, therefore, proposed to the House ; 
but it was thought too much, and upon 
discussion was reduced to 6,000/. Under 
all the circumstances, his royal highness 
felt that it would be more becoming in 
him to decline to accept the reduced 
grant. He, accordingly, did decline it; 
and that grant, therefore, was never car- 
ried into effect. In 1822, I think it was, 
that the proposition was renewed of allow- 
ing him 6,000/. additional ; as had already 
been done in the cases of the duke of 
Cambridge and another of his royal bro- 
thers. The House, I believe, almost 
unanimously consented; and this raised 
his royal highness’s income to 26,500J. 
the sum I have already alluded to. It 
may be well for me here to state, that, in 
1820, until the civil list could be settled, 
which did not take place until some 
months after the demise of his late ma- 
jesty, the allowances to the different 
princes of the royal family were charged 
upon the hereditary revenues, which oc- 
casioned some confusion in the accounts of 


that year; but in June an act was passed | 
It was, at the | 


to regulate their payment. 
same time, re-enacted, that the portion of 
the duke of Clarence, and the other younger 
princes’ income, which had ceased by the 
death of his late majesty, should be con- 
tinued. That act secured the same benefit 


of survivorship which had _ before existed. | 


The effect of that was, by the death of 








the late duke of York, to put his royal | 


highness the duke of Clarence, into the 


possession of 3,000/. per annum beyond | 
what he enjoyed previous to’ that event. ; sonal nature; butI think J may say, with 
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This raised his income to 29,500/.; the 
law, at the same time, preventing the pos- 
sibility of any further increase by right of 
survivorship, as that 3,000/. made the sum 
of 15,0002., which was the limit the law had 
set to the operation of that right. I have 
thus explained to the committee the 
amount of his royal highness’s income ; 
but nothing, as I before stated, is allowed 
for her royal highness the duchess. 1 
therefore propose to submit to the con- 
sideration of the committee, the propriety 
of placing their royal highnesses on the 
same footing, with respect to income, 
with that enjoyed by the duke of York. 
There are certain differences between 
them, which I beg leave to state. ‘The 
late duke of York, in addition to his in- 
come of 33,000/., had an allowance, as | 
before mentioned, of 4,000/., on account 
of her royal highness the duchess. I 
shall, therefore, propose to add 3,000. to 
the income of 29,5002. already enjoyed by 
his royal highness the duke of Clarence, 
which will raise his allowance to 32,5001. 
I shall further propose, that an annuity of 
6,000/. per annum, be granted to the 
duchess during her husband’s life-time. 
[A member called out, that that was, al- 
together, more than the duke of York had 
had.] That is true; but, in looking at 
this matter, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the difference between the 
professional emoluments of the one and 
of the other. It has always been con- 
sidered, that the duke of Clarence, in the 
profession he embraced, was placed in a 
less favourable position than his royal 
brothers who entered the army. It was 
on this consideration, that the 2,500/. I 
alluded to before was granted him, over 
and above the allowance made to the 
other junior princes. Upon these grounds 
it is, that I propose the grant. When 
matters of this kind are considered in this 
House, it is not considered necessary, and 
very properly, nor would it be consistent 
with dignity, to enter into any account of 
the personal merits of the royal individual, 
whose claims we may have under consider- 
ation. Grants of this kind are not mode 
to the individual as an individual, but on 
account of his public station, and near- 
ness to the throne. It is that which 
makes it the duty of this country to be 
liberal in its allowances to the members of 
the royal family. I therefore decline to 
rest the question upon claims of a per- 
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out departing from respect or delicacy, 
that her royal highness the duchess of 
Clarence, a stranger among us, is as emi- 
nent for the graces of her mind as for her 
virtues, and that, although not a British- 
born lady, is yet one of that long list, who 
have done honour to this country, by the 
graces and amiability of their disposition 
and propriety of their conduct. [ hope, 
Sir, I shall not be considered to have 
transgressed, in having said so much. I 
do not consider it necessary to trouble the 
House at greater length; but one observ- 
ation, and I have done. It was not 
known to his royal highness that this pro- 
position was to be made, until the mes- 
sage had received his majesty’s signature, 
and a copy of it was sent him. If the 
House should think proper to assent to 
the proposition, no doubt his royal high- 
ness will receive its decision with due 
gratitude; but this I am bound to say, 
that the part of it which his royal highness 
has regarded with the greatest pleasure, is 
that which goes to place the duchess, 
whose virtues and excellence he must ne- 
cessarily have the best means of appreciat- 
ing, in an independent and honourable 
situation. I move, Sir, 

1. “That His Majesty be enabled to 
grant a yearly sum of money out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, not ex- 
ceeding in the whole the sum of 3,0002., 
to his royal highness the duke of Clarence, 
for the further support and maintenance 
of his royal highness. 

2. “That His Majesty be enabled to 
grant a yearly sum of money out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, not 
exceeding in the whole the sum of 6,000/. 
to her royal highness the duchess of 
Clarence, for the further support and 
maintenance of her royal highness.” 

Lord Althorp regretted deeply that his 
majesty should have been advised to send 
down a message like the present to the 
House. If it could be shown, that in 
consequence of his change of situation, 
his royal highness the duke of Clarence 
would really be put to additional ex- 
penses, no doubt it was fit that he should 
be enabled to meet them; but, although 
he fully concurred with the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the personal virtues 
of the illustrious individuals concerned in 
questions of this description ought to form 
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no feature in the deliberation of the 
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House; and though he went further, and 
was ready to admit that the private con- 
duct of the duke of Clarence, as it ap- 
peared before the country, had been 
marked by a degree of economy and do- 
mestic management, which, to the full as 
much as any of his royal brothers, enti- 
tled him to the attention of parliament; 
yet he did not think that any case for the 
grant had been made out, and he was 
sorry, for the sake of his royal highness 
personally, and for the sake of the royal 
family altogether, that, under the circum- 
stances of the country, it had been de- 
manded. With distress and ruin running 
through every part of the kingdom, and 
with a revenue deficient four millions in 
the course of the last year, some good 
ground indeed ought to be shown for ask- 
ing for any addition to the burthens of 
the people. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that it was the constant custom 
of parliament to give to the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne a grant beyond 
that allowed to the other members of his 
family; but he had not adduced a single 
proof in support of that statement. The 
right hon. gentleman had quoted the in- 
come of the duke of York when he was 
not the heir presumptive; but he had not 
shown that a single shilling was added to 
it when he fell into that situation ; there- 
fore there was no precedent for the grant 
made out at all. But, even if a prece- 
dent could have been found, he thought 
it would have been more to the honour of 
the royal family, if, ina moment of dis- 
tress like the present, the demand had 
not been brought forward. He regretted 
that the message had been sent down, 
and that his view of what was his duty 
to the country compelled him to make 
these observations; but, feeling as he did, 
he had no choice but to oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Hume reminded the House, in the 
first place, that the duchess of Clarence 
had already 6,000/. a year secured to her 
by parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that that grant was only applicable in 
case of the duke’s death. 

Mr. Hume.—Well, the money, at all 
events, had been granted; but he would 
not go into that. Could the House, he 
would only ask, satisfy itself that it was 
doing its duty in the present state of the 
country, in voting a grant of 9,0002. a 
year to the duke of Clarence, in addition 
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to the 3,000/. which his royal highness 
had already got by the death of the late 
duke of York? The income which the 
duke of Clarence enjoyed from his ap- 
pointments would make his revenue not 
less than 40,0007. a year. Could it tend 
to the honour of the Crown, or make the 
people satisfied with the system of mo- 
narchy, if that system, under such cir- 
cumstances, was to be supported at such 
an expense? If the chancellor of the 
Exchequer looked at the paper which he 
ought to have in his possession, he would 
tind, that the civil list of this country 
amounted to 1,557 ,0002., 
which was nny applicable to the main- 
tenance of royalty. The civil list of Scot- 
land furnished 200,000/. more; a large 
proportion of which was available for the 
same purpose. The pensions on the last 
year list, paid to members of the royal 
family (including the allowance to the 
prince of Saxe Coburg) amounted to no 
less than 234,5007. Now, in addition to 
this, we were called upon to vote 9,0007. 
a year more to the duke of Clarence, 
making the amount 243,500/. Let the 
House listen to the cries for economy and 
reduction, which were proceeding from 
all parts of the country. No other assem- 
bly in the world w ould turn a deaf ear, as 
the House was doing, to the prayers of 
the people. A member of the govern- 
ment, the hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
had alluded, only a night past, to a peti- 
tion from the town of Blackburn. That 
petition he had presented ; and the title 
of it was, ‘‘ The Petition of the Starving 
Weavers of Lancashire.” 
workmen were out of employ in that 
town: men, women, and children had 
died, or were perishing, of actual hunger. 
Their prayer to the House was, that some- 
thing might be done which would provide 
them with sufficient food of the vilest 
kind, only to support nature: and the 
answer was, a motion for an additional 


grant of 9,000. a year to the duke of 


Clarence! Calls of the same description 
with those from Blackburn were coming 
from Manchester, from Glasgow, from 
almost all our manufacturing towns. There 
was a Geiicieney i in the last - year’s revenue 
of more than 5,000,000/.; and yet the 
House was “a. that we had an effective 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/., and was call- 
ed upon to vote more money away! No 
man in the House was better aware 


than himself of the humane and charita- 





great part of 


Thousands of 
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ble disposition of the duke of Clarence. 
He knew that to various public institu- 
tions, his royal highness had devoted 
much of his particular attention. He 
believed, too, that his present majesty 
had the character of being as humane as 
the other branches of his “family ; and if 
that was the fact, he was utterly unable 
to believe that ministers had truly laid 
before him the state of the country. He 
could not believe that his majesty, with 
the knowledge of the real state of so many 
thousands of his subjects, would have 
sent down such a message as the present 
to the House. If the truth could be 
known, he believed it would be found that 
the message was not that of the king, but- 
of the ministers who sat opposite, and 
who had advised his majesty to take this 
course, that they might worship the rising 
sun, and give an example of their prompt 
obedience to the power that was likely to 
be; as had been done in the case of the 
allowance to the prince of Saxe Coburg 
on his marriage—a case of the most pro- 
fligate inattention, on the part of both 
sides of the House, to the interests of the 
country. At thismoment, too, an appli- 
cation of this kind came with peculiar ill 
grace, for only a few days had elapsed 
since, in pursuance of the king’s letter, 
the aid of the church was called in, to 
institute collections for the relief of the 
distressed manufacturers; a step which 
he lamented, because nothing was more 
derogatory to the kingly dignity, than 
that his majesty should have been advised 
to ask alms of his people, to save their 
fellow-creatures from starvation. All who 
felt as he did for the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, must have lamented that 
the state professed itself unable, by 
any other means, to procure relief for the 
famishing poor. It was most humiliating 
and painful to have lately seen the beadles 
and parish officers passing from door to 
door, and for what ?—to beg alms, by 
virtue of the king’s letter, for the starving 
and distressed manufacturers. Was it, 
then, he would ask, consistent with that 
measure which avowed the inability of 
the government to afford any public pit- 
tance in the cause of suffering humanity, 
to come forward with such an application 
as this? What amount of subscription 
had the king’s letter produced? - Whit 
pittance was furnished by that only means 
which the government had advised his 
majesty to resort to, for the relief of starving 
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Englishmen? Had it produced as much 
as was now called for, merely to give one 
year’s addition to an already princely in- 
come? Had it produced half the 9,000. 
a year now demanded? Under such cir- 
cumstances as these, he would not hesi- 
tate to say, that the ministers who had 
advised his majesty to recommend these 
begging applications from door to door, 
ought not to have ventured, within a very 
few weeks, to have acted so much in con- 
tradiction to such a recommendation. If, 
in the present situation of the country, 
the parliament could find any money to 
spare, let them give it to those who had a 
prior claim on their sympathy: let them 
give it for bread to their fellow country- 
men, who were dying for want of it; and 
let them refrain from becoming parties to 
rendering the royal family odious in the 
eyes of the people over whom they were 
destined to reign. This was, forsooth, a 
pretty time to call for an addition of 
9,0002. a-year to an income which was 
already 29,0007. If they looked even to 
the principle of these royal grants, they 
would in vain seek for a precedent for 
such a motion as this. The million 
a-year composing the expenditure of what 
was called the civil list was given to sus- 
tain the state and paraphernalia of royalty. 
What state was the duke of Clarence par- 
ticularly called upon to assume in his pre- 
sent situation? If there were any man 
in England of high rank who bore more 
than another a character for attention to 
economy in his expenditure, and to a 
disregard of expensive and showy forms, 
that person was the duke of Clarence. 
As a plain and good Englishman, imbued 
with proper feelings, his royal highness 
stood above all these considerations. 
Indeed, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had disclaimed putting the merits of 
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the motion upon personal grounds, and | 


strictly confined it to 
rank. Then taking him at his word, 
he would ask, had not the duke of 


the claim of) 


Clarence at present enough for the rank | 


which he wished to assume? Was he, 
in fact, in the habit of spending what 
he already had in the maintenance of 
rank? If he was not, then more was su- 
perfluous, It was uncalled for, and there- 
fore unnecessary. Referring for a moment 
to the civil list, he thought that of late 
years, a large portion of it had been com- 
pletely wasted : the expenditure had not 
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ministers ought rather to have been ad- 
vised to come down to that House, to re- 
commend its reduction, than to call for 
any addition to the civil list, in the present 
circumstances of the country. He was 
amazed at the present proposition. He 
wondered how it was possible, with such 
misery apparent all over the country, that 
any man, bearing the human character, 
could venture gravely to ask for this grant; 
at any rate, he must express his astonish- 
ment that his majesty’s ministers, bearing, 
as he knew they deservedly did, characters 
for benevolence and humanity, at least 
such of them as were in that House— 
{laughter and cries of “hear.”] It was 
certainly rather invidious for him to make 
exceptions ; but when he alluded to the 
ministers in that House, he could speak 
more of his own personal knowledge of 
their characters, and could therefore bear 
direct testimony in their behalf. Speak- 
ing from this experience, he should hardly 
have thought it possible they could have 
persuaded themselves to make such a pro- 
position. Made as it was, however, he 
entreated the House to pause before it 
sanctioned the claim, and to allow itself 
time to hear the expression of the public 
voice upon it. Let the voice of the peo- 
ple guide them this once upon the ques- 
tion, and they would, in the end, find 
that they had taken the right course in 
not yielding implicitly to the wish of 
ministers. He would particularly address 

himself to the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, and ask him how he 
could reflect with satisfaction upon this 
act, when he had before him various sup- 
plications from Glasgow alone, where 
above ten thousand artisans were borne 
down by want to the lowest pitch of 
human misery? How was it possible he 
could countenance the present application 
for 9,000/. a year additional to an income 
of 29,0000. a year, with the cries of tens 
of thousands of distressed operatives in 
his ear, who, though dying for want, were 
nevertheless not be trayedjinto any disobedi- 
ence of the laws. He begged pardon for 
dwelling upon this subject, “put he had no 
hesitation in asserting that if the House 
yielded to this claim, they would be acting 


| without a due attention to the inter eats 


which they were expressly bound to guard. 
He hoped they would not consent to 


_ please a few, at the expense of the many. 


been properly attended to, so that the | 


Better, far better would it be, to see the 
latter comfortable, than to grant this ad- 
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ditional sum of money ; especially when | 
it was distinctly avowed that the royal , 
personage had not called for it. He ab- 
solved the duke of Clarence from any | 
participation in the odium of this appli- | 
cation. It was the act of the king’s mi- | 
nisters, and that House ought not to yield | 
a passive obedience to such personages, | 
It was a question involving the honour of | 
the House, the honour of ministers, and | 
the honour of the royal family. There | 
ought to be time allowed for the con- 
sideration of such a subject; and with 
that view he should move an adjournment 
of the debate, not for the purpose of com- 
mitting members to oppose the grant, but 
merely to enable them to decide upon it 
after more mature deliberation. He 
should, therefore, conclude by moving, | 
that the chairman report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Colonel Wood expressed his regret, that 
the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
should have opposed this motion, which 
he had hoped would have passed unani- 
mously. He could not by any means see | 
what injustice was done the country, by 
placing the heir presumptive upon the 
footing of his predecessor. Nothing was, | 
he knew, more unpleasant than to provoke | 
individual comparisons; yet it was almost | 
unavoidable upon such an occasion as | 
this. He would then say, that either the | 
income granted to the late duke of York, | 
thirty years ago, was most extravagant, | 
or there could not be any impropriety in | 
the present claim? Why was 39,0007. | 
a year not deemed an improvident income | 
for the duke of York, if the proposed , 
augmentation for the duke of Ciarence | 
were thought unreasonable. How were | 
they to escape from this dilemma? As to 
the argument about the condition of the 
country, it was not a liberal way of treat- 
ing a question of this sort to put the dis- 
tresses of the country in contrast with the | 
allowance necessary for the due mainte- 
nance of the royal family. He sincerely 
believed that the people would never wish 
to see their royal family straitgned in cir- 
cumstances; but, on the contrary, would 
always prefer to see the Throne surrounded 
with dignity and just splendor. The 
hon. gentleman was wrong in arguing © 
this proposition, as if it were a call upon 
the country for an additional grant of 
9,000/. a year from the public burthens. 
It was no such thing: the case stood thus. 
A large saving had just fallen in by the 


lamented death of the duke of York ; and 
it was merely intended, that this saving 


should be less by the grant of this par- 


ticular sum to the duke of Clarence. ‘The 
people, he was quite sure, deeply re- 
eretted that the late calamity had oc- 
curred, and would have much preferred to 
have continued the payment of the duke 
of York’s income, if his valuable life could 
have been preserved. To the truth of 
what had been said of the duchess of 
Clarence, he could speak more particularly 
from the circumstance of his residing at 
no great distance from the duke’s resi- 
dence. He could speak positively of the 
universal opinion which prevailed there, 
of her royal highness’s benevolence, and 
likewise of the habits of economy to which 
the duke adhered, as far as was consistent 
with his high situation. He sincerely 
hoped that the opposition to this motion 
would be withdrawn, and that it would be 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Curwen regretted that this question 
had been brought forward, for nothing 
could be more painful to him than to give 
the vote which his sense of duty called 
upon him to give. If the country was able 
to afford this grant, he had no individual 
objection to it; but when he knew that, 
from one end of it to the other, the cry of 
distress was general, he could not, without 
a violation of duty, hesitate to oppose it, 
and he was ready to do so at once, for he 
required no postponement to make up his 
mind upon it. The circumstances of the 
country imperatively called for economy, 
and the refusal of this grant would, he 
hoped, be the prelude of their performing 
similar acts of justice to their constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. Monck concurred with his hon. 
friend, in his expression of pain at being 
obliged to oppose this motion. He had 
not heard a single argument from the 
chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of 
it. It was in vain to refer to the addition 
made to the incomes of the royal family 
in 1806; for that addition was expressly 
called for, on account of the rise in the 
price of all the necessaries of life. The 
act of 1806, therefore, furnished no pre- 
cedent for such a claim as this. Were 
the royal family alone to have a reserved 
interest in the fluctuations of the price of 
provisions, and were the people never to 
have a similar chance in their favour ? 


| Willing as he was to support the due 
splendor and dignity of the royal family, 
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he never could consent to such a grant 
as this. He disliked these attempts to 
make the monarchy too expensive for the 
means of the nation, and to provoke com- 
parisons between its cost, and that of the 
forms of governments in other countries. 
Like his hon. friend, he preferred the 
manlier course of meeting the motion 
with a direct negative, than calling for 
further time to make up his mind upon 
the vote which he ought to give. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his regret at 
being obliged to concur in the view taken 
of this question by his noble friend, and 
the other hon. friends who had preceded | 
him. No man could be more willing | 
than he was, to lend his humble assist- 
ance to every measure which was calcu- 
lated to support, on a just and splendid 
scale, the state and dignity of the royal 
family ; and if any case of exigency could 
be made out to justify the present claim, 
he should have no hesitation to assent to it. 
But, had ministers attempted to press a case 
of exigency? No. The question rested 
plainly on this simple statement—that 
the melancholy event of the demise of the 
duke of York had imposed upon the duke 
of Clarence, as a consequence, the neces- 
sity of incurring a greater expenditure, in 
maintaining his rank, than he had been 
previously called upon to incur. Where 
was the proof of this necessity? Where 
had it been shown, that his royal highness 
had any estate or dignity necessarily to 
support as heir presumptive, which he 
had not equally to maintain in the life- 
time of his brother? If it could be shown 
that his royal highness’s present income 
was insufficient for his proper and becom- 
ing scale of living, and that it was fit and 
reasonable it should be increased now 
that he had become heir presumptive, 
then the case would be different; but the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
out no such case: he had not even at- 
tempted to state it: his claim was there- 
fore groundless, and must be considered 
as untenable. He had said, indeed, that 
on former occasions of settling the in- 
come of the royal family, regard had been 
had by parliament to the consideration, 
whether or not the prince of the blood 
was in the immediate succession to the 
throne. That assertion was incorrect ; 
for no such distinction had been marked 
out on the occasions alluded to. Cer- 


tainly, none had been taken in 1806, 
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made to the .incomes of all the royal 
princes, except in the instance of the 
duke of York’s larger income, which had 
been settled long before; and no dis- 
tinctive allowance had been required for 
the heir presumptive. Indeed, so far as 
the duke of York was concerned, the at- 
tempt to create a precedent for a higher 
income for an heir presumptive must 
totally fail; for, at the time when these 
allowances were fixed, his royal highness 
was not the heir presumptive, the then 
prince of Wales, his elder-brother, occu- 
pying that high station; nor was the 
duke of York so elevated, until after the 
lamented death of the princess Charlotte, 
when no claim of larger income was made 
in his behalf. The increased income of 
the duke of York was, therefore, not 
estimated by his rank as heir presump- 
tive, he not being so at the time, but was 
framed in the year 1792, upon his mar- 
riage, and with reference to the scale of 
his then necessarily increased establish- 
ment. The duke of York received his 
increased allowance in 1792, undoubtedly 
not because he stood in a different rela- 
tion, as a member of the royal family, 
from his younger brothers—not because 
he was heir presumptive, for he held not 
that seniority—but solely on account of 
his marriage settlement. This was capa- 
ble of demonstration, by a reference to 
the discussions upon the subject in the 
year 1792, and also in 1806.—It was, 
then, he thought, quite clear that there 
was, in fact, no superior scale of income 
established, or even recognized by prece- 
dent, for an heir presumptive, as contra- 
distinguished from the other younger 
princes of the royal family. Very differ- 
ent, indeed, was the condition of the heir 
apparent. In his case there was clearly, 
legally, and justly, a superior claim ; for 
he was called upon to maintain a higher 
and a more responsible station. The 
king and queen, the queen consort, the 
heir apparent, and princess royal, were 
severally distinguished by law from all 
other members of the royal family. It 
was fit, then, when the law raised them 
to marked places of superior privilege and 
dignity, that parliament should give effect 
to the constitutional principle of such 
selection, by enabling them suitably to 
maintain their higher privileges. But no 
such distinction prevailed as to the heir 
presumptive. He was not called on to 
support more state than any other junior 
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branch of the royal family. 
called on to undergo any extraordinary 
expenditure to support his rank; and the 
only question, then, ought to be, was he 
sufficiently provided for already? It was 
surely for those who called now, for the first 
time, for this increase, to make out a case, 
showing in what the difference consisted in | 
the situation of the heir presumptive from 
that which he had previously enjoyed as a 
member of the royal family, and how far 
it involved an increase of expenditure ¢ 
Viewing the question, therefore, in this 
light, it was with great regret that he found 
himself compelled to call for further time, 
to inquire more maturely into the new cir- 
cumstances in which the heir presumptive 
was supposed to be placed. Something 
had been said of the manner in which the 
grant of 1792 had been conferred; and 
the hon. colonel had urged, that if it were 
not wrong at the former time, it could not 
be improper now. All he should say in 
reply to that argument was this—that very 
possibly it might have been right in 1792, 
and yet that it was a precedent which it 
would be wrong to follow now. He was 
one of those who thought, that if the times 
had been as bad in 1792 as they were at 
present, probably the large grant would 
not have been voted at all; but, whether 
it was right or wrong, it was no part of 
their present business to inquire, for it 
clearly failed to furnish a precedent. They 
were now called upon to add 9,000/. a 
year to the income of a member of the 
royal family, at a time of unexampled 
public distress. The hon. colonel had 
told them, that this addition would not 
impose a new burthen upon the country ; 
but it was a fallacy to say they would not 
save this 9,000/. a year, and therefore 
to that extent relieve the public bur- 
thens, by retaining the benefit of the 
income which had just fallen in by the 
death of the duke of York. The hon. 
colonel asserted, that the country did not 
look very close at these matters, and was 
sure they would have preferred continuing 
to pay the larger income, rather than 
endure the calamity of his royal highness’s 
death. He concurred with him in this 
appreciation of the public feeling; and it 
was just and right it should be so: but, 
because this saving of income did, in the 
course of nature, fall in, was it to be 


He was not ! 





squandered at such a crisis as this, when 
the national finances disclosed a deficit of | 
so many millions over and above its re- | 
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sources—a crisis when distress pervaded 


| all ranks of the community, and impera- 


tively called upon the representatives of 
the people to save the last shilling they 
could retain of the public expenditure ?— 
With reference to the illustrious individual 
for whom this grant, though unasked by 
him, was intended, he entirely agreed in 
the respectful sentiments which had been 
expressed towards him. But this was a 
question in which, undoubtedly, personal 
considerations ought not to be mixed. 
True it was, that the duke and duchess of 
Clarence had the least possible reason to 
deprecate the consideration with reference 
to persons ; for they could, at least, upon 
public and private grounds, from the una- 
nimous and unequivocal testimony borne 
to their character by those who had the 
best opportunities from personal inter- 
course of knowing it, meet the application 
of any such personal allusion. Neverthe- 
less, he repeated, that he deprecated per- 
sonal allusion here, for it was foreign to 
the present question. The House was now 
called upon to regulate his royal highness’s 
income upon an increased scale, because 
of his being heir presumptive to the throne. 
There was no reference either to recog- 
nized public station, or private character, 
but a mere assumption of rank. There 
was, in fact, no argument whatever to call 
for the additional grant. It was, there- 
fore, with deep regret, that he felt himself 
called upon, by a sense of public duty, to 
oppose the motion, having heard nothing 
that could justify him in giving it the sanc- 
tion of his vote. 

Mr. Secretary Peel admitted, that there 
was no subject so unpleasant as one like 
this, which referred to circumstances some- 
what of a personal nature, and particularly 
when they applied to the condition of the 
royal family. When he was called upon 
to justify the proposed grant, he felt the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
demonstrating that 9,000/. a year was the 
sum that ought to be added to the income 
of the present heir presumptive to the 
throne. Indeed, if the case admitted of 
so precise a calculation, the details were 
of such a nature, that rather than enter 
minutely into them for the purpose of 
demonstration, he would prefer leaving 
every gentleman who heard him to draw 
the line of estimate in his own mind, and 
apply his computation to the amount now 
called for. The question was, he thought, 
really this. Was an addition of 3,000/, a 
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year to the income of his royal highness 
the duke of Clarence, and of 6,000/. a 
year to his consort, since he had become 
heir presumptive, a reasonable claim or 
not? That, and that only, was the con- 
sideration into which he had hoped the 
House would have entered. He admitted 
that the present was a time when the im- 
position of any considerable expenditure 
ought, as much as possible, to be avoided. 
He likewise admitted, that even the ex- 
pense of the decent splendor of royalty 
itself ought to be closely examined, and 
not be permitted to run into excess ; still 
he would say, that the circumstances of 
the country were not such as to preclude 
the adoption of this grant, provided it were 
reasonably proportioned to the expenditure 
which the heir presumptive was called 
upon, from his high station, to incur. He 
repelled the odious charge which the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had presumed to 
cast upon himself and his colleagues, that 
they were influenced, in bringing forward 
this proposition, by a desire to curry favour 
with the personage next in degree to the 
reigning monarch, and contrasted that 
unworthy charge with the more candid 
admission of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man opposite, that the real question had 
no reference whatever to personal con- 
siderations, and that he met it upon a 
sense of public duty alone. He gave that 
hor. and learned gentleman full credit for 
being influenced by such a motive; and, 
was it too much for him to claim in return 
for his majesty’s ministers, that they had 
recommended this application—upon their 
own responsibility, and certainly not ad- 
vised to do so by the duke of Clarence— 
from public considerations alone? He 
could assure the House, that the motion 
proceeded from better motives than any 
desire to recommend themselves to the 
grace and favour of the heir presumptive. 
He was ready, then, to put the question 
on the ground called for by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and to say, that he 
honestly believed there would be that 
amount of additional expenditure, in the 
establishment of his royal highness the 
duke of Clarence, consequent upon his 
being placed in the situation of heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. He, likewise 
believed, that in that very situation, he 
would be exposed to claims of private 
benevolence, which, upon grounds of public 
importance, it was desirable he should be 
in a condition to satisfy ; but, it was con- 
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tended, that the precedent of the duke of 
York’s grant, did not apply to this case, 
because he did not stand, at the time of 
its arrangement, in the situation of heir pre- 
sumptive. Perhaps, arguing the point with 
the precise definition of an abstract ques- 
tion of dry law, that might be true ; but, 
practically, the case was different, and in 
point of fact, even supposing that the 
duke of York’s larger income did not 
acerue to him as heir presumptive, the 
precedent @ fortior? applied stronger in 
favour of the duke of Clarence; for in the 
former it appeared that, though not stand- 
ing in the first degree, that income had 
been deemed necessary to support the 
royal duke in his marriage establishment. 
He must beg leave to correct the hon. and 
learned gentleman in his assertion, that 
when the duke of York’s income was fixed, 
and even in the subsequent arrangements 
respecting the establishments of the mem- 
bers of the royal family, the proximity of 
his late royal highness to the succession 
to the throne, compared with that of his 
younger brothers, had not been taken into 
the consideration. Mr. Pitt had expressly 
said—“ Donot think that this grant is an in- 
justice to, or hardship upon, the rest of the 
royal family.” It was proposed to vote so 
much to the duke of York, and so much 
to the duchess, making 33,0002. for the 
duke, and 4,000/. for the duchess. <A 
judgment upon this question must be 
formed upon the united considerations of 
many circumstances which, as he had 
before observed, it was painful to touch 
upon. Many of them singly might be of 
little importance, but he contended, that 
the aggregate of them were of consider- 
able weight ; and, in discussing thissubject, 
he could not dismiss from his mind, that 
when this 37,0002. was granted to the 
duke and duchess of York, the duke was 
in possession of other property arising, it 
was true, from other sources and from 
other quarters. The income of the duke 
of York was nearly 50,000/. a year: it was, 
he believed, as near as possible, 49,000. 
Now, the income of the duke and duchess 
of Clarence, who stood in precisely the 
same situation with the duke and duchess 
of York, would not, in the event of this 
grant being carried, exceed 38,0007. What 
the hon. and learned gentleman had said 
about the law recognizing only the heir 
apparent to the throne, and passing over 
heirs presumptive, was perfectly true. He 
was quite as well aware of this fact as the 
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hon, and learned gentleman was ; but why 
did the law not recognize heirs presump- 
tive, and why had the House invariably 
considered them? Could there be any 
other reason, except that their claims to 
the throne were equally well founded with 
those of heirs apparent? In this case, 
were not the claims of the heir presumptive, 
in all human probability, as well founded 
as those of any heir apparent could possibly 
be? As to the case of the princess 
Charlotte, it must be recollected, that that 
princess was neither heir apparent nor heir 
presumptive ; and yet her situation induced 


that House to allow greater resources for , 


the maintenance of her rank and station. 


He must therefore say, that he did not | 


think this grant of 9,000/. at all too much. 


If the hon. member for Aberdeen had | 


thought proper to exaggerate all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this matter, 
and say that these 9,000/. would furnish 
bread for many needy and distressed per- 
sons, he would answer ‘‘ So would every 
other grant.” And would there not, in all 
probability, be found distressed objects, 
upon whom such sums could be bestowed ? 
Was not the honour and dignity of the 
Crown to be considered, as well as the 
distresses of individuals? And yet every 
grant to the Crown and to the royal family 
might be met by the hon. gentleman with 
precisely the same argument. That hon. 
gentleman had expressed his astonishment, 
and represented it as disgraceful, that his 
majesty had, by his advice, called in the aid 
of charitable individuals to the relief of the 
distresses of the country. Of the relief thus 
obtained, that hon. gentleman, by the bye, 
knew so little, as to call it 6,000/. He 
believed that nearly50,000/. had been raised. 
So far, too, washe from considering that the 


advice he had given to his majesty reflected | 


any disgrace upon him, or upon the 
government, that, if the samecircumstances 
were unhappily to require the same 
remedy, he would not hesitate for a moment 
to recommend it. So far, indeed, from 
considering that the means which had been 
thus adopted, either with respect to the 
distress in Ireland, or the more recent 
afflictions of this country, were derogatory 
to the character of the government, he 
was prepared to contend, that they bore a 
very different character. Did not the hon. 
member know, that if it had been thought 
expedient to apply 100,000/., or any other 
sum, to the distresses of the manufacturing 
districts, it might have been had most 


| willingly. But he ought at the same time 
| to recollect, that the committee which sat 
then, and still sat, at the London tavern, 
were decidedly of opinion, that no such 
measure ought to be adopted. ‘They de- 
precated, indeed, any such exertion of the 
royal prerogative, as likely to become a 
pernicious precedent ; and declared their 
‘conviction, that it was much better that 
the funds should be supplied by private 
subscription than by public aid. These 
were the only considerations which had 
influenced him in the advice he then gave, 
and in the course he had followed; and 
he could not but regret, that the hon. 
| member, in the opposition which he thought 
proper to give to the present motion, had 
chosen to mix up topics which had no 
possible connection with the question; and, 
| instead of following the steps of the hon. 
_and learned member and the noble lord, 
| who preceded him, and whose opposition 
-and whose protest were founded upon 
public grounds, had attached to the ques- 
tion arguments and accusations which bor- 
dered very strongly upon invidiousness. 
Mr. Abercromby said, that, in his opi- 
nion, this proposition ought to be consi- 
dered on public grounds. The plain and 
simple question was this: The duke and 
duchess of Clarence had an income of 
about 30,0002. a-year; and he was to 
ask himself, whether, in the present situa- 
tion of the country, he should be jus- 
tified in voting an additional grant of 
9,0002. a-year. If any reason had been 
assigned for this increase, he should have 
been most willing to have listened to it, 
and if it had been a satisfactory one, to 
have allowed its full force; but, in the ab- 
sence of all reason, either satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, and having a public duty 
to perform, he should refuse his assent to 
the proposition. The chancellor of the 
| Exchequer had repeatedly used the ex- 
| pression ‘proximity to the throne.” 
. This expression he could not understand. 
| Was there any reason why the duke of 
| Clarence should enter more into public 
life now than he had done before? He 
would say, that if a prince wished to esta- 
blish himself in the affections of those who 
would, in all probability, at some future 
time, become his subjects, he would effect 
that object in a far better manner by lead- 
ing a quiet and retired life, and that he 
might learn a lesson from the consequences 
| which had resulted from other heirs appa- 
| rent deviating from that line of conduct, 
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A time more unfavourable than the pre- 
sent could not have been pitched on for 
the introduction of such a measure. He was 
convinced that he was about to giveanhonest 
and conscientious vote, and that by that vote 
he showed himself a better courtier than 
the right hon. gentleman opposite ; because 
by that vote he established more strongly 
the honour and dignity of the Crown. 
The vote he was about to give would prove 
him to be a far better courtier than the 
right hon. gentleman who had introduced 
this proposition ; for it was a vote which, 
sc far from weakening the affections of 
the country for the monarchy and all con- 
nected with it, would strengthen its claims 
upon the people. As to what had been 
said about the case of the duke of York, 
it was impossible to make that case in any 
manner bear upon the present. The situa- 
tion of the late duke of York, in 1792, was 
shortly this; his father was then on the 
throne ; his brother was prince of Wales; 
and he himself was neither heir apparent nor 
heir presumptive. If the case of his late 
royal highness was to furnish the argument 
upon which the present proposal was to 
rest—and the House, upon this question, 
was to be governed by precedent,— 
that was a precedent which fell short, as 
regarded the subject matter of the pro- 
posed vote: for, if the case of his late 
royal highness was to be taken as a pre- 
cedent at all, then the House ought to go 
one step further in this grant to assimilate 
it; but that that further step should be 
taken, no one had any desire. But the 
truth was, the present case did not at all 
follow the other. The words “ proximity 
to the Crown” might have found their way 
into such former grant ; but what was the 
true meaning of the word “ proximity ” in 
such a situation, certainly did not now ap- 
pear. It was a word of so vague a significa- 
tion, and conveyed to his mind, so in- 
definite an idea, that, in viewing the pre- 
sent question, he entirely discarded it from 
his mind, Then, again, as to the case 
of the princess Charlotte of Wales—that 
was one, likewise, essentially different from 
this. Her father was Regent at the time, 
with every probability ofactually succeeding 
to the throne; and she, herself, stood in 
the situation of heiress presumptive to the 
throne, This being so, her case could not 
be considered an extension of the principle 
upon which the present grant was asked 
for. At all events, he was quite satisfied 
that this additional burthen ought not to 
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be put upon the country in its present dis- 
tressed state. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that it had been 
agreed by every gentleman, who had 
spoken on the subject, that this was a 
very painful topic. If, however, it had 
been so painful to every one who had ad- 
dressed the committee, it was doubly so 
to himself, because in that discussion, he 
must reluctantly differ from those with 
whom he generally agreed. He should, 
therefore, proceed to state shortly the 
grounds upon which he concurred in the 
motion of the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
And, in the first place, he must declare 
that he dissented from his hon. and learn- 
ed friends upon that point, which was a 
point of opinion only; namely, that a 
prince of the blood can change his situa- 
tion from that of a younger branch of the 
royal family, to thatof heir presumptive to 
the throne, without being involved in a 
great additional expenditure. He was 
clearly of opinion that he could not. Into 
the details of that increased expenditure, 
he would not now attempt to enter; but, 
if he conscientiously thought that such in- 
creased expense would be incurred by the 
illustrious person in question, he should 
not be an honest man, if he did not vote 
accordingly. But he did think so, and, 
therefore, he should, most unquestionably, 
concur in this vote. He had another rea- 
son for doing so. He could not dismiss 
all consideration of precedent on this oc- 
easion. He could not but remember, 
that when the late duke of York, whose 
death was so universally deplored, stood 
in the same situation as the duke of 
Clarence stood in now, he had an infinitely 
larger income than his royal highness 
would possess, even with the addition of 
the grant now in question. Nor could he 
forget, that the late princess Charlotte— 
who did not stand at the time in the same 
near relation to the Crown, but was merely 
daughter of the regent, with, undoubtedly, 
the probability of succession to the Throne 
in her favour—had an income allotted her 
of 50,0002. per annum. Why, then, not 
only had that which they were now called 
upon to do, been done in those other cases 
already; but he must be allowed to re- 
mark, that, in the present instance, it 
ought to be done. Not only were the repre- 
cedents for the proceeding, but he must 
contend that they would pass a slight 
upon the duke of Clarence, under present 
circumstances, if they did not raise his in« 
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come to somewhat the same scale which | 


they had observed in their grants to other 
branches of the royal family, in similar 


siderations applying to his royal highness, 
but one tone had pervaded the whole de- 
bate. No member had suggested any 
thing which could detract from the general 
opinion which had been expressed in his 
favour; all seemed to be agreed, that, so 
far as regarded personal character, it was 
impossible to indicate two more deserving 


and excellent persons than the duke and | 
| hon. members who had last addressed the 


duchess of Clarence. One word, before 
he sat down, the general distress of the 
country. He acknowledged it—he de- 
plored it—and he did hope that, in the 
course of the session, they would do all 
in their power to remedy it. But he dif- 
fered again from his hon. friends, as to 
what would be the feeling of the country 
upon this vote. He was convinced that 
the mass of the people would acknowledge 
the justice of this grant, even those among 
them who were in the most lamentable 
condition. He was sure that when it 
came before them as a question, whether 
it was proper to vote an additional 9,000/. 
a year to the heir presumptive, or to adopt 
the course recommended by his hon. and 
learned friends, there was not a man 
among them who would think the hardship 
of his own situation aggravated by the pas- 
sing of such a vote. In point of fact, he 
thought there was not a man in the empire 
who would not readily concur in this grant; 
but if, unfortunately, the distresses of the 
people should so far pervert their under- 
standings, as to make them indisposed to 
concur in it, he, for his own part, should 
feel that he could net do less than sup- 
port the vote proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Fergusson said, he had not the 
honour of being known to many members 
of that House, but he believed, that such 
hon. gentlemen as did know him, would 
admit that he was the last person who 
would be likely to court favour or propi- 
tiate power, by giving his acquiescence to 
any measure that he did not think him- 
self conscientiously bound to support. 
He felt himself, therefore, bound to de- 
clare, that he must vote for the present 
grant, because he was convinced that the 
situation of his royal highness was mate- 
rially changed, and that he could no longer 
remain in his present state of retirement. 
The simple question was, whether they 


| 





would leave the immediate heir of the 
Throne in a situation not even so affluent 
as some of the nobility, or whether they 


situations. In regard to personal con- | would enable him to answer the demands 


| which must be made upon him in the 


condition to which he had been elevated ? 
He was convinced that they ought not to 
leave his royal highness so; and he was 
equally convinced, that the vote he was 
about to give would not prove an unpopu- 
lar one. It was a public measure, for the 
support of a public object. 

Mr. John Martin said, that the two 


House, appeared to be quite certain that 


| instead of this being an unpopular motion, 


it would meet with the unqualified appro- 
bation of the country. Now, if this were 
really the case, he should propose that his 
majesty should send another Letter to the 
bishops, and direct them to endeavour to 
raise this 9,000/. by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, in the same manner as the relief for 
the distressed manufacturers had been 
procured. For his part he did not see the 
popularity or the propriety of the grant, 
and must, therefore, give it his decided ne- 
gative. 

Mr. George Robinson, although he 
usually voted with ministers, yet felt him- 
self bound, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, to give his nega- 
tive to the proposed grant. It was not, 
in his opinion, one of those exigencies 
which called upon them to make such a 
sacrifice ; and without entrenching in any 
manner upon the respect due to the royal 
family, he thought the House ought not 
to impose any additional burthen upon 
the people. 

Mr. Hume said, that several hon. mem- 
bers had asked why he had not negatived 
the grant, instead of proposing that the 
discussion of it should be put off. He 
had adopted the latter course, because he 
had hoped that if ministers had time for 
consideration they would withdraw their 
proposition, and that to have negatived 
the grant would have appeared something 
like a reproach to the Crown. The hon. 
member was proceeding to make some 
further observations, when he was inter- 
rupted by loud cries of ‘ Question.” 
Upon which the House divided-—For Mr. 
Hume’s Amendment 65. Against it 167. 
Majority for the Grant 102. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. _—_ Bernal, R. 
Baring, W. B. Birch, J. 
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Brougham, H. 
Brougham, J. 
Carter, S. 
Ciements, Lord 
Clive, E. B. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Ducane, P. 
Duncannon, Visc. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Easthope, J. 
Vazakerley, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Graham, sir J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Howick, visct. 
Hume, J. 
Hutchinson, C. H. 
Kennedy, F. 
King, hon. Rt. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. L. 
Leycester, R. 
Lombe, E. 
Maberly, J. 
Macdonald, sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, J. 
Marshall, J. 


Marshall, W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Ord, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. W.S. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Robinson, G. 
Robarts, A. 
Rumbold, C. 
Sebright, sir J. 8. 
Sefton, earl of 
Sharp, R. 
Smith, W. 
Stewart, J. (Beverley) 
Stuart, Villiers 
Sykes, D. 
Thomson, C. 
Tufton, hon. H. 
Waithman, Ald. 
Warburton, H. 
Western, C. C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir. T. 
Wood, J. (Preston) 
Wood, J. (Grimsby) 
Wrottesley, sir J. 
TELLER. 


Althorp, visc. 


EXPENDITURE AND INCOME OF THE 
Country.] On the order of the day for 
going into a Committee of Supply on the 
Ordnance Estimates, 

Mr. Maberly rose to oppose theSpeaker’s 
leaving the chair. He was, he said, in- 
duced to do so, principally for the same 
reason that he had stated on a former 
evening, when the Navy Estimates were 
brought before the House; namely, an 
unwillingness to concur in voting any Es- 
timates, until the House should be put in 
possession of what were the probable re- 
sources of the country, from which these 
Estimates were to be supplied. The re- 
ceipts and expenditure should be laid 
before the House, and an opportunity 
should be afforded of comparing them 
with the amount of the estimated receipts 
and expenditure contained in the state- 
ments of the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If this amount was laid before the House, 
he apprehended there would be found a 


great defalcation, from the expectation of 


reduced expenditure, which the right hon. 
gentleman had, from time to time, held 
out to the House and the country. With 
a view of ascertaining what comparison 
the real expenditure and income of 1826 
bore to the estimated one of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he had moved for an 
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account of the nett public income in the 
year ended the 5th of January, 1827, 
after abating the expenditure thereout, 
defrayed by the several revenue depart- 
ments, and of the actual issues or pay- 
ments within the same period, exclusive 
of the sums applicable to the redemption 
of funded property. From that account, 
which had been since printed, he observed 
a very great falling off from the prospect 
formerly held out to the country by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. He regret- 
ted to say, that there was so great a defal- 
cation as from 3,000,0002., to 4,000,0002. 
The House would bear in mind, that it 
was provided that there should be a sink- 
ing fund of 5,000,000/. of unredeemed 
funded debt, which, together with interest 
on redeemed debt, the money in the hands 
of the Bank of England to pay off 5 per 
cents, gave an amount applied to the re- 
demption of the funded debt, of 5,621,2317. 
Now, in the account laid before the House, 
the following was the amount of the in- 
come and expenditure :— 

Nett income paid into 

the Exchequer .. £54,894,989 10 3 

Nett expenditure... 53,885,541 2 23 





Surplus of income 1.009.448 8 03 
over expenditure a a 


Now, although this was very much below 
the standard of comparison which, from 
the statements of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House might expect the 
expenditure to bear to the income; yet, 
what he was desirous of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to, was, that in this ac- 
count the sinking fund was not at all 
considered. There was, it was true, a 
balance of 1,009,448/7. of income over 
expenditure; but, so far was this sum 
from being a real surplus of income over 
expenditure, that it must go towards the 
further sum of 3 or 4,000,000/. which 
was requisite to make up the charge of 
the sinking fund ; which, as he had before 
estimated, was put down in a balance 
sheet at 5,621,231/.—The next point that 
presented itself to his attention, was the 
contribution towards funding 8,000,000/. 
of Exchequer bills, and the money raised 
in the year, ended Jan. 5, 1827, by the 
creation of unfunded debt. And this, it 
should be borne in mind, was created 
after the House had come to a resolution 
to diminish the unfunded debt of the 
country. A wiser measure could not be 
adopted than to abolish it altogether. He 
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would now proceed to compare the state- 
ment which the right hon. gentleman 
made to the House in March, 1826, with 
the real results of the state of the revenue ; 
and the House will perceive how far that 
statement was from being realized. He 
would do so, for the purpose of guarding 
the House from being misled in future, 
by any sounding promise which might 
be held out to them; and to guard, 
against any lavish expenditure in the 
Estimates, which they might be now 
called upon to vote. On the occasion to 
which he referred, the right hon. gentle- 
man stated in his place in that House, 
that the whole sum to be received, during 
the present year, would be 57,043,000/. 
If from this sum be deducted the expen- 
diture, amounting to 56,328,421. there 
would remain to be dealt with a clear sur- 
plus of 714,579. This surplus the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to think the House 
would have to dispose of in whatever 
manner it might please; but, so far from 
there being such a surplus, notwithstand- 
ing the appearance of a surplus of 
1,009,448/7., there was, on the face of 
the accounts themselves, a defalcation of 
three or four millions. He had already 
shown, how an erroneous impression might 
be taken from a statement of the printed 
account to which he had referred, by the 
omission in that account altogether of the 
sinking fund, and by its being transferred 
to a balance-sheet on the back of the ac- 
count. He would proceed to remark 
upon a further variance in the printed 
account now laid before the House, and 
the items of charge as originally estimated 
in the statement of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In the statement made by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
the charges in the printed account, a con- 
siderable increase was to be found in the 
latter under the following heads of ex- 
pense :— 
Expenditure from the Chancellor's State- 
ment. 

For the Interest and manage- 

ment of the Public Debt . £27,117,186 


| nd a SEE Oe 7,747,000 
UY idence ccewnes neawus 6,135,000 
Expenditure according to the Printed Ac- 


count. 
For the Interest and Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt . £27,245,750 
The Army . 8,297,360 
cad Me 6,540,634 
The right hon. gentleman had taken credit 
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for miscellaneous receipts, but he had for- 
gotten a payment of 1,500,000/. which 
made a further deficiency of 600,000/. 
[The chancellor of the Exchequer said 
“ No.”] The general result of this was, 
that there was last year a surplus of 
5,500,000. and this year it amounted to 
no more than 1,000,000/. Therefore he 
considered, that the deficiency, which the 
public had to make up, was better than 
4,000,0002. because the sinking fund had 
to be supplied. The right hon. gentleman 
might say, that an answer would be given 
to this objection; but that confirmed him 
in his opinion, that the estimates ought 
to be laid before the House before the 
votes were applied for. A great deal was 
said about the distress which prevailed, 
and he felt for the deplorable extent to 
which that distress had reached; but he 
felt no less, that, whatever might be the 
distress, the state of foreign affairs, and 
the protection of the great interests of the 
country, were such as to require that the 
necessary estimates should pass. Dis- 
claiming, therefore, any intention of op- 
posing the motions for such grants, he 
contended, that it was the duty of mem- 
bers to watch them in every stage, and 
not to treat them as all questions of 
finance were generally treated in that 
House; where, as soon as any gentleman 
got up to speak on such subjects, four 
fifths of the members went out. He came 
down to the House for the purpose of 
looking cautiously and vigilantly at the 
financial arrangements, taking into con- 
sideration existing circumstances and the 
state ofthe finances. At thismoment, more 
than any other, the discharge of this duty 
was absolutely necessary. Before these 
votes passed the House, they should have 
the accounts of the past and of the pre- 
sent year laid before them, as far as that 
was possible. That was the usage in all 
other countries. The people ought to 
have it in their power to judge of the ex- 
pediency of the expenditure, and of their 
ability to meet it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman ought to inform the House what 
he meant to do with this annuity or half- 
pay. In April, 1828, the dead-weight 
annuity, which had been contracted for 
with the Bank of England, would be at 
anend. The House would have to come 
to a determination as to what they meant 
to do with this annuity. It would not be 
creditable to send it forth to the public, 
and it must either be put in the shape of 
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a sinking fund, or be declared a deficiency. 
If the exchanges should go against Eng- 
land, the Bank must have an act of par- 
liament to suspend their payment, while 
so large an unfunded debt remained. It 
was impossible that they could sell this 
dead weight, and it was frightful to con- 
template the consequences which must 
ensue, if even only one million of it should 
be offered for sale. It was because he 
took this view of the subject, and because 
he thought that members paid too little 
attention to a subject of deep and univer- 
sal interest, that he had been induced to 
come forward. He did not mean to say 
that there was any great objection to the 
Ordnance estimates, which were about to 
come on for discussion, but the Army es- 
timates were to follow, and then would 
come the Miscellaneous and Colonial es- 
timates, from which perhaps some deduc- 
tions might be made. He did not wish 
to quarrel with any of them, and he was 
sure that no one would think he had done 
wrong in making this statement in order 
to obtain information which it was neces- 
sary the House should be possessed of to 
enable it to deal properly with the ques- 
tions which were to be brought forward. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was impossible for him to answer all the 
points upon which the hon. member had 
touched, because he could not give the 
House satisfactory information upon them, 
without stating at full length those parti- 
culars which he proposed to submit at no 
distant period. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that he was not now in a situation 
to state, with the requisite accuracy, what 
he conceived to be the condition of the 
revenue for the present year. Since he 
had had the honour of fillmg the situation 
in which he was now placed he had en- 
deavoured to bring forward the finan- 
cial state of the country at as early a period 
of the session as possible. He hoped 
shortly to bring it forward; but, at 
present, he owned he was not in a situa- 
tion to do so. When he should bring it 
forward, he hoped to furnish a full and 
satisfactory explanation upon all the mat- 
ters referred to by the hon. gentleman. 
But because he was not at that moment 
prepared to enter into the extensive sub- 
ject, was that, he would ask, a fair reason, 
why a shilling should not be voted for the 
support of a single sailor, a single soldier, 
or a single artillery-man? After the 
House had voted their approbation of the 
VOL. XVI, 
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measures which his majesty’s government 
had thought it necessary to take for main- 
taining the honour and dignity of the 
country, it certainly did appear extra- 
ordinary to require from them a prema- 
ture exposition of the means by which 
those measures were to be carried into 
effect. It ought to be taken for granted 
that government were prepared to meet 
the exigency. It was miserable weakness 
to suppose that this country was not per- 
fectly ready to answer any demand upon 
her of the nature to which he alluded. 
Whatever might be the expense of the late 
armament, the country was perfectly capa- 
ble of bearing it, without incurring any of 
that pressure and difficulty which the hon. 
gentleman seemed to anticipate. Even if 
it were not so, he was persuaded that there 
would be a general disposition to make 
whatever sacrifices might be required on 
the occasion. Although it was not his 
intention at present to enter into any 
minute explanation of the state of our 
finances, there were some points in the 
hon. gentleman’s statement on which he 
would make a few remarks. The hon. 
member had taken a very imperfect view 
of the subject. Certainly, on the face of 
the balance-paper, instead of there beme 
a surplus for the year to the amount of 
four or five millions, which he had flat- 
tered himself there would have been, the 
surplus was little more than one million. 
There could be no doubt that that was the 
case; and he very much regretted it. 
But, when the various circumstances which 
must influence the amount of the national 
revenue and expenditure were considered, 
it could not be supposed that it was possi- 
ble to realize, in every individual year, the 
expectations which, at the commence- 
ment of that year, might be very justifiably 
entertained. If, however, the hon. gen- 
tleman was warranted in arguing as he 
had done on the defalcation of the pre- 
sent year, he too, was undoubtedly entitled 
to ask the House to recollect what had been 
the state of the balance-sheet in preced- 
ing years. In 1823, he had anticipated 
a surplus of only 5,000,000/. The result, 
however, was, that the surplus was no less 
than 6,700,000/.; so that in that year the 
surplus had outgone his anticipation of it 
by 1,700,000/. In the next year, 1824, he 
had stated, that it was reasonable to expect 
that the surplus would be the same that 
he had anticipated in the year preceding ; 
but it exceeded that amount by 1,400,900/, 
rs 
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In the year 1825, the surplus exceeded 
his anticipation by 160,000/. So that, in 
the three years, the actual surplus of the 
revenue over the expenditure had ex- 
ceeded his estimate of it by upwards of 
3,000,000. The fair thing was, to 
take a view of all the years together. 
That, indeed, was the course which he 
originally asked the House and the coun- 
try to pursue. In 1824 he had submitted 
to parliament the policy and expediency 
of viewing the probable circumstances of 
the country through a series of years. 
Looking at the question in that point of 
view ; regarding the series of years during 
which he had had the honour to hold his pre- 
sent situation ; he thought it would not be 
considered that the anticipations which he 
had ventured to make with respect to the 
finances of the country justly deserved to 
be called excessive. Thus taking all the 
years, the deficiency of four millions anda 
half in the present year, on which the hon. 
member had dwelt, must be reduced by 
the three millions of surplus in the ante- 
cedent years. Let the House read the 
balance-sheets of all the years, and they 
would find that, deducting the surplus of 
three millions in former years from the de- 
ficiency of four millions and a half in the 
present, the actual deficiency in the se- 
ries of years was only one million and a 
half instead of four millions and a half. 
—There was another point to which the 
hon. member had adverted, on which he 
wished to say a few words. In these ba- 
lance-sheets certain sums were introduced 
which necessarily appeared to belong to 
the expenditure; but which were only ad- 
vances made by government in pursuance 
of acts of parliament, and which advances 
would, of course, be eventually repaid. 
If the hon. member for Abingdon would 
go through the items of this description 
with all the accuracy which it was well 
knowa he possessed ; if he examined both 
sides of the account for the last four years, 
and compared the sums which had been 
thus advanced by government with the 
sums which had been repaid, he would 
find that, instead of the surplus having 
been only three millions, it had been con- 
siderably more, and that, even taking the 
last year into the calculation, there had 
been no deficiency atall. This was a fact, 
which he should be perfectly ready to 
prove, whenever the proper opportunity 
should arrive for that purpose. He would 
even at the present moment notice a few 
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of the items. One was the advance by 
government of the sum of 240,000. for 
the purchase of the Leith Docks, with the 
dues arising from them; a great and be- 
neficial national object. The greater part, 
if not the whole of this sum, would be 
eventually repaid. Now, that could not, 
in the strict sense of the word, be called 
an expense; because the sum which had 
been advanced bore an interest, and be- 
cause the principal would revert to the 
country. The duke of Athol’s annuity 
was the next item of this description which 
he would notice. It was well known 
that the family of the duke of Athol had 
ancient claims on the revenue of the Isle 
of Man. Inthe year 1805, an act of par- 
liament passed, by which a pension was 
granted to the duke of Athol for a surren- 
der of a part of these claims; he retained 
a portion of the duties paid in the island. 
Subsequently the duties paid in the island 
were considerably increased. The duke of 
Athol, however, was not entitled to any share 
of the increased rate of duty. But this was 
felt to be an exceedingly inconvenient state 
of things. He did not know that it occa- 
sioned any inconvenience to his grace, but to 
the Treasury it was the source of much 
embarrassment and difficulty ; and it was 
thought desirable to simplify matters, by 
purchasing from the duke of Athol the right 
which he claimed to a certain part of the 
revenue of the island. The duke naturally 
felt indisposed to part with his right, 
except upon terms commensurate with its 
value. An act of parliament was passed, 
enabling the lords of the Treasury to come 
to an agreement with hisgrace. Referees 
were appointed. The referee on the part 
of the Crown was a man of the highest 
character, once a distinguished member 
of that House, and now holding an im- 
portant official situation in the other 
House of parliament; he meant Mr. 
William Courtenay, whose honourable 
character and habits of business rentlered 
him an excellent choice on the part of the 
Treasury. The referees met, and minutely 
discussed the subject; and, after various 
elaborate calculations, determined that 
150,000. was the value of the annuity 
which the duke of Athol derived from the 
duties of the Isle of Man. This occurred 
last year. It was, however, impossible for 
him to know at the commencement of the 
session, whether the referees would be 
able to agree in the course of the year ; 
or, if they did, on what sum they would 
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fix. He therefore made no estimate on | 


the subject, because, under such circum- 
stances, any estimate must have been de- 
Jusive. It thus appeared, that if the re- 
ferees had not concluded the transaction 
with more expedition than was anticipated, 
the balance-sheet of the present year would 
have been less unfavourable, by the amount 
of the sum to which he had just adverted. 
The House, however, would observe, that 
this purchase was not an item of ex- 
penditure bringing no return; but that it 
was the purchase of an improving annuity. 
The present times were unprosperous; but, 
nevertheless, in the present year, this 
150,0002. was bringing in an improving 
revenue, and was now paying above 5 per 
cent. He repeated, therefore, that this 
could not be called an item of expenditure 
in the ordinary meaning of the expression. 
Then there was the money advanced in 
pursuance of act of parliament to the 
corporation of London, to assist in building 
London-bridge. That stood on just the 
same ground. It was impossible for him 
at the beginning of the year, before the 
corporation of London knew what would 
be the expense of the undertaking, and 
whether it would be necessary for them to 
enforce the provisions of the act, by calling 
on the Treasury to advance them a loan 
on the credit of the Orphans’ Fund, to 
introduce to parliament any estimate on 
this subject. In fact, the city of London 
would never have applied to the Treasury 
for pecuniary aid for this purpose, had it not 
been for the peculiar circumstances which 
last year attended all money transactions, 
and drove them to the wall, when they 
endeavoured to obtain the requisite supply 
elsewhere. For the sum advanced by the 
Treasury on this account, they had the 
tangible property of the city of London 
pledged to them as security; and until 
the repayment of the principal, interest of 
between two and three per cent per annum. 
—This item, therefore, did not belong to 
what was ordinarily called expenditure. 
The advances to the commissioners of 
Exchequer bills, and for the employment of 
the poor out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for public works, came under the 
same rule. But, with all the labour and 
ingenuity for which the hon. member for 
Abingdon was so eminently distinguished, 
he defied him to anticipate, at the be- 
ginning of the year, what the amount of 
those advances would be. Here was the 
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always considered it desirable, that the 
financial state of the country should 
be detailed in the beginning of the year, 
a practice which he must object to. But 
it was very hard that the hon. gentleman, 
having called for this financial statement 
at the beginning of the year, should then 
(to use a favourite phrase of his) “ turn 
round upon him,” and reproach him for 
not having anticipated that of which it 
was utterly impossible he could have any 
knowledge previous to its occurrence. 
The hon. gentleman complained, that, 
whereas he had estimated the expense of 
the army, &c. for the last year, at 
7,747,0001.; it had actually amounted to 
8,297,000/.. That was perfectly true ; 
but how did it happen? All that he 
could possibly do at the commencement 
of a session was, to state to the House 
the sum which he thought it would be ex- 
pedient to vote in the supply. It was, 
however, utterly impossible that all the 
money voted in the supply for the year 
should be drawn in that year; for a great 
part of that supply was applicable to 
services in distant parts of the world, and 
could not be comprehended ii aizv limited 
period. A great part of the 8,297,000/. 
was on account of grants of antccedent 
years. It also happened, that, in 1826, 
the services were paid more rapidly than 
was usual. At the close of the year, a 
state of political circumstances arose, 
which rendered it necessary to draw out 
money for the services of the year more 
rapidly than ordinary. Had it not been 
for the armament which had occurred 
the balance-sheet on the table would have 
presented a very different appearance. | It 
was also clear that, in exact proportion as 
the payments in 1826 for the army had 
been rapid, the grants remaining to be 
disposed of had decreased. It was the 
same with the Navy and the Ordnance. 
As to the Miscellaneous estimates, they 
were made up partly of the grants of 
former years, which became payable in the 
year, and partly of grants within the 
year. The difference between the estimate 
and the sums actually paid amounted only 
to about 100,000/.: and, although he did 
not pretend to assume any great credit on 
that account, he did not think that it was 
any reproach to his foresight, that he had 
not been nearer in his auticipation. The 
hon. member had then fallen upon all his 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer’s) errors, 
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the year. It was perfectly true that he 
had been too sanguine. It would be 
absurd to deny it. He had expected, that 
the revenue would be more productive 
than it had turned out to be. But the 
hon. member had not quite fairly argued this 
subject. He certainly had anticipated that, 
in the year 1826, the Customs and Excise 
together would yield 36,846,000/. The 
actual produce had been 36,450,0002. ; 
being about 400,000/. less than he had anti- 
cipated. Now really such a difference on 
a revenue of nearly thirty-seven millions, 
between the estimate and the produce, 
that estimate framed too under circum- 
stances of considerable difficulty, and 
which baffled all attempts at rigid calcu- 
lation, was, comparatively speaking, so 
small, that, upon his word, if he did not 
know that a prophet had no honour in 
his own country, he should be tempted to 
claim credit for his accuracy, instead of 
admitting the justice of the hon. member’s 
reproach, and allowing that his want of 
foresight ought to withdraw from him the 
confidence of the country. On the article 
of Stamps he certainly had been decidedly 
wrong. He estimated their produce at 
7,400,000/.; but he got only 6,702,000/. 
The fact was, that he had been too san- 
guine. It was, perhaps, the error of his 
character. However that might be, he 
most willingly allowed that he had been 
widely wrong in this estimate. But he 
could by no means admit the justice of 
the hon. member’s remark, that with re- 
spect to the Miscellaneous estimates he 
had not dealt quite fairly. Undoubtedly 
those estimates had not produced the 
amount which he had supposed they would 
produce. He had estimated them at 
1,350,000/.; they had produced only be- 
tween 900,0002. and 1,000,0002. One of 
the items of these Miscellaneous estimates 
was the return which he expected from 
Ireland of the old silver coin which had 
been called in. In the antecedent year 
the sum of 500,000/. had been voted for a 
new silver coinage in Ireland ; and he had 
anticipated, that the return of the old 
silver coin to the Treasury would amount 
to 400,000/.; whereas it had amounted 
only to 206,365/. More, however, was 
receivable, and no doubt would be received 
in the present year; the delay in its pay- 
ment having been occasioned by no im- 
mediate demand having been made for it. 
From this source arose a deficiency of 
nearly 200,000.; which was undoubtedly 
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his error. He had made another mistake. 
Before the final termination of the lottery 
he had been led into the mistake of con- 
ceiving, that a certain portion of profit 
remained to be received by the public 
from that source. He had not found out 
his error until it was too late to rectify it ; 
and had, therefore, anticipated a receipt 
of 180,0002. which never accrued. These 
were the circumstances which reduced the 
produce of the Miscellaneous estimates 
below his estimate. But then the hon. 
member for Abingdon said, that he had 
taken credit for repayments made to the 
commissioners of Exchequer-bills in Eng- 
land, and of the Consolidated fund in 
Ireland, to the amount of 273,000/. Never. 
He had always excluded items of that de- 
scription from his statement; it being 
utterly impossible to anticipate either the 
issues or the returns. It would indeed be 
a miserable trick, of which he was sure 
the hon. gentleman could not suppose that 
he would be guilty, had he taken credit 
for repayments without noticing issues ; 
but the fact was, that the hon. gentleman 
was wrong in imagining that he had ad- 
verted to the subject at all, in his antici- 
pation of the receipt and expenditure of 
the year.—He was not aware that he 
could at present go more particularly or 
minutely into these points. It would cer- 
tainly have been more satisfactory to him- 
self, and, he presumed, to the House, if he 
had been permitted to delay saying any 
thing on these subjects, until he could 
have put the House in possession of all he 
had to suggest with respect to the finances 
of the country, instead of being hurried 
into a premature and partial exposition, 
hardly intelligible to his own mind, and 
which, he was therefore persuaded, could 
not be very intelligible to others. That, 
however, was not his fault. When a fit 
opportunity should occur for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject, he should be ready 
to prove to the House, and he thought 
satisfactorily, that although on the face of 
the balance-paper there appeared to be a 
surplus of only one million, there was no 
reason whatever to infer from that circum- 
stance, that we were incapable of making 
every effort that might be required for the 
maintenance of our honour, and for the 
support of the various establishments 
which were necessary for the good of the 
country. 

Mr. Hume admitted, that the right n. 
gentleman had satisfactorily explatnedh e 
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deficiency in the produce of the Miscel- 
laneous estimates, and hoped he would 
have the power of affording the further 
explanation of which he had spoken. He 
feared, however, that, as the only docu- 
ments on the subject were the accounts of 
the receipt and expenditure, and as those 
documents were incapable of alteration, 
the right hon. gentleman would find his 
task one of considerable difficulty. To 
mix up the consideration of the Miscel- 
laneous estimates with the other topics, 
tended to create confusion. He did not 
mean to throw any imputation on the 
right hon. gentleman, but merely to say, 
that in his estimates of last year he was 
too sanguine. If, however, the expense 
of the year was founded on this erroneous 
estimate, it was too much to say that they 
were warranted in continuing the expense, 
after the exaggerated estimate of the in- 
come had been discovered. He would 
confine his remarks to the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure ; to the amount received 
from taxation; and to the amount paid 
for the maintenance of our establishments, 
and for the interest of the debt. If the 
House would do him the favour to attend 
to him, he would endeavour to explain 
the matter. In 1825, the revenue was 
52,000,0002.; in 1826, it was 49,600,0002.; 
being a diminution of 2,400,0007. Out 
of this revenue the act of parliament re- 
quired that a nett surplus of 5,000,000/. 
should be applied as a sinking fund. In- 
stead, however, of a surplus of 5,000,000/., 
the right hon. gentleman himself admitted, 
that he had only a surplus of 1,000,0007. 
It followed, then, that there was a defi- 
ciency in the last year of 4,000,000/. The 
expenditure of the country had increased 
as follows:—In 1825, the army, navy, 
ordnance, &c. had been 17,212,0002. ; in 
1826, they had been 19,344,000/.; being 
an increase of 2,132,000/. Combining the 
deficiency of revenue with the increase of 
expenditure, it was easy to understand 
why the surplus should not exceed a 
million. The question for the House to 
consider was, whether we were in a con- 
dition to go on in the same manner next 
year? The right hon. gentleman said, that 
we were; he (Mr. Hume) said that we 
were not. Why? With that surplus 
million we had pretended to reduce five 
millions and a half of debt. But how? 
In the old way. By borrowing four mil- 
lions and a half, and adding to that sum, 
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on paper, that five millions and a half of 
debt had been redeemed. He must pro- 
test against such a delusion. He would 
show that the surplus million was already 
absorbed by the expenses which had been 
incurred ; leaving out of the question all 
considerations of loans or sinking funds. 
He would take it for granted, that the 
revenue of the present would not exceed 
the revenue of the last year. In the first 
place, there were life annuities to the 
amount of 580,000/. a year, which, strange 
to say, were never brought to the public 
account, but were always paid out of the 
sinking fund. ‘Then there was the sum 
of 200,000/. increase in the interest of the 
outstanding debt; occasioned by raising, 
on the first of January, the rate of interest 
on Exchequer-bills from three half-pence 
to two-pence ; and lastly, there was nearly 
the sum of 400,000/. to supply the defi- 
ciency arising from reducing the five per 
cents. These three sums would make it 
necessary to pay 1,160,000/. more in 1827, 
than in the last year. The consequence 
was, that, supposing the surplus of 1827 
to be equal to that of the last year, there 
would, nevertheless, be a bond fide defi- 
ciency of above 140,0002. We had in- 
curred a debt of 3,000,000/. in the ma- 
nagement of the dead weight of only 
13,000,0002.—So much for attempting to 
bolster up the sinking fund. We had 
been proceeding in this unnecessary accu- 
mulation of debt from the period of sir 
Robert Walpole to the present time. If, 
under the name of a sinking fund, ministers 
had at their disposal a surplus revenue of 
5,000,000/., they would sooner or later 
find means of expending that surplus, and 
applying it to other purposes than the re- 
duction of debt. Ministers had yet to re- 
ceive the remaining part of this thirteen 
million of dead weight from the Bank. 
The last payment would be in April, 1828. 
Unless government pursued a different 
course with this fund, they must be 
adding to the debt, by funding at least 
five millions a year. If they went on 
as the act of parliament required, they 
would incur, by the end of the year, 
a debt of 3,600,0002. This would be 
independent of the amount of the ex- 
pedition to Portugal. These debts were 
incurred in what the ministers of the 
Crown called supporting the honour of 
the country. Thus they would run on 
until they got into a state of bankruptcy, 
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their “honour.” It was impossible for 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
one million pay five millions, or to an- 
swer the public creditor, if he went on as 
he had hitherto done. Fratice, Holland, 
America, and other countries were paying 
off their debts, or reducing taxation, ei- 
ther by husbanding their resources, or 
keeping their expenditure within their in- 
come. England, on the contrary, if par- 
liament persisted in voting estimates upon 
the scale of the present year, must add to 
her already dreadfully heavy load of taxa- 
tion. He would put it to the House, 
whether they should not postpone voting 
such immensely large estimates, until they 
had a more complete view of the state of 
the finances. All he asked was, to let the 
House vote a sum upon account. If they 
did not pursue this course, they might 
find themselves in the situation in which 
they were four years ago; when, after 
voting the estimates, the state of the 
country obliged them to withhold the sup- 
plies, and the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer complained, saying, “ this is very un- 
fair; you have voted the estimates, and 
now you refuse to vote me money to pay 
them.” The House of Commons were then 
obliged to call upon ministers to reduce 
those very estimates which themselves had 
previously sanctioned. Let parliament have 
a full statement of what the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had determined the expen- 
diture to be. Let the House be supplied 
with an account of what were the expenses 
incurred in Portugal, and how they were 
to be provided for, and then they would 
know how to proceed. 
prove any deficiency in the Ways and 
Means, it would then be in the power of 
the House to consider whether they could 
not lessen the expenditure, instead of 
going on to the end of the year, and find- 
ing themselves several millions in debt. 
The various departments of government 
had already made up their estimates, and 
it would not therefore be difficult for the 
chancellor of the Exchequer to lay a gene- 
ral statement of them before the House. 
The delay of only another month would 
afford the House the opportunity of ascer- 
taining the real condition of the country. 
He would confess that he felt unplea- 
santly at the manner in which the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer talked of sup- 
porting the dignity and honour of the 
Crown, and at the confidence with which 
he spoke of the House supporting him in 
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his efforts to uphold the situation of the 
country with reference to foreign nations. 
What was the proud situation of this coun- 
try, of which the right hon. gentleman 
boasted? It was merely the situation of 
an arbitrator, to settle all affairs except 
her own. The affairs of Portugal did not 
require so much of our management. It 
behoved ministers to look at home rather 
than go abroad, seeking glory at the can- 
non’s mouth [alaugh]. It was well for per- 
sons to look at such matters at a dis- 
tance, and then fancy that they held a 
commanding station. But what a picture 
it was that they had to turn over. He 
had often heard it remarked, that men did 
not like to look into their affairs when 
they were encumbered ; and he believed that 
those gentlemen who boasted of the high and 
commanding station of the country, were 
very averse to examine its real condition. 
He apprehended that they looked upon 
its internal situation in no very favourable 
point of view. Instead of vapouring and 
throwing away money upon other coun- 
tries, they ought to see if they could keep 
out of debt; and if they could relieve, not 
only the poorer classes, but every interest, 
for all interests were spressing upon the 
House for relief. He should be happy to 
vote upon account what would allow the 
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Ordnance department to go on for three 
;months. That period would be amply 
sufficient for ministers to put the House 
in a state of information upon the finances 
of the country, upon the estimated reve- 
nue, and the total of the intended expenses. 
With this view he had prepared a resolu- 
tion, but whether the House would agree 
with him or not, he was unable to tell. 
|In France, Holland, and other countries, 
‘the ministers of the Crown laid before the 
House what they intended to call for; 
and, if this was not approved of by the 
House, the estimate was sent back to the 
ministers, who again laid them before the 
‘legislature in an amended state. He 
asked the House of Commons to do no 
more, and he was convinced he was acting 
a very reasonable part. He would move, 
by way of amendment, “ That this House 
does not consider it expedient to vote the 
Ordnance or any other Estimates until the 
Ministers of the Crown shall lay before 
the House an Estimate of the total ex- 
pected Expenditure of the country for the 
current year, as well as the Ways and 
Means by which it is proposed to meet 
! that Expenditure.” 
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Mr. Baring said, that if in ordinary 
times there had been such a defalcation in 
the revenue as appeared during the pre- 
sent year, he should have undoubtedly 
been of opinion, that it would be neces- 
sary for the House either to agree to the 
amendment of the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, or else to go into the committee and 
vote the estimates with the strictest inves- 
tigation into them item by item. Judg- 
ing from the general conduct of the House, 
he deemed himself justified in saying, that 
it was too inattentive to the condition of 
the national finances. No state that had 
any pretensions to freedom displayed such 
inattention as we did to the comparative 
amount of our expenditure and our means. 
The French minister was obliged to make 
a minute statement of the resources of his 
nation before he ventured ‘to detail to the 
Chambers his plan for raising the supplies 
of the year; and the minister of the king 
of the Netherlands had absolutely had his 
budget thrown back upon his hands, be- 
cause he had not accompanied it with a 
sufficient explanation of the national fi- 
nances. As a general principle, he would 
say, that it was the duty of the House not 
to repose a blind confidence in ministers, 
but to look narrowly into the estimates 
which they presented to it. He recol- 
lected that in 1816, the House, after vot- 
ing the estimates, found that they were 
greater than the situation of the country 
justified. It addressed the Crown in con- 
sequence, and said that the estimates were 
not satisfactory. Amended estimates were 
accordingly returned to it, in which con- 
siderable reductions were made, and those 
estimates were subsequently approved. 
Now, if the estimates of the present year 
had been presented to the House in cir- 
cumstances similar to those of 1816, he 
should have said that the House would 
not perform its duty without adopting a 
similar course to that which it then pur- 
sued. Considering, however, the politi- 
cal demonstration which the government 
had recently felt itself called upon to 
make in Portugal, and the support which 
the House had given to the government 
on being informed of it, he was afraid that 
any hesitation in voting the supplies would 
be productive of bad effect, not only in a fi- 
nancial, but also in a political point of view ; 
and he should therefore prefer going into 
the estimates at present, to postponing the 
discussion of them till the period pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Aberdeen. 
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The unsettled situation of all the leading 
interests of the country—of the commer- 
cial, the manufacturis., snd the shipping 
interests—placed the House in a very awk- 
ward situation as to any investigation into 
the state of the revenue. Notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy views which had that 
evening been taken of the state of the 
revenue, he thought the return upon the 
whole to be satisfactory. Considering the 
extent of distress which had pervaded all 
classes of society last year, to a degree 
that was quite unprecedented, it was sur- 
prising that upon a revenue of 57,000,0002. 
there had only been a defalcation of 
1,000,0002. He confessed he had ex- 
pected that the defalcation would have 
been much larger, and he was glad to find 
that it did not exceed the ‘amount which 
he had stated. There was no occasion 
for the right hon. gentleman opposite to 
justify himself on account of the degree 
in which the revenue actually collected 
had fallen short of the sum which he had 
anticipated that it would produce. The 
very fact of his estimate having exceeded 
by so small a sum the amount of revenue 
actually collected during the distressed 
condition of the country, was a proof that 
it would have fallen within the mark had 
the country been in its ordinary situation. It 
would be a juggle, an outrage upon common 
sense, for any man to come down to that 
House and pretend to predict with the skill 
of a conjuror, the amount of any future 
year’s income: and it would be unbecom- 
ing the high character of the right hon. 
gentleman to pretend to any such powers 
of prescience. He must, however, re- 
mark, that the estimate of expenditure 
for the last year, presented by the right 
hon. gentleman, was not so ably con- 
structed as his estimate of the revenue to 
meet it. There was a surplus of two or 
three millions of expenditure over the 
estimates, which he had not yet seen 
sufficiently accounted for. The expense 
of fitting out the armament for Por- 
tugal could not have come into the 
present accounts: if it had, he was 
glad of it, and surprised to find that it 
was not larger in amount. He then 
proceeded to observe, that if the expenses 
of the different departments so far ex- 
ceeded the sums at which they were esti- 
mated, it was a proof that they were out 
of the controlling hands of the govern- 
ment; and that the government was, as 
it had once been described, a government 
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of departments all pulling at the Treasury, 
which exercised no control over them. If 
this was the case, it would be the bounden 
duty of the House to interfere, and apply 
a remedy to the evil, before it obtained 
greater ascendancy. Honourable gentle- 
men often said, postpone the Estimates 
till after- the Budget; but it was difficult 
to make up the Budget at so early a 
period. He thought the present mode 
of proceeding the most safe and conve- 
nient. Before assigning what was to be 
spent, it was necessary to know what they 
had to spend. The government of no 
country could be strengthened by exhaust- 
ing its finances, or by stretching its exer- 
tions beyond its powers. A country 
could not be strengthened by an army 
costing 8,000,000/., if it could afford only 
6,000,000. Jt was in vain for ministers 
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having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Ordnance Estimates 
were referred, 

Sir H, Hardinge said, that in present- 
ing the Ordnance Estimates to the com- 
mittee, it would not be necessary for him 
to detain them with many observations, 
inasmuch as the estimates were consider- 
ably lower than they had been last year. 
The reductions which had been made, had 
not been made without great difficulty ; 
and it would only be misleading the com- 
mittee if he were to hold out to it any 
hope that those reductions would be per- 
manent. The Ordnance Estimates for 
the present year were only 970,8941. ; last 
year they were 1,007,671/.; so that they 
were 36,7771. less this year than they 
were last. In presenting these estimates 
last year, he had mentioned to the com- 





to say, that this or that island wanted 
a garrison: the answer was, we cannot 
afford to support the island. This, how- 


mittee, that the master-general of the 
Ordnance intended, in the course of the 
year, to propose an augmentation of seven 


ever, was not the state of this country, for; hundred men to the artillery, by making 


it was able to keep all its colonies, pro- 
vided the finances were kept in a proper 
condition. He differed from much that 
had been said about the sinking fund. 
He congratulated the country upon its 
having such a fund. 


fund? With an income and expenditure 
of about 50,000,0002., if there were not 


a surplus revenue, or sinking fund, of | 


5,000,0002., accidental necessities could 
not be met. A stronger proof could not 


have occurred, than that afforded in the | 


present year; for, with all the defalcation 
of income, there was still some excess 
over expenditure. But for this excess, 
the debt must have been increased. He 


should not object to going into the esti- | 


mates at present, as he did not imagine 
that any harm could arise from their con- 
senting to do so. He hoped, however, 
that ministers would come down as soon 
as possible with a statement of their finan- 
cial plans for the year; and he was quite 
certain that the House would assist them 
in maintaining those establishments which 
were necessary to support the honour and 
dignity of the country. 

The amendment was then negatived 
without a division. 
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: What would have ; 
been the situation of the country, if, upon | 
any falling off in the revenue, or excess | 
of expenses, it had no excess of income, | 
or, in other words, it had no sinking | 


| the companies to consist of eighty instead 
| of seventy men each. The inconvenience, 
however, which was felt from the want of 
| this additional force of artillery-men, must 
continue to be felt for some time longer, 
and the proposed augmentation must be 
deferred till the next year. In the extra- 
ordinaries, the estimates amounted to 
223,5321.: last year they amounted to 
228,688/.; so that there was a diminution 
| in that head of expense for the present 
| year of 5,1362. In the unprovided head 
of account, which last year amounted to 
| 1,7132., and this year amounted to 4,652/., 
|there was an increase of 2,939/., occa- 
sioned by sending out the necessary sup- 
| ply of brass and iron mortars for the pre- 
| servation of life from shipwreck, accord- 
| ing to captain Manby’s apparatus, and by 
| replacing certain engineer’s stores, arms, 
and accoutrements, that had been lost by 
shipwreck in the West Indies. That head 
of charge had been cut down as low as 
possible by the committee, and it was 
the desire of the master-general to keep 
it in its present state of reduction. As to 
Ireland, the estimates for this year were 
126,382/.: last year they were 130,5491. ; 
so that there was a diminution of 4,1677. 
in the estimates of this year. The expen- 
diture for Ireland had, for the three or 
four last years, been nearly the same. 
There was, however, this year, an addi- 
tional sum taken on account of the Irish 
survey, which he would briefly explain to 
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the committee. The sum taken last year 
to promote this object, was 27,690/.; this 
year it would be 30,0002. The additional 
sum was required by a new company that 
had been recently added to the two com- 
panies of sappers and miners already in 
that company. The experiment of em- 
ploying common soldiers upon a survey of 
this nature had been most successful, and 
the system of taking men, who a few 
months ago could scarcely read or write, 
to employ them in measuring roads, and 
marking out the line of streams, was work- 
ing in a manner that was calculated to 
confer benefit on the public, and credit on 
the parties who had suggested it. The 
survey was proceeding with the utmost 
rapidity. The officer engaged in super- 
intending it hoped that it would be per- 
formed within the time specified; and he 
was happy to say, that when it was com- 
pleted, it would be a splendid specimen of 
topographical accuracy. The maps would 
be published as fast as possible, and would 
be sold at a price not much exceeding the 
price of ordinary meps. The charge of 
barracks for Great Britain was this year 
115,249/.; last year it was 147,087/.; so 
that there was a diminution in this charge 
since the last year of 31,838/. He would 
beg the attention of the committee whilst 
he stated how this diminution had arisen. 
Last year the House had voted 25,000/. 
for the king’s-mews barracks. A like sum 
was to have been asked for this year; 
but as the adjoining buildings could not 
be removed in time for the erection of 
new ones during the ensuing year, the 
call for this would be deferred till the 
next. Next year the barrack estimate 
would be increased in the same proportion 
as it was now diminished. The charge 
for barracks in Ireland was this year 
117,0771.; last year it was 124,636/.; so 
that there was a diminution in the esti- 
mate of the present year of 7,559/7. He 
could not hold out any hope that there 
would be any diminution in this part of 
the estimates, for many of the barracks in 
Ireland at this moment required to be 
made wind and water tight. There was 
a charge of 10,0002. in the barrack esti- 
mate for Ireland this year, for the purpose 
of erecting a new recruiting depét in 
Dublin. The old depét was so inadequate 
to the purposes for which it was intended, 
and in such a state of progressive dilapi- 
dation, that it was deemed wiser to erect 
a new building, than to make the exten- 
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sive repairs in the old one. As to the 
estimate for military stores for Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the colonies, it was 
135,205/. for the present year; last year 
it was 164,4162.; so that this year it was 
29,2111. less than it was last. That re- 
duction had arisen in the following way: 
the House had come to a determination to 
allow each soldier in barracks an iron bed- 
stead, instead of hutting four of them, as 
was formerly the case, in one wooden 
crib. The change had been productive of 
the most beneficial effects, on both the 
health and the morals of our soldiery, and 
had saved a vast consumption of life in 
those who were stationed in warm lati- 
tudes. This year a less sum would be 
taken for these bedsteads than formerly ; 
and hence the diminution which he had 
pointed out to the committee. The last 
part of the estimate to which he wished 
to call their attention, was the supplemen- 
tary estimate for the military works in the 
colonies. The grant proposed this year 
was 217,000/., and was greater than it 
was last year. He had last year explained 
to the committee, that though this was an 
additional item in the Ordnance Esti- 
mates, it was only a transfer to the Ord- 
nance from the army extraordinaries and 
the colonial department. Though the 
master-general was most anxious to dimi- 
nish the expenditure under this head, 
there were certain military works which it 
was requisite, at any expense, to jut 
upon a proper foundation. The heaviest 
charge was for the new works in the cita- 
del of Quebec: 12,0007. had been taken 
for them annually for some years back. 
This year it was proposed to take 25,0001., 
and for this reason: In autumn, before 
the winter set in, it was necessary to erect 
a solid work of masonry over the works 
that were left incomplete, to protect them 
from the severity of the weather; and in 
spring it was necessary to displace that 
solid work of masonry, before the works 
commenced in the preceding year could 
be continued. A great loss of time and 
expense was thus incurred in building up 
and pulling down that which was ulti- 
mately of no use to the works erected. 
It was therefore determined, that what- 
ever work should hereafter be erected in 
Canada, should be erected, if possible, 
in one season, as it was clear that the 
sooner the work was executed, the less 
was the expense. It was on that account 
that he proposed to take 30,000/. this 
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year for this work, instead of 12,0001., 
which he had taken in former years. In 
three years the work, he expected, would 
be completed. There was, on the whole, 
a reduction of 104,000/. on the present 
estimate, as compared with the estimate 
of last year; and he hoped the committce 
would feel gratified with that reduction, 
especially as there was an increase of 
numbers in part of the establishment. 
With regard to the resolution for defray- 
ing the salaries of the principal officers of 
the Ordnance, the amount specified in 
it was lower than the estimate of last 
year by 3,176/. This reduction was occa- 
sioned in consequence of the last master- 
general not drawing any salary from that 
department since he became commander- 
in-chief. The gallant officer concluded 
by moving, “ That the sum of 48,4761. be 
granted, for defraying the salaries to the 
lieutenant-general, and the rest of the 
principal officers and clerks belonging to 
the office of Ordnance at the Tower and 
Pall-Mall, for the year 1827.” 

Mr. Hume observed, that, looking to the 
whole of the estimate, there was not such 
a saving to the country as they had aright 
to expect. Atthe conclusion of the former 
peace, 18,0002. defrayed the expense of 
the artillery establishment at the Tower, 
and the military establishment in West- 
minster, but they now cost 96,000/. If 
these two establishments were united, it 
would effect a saving of at least 48,0001. 
He wished to know whether it was intended 
to unite them ? 

Sir H. Hardinge admitted, that if such 
a union could be made, a saving would 
unquestionably be effected by it. But 
the thing was perfectly impossible ; and 
for this reason—the military stores, arms, 
&c. were kept at the Tower, aad must 
remain there. The finance committee, it 
was true, mentioned the dépdt at Wool- 
wich as sufficient; but, he was prepared 
to contend, that it would be necessary, 
under all circumstances, to keep a large 
quantity of stores at the Tower. If they 
could remove the office of the Clerk of the 
Ordnance to Pall-Mall, there would also be 
a saving ; but the rooms at Pall-Mall were 
already filled with clerks; and therefore, 
if an alteration were made, a new building 
must be erected. Thus in the very outset, 
a considerable expense would be incurred. 

Mr. Baring alluded to a rumour which 
he had heard of certain works that were 
going on in Lower Canada, and also of an 
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intention to erect a line of forts on the 
river St. Lawrence. He wished to know 
whether these projects were to be carried 
on without any information being given to 
the House on the subject ? 

Sir H. Hardinge answered, that it was 
necessary to form a proper dépdt in Lower 
Canada, where, at present, there was not a 
place in which they could keep a canister 
of powder in safety. With respect to the 
second point, no intention existed to form 
such a line of defence as the hon. member 
had alluded to. In the course of the year 
1825, a commission which had been sent 
to that country recommended that, at 
certain points, works should be raised ; 
but the defence of so extensive a frontier 
as had been mentioned was not contem- 
plated. There were, undoubtedly, parts of 
that territory which required additional 
defence. With respect to Halifax, for in- 
stance, it was recommended, that quarters 
should be provided for a body of troops, 
and a proper building erected for the re- 
ception of a quantity of stores. These 
measures appeared to be necessary; be- 
cause, if an enemy turned the sea-batteries, 
as the place was at present situated, the 
town must fall into his power. Besides, as 
Canada was locked up during a certain 
period of the year, it was proper that stores 
should be collected in places of safety. In 
Upper Canada, it was intended to erect a 
small work on the same model, of which an 
estimate would be furnished. It was not 
intended as a point d’appui, but as a 
military dépdt, where troops and stores 
might be established. As to a regular line 
of defence along the river St. Lawrence, 
no such thing was intended. Before any 
part of this recommendation was carried 
into effect, the total amount of the pro- 
jected work would be estimated by the 
master-general, and the House would have 
an opportunity of at once discussing and 
deciding the question. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the items on 
account of Canada amounted to no less 
a sum than 51,4751. This was rather 
strange, after they had been told last 
night, that Canada was the finest country 
in the world: that it was rich in every 
species of produce; and yet, rich as it 
was, poor England was obliged to find 
money to support it. The inhabitants, it 
appeared, could not pay for the defence of 
their country. + @ had a losing trade 
with Canada; anu we were likewise at the 
expense of keeping up forts to protect that 
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losing trade. The only chance of deriving 
benefit from the produce of that country 
was destroyed by the operation of the Corn- 
laws. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that Canada, 
being an integral part of the British 
dominions, was as much entitled to pro- 
tection as any other portion of the empire. 

Mr. Hume said Canada was but a 
colony, and stood in a very different situa- 
tion from Ireland or Scotland. 

After some further conversation, the 
several resolutions were agreed to. 
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Grants to THE Duke anv DucueEss 
oF Crarencr.] The Resolutions of the 
committee of the whole House on the 
King’s Message were brought up. On 
the motion, “‘ That the Resolutions be now 
read a second time,” 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, that he 


should not discharge the duty which he | 


owed to his constituents, or consult the 
real interest of the Crown itself, if he did 
not oppose the present motion. 
not go so far as to say, that this grant of 
9,0002, a year was likely to be much felt 
by the country, even in its present state of 
distress ; but he would say, that consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it was 


proposed—considering the present state of 


the country, and the reductions which had 
been actually made in the salaries of many 
public servants, who had nothing but their 
salaries to support them—he did think that, 


Hewould | 
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rupted by much noise, and cries of “‘ Ques- 
tion.” The hon. member then sat down 
for the purpose of allowing those who 
wished to prevent any further discussion of 
the question, an opportunity to state their 
objections. There not seeming, however, 
to be any disposition to take that course, 
and it being intimated that he was about 
to propose another amendment, the hon. 
gentleman was allowed to proceed. He 
began by observing, that he hoped those 
hon. members who were not endowed with 
patience enough to hear what he had to say, 
would take the opportunity to leave the 
House. Although they might feel uneasy 
to have their time occupied by such dis- 
cussions, or feel a disregard of the public 
interest, he hoped they would not blame 
him for a conscientious intention to do 
what he considered his duty. It was his 
wish to prevent what he considered an un- 
necessary waste of the public money; and 
he would take the liberty of stating briefly 
why he thought that they ought not to 
expend one shilling upon the purposes to 


| which they were now called upon to give 


| 
i 
| 
} 
! 
| 
| 


to say the least of it, it was one of the | 
| trouble to look over the Civil List, and he 


most indecent and most ill-timed proposi- 
tions he ever remembered during his _par- 
liamentary experience. 


He was perfectly 


astonished, that the chancellor of the Ex- | 
' pensions, and no less than 246,000/. to 


chequer, who had really a character to 


lose, could have tent himself to such a | 


proposition. 


He returned his most cordial | 


their assent. When there was a deficiency 
in the revenue of four millions and a jhalf 
to meet the charges of the year, was that 
a time to propose such an extravagant 
grant? Were they to keep the members of 
the royal family wallowing in wealth, at a 
time when so many thousands were dying 
for want of food? Were they to take the 
beds from under those miserable wretches 
by warrants of distress, in order to make up 
an enormous sum to be wasted in heartless 
expense, under the name of the necessary 
grandeur of royalty? He had taken the 


found that it amounted last year to the 
enormous sum of 1,057,0002. Of that 
unnecessary waste, 364,0002. were paid for 


defray the expenses of the junior branches 
of the royal family, which would be in- 


thanks to his noble friend, the member for | creased to 255,000J. by the addition of the 
Northamptonshire, for the upright and | 9,000/. which they were now about to 


uncompromising spirit with which he had | grant. 


If the duke of Clarence had any 


discharged his public duty, and he should | family, or was placed in a condition to 


certainly take the sense of the House on 
the present motion. 

The House divided: For the Resolu- 
tions 173, Against them 57. Majority 
116, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, “ That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolutions.” 

Mr. Hume rose, and was proceeding to 
address the House, when he was iiter- 





require such sums, there might be an apo- 
logy for the present addition to his income ; 
but he had already a yearly grant of above 
29,0007. His family received every year 
2,500/. from the 42 per cent fund ; and 
all that was exclusive of his professional 
income, which amounted to 1,0002. a-year. 
It was not altogether the magnitude of the 
sum of 9,000/. to which he objected: it 
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was the insult which such a grant, at the 
present time, conveyed to the feelings of 
every man in the country who was suffering 
from distress. It was the sure way to 
make the heir presumptive unpopular ; 
and ministers could not have invented any 
course more likely to place him at variance 
with public opinion. The hon. member, 
after ridiculing the idea of such a sum as 
9,000/. being required for those charitable 
purposes, which the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had enlarged upon, concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, which he de- 
clared no man could fulfil his duty without 
supporting—* That, taking into considera- 
tion the present distressed state of the 
shipping, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests; the distressed state of the 
working classes, and the alarming defi- 
ciency in the public revenue, this House 
does not deem it expedient to add to the 
burthens of the people, by increasing the 
pension of his royal highness the duke of 
Clarence, who already enjoys a clearincome 
from the Consolidated Fund, of 29,5007. 
per annum, exclusive of his professional 
income.” 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he anti- 
cipated for the vote he was about to give 
the same severe chastisement from the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, which he had 
that night, and on a former evening, 
given to those who had brought forward 
the proposition now before the House. 
That hon. gentleman had characterized it 
in very unmeasured terms: he had charged 
it with profligacy, extortion, and insult. 
He had gone so far, even, as to declare it 
injurious to the shipping and manufac- 
turing interests. Now, for his own part, 
he must say, that a more exaggerated 
statement he had never heard, nor had he 
ever listened to a more unnecessary dis- 
play of vehement oratory. For the reso- 
lution itself, taking it independently of all 
exaggeration and colouring, it did strike 
him as being a very fair and natural pro- 
position to be made on the part of his 
majesty’s government, from the first 
moment that his royal highness succeeded 
to the station which he at present occu- 
pied. It had been asked, in what con- 
sisted the difference of station which his 
royal highness had so experienced? But 
he believed, that the common sense of 
every man in that House must instantly 
supply the answer to such a question ; and 
he, for one, required no official reply upon 
the matter. His royal highness now 
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stood in that altered situation, and had 
succeeded to those important relations to 
the Throne, which called for the support 
of every man who valued the welfare of 
the illustrious family, of which his royal 
highness was a member, or the dignity 
and honour of the Crown, to which he 
was so near in point of succession. One 
word as to what the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had said about the insult to the 
sufferings of the country, which would be 
conveyed by this addition of 9,000/. a year 
to the duke of Clarence’s income. In a 
country, where the public expenditure 
amounted to about sixty millions annually 
—where about half that sum was made 
applicable yearly to the payment of the 
public debt—where, during the last war, 
no less than thirteen millions, and, in the 
last year only, as much as five millions 
had been appropriated for a sinking fund, 
to prop up a particular interest—in such 
a country, to talk of the grant of 9,000/. 
a year to a man in his royal highness’s 
situation, was neither more nor less than 
a gross delusion upon the public. He 
must also object to this being considered 
as a question of monarchy. As to the 
United States of America, and the ex- 
penses of their government and executive 
—if the superior advantages of their in- 
stitutions were to be made a question, as 
contrasted with those of the British mon- 
archy, he did trust that that question at 
least would not be raised upon this grant 
of 9,0002. a year to the presumptive heir 
to the Crown. If such a question was to 
be introduced for discussion in that House, 
he hoped that, among all the aggravated 
topics which could be brought forward 
with the view of enforcing the preferable 
nature of a republic as contrasted with a 
monarchy, the admiration of the national 
economy attaching to the former would 
never cause it to be gravely discussed 
there, whether it would be improper to 
make such an allowance as that proposed 
in favour of his royal highness, when his 
altered and very peculiar station was con- 
sidered. Belicving, as he did, that that 
station had become most materially altered 
and that his royal highness was entitled to 
have such an addition made to his income, 
he should cheerfully support the vote. In 
doing so, he was tempted to observe, that 
there was no man in that House who, 
during a long political existence, had 
shewn a more perfect disregard of adula- 
tion, addressed cither to men in power or 
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to princes, than himself. He was con- 
fident, therefore, that his support of this 
resolution would be attributed solely to 
that abstract view of its reasonableness 
and propriety, which he most conscienti- 
ously entertained ; and, entertaining, had 
avowed—a duty which he did not hesitate 
to perform, although its execution placed 
him under the painful necessity of re- 
cording his dissent, on this occasion, from 
some of those hon. friends in that House 
with whom he was in the habit, upon 
almost all other occasions, of voting. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne deplored the 
present opposition to the grant, and de- 
clared that, whatever might have been 
the opinion of the honourable members at 
first, such continued and obstinate resist- 
ance would make the offer of the money 
come as ungraciously from the House, as 
its acceptance must be rendered painful 
to the illustrious individual for whom it 
was intended. 

Lord Leveson Gower did not think it 
necessary to trouble the House with any 
explanation of his reasons for supporting 
the grant after the question had been so 
fairly and ably stated by the knight of 
Kerry. In every expression which had 
fallen from that right hon. gentleman he 
most fully concurred; but he wished to 
say a few words upon the line of argument 
taken by the hon. member for Aberdeen. 
That hon. member had endeavoured to 
take the course which he thought best 
calculated to enlist upon his side the pas- 
sions of the people, and to make the grant 
of any sum to the duke of Clarence a 
matter of obloquy in the eycs of a great 
portion of the distressed. There was, 
however, no period at which the hon. 
member might not be able to find the 
same reasons for opposing any, even a 
necessary, matter of public expenditure ; 
and if it might be objected to such an ar- 
gument, that the present grant was an 
unnecessary piece of expenditure, then he 
would answer, that the very same would 
be said of the most necessary. The 
same argument might be applied in the 
same manner to even the accumulation of 
large private fortunes; but he conceived 
that such appeals to the passions instead 
of the reasons of men were’ not to be 
justified upon any sound principles of 
policy. 

Mr. Hume’s Amendment was negatived, 
and leaye was then given to bring in the 


bill. 


Army Estimates. 
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Army Estimares.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Army Estimates 
were referred, 

Lord Palmerston said, that the esti- 
mates of the present year differed very 
little, either in the number of men or the 
amount of the expenditure, from those of 
last year; but, as there were some varia- 
tions in the details, it might be necessary 
for him to explain them shortly to the 
House. Tae total number of men in the 
estimate of last year was eighty-six thou- 
sand, seven hundred and sixty-four. The 
number of the present year was eighty-six 
thousand, eight hundred and three, making 
an increase of thirty-nine men, for the 
service of the present year. The charge 
for the last year was 6,602,135/. The 
charge for the present year was 6,601,9487. 
The noble lord, after enumerating several 
minor changes and charges, in a very low 
tone, observed, that there was a saving 
from a reduction in the Levy-money to 
5l. 4s.; but that the expense of the staff 
was increased 15,000/., from the nature 
of the armament sent to Portugal. In 
the War-office there would be found a 
reduction of 5,000/., and several of the 
unsettled accounts, as he anticipated last 
year, had been arranged. The noble lord 
spoke in such a hurried and suppressed 
tone, that it was almost impossible to hear 
what he said. As far as we could under- 
stand the noble lord, he observed, that the 
third class of the estimates included the 
expenses of the civil departments, or public 
offices, connected with the army: these 
amounted to 111,655/. 7s. 1d. The fourth 
charge was that of medicines, and surgical 
materials for the land forces, together with 
certain hospital contingencies, which, in 
the whole, amounted to 13,910/. 14s. 6d. 
for England, and 3,8672. for Ireland. In 
both, 17,777]. 14s. 6d. The expenses of 
the Royal Military College were estimated 
at 13,229/. 3s. 7d. He would now state 
that the amount of the pay of general 
officers was 148,226. 7s. 6d. which show- 
ed a diminution upon the estimates of last 
year of 8637. The whole pay of retired 
officers was 118,000/., and the half-pay 
and military allowances to reduced and 
retired officers was 770,044/, 12s. 6d. 
The charge for in-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital was 33,7261. 19s. 4d., which was 
a diminution upon the estimate of last 
year of940/. The out-pensions of Chelsea 
Hospital would amount, in the present 
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year, to 1,312,917/. 10s. I1d., 
an increase of 27,000/. upon the estimate 
of the preceding year. This arose from 
the disbanding of certain troops, otherwise 
there would have been a saving of 23,000/. 
But the addition made to the Chelsea 
pensions was not the only cause of the 
increase of the present estimates over those 
of last year. There was, besides, a small 
excess, arising from a new class of pen- 
sions. The total of the estimate for the 
Military Asylum was 28,0462. 17s., which 
showed an increase over the estimate of 
last year of 2,500/. This did not arise 
from any additional establishment, or from 
any permanent charge whatever. It was 
found necessary, this year, to make an 
addition to the building. The expense 
was, therefore, merely temporary, and 
could not be taken as any precedent of an 
item in a future estimate. The account 
of Widows’ Pensions amounted to 
135,8682. 16s. 8d., which was a diminu- 
tion, when compared with that of 1826, 
of 6,171/. The Compassionate List for the 
present year amounted to 193,063/. 13s. 9d., 
which showed an increase over that of the 
last year. ‘The Exchequer fees remained 
the same. The expenses of the Veteran 
Battalions were 86,803/., being an increase 
of 23,4977., and a diminution of 23,6701. 
over the expenses of the year 1826. The 
balance was, consequently, 174/. in favour 
of the present year.—The noble lord then 
moved, “That a number of Land Forces, 
not exceeding eighty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-nine men (exclusive of 
the men belonging to the Regiments em- 
ployed in the Territorial Possessions of the 
East india Company), Commissioned and 
Non-commissioned Officers included, be 
maintained for the service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the 25th Dec. 1826, to the 24th 
Dec. 1827, inclusive.” 

Colonel Davies said, that considering 
the importance of the question under dis- 
cussion, he regretted that the tone in which 
the noble lord had spoken, and the noise 
made by hon. gentlemen in leaving the 
House, had rendered it hardly possible for 
him to hear what the noble lord had said. 
He would confess, that it was with no little 
surprise that he viewed the conduct of 
those gentlemen by whom he was generally 
surrounded. When the question before 
the House merely concerned a common 
job, such as the unnecessary appointment 
of a junior lord of the Admiralty, which 


which was | 
or the job of appointing a second post- 
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might involve the waste of 1,000/. a-year ; 


master -general, which might cost about 

2,000/. a-year; or even a vote of an ad- 
ditional allowance to a prince of the blood 
royal—then, indeed, he saw a race between 
gentlemen in their efforts to oppose niinis- 
ters. This appeared to be deemed by them 
sufficient to patch up their reputations 
for leaving their posts when questions of 
vital importance, like the present, were to 
be settled. This might, perhaps, succeed 
for them within the ‘wails of that House ; 
but it would not serve their purpose out 
of doors. There the mode of estimating 
parliamentary conduct was different. On 
all occasions he had done his utmost to 
reduce the public expenditure within rea- 
sonable and honest bounds. With respect 
to the grant to the duke of Clarence, he 
felt that he had given his vote consci- 
entiously. Before the Committee came to 
its decision upon the question submitted 
to it, he would wish to draw the attention 
of members to the extravagance of the 
scale of the public expenditure, and to 
the excess of the present estimates over 
those of preceding years. To whatever 
period he referred, the comparison would 
be to the disadvantage of ministers. He 
would not travel so far back as the year 
1792, that epoch to which hon. gentlemen 
were so fond of referring, and to which 
they could so often refer with strict pro- 
pricty—in illustrating the extravagant 
career of government. He would content 
himself with a retrospect to a period when 
the House of Commons contained most 
of the gentlemen who sat in the present 
paliament. He would refer to the year 
1822, and would draw a comparison be- 
tween the public expenses then, and the 
amount of them at the present moment. 
The comparison would surprise those who 
were not in parliament at the former 
period. The four great branches of ex- 
penditure to which he would call the at- 
tention of the House were—the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, and the Miscellaneous 
Service. The amount of these was 
14,606,0002, in the year 1822. For the 
year ending the 5th Jan., 1827, the same 
four branches of service amounted to 
19,344,0002., being an increase of 
4,738,0002. He would only ask those 
gentlemen who were so loud in their pro- 
fessions of public spirit, to have the good- 
ness to do their duty when these estimates 
were voted, If they would but attend in 
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their places, the country might be richer 
by nearly five millions per annum. He 
objected strongly to many of the items in 
the present estimates. There was a charge 
of 60,0007. for levy money of fifteen 
thousand men. 
rank and file in the army was seventy-four 
thousand, five hundred. Therefore, fifteen 
thousand men were one fifth of the whole 
army. Although the duration of a soldier's 
life, from the casualties of battle, foreign 
service, and hard duty, was not equal to 
that of a civilian, he could assert, that it 
was a great deal more, upon an average, 
than five years. Never was there so ex- 
travagant a demand made upon this head 
of expenditure. 
recruits raised was only eleven thousand. 


He observed ‘in the estimates a charge of 


28,0002. for raising only four companies. 
Each recruit must, therefore, have cost 
the country no less than 20/. before he 
could be reckoned fit for service. He be- 
lieved that the newly adopted system of re- 
cruiting by whole companies, tended much 
to destroy the efficiency of the army, and 
many whom he had consulted upon the 
subject concurred with him in the opinion. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the gallant 
member was mistaken with respect to the 
number of recruits. Of the fifteen thou- 
sand men, four thousand were to supply 
an additional force, and the number in- 
tended to answer the wear and casualties 
of the service was only eleven thousand. 
Taking deaths, desertions, and discharges, 
into consideration, it would be by no 
means more than would probably be 
wanted. With reference to the system 
of recruiting, as far as his experience 
went, he could positively assert that the 
present system was eminently adapted to 
ensure the efficiency of the service. In 
the first place, by the present system of 
recruiting, there was no longer a multi- 
tude of officers that used to be detached 
from their regiments, wasting their time, 
to the loss and disadvantage of the public. 
Instead of nine hundred officers so de- 
tached by the old practice, there were 
now not even one hundred. By the pre- 
sent system, no regiment could detach 
more than one officer at a time, and no 
officer so detached could be absent from 
his regiment more than two years. The 
absent officer was not allowed to have 
under his command a single man belong- 
ing to his own regiment; so that the 
regiment was left efficient and complete. 


The usual number of 


In 1823, the number of 
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| The present system was, therefore, evi- 
dently better than that which formerly 
existed. With reference to the organiza- 
tion of the army, so far from the present 
plan of recruiting having impaired that 
organization, or in any respect diminished 
its efficiency, it had eminently tended to 
raise the force in every point of service. 
The strength of a battalion of the line on 
foreign service was six hundred men. 
Formerly, a regiment consisted of ten 
companies or eight; all of which went on 
service, leaving only the skeleton of one 
company to recruit. Each regiment now 
consisted of ten companies, six of which 
were sent on service, the remaining four 
companies being left at home to recruit. 
These companies disciplined the young 
soldiers, and sent them from time to time 
to the battalions abroad. It was a literal 
fact, that when a comparison had been 
made between regiments consisting of the 
same number of men, those which had 
only six companies abroad, and recruited 
under the present system, were found to 
be stronger and more efficient than the 
regiments with ten companies, upon the 
former system of recruiting. The reason 
was evident: the four companies at home 
were a better engine for recruiting and 
keeping up the undisturbed organization 
and numbers of the regiment, than the 
skeleton companies which were formerly 
used for raising men. The garrisons 
abroad were much more effective now 
than formerly. The new recruiting sys- 
tem had, however, another material object 
in view. When a whole regiment went 
abroad, if officers became unable to con- 
tinue in active service, they were sent 
home on leave. This indulgence was, of 
course, limited; and when their leave ex- 
pired, if the state of their health prevented 
their returning to their regiments, and re- 
assuming active duties, they were of ne- 
cessity compelled to retire on half-pay. 
Upon the present system, the officer came 
home, not merely upon leave of absence. 
If his health did oblige him to quit active 
duty, he did not come home upon leave 
of absence, nor were his services lost to 
the public. He joined his depdét, and 
there performed that comparatively easy 
duty which the state of his health per- 
mitted. Dépédts, which consisted of raw 
recruits, could not certainly be so available 
as entire regiments; but they did perform 
a share of duty, and of a description ne- 
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Mr. Hume said, he would leave it to 
the comprehension of military men, how 
regiments of six hundred men could be 
more efficient than regiments of eight 
hundred. From what he heard, a very 
different account could be given of this 
subject. Leaving such paradoxes, he 
would ask, was it economical to have 
fifty field officers, two hundred and four 
captains, four hundred and eight subal- 
terns and staff officers employed recruit- 
ing? Ministers were in the habit of talk- 
ing of the preference of one system over 
another; they compared them in their 
different points, and vaunted of the supe- 
riority of recent plans. The only point 
which they never took into consideration 
was, what appeared to him to be the most 
essential to consider; namely, the ex- 
pense. Improvements, however obvious, 
might be acquired at too great a cost. 
By the present practice, the War Depart- 
ment left a staff at home, with a few com- 
panies, to recruit; and, as far as he could 
learn, the expense of the system was well 
deserving of attention. So far from being 
economical, it was most extravagant. 

The question being then put upon the 
resolution, “That eighty-seven thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine men be pro- 
vided for the Military Service in the pre- 
sent year,” 

Mr. Hume said, that he, for one, ob- 
jected in the strongest manner to the 
great amount of the army. He objected 
to it in aconstitutional sense ; he objected 
to it in point of expense; and because he 
did not think it necessary to the exigen- 
cies of the country. He knew that he 
was not solitary in entertaining these ob- 
jections. As the House had pledged itself 
to support the expedition to Portugal, to 
put matters to rights there, he did not 
mean, at the present moment, to do more 
than to protest against the number of our 
forces. He would, however, beg leave to 
state to the House, that when parliament 
had recently petitioned the Crown to 
reduce the public establishments, the 
answer from the Crown was, that all pos- 
sible economy should be observed, with a 
view to recruit the finances and to pay off 
a portion of the public debt. To this 
ministers had made the Crown pledge 
itself to the country. Now, it was cu- 
rious to see whether ministers had so far 
regarded the honour of the Crown as to 
act up to this pledge. When that public 
promise was given to the country, the 
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military establishments got down to sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and_ three 
men. A sinking fund was _ provided, 
which, it was said, would, at the end of 
ten years, reduce eighty millions. Almost 
every body who heard him must remember 
the confidence with which ministers spoke 
of the reduction of the debt to that 
amount. It was considered as nothing 
short of faction to dispute their calcula- 
tions, or to doubt their sincerity. They 
asserted, and repeated the assertion, that 
every establishment of the army should 
be kept down to the scale which the pe- 
tition to the Crown had induced them to 
adopt. What had been the result? In 
five years, instead of a reduction by this 
sinking fund, of thirty-five or forty mil- 
lions, every shilling of that sinking fund 
was wanted for the current expenses, and 
the country, at this moment, was more in 
debt. After this pledge of ministers, they 
had contrived to bring the army to eighty- 
six, instead of sixty-six, thousand. ‘There 
had been an unnecessary and wanton in- 
crease of twenty thousand men, after 
ministers had pretended to sympathize in 
the sufferings of the people, and had 
pledged themselves that every possible 
attention should be given to economy. 
As to the estimates before the House, 
they were a mere farce: they were of no 
value whatever: they were merely waste 
paper; they did not bind ministers, they 
did not bind the noble lord, as to what 
number of men should be kept up, or as 
to what expense should be incurred. He 
held in his hand a return, by which the 
House would see how useless it was to 
vote an estimate of 6,401,000/.,—the 
amount of the estimate of last year, when 
the scale of disbursements was 8,000,0002., 
being an increase of 1,600,0007. What 
could be the use of voting this estimate 
or that estimate, when, without the au- 
thority of parliament, ministers exceeded 
the vote to the extent which he had 
stated? Independently of other circum- 
stances, let the House consider where the 
government could find money to continue 
in such a course, unless they resorted to 
the expedient of raising loans. Did it 
not behove the government, in this period 
of peace, to husband the resources of the 
country? Was not this the honest policy 
of a government in a period of peace ? 
How much more did it behove them to do 
so in a country in which every interest 
was labouring under the most, dreadful 
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distress? He had had the curiosity that 
day to examine the estimates and expenses 
of the government of the United States of 
America. Their civil, military, and naval 
establishments were not more than the 
civil list and the expenses of the royal 
family of England. The whole legisla- 
tive, judicial, and civil departments of the 
United States did not cost more than 
200,000. above the civil list of England 
and the cost of the royal family. Thus, 
the American Civil establishments cost 
196,946/.; Miscellaneous, 150,000/.; Di- 
plomatic, 55,0007. ; Military, including 
fortifications, 1,160,000/.; Navy, including 
the expense of building, &c., 645,000/. 
For our establishments, the charge was no 
less than 19,000,000/., being 8,297,000/. 
for the Army; Ordnance, 1,869,000Z. ; 
Navy,  6,540,0002. ; Miscellaneous, 
2,566,000/.: making, with the civil list, 
21,000,0007. And all this was done by 
America for little more than 2,000,000J. 
It was thus that that country was husband- 
ing her resources, whilst we were impro- 
vidently expending ours. Sixteen millions 
sterling was the whole of her national 
debt ; being not one year’s amount of the 
cost of our army, navy, and civil esta- 
blishments. When ministers talked of 
the honour and dignity of the country, he 
would remind them, that if they ruined 
its finances, which they were doing as 
effectually as they could do, they were, in 
fact, ruiming the honour and dignity 
which they were pretending to support. 
England was exceeding her income by 
four millions and a half a year. Ministers 
had got rid of the whole of the surplus 
revenue; and they were now pressing the 
House to vote the estimates, without the 
least discretion, and without having any 
general view of the state of the country. 
The country was more straitened in her 
finances than at the conclusion of the 
war. He hoped the House would pause 
before it gave its sanction to so large an 
establishment; and he would therefore 
propose as an amendment, that sixty-seven 
thousand three hundred and_fifty-nine 
men be substituted instead of eighty-seven 
thousand three hundred and_fifty-nine 
men. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald denied the assertion 
of the gallant colonel opposite, that the 
expenditure of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous estimates was between 
four and five millions more in the last 
year than in the year 1822, Instead of 
VOL, XVI, 
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that, by the paper which he held in his 
hand, it appearcd that the difference was 
only 1,300,000. 

Mr. Hume wished to know the precise 
sums, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald stated, that the 
amount of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
and Miscellancous services in 1822 was 
16,680,000/., and of the same services in 
the last year 17,941,000/.; being a differ- 
ence of only 1,300,0002. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he held in 
his hand a paper, in which a different ac- 
count was given of the matter. It was 
signed J. C. Herries, and gave an ac- 
count of the revenue and expenditure of 
the year ending Ist January, 1827; by 
which it appeared that the expenditure for 
the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscel- 
laneous services, was 19,344,1871. 

Mr. Herries begged to say, that, though 
the papers were perfectly correct, yet the 
conclusions drawn from them by the hon. 
member were totally incorrect. He thought 
that such a deduction as that made by the 
hon. member would not have been again 
brought forward, after the explanation 
which his right hon. friend, the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, had given the other 
night upon the subject. He had made a 
clear distinction between the annual esti- 
mates voted by parliament for the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, &c., and the sums actu- 
ally expended within any particular pe- 
riod. It was well known, that, at the end 
of the year 1825, there was a severe pres- 
sure on the country; and that, in conse- 
quence, there were heavy demands for 
money on the Treasury for the payment of 
Exchequer bills. Under those circum- 
stances, the issues had not beeu made for 
the Army and Navy, and the current pay- 
ments were delayed, so that thus the de- 
mands, which were payable in December, 
1825, were postponed, in order that the 
Exchequer, at such a crisis, might be kept 
as full as possible. The consequence was, 
that many payments which properly be- 
longed to 1825 fell within the year 1826, 
indicating a large apparent expenditure in 
that year. Had matters gone on in the 
usual way, the postponement might have 
gone on toa certain extent, so as not to 
increase the apparent amount of the pay- 
ments ; but an armament became neces- 
sary; and it was well known, that when 
troops were sent abroad it was usual to 
pay them in advance. Thus an operation 
of an opposite nature took place; and, 
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instead of a postponement of payments, 
an acceleration of them was the conse- 
quence. Without any increase of actual 
expense, therefore, larger payments were 
made than, under different circumstances, 
would have been made, between the Ist 
of January, 1826, and the Ist of January, 
1827. The figures which had been read | 
by his right hon. friend near him were the | 
best criterion of the actual expenditure of 
a single year ; and not the paper to which 
the hon. member for Aberdeen adverted, 
which was a cash account; and the cash: 
accounts would not afford a just notion of 
the expense, unless taken for a succession 
of years. He repeated, that it was strange 
the hon, gentleman should have fallen into 
this mistake after the clear explanation of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Colonel Davies observed, that there 
ought to be some explanatory appendix 
to the papers, to show what the fact was, 
and to prevent the occurrence of errors. 

Mr. Maberly observed, that if he un- 
derstood the hon, Secretary rightly, the 
balance-sheet, from which his hon. friend 
had read, was only a cash account, show- 
ing the receipts and payments that had 
taken place at the Exchequer; and that 
it ought not to be dealt with as an accurate 
account of the expenditure, because it 
might contain under the head of disburse- 
ments larger sums than parliament had 
voted for the year. But how did the 
chancellor of the Exchequer make his 
annual statements but from this balance- 
sheet? In fact, any other account was 
delusive, because this was the cash ac- 
count. They all knew what difficulty 
there had been to procure the introduc- 
tion of this balance-sheet. Even now the 
balance-sheet was not what it ought to be. 
In some respects it was unintelligible. It 
purported to be an account of the receipt 
and expenditure at the Exchequer ; where- 
as it contained a number of details re- 
specting the funded and unfunded debt. 
These were things which ought to be sepa- 
rated. If government advanced a large 
sum, only a part of which was repaid, that 
mercly mace a difference in our debt, and 
had nothing to do with the receipt and 
expenditure. On examining this balance- 
sheet it appeared, that, instead of a ba- 
lance in our favour of 1,700,0002., there 
was a deficiency of 4,500,000/7. It was 
therefore inexpedient that the House should 
depend on the estimates. They might or 





might not be correct. But by the receipt 
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and expenditure, as detailed in the ba- 
lance-sheet, the truth must be ascertained. 
He was certainly aware, that in a series of 
years, thé cash account could not be 
larger than the sums in the Appropriation 
acts ; but still the best way, in his opinion, 
was to ascertain by the balance-sheet, 
which was a test more within compass ; 
whereas any inference from the Appro- 
priation acts, in consequence of their ex- 
tent, must he less conclusive. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ‘ That 111,6557. be granted 
for defraying the charge of the Allowances 
to the principal Officers of the several 
Departments in Great Britain and Ireland, 
their Deputies, Clerks, and contingent 
Expenses, ior the year 1827,” 

Mr. Hume observed, that on reading 
the items of this branch of expenditure, 
and comparing them with those of former 
years, it appeared to him that every thing 
was not going on right. Among other 
charges, there was the sum of 20,000/. 
paid to individuals superannuated from 
the noble lord’s own office. The House 
would do well to inquire in what manner 
these retirements and  superannuations 
took place. Was the head of an office to 
turn out whom he pleased, and make room 
for whom he pleased, without caring to 
what extent the public were burthened by 
the operation? He should be glad to 
hear from the noble lord on what ground 
the Deputy-secretary at War had retired 
since last year. What was the amount of 
his retiring pension ; and on what princi- 
ple was it granted ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that when the 
hon. gentleman compared the expense of 
this branch of service with its expense in 
former years, it would be well if he would 
also look at its increased efficiency, and 
at the superior despatch and accuracy with 
which the business to which it related was 
performed. A great part of the expense 
was not optional, but resulted from the 
increased demands made by parliament 
for information on military subjects. Never- 
theless, considerable reduction had taken 
place.- In 1814, the annual charge for 
the Public Departments was 253,000/. ; 
at present, in consequence of the reduc- 
tions to which he had adverted, it was only 
111,655. Inanswer tothehon. centleman’ s 
questions, he would merely observe, that 
when a department, which had been raised 
to a large establishment in consequence of 
a large increase of business, was reduced 
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in consequence of a reduction of business, 
it was impossible to dismiss persons who 
had served long and faithfully without 
some provision. That provision was regu- 
lated by a scale of allowance pointed out 
in an act of parliament. Of course, when 
a reduction became necessary, it must be 
left to the head of each department to se- 
lect the individuals, who, in his opinion, 
might best be spared from his office. If 
that confidence could not be reposed in 
the head of an office, he was not fit for 
his situation. He must select those who 
could be spared with the least inconve- 
nience to the public service. His duty 
then was, to report their names and ser- 
vices to the Treasury, by whom, and not 
by him, their retiring allowances were 
fixed. In the course of this and the last 
year, having wound up the arrears of his 
office, he had been enabled to dispense 
with twenty-two appointments. With re- 
spect to the late Deputy-secretary of War, 
he had served very nearly half a century. 
Next year he would have completed that 
term. A more assiduous and excellent 
public servant never existed. By the pro- 
visions of the act of parliament, the Trea- 
sury were empowered, if an individual had 
served fifty years, and there were other 
grounds for the proceeding, to grant him 
a retiring pension, equivalent to his salary ; 
and the individual in question, by his age 
and his services, was fully qualified aud 
entitled to enjoy the advantage. By the 
existing arrangement, he would have been 
entitled to the full salary at the end of 
fifty years’ service; but a discretionary 
power was vested in the Lords of the 
Treasury to apportion a remuneration pro- 
portionate to the services of the officer. 
Accordingly, he had no hesitation in re- 
commending the claims of the late Deputy- 
secretary to the Lords of the Treasury, ; 
whose merits and whose services entitled 
him to the most favourable considera- 
tion. Upon the falling-in of the late; 
Deputy-secretary’s situation, it had been 
determined to reduce the salary of his. 
successor to 2,0002. a year. By this ar- 
rangement 500/. a year was saved to the 
public. Then with respect to the princi- | 
pal clerk, whose salary had been 1,200/. a 
year; he would have been shortly enti-. 
tled to a retiring salary; but by being 
placed in the situation of Deputy-secretary, 
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. the salary was saved to the public, and 


also the superannuated pension, to which 


, be would have been otherwise entitled.. 
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At present he admitted that the charge of 
Deputy-secretary was apparently a heavy 
one; but in the course of time—in the 
course of the next ten years for instance— 
there would be found to be a considerable 
saving to the country in this particular 
item of charge in the military estimates. 

Mr. Hume thought, notwithstanding the 
explanation given by the noble lord, that 
the charge of Deputy-secretary to the 
country was extravagant, There was a 
retiring salary of 1,800/. to Mr. Moore, to 
Mr. Merry 2,5001., to the present Deputy- 
secretary 2,000/., so that the charge to 
the country for the situation of Deputy- 
secretary for the War Department was 
above 6,000/. The length of service of 
the late Deputy-secretary he was prepared 
to admit; but he understood that that 
gentleman was as fit to discharge his duties 
now as he was twenty years ago. He 
should be glad to know whether the retire- 
ment of the late Deputy-secretary was a 
voluntary resignation, or whether it was in 
consequence of a suggestion to him to re- 
sign his office. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the resigna- 
tion of that gentleman was certainly a 
spontaneous one on his part. He had 
made the application to him (lord P.), and, 
in consideration of his merits and services, 
he had no hesitation in favourably recom- 
mending that application to the Lords 
of the Treasury. It was true that Mr. 
Merry had not been half a century in the 
particular situation from which he retired ; 
but it was due to that gentleman to say, 
that on the retirement from the office of 
Mr. Moore in 1809, Mr. Merry sustained, 
and sustained voluntarily, a loss of 800/. a- 
year, which was to haye accrued to him from 
a contract into which he had entered for 
certain supplies to the garrison of Gibral- 
tar. Such a surrender on his part was 
deserving of the most favourable consider- 
ation, and gave Mr. Merry a claim to any 
indulgence that might be shown him; al- 
though, in his instance, the allowance that 
had been awarded to him was more a 
matier of right than of indulgence. 

Mr. Hume was astonished, after it had 
been admitted that Mr. Merry had entered 
when not of age, and had not served the full 
time, that he should have been allowed to 
retire on the full pension. Instead of any 
serious attempt being made to reduce our 
establishments, there appeared to be a de- 
sire to increase them. Since 1822, the 
civil establishment particularly had gone 
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on increasing. In 1822 it was 329,0001.; 
this year it amounted to 425,000/. So 
that not only the military dead weight, 
but the civil dead weight, had been gra- 
dually increasing. He thought it was the 
duty of the House to institute a strict in- 
quiry into the cause of this increase, and 
to call upon government to redeem the 
pledge which they had given to make re- 
trenchments. 

Mr. Herries contended, that the act re- 
ferred to by his noble friend fully authorised 
that exercise of discretion in special cases, 
which had been exercised in the case of 
Mr. Merry. He could assure the House 
that matters regarding retired allowances 
were not lightly disposed of at the Trea- 
sury. The certificates were examined, 
and the claims were investigated, with the 
utinost strictness. 

Mr. Hume understood that twenty-two 
clerks had been reduced in the establish- 
ment of the noble lord last year. He 
wished to know whether any new appoint- 
ments of clerks had taken place since that 
reduction. 

Lord Palmerston answered——none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On the resolution, ‘* That 13,2297. be 
granted, for defraying the charge of the 
Royal Military College, for the year 1827,” 

Mr. Hume observed, that, from the Esti- 
mates it appeared, that there was a charge 
for two hundred and sixteen cadets. He 
wished to know how many of these cadets 
had been appointed to commissions ? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that sixteen 
cadets had been appointed without pur- 
chase, and twenty-two by purchase. 

Mr. Hume, then it appears, that the 
country is saddled with a charge of 
13,2291. for the supply of thirty-eight 
cadets to the army. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the number 
of military students was more than three- 
fold the number who obtained situations 
from the college. The fact was, that 
those who were appointed from the college 


underwent a very severe examination, as a | 


test of superior qualification. Those who 
did not obtain situations from the college, 
had all the facility which their family con- 
nexion and resources might give them to 
obtain commissions, and the service was 
benefited by the advantages of the educa- 
tion which they received at the college. 
Sir Alexander Hope said, that the bene- 
fits arising from the Military College were 
not confined to the mere annual appoint- 
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ment of thirty-eight or forty officers. The 
education which officers of the army re- 
ceived was found to be extensively benefi- 
cial. Many officers who had been edu- 
cated there, and who were afterwards 
scattered in different parts of the world, 
took surveys of the places in which they 
had been, and supplied, in this and in 
other ways, a variety of valuable informa- 
tion. Then, as to staff duties, the im- 
provements which had been effected 
through the Military College were very 
important. It was not long ago that an 
ofiicer belonging to the Austrian army, 
was employed to give instruction in staff 
duties. Of late, however, it was found 
that foreign instruction could be altogether 
dispensed with; and he was happy to be 
enabled to state, that the Military College 
had furnished to the service three quarter- 
masters general. It was unfair, therefore, 
in the hon. member to select the mere ap- 
pointments which had taken place from 
the college within the last year, and to 
state, that those appointments, independent 
of other advantages, formed the only bene- 
ficial result that accrued from the grant to 
the college. The young gentlemen were 
instructed in all the branches of education 
necessary to qualify them for the profes- 
sion to which they were destined. It 
seemed as if those who objected to this 
grant were disposed to fix the proportion 
of ignorance rather than of knowledge that 
ought to prevail in the army ; and to mea- 
sure its value not by its improvement, but 
by its deterioration. 

Mr. Hume admitted that the officers of 
the army ought to be well educated, but 
not at the expense of the public. The 
charge for the staff of the college was no 
less than 6,000/.; while 7,000/. more were 
annually paid for nurses and other at- 
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tendants. Arithmetic, French, Geogra- 
phy, and the classics, were, no doubt, im- 
| portant branches of education ; but, surely, 
'it was not necessary to keep up a distinct 
college for teaching matters which were to 
be learned in every grammar school of the 
kingdom. Yet, these heavy charges were 
made as if the students came, in formd 
‘pauperis, to be educated from the first 
|rudiments of knowledge. He did not 
apply this remark to fortification and mili- 
tary drawing, because they were not al- 
ways taught elsewhere; but he thought 
masters for landscape-painting and expe- 
-rimental philosophy not absolutely requi- 
site for a young cadet. Independent of 
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twenty-three professors paid by the public, 
there were five clerks, nineteen men ser- 
vants, a housekeeper and nurses, at an ex- 
pense of 13,0002. a-year for the educa- 
tion of thirty-eight boys. 

Lord Palmerston produced a return of 
the number of students admitted into the 
Military College, since its first establish- 
ment in 1802. The total number was 
two thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
eight; of which one thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty had received commissions 
in the king’s service, and one hundred and 
twenty in that of the East India company. 
The complete defence furnished by his 
gallant friend rendered it needless for him 
to say another word regarding the public 
utility of the establishment. 

Mr. Monck observed, that the only 
question was, whether the education of 
these boys ought to be paid for out of the 
taxes. Ought the people to be taxed for 
the purpose of teaching those who would 
be quite as well, if not better, taught at 
the expense of their friends and relations ? 
Let the examination, before appointment, 
still continue as severe as it ought to be, 
parents would be very glad to qualify their 
sons for it, in the expectation of the reward 
of a cadetship. Why was it necessary for 
the country to educate its officers any 
more than its physicians, its lawyers, or 
its divines ? 

Sir A. Hope said, he thought the cadets 
ought to be educated at the public ex- 
pense, because the public called upon the 
parents and friends of those young men to 
devote them to the service of the country ; 
and because those young men, abandoning 
the comforts of a private life, or lucrative 
professions, were bound, by the pledge of 
their parents, to undergo the hardships of 
the military profession, and to brave the 
horrors of various climates. 

Sir £. Carrington, in answer to the 
latter part of the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Reading, observed, that, by the 
munificence of prelates, of statesmen, and 
of princes, the means of adequate educa- 
tion had, from the most remote periods of 
our history, been supplied to the profes- 
sions of law, physic, and divinity. No 
such provision had been made for military 
education, until this establishment was 
created, and by that institution a chasm 
had been honourably and most properly 
filled up. 

Mr. Hume said, that no man could con- 
scientiously say, that 6,000/. was neces- 
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sary for the staff officers of such an 
| establishment—a school for a few boys. 
| He could never consent to this throwing 
jaway of the public money, and would 
| move as an amendment, ‘‘ That the sum of 
| 9,0002. be substituted for 15,2291.” 

The Committee divided: For the amend- 
ment 29; against it 107. After some 
further conversation, the several resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 
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Canapa Criercy Reserves.] Mr. 
Wilmot Horton moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to authorise the Sale of Clergy Re- 
serves in Upper and Lower Canada. The 
object of the measure was, he said, to 
enable the corporative of the clergy in 
Canada to dispose, by private contract, of 
the lands reserved for the clergy in 1791 ; 
with respect to which it was originally 
arranged that they were to be disposed of 
tothe Canada Company. By alienating a 
part of the provision appropriated to the 
clergy by the Canada act of 1791, the 
value of the remaining portion would be 
improved, and the country relieved from 
the expense annually voted for the supply 
of the Protestant Clergy in that part of the 
world. 

Mr. Stanley supported the motion, The 
short acquaintance he had recently had 
with the provinces of Canada enabled him 
to state, that whatever might be the dif- 
ferences of political and party feeling in 
that country—and there was no place 
where party feeling ran higher—no person 
entertained a difference of opinion as to 
the pernicious tendency of the Clergy 
Reserves. When Mr. Pitt brought for- 
ward the Canada bill in 1791, he distinctly 
specified, that the arrangement then made 
must be subject to such modifications as 
might afterwards be deemed expedient. 
The experience of thirty-five years had 
demonstrated not only the inconvenience, 
but the absolute mischief, which resulted 
from that arrangement. The appropria- 
| tion of Clergy Reserves in Canada had 
operated as a serious obstacle to agricul- 
tural improvement. The making of roads, 
an object of so much importance to the 
colony, was checked by this arrangement ; 
for, as every man was obliged to make 
roads through his own estate, where these 
reserves occurred, the progress of road- 
making was either arrested, or the burthen 
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thrown upon the owner of the contiguous 
land. 

Mr. Hume expressed his satisfaction at 
the measure proposed by the hon. Secre- 
tary. Nothing tended more to check the 
progress of improvement in Canada, than 
the allotment of land to the clergy. He 
should be glad to know the details of the 
new arrangement made between his ma- 
jesty’s government and the Canada com- 
pany. He trusted also, that these reserved 
lands would be disposed cf by some public 
mode of purchase, so as to enable the 
proprietors of the adjoiming lands to be- 
come purchasers. By these means, im- 
provements in the cultivation of land, and 
m the making of roads, would be more 
rapidly carried on. 

Mr. W. Horton observed, that measures 
would be taken to make it imperative on 
the clergy to co-operate in the making of 
roads, and in carrying other improvements 
into effect. The lands in question were 
the property of the church of England, as 
secured to that church by the Canada act 
ef 1791. 

Mr. Baring said, he entertained strong 
objections to the appropriation of land in 
Canada specifically to the church of Eng- 
land ; not beeause he objected to the church 
of England, for he was as zealous a member 
of that church as any gentleman in that 
House, but because he was anxious that 
the House should not sow the seeds of that 
very dissention which we now so lament- 
ably deplored in Ireland. If we could 
contrive some means to make all the people 
of Canada church of England men, he 
should have no objection to such an ex- 
pedient ; but if the fact were, that the 
church of England had taken but slight 
root in Canada, and that the mass of 
Protestant Christians in that country were 
of different persuasions, by appropriating 
money and land to the church of England 
in Canada, we should be laying a founda- 
tion for future dissention, and for the 
separation of the cdlony from the mother 
country. The Attorney-general for Upper 
Canada had been examined on the subject 
of these church Reserves; and, in answer 
to a question, as to how many members of 
the legislative assembly in Upper Canada 
were church of England men, his answer 
was “ two, he being one of the two.” Now, 
he did not know of how many members 
the legislative assembly consisted ; but it 
could scarcely be a number of which two 
formed any considerable portion. He 
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wished the House to be aware of the state 
in which the church of England stood in 
Canada; for he was persuaded there was 
not aman of common sense in the country, 
who would not say, that, instead of pro- 
moting the interests of the church of Eng- 
land, by making a provision for it in 
Canada, we were placing it in a position 
to be scouted by that legislative assembly, 
of which two members only belonged to 
that church, one of those members being 
his majesty’s Attorney-general. With 
respect to the arrangement for disposing 
of the church Reserves, he entirely con- 
curred in the expediency of that measure. 

Mr. W. Horton observed, in explanation, 
that whether the distribution of lands to 
which the hon. member alluded, was right 
or wrong, it was done under the express 
authority of, and in obedience to, the pro- 
visions of the Canada Act, and could not, 
therefore now be called in question. All 
they proposed to do at present was, to 
dispose of a certain portion of those lands, 
in order that they might render the re- 
mainder more productive. With respect 
to what had fallen from an hon. member 
upon the subject of the expense of emigra- 
tion, he begged to observe, that there were 
many parishes in England most willing to 


pay half the expense of the removal of 


their paupers in that way, without any 
hope of being repaid. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that in these 
times, it would have been better to make 


appropriations of land for the diffusion of 


education, rather than for the support of 
the church. The act of parliament re- 
served one-seventh part of the lands for 
the maintenance of the established church ; 
but he wished to know whether it was not 
the intention of government to dispose of 
the produce of some of those lands, to 
educate the poor emigrants they were 
about to convey to Canada. It was not 
too late to revise the act; and he would 
most earnestly recommend them to do so, 
as well as to adopt some measures with 
respect to the importation of Canada corn. 
He would remind them of the expressions 
used by a great philosopher, a great poli- 
tical economist, and the founder of a great 
empire, the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 1n his 
interviews with a noble lord. That great 
man, in speaking of the colonists, observed, 
“That if they were to sow and to reap, 
and yet not be allowed to ship, the sooner 
the government of this country sent out 
transports to bring the people home again, 
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it would be so much the better.” The 
Canada corn bill had been passed for one 
year; but for some reason, with which he 
was unacquainted, it was not revived; and 
the attempt to produce a measure of the 
same kind had been defeated in the other 
House in the session before the last. He 
would, however, most strenuously recom- 
mend ministers to turn their attention to 
the subject ; for, unless they could give the 
emigrants a market, it was useless to talk 
of the improvement of their lands. 

Mr. Stanley begged to observe, that in 
giving his unqualitied approbation to the 
measure proposed, he must be understood 
as being perfectly aware of the nature of 
the property allotted to the church, and of 
being as sensible as any man of the mon- 
strous absurdity of attempting to support 
what was called the established church, 
but which, in fact, never would be esta- 
blished. The present sale he understood 
to be for the improvement of the remainder 
of the lands given to the church; and as 
such it had his approval. It left, too, the 
question respecting the propriety of such 
grant precisely where it was; for the act of 
1791, under the authority of which it was 
made, remained just as open to revision or 
amendment after that sale as it was before. 

Mr. Waithman condemned, in strong 
terms, the plan of giving lands in the colo- 
nies to any company whatever. He feared 
that, in such cases, the property was only 
turned to the purpose of enriching a few 
individuals, while the mass of those who 
were seduced by their promises and repre- 
sentations became the victims of their 
credulity. He had known a great many 
instances of that kind, and actually seen 
a person who had made his way back to 
England from Colombia, after being de- 
frauded of money he had paid for land, 
and been disappointed in alt the prospects 
held out to him. Many of the unfortunate 
settlers sent out by companies were, in 
fact, scattered over the country, instead of 
being settled down in the places which 
were promised to them. 

Mr. W. Horton complained of the kind 
of declamation used by the hon. alderman 
upon the subject. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to say all companies were 
unworthy, because the members of one had 
been guilty of deceit. 

Mr. Dawson, (of Louth), condemned 
the whole project, as useless and impolitic. 
They now proposed to sell one part of the 
land for the improvement of the other ; 
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but the day of that improvement would 
never come. They would be obliged to 
have a commission to carry these measures 
into effect, and he had seen too much 


\of commissions not to know that the 


whole would end in a system of jobbing. 
Lands never could be rendered productive 
in the hands of the church. In his own 
country the church lands were always the 
worst, probably from the leases being 
short, and there being no motive therefore 
for improvement. If the hon. gentleman 
wished really to improve the lands, let 
him grant long leases of them for 999 
years, or thereabouts, and then the ten- 
ants would be stimulated to make them 
valuable. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Private Bint Commirters.] Mr. 
B. Cooper rose to propose the resolution 
of which he had given notice, respecting 
Private Committees. The adoption of 
this resolution he thought necessary to 
give effect to the excellent regulations 
prepared by the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire, to whom the House and the country 
were much indebted for having taken up 
the subject. To render those regulations 
more complete, the privilege of voting on 
Private Committees should not be allowed 
to every member of the House. The con- 
sequence of such a privilege was, that 
members who did not attend the com- 
mittee, and therefore knew nothing of 
what passed in it, were induced by the 
solicitation of friends to go and vote at 
the termination of the inquiry. Such a 
proceeding was manifestly unjust and 
mischievous, and ought not to be allowed 
to continue. It also happened, that 
some members who had a great deal of 
local information upon the particular 
subject of inquiry, were often omitted 
in the appointment of the original com- 
mittee; but it was not, however, his 
intention to deprive a committee of the 
advantage of their assistance. He would 
only restrict them to the necessity of a 
special application to the House, to allow 
their names to be added to the committee. 

The hon. member then proposed the 
following resolution :—‘ That after any 
committee on a petition for a private bill, 
or on a private bill, shall have been formed 
according to the new distribution of coun- 
ties, individual members may be added 
thereto upon special application to the 
House, and that no member shall have a 
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voice in such committee, unless he shall 
have been originally included within the 
new lists, or have been so specially ap- 
pointed afterws rards.” 

Mr. Mundy seconded the motion. 
The greatest inconvenience and mischief 
had, he said, arisen from members voting 
on private bills who had not attended to 
the details in the committee. He had 
himself on one occasion been requested to 
vote on a private bill, respecting which he 
knew nothing whatever. He refused to 
do so, and had expressed what he could 
not consider an improper indignation at 
such a request having been made to him. 
it was, in his opinion, an insult to a mem- 
ber, to ask him to vote under such cir- 
cumstances, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Army Estimatrs.] The resolutions 
of the committee to which the Army Es- 
timates were referred being brought up, 

Mr. Hume said, that seeing the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, he 
wished to ask him whether the estimates, 
as they stood, were meant to include all 
the expenses of the expedition to Portugal, 
or whether he intended to propose some 
addition at a future opportunity? He 
thought it was time for the right hon. 
gentleman to be looking about for the 
ways and means with which he was to 
pay the estimates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was impossible for him at that moment 
to say whether he should propose to the 
House that the additional expenses in- 
curred by the expedition to Portugal 
should be defrayed by an addition to the 
army extraordinaries, or by means of a 
separate vote. In whatever shape it might 
be presented, he did not think it would be 
so formidable as the hon. member seemed 
to fancy. 

On the first resolution being read, 

Mr. Warburton wished to know whether 
all the expense of the Portuguese expedi- 
tion would be defrayed by this country, 
or any part by Portugal; and if so, what 
art ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that this government was not to pay the 
expense of the subsistence and the charges 
for barracks of the troops in Portugal; 
which were to be defrayed by the govern- 
ment of that country. 

On the resolution for 


Royal Military Colleges, 


a grant to the 
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Mr. Hume objected to the great expense 
incurred in the education of young men 
for the army at the Military Colleges, 
which bore no proportion to the number 
of cadets. In the last year only thirty- 
eight cadets, who had been educated at 
the Military Colleges had entered the army, 
and he believed that for some years there 
had not been more than ten young men at 
Woolwich. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought it was ne- 
cessary that officers should be educated 
in such a manner as would qualify them 
for entering the service. The hon. mem- 
ber was mistaken in supposing that only 
thirty-eight cadets had been educated ; 
for in time of peace two hundred, and in 
war four hundred, were educated at these 
colleges. 

Mr. Maberly admitted that our officers 
ought to be properly educated for the ser- 
vice; but thought that that education 
should be at the charge of their friends. 
He was persuaded that, if the subject 
were referred to a committee above-stairs, 
a saving of ten thousand a-year might be 
effected. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought it would 
be very advantageous to refer, not only 
this particular subject, but the whole of 
the estimate for the Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance, to the consideration of a committee, 
by whom they might be minutely dis- 
cussed, with a view to public economy. 
Such a mode of proceeding would also 
have the effect of doing away with much 
desultory conversation. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that that 
was precisely what had been done in 1817, 
when a committee above-stairs had fixed 
the scale by which this part of our ex- 
penditure ought to be regulated. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought it would 
be serviceable to the country, if such a 
committee was appointed every seven 
years. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman complained 
that there was no symptom of retrench- 
ment manifested in the army. The coun- 
try could not go on with a military es- 
tablishment of 87,000 men. The navy 
was never more efficient; and on it the 
safety of the country mainly depended. 
It was on the principle that retrenchment 
ought to take place, that.he had opposed 
the grant to the royal duke the other 
night ; not on account of the sum proposed 
to be ‘granted, but because he conceived 
it an outrage, that such a proposition 
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should be brought forward at a time when 
they were planning the banishment to fo- 
reign countries of the flower of the people, 
through the absolute inability of subsisting 
them at home. The expense of the coun- 
try was enormous, and he protested against 
it altogether. The distresses of the coun- 
try must be taken into consideration, and 
the sooner the ministers sat about it the 
better. 

Mr. Lombe remonstrated against the 
enormous expenses of the country, and 
particularly against the estimates for the 
land forces. 





Mr. Monck maintained that the esti- | 


mates ought to be referred to a committee. 
The situation of the country had so ma- 
terially changed within the last ten years, 
that it was necessary to revise the report 
of the committee of 1817. With respect 
to the particular vote before the House, 
he fully agreed with his hon. friend, that 
the whole effect of this very large expen- 


diture was the education of thirty-eight | 


young gentlemen. 

On the grant being proposed, of 
36,272/. for maintaining his Majesty’s 
Garrisons at home and abroad, for the 
year 1827, 

Mr. Hume said, that he had opposed 
this vote several years ago, and the time 
that had since elapsed had more and more 
convinced him of the necessity of adopting 
some salutary measure of reform, not only 
in this particular vote, but with regard to 
others. He objected to this grant, be- 
cause he was opposed to the system of 
sinecures; and he meant to show that, 
with a few exceptions, the vote which the 
House was now called upon to pass was 
principally made up of pensions and sine- 
cures. He would show that in this esti- 
mate of 36,2727. the country was called 
upon to pay for a staff in places where no 
garrisons existed. In short, he meant to 
show, that the present vote was for the 
maintenance of a nest of sinecures. When 
it was proposed to the House in the first 
instance by the noble Secretary at War, he 
had said, that his majesty wished to have 
it in his power to bestow on officers who 
had distinguished themselves in the ser- 
vice, the appointments to the garrisons at 
home and abroad as a reward for public 
conduct. If that feeling had been acted 
upon in the present instance, he should 
not have felt it his duty to oppose this 
vote, but he knew that the opposite policy 
had been pursued with regard to it, and 
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he believed it to be an undoubted fact, 
that persons were appointed no better 
qualified than he was to fill a military 
station. When he lately passed through 
Berwick there was not a gun in the garri- 
son; the cause of which he (Mr. Hume) 
understood to be this :—When the radicals 
were making a noise in the country, 
threatening the destruction of property 
and what not, the governor of Berwick 
was so alarmed lest the guns of the garri- 
son should fall into their hands, that he 
actually sent the guns from the place. 
Every gun in the garrison was swept away, 
but the governor himself remained. And 
what did this fear on the part of the go- 
vernor arise from? Because the people 
were oppressed beyond their means; for 
it was nothing but mismanagement on the 
part of the government of a country that 
ever tempted its people to rebel. The 
effect attended upon the cause. He 
wished from his heart, that the govern- 
ment of this country might never have 
occasion to revert to a system grounded 
in fear; and he felt persuaded that the 
best mode of accomplishing this desirable 
object, would be to put an end at once to 
all useless pensions and sinecures, whether 
in the church, the army, navy, or civil de- 
partments. By reverting to a reduction 
of the church establishment, he felt that 
he might bring himself under the lash of 
certain gentlemen who were in the habit 
of considering church property as an in- 
terest vested in the possessor. He would, 
therefore, refrain at present from pursuing 
that topic, and reverting to places and 
sinecures in the departments immediately 
connected with government, he would say, 
let all offices that were not necessary be 
abolished at once, in order that the public 
might benefit from the saving. The sum 
required for the garrisons in Great Britain, 
for the year 1827, amounted to 23,1817. 
The governor of Berwick received an an- 
nual salary of 568/., which would be paid 
out of this vote. The lieutenant-governor 
was also non-resident, and his salary 
amounted to 173/. The town-adjutant 
was charged at 69/7. and the town- 
major at 697. What these people could 
have to do in sucha garrison, he could 
not tell. The governor of Blackness 
Castle was non-resident, and his pay was 
charged at 2842. per annum. There was 
not a single human being in this castle. 
The governor of Carlisle was a non-resi- 
dent; his pay was 172/.; and the lieute- 
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nant-governor, who was also non-resident, 
received 1731. The governor and _lieute- 
nant-governor of Chester received 1731., 
and were non-resident. The warden of 
the Cinque Ports was non-resident, and 
he received 4741. a-year, as governor ; the 
lieutenant-governor received 171/., and 
the deputy 104/. If these officers were 
resident, all he could say was, that the re- 
turn was erroneous. He should like to 
know whether a certain officer of Dart- 
mouth had obtained his appointment for 
military or for parliamentary services. 
This governor used to be a member of that 
House, and of course, a ministerial mem- 
ber. This was an instance of the impro- | 
priety of these votes. The governor of | 
Dumbarton was a non-resident. There | 
was the appointment of a physician and | 
others, forming a large establishment at | 
the Tower. Some of these officers he | 
found residing in Suffolk, and some in 
Norfolk. The most improper mode of | 
rewarding services was by sinecures. He | 
should, therefore, move the following | 
amendment ;—‘* That it is highly inex- | 
pedient, in the present state of the finances | 
of the country, to keep up garrisons at a | 
charge of 36,272/. for the current year, | 
when many of them are uscless, and the | 
offices, sinecures, and non-residents; (as | 
for example, at Berwick-upon-T'weed, 
where there is not a gun on the ram- 
parts, the estimate for the year is 882/. for 
governor, deputy-governor, and staff); 
that, therefore, it is the opinion of this | 
House, that every unnecessary and sine- 
cure office of this kind should be reduced as 
they become vacant; and that, wherever 
it is necessary to grant rewards to officers 
of extraordinary merit, this House will, 
on due consideration of each case, grant 
such provisions as shall be proper, instead 
of the present practice of granting them 
sinecure and useless military appointments 
in garrisons.” 

Sir A. Hope rose to oppose the amend- 
ment of the hon. gentleman, who had not 
proved that the situations of which he 
spoke were sinecures. With respect to 
the governor of Berwick, he had been 
sixty-two years in the service, and the 
lieutenant-governor forty-nine years, mak- 
ing a total of one hundred and eleven 
years passed in the service of their country. 
There was no class of officers, he would 
venture to aflirm, who deserved more from 
their country than those persons who 
were appoinied governors of garrisons. It 
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appeared that there were thirty-nine go- 
vernors in all, whose united periods of 
service amounted to nearly two thousand 
years. The governor of Chelsea Hospital 
and himself had seen together a period of 
one hundred and four years’ service. 
There were, it appeared, five hundred 
and eighty-eight officers at present on the 
list, and many had not a higher income 
than some hon. members of that House 
were in the habit of giving their head 
clerks. When it was considered that, 
however confined their means might be, 
they were expected to maintain their rank 
and dignity, the stipends which they re- 
ceived could hardly be considered exces- 
sive. It was not true that the army had 
gone on increasing in its expenditure. To 
instance one class of officers, he meant 
the colonels of regiments, they had not 
received the smallest addition to their pay 
since the reign of queen Anne. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he had advised 
his hon. friend long ago, not to press his 
objections against these estimates, as 
such subjects could only be examined with 
effect in a committee. His hon. friend, 
however, had followed his own course: 
and, perhaps, after all, he did right in 
keeping the subject so constantly before 
the public. It had, no doubt, the effect 
of putting a wholesome check to the ex- 
penditure of the country. The noble 
Secretary had admitted, that the commit- 
tee appointed in 1817 had effected some 
cood. But such a committee, if periodi- 
cal, would be much more useful. He 
gave his hon. friend credit for his exer- 
tions, and thought that he had, in some 
degree, checked the progress of expendi- 
ture. But he was of opinion, that these 
were subjects which could only be effec- 
tually treated by a committee ; and, for 
his own part, if he were a member of such 
a committee, he would entirely concur 
with the gallant officer, that the services 
of the army deserved to be recompensed. 
He agreed, however, with his hon. friend, 
that the subject of sinecures ought not to 
be overlooked, and hoped that he would 
press the appointment of a committee. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the question 
was not one of detail, but of principle, 
and was therefore a proper one to be dis- 
cussed by the House. These garrison 
appointments might be divided into two 
classes: those given to inferior officers, 
to which duties were attached ; and those 
given to higher officers as a reward for 
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services, and to which neither duties nor 
residence were attached. The first class 
was not under discussion. As to the 
latter class, he contended, that the ap- 
pointment should be left to the discretion 
of the Crown. The committee of 1817 
had recommended that these appointments 
should be continued. When he looked at 
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the number of officers which an army like 


that of England must have, even on the 
most reduced scale, the Crown ought to 
have the means of rewarding those who 
had deserved well of their country. The 
hon. member had referred to Berwick. 


Now, when he mentioned the name of 


general Tarleton, would any gentleman 
suppose that he had obtained his situation 
for any support given to ministers in that 
House? It was well known that general 
Tarleton had, at a former time, though 
not very recently, performed most essen- 
tial military services for the country. 
When he cited the names of lord Ludlow, 
general Abercrombie, sir Alexander Hope, 
sir Lowry Cole, lord Hill, lord Combermere, 
lord Hutchinson, and the duke of Welling- 
ton—when he mentioned these distinguish- 
ed names, he defied any hon. member to 
say that the offices which they held had not 
been properly and nscfully bestowed. The 
last part of the proposition now brought 
forward by the hon. member, was decided- 
ly objectionable. These offices were held 
by the Crown. The hon. gentleman pro- 
posed to take them from the Crown, and 
vest them in that House. The House was 
to confer pensions equivalent to these ap- 
pointments. if the hon. member had 
merely prevosed that the Crown should 
grant equivalents in lieu of these offices, 
he should have felt it his duty to ebject to 
such an alteration. Rewards of this na- 
ture were a source of pride and distinction 
to those who, by their merit, obtained 
them. ‘They were associated with the 
most gratifying recollections of their mili- 
tary career. Pensions would not be the 
means of exciting such pleasing and 
honourable retrospections. But, when ‘the 
hon. member ey to transfer the 
power from the Crown to that House, he 
must beg to remind him, that such an 
expedient would be a wide departure from 
the fundamental principles of the consti- 
tution. 
Commons as the most essential, and most 


useful branch of the constitution; but if 


the House attempted to wrest from any 
other portion of the legislature its peculiar 


He looked upon the House of 
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functions, it would do an act more destruc- 
tive to the essence of the constitution of 
the country, than had ever been done by 
any minister in that House. It did not 
belong to the House of Commons to com- 
mand the army; and, consequently, not 
to interfere in the distribution of rewards 
for military services. On this ground 
alone, if he had no other objection, he 
would oppose the amendment of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Baring said, that his hon. friend 
the member for Montrose, might possibly 
diminish his influence in the House by the 
manner in which he objected to every 
vote. It was, however, unquestionable, 
that his vigilance had been an insuper- 
able obstacle to many objectionable prac- 
tices and designs. It was quite impossi- 
ble that the government could proceed in 
their present course, unless the people 
were called upon for the augmentation of 
taxes, or the finances were to be ruined. 
One of these two things must occur. The 
whole system of expenditure ought to be 
referred to a Committee of the House. 
The estimates were of a nature which, 
under the present state of its finances, the 
country could not supply. Government 
might say that such a scale of expenditure 
was nec — to uphold the honour and 
dignity of the country ; ; but it was impos- 
sible for the people to meet that scale. 
The difierence between those who had to 
spend and those who had to pay, was 
immense. It was not for government to 
say, that this garrison was useful, or that 
this establishment was essential. The 
— was, could the country afford it? 

He thought that the present estimate had 
been most satisfactorily accounted for by 
the gallant officer who had recently ad- 
dressed the House, with whom he agreed 
in thinking that there were many merito- 
rious officers who would gladly accept: of 
a government of small value as a reward 
of their services, who would feel ill treated 
by the offer of a pension to the same 
amount. If, as had been stated, any 
abuses had crept in, in bestowing these 
appointments, the best way to expose 
them was, by giving them publicity. He 
was sorry to be obliged to oppose the 


amendment of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen. 
Mr. Hume said, he would meet the 


wishes of his friends, by withdrawing his 
motion. 
Mr. Rickford moyed as an Amendment, 
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That the proposed grant be reduced by | Lord King presented a petition, praying 
the sum of 173/., being the salary of the | for the repeal of the Corn Laws, from 
governor of Dartmouth, who was non- | certain persons in Gloucestershire, callin 
resident, and not a military man. | themselves members of the Anti-Bread- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | Tax Association, No. 2. His noble friend 
that allusion having been made to gover- | near him had just stated, that this was 
nors who were not military men, he wished | not a contest of interests. He admitted 
it to be understood, that the government | that it ought not to be such a contest ; 
of the Isle of Wight had never been con- | but he was afraid it was a contest between 
sidered a military appointment, that offi- | principles that would lead to prosperity 
cer discharging the ordinary duties of a, and a course of policy that had been too 
lord-lieutenant. The father of the earl | long pursued, and would be, he was 
of Malmesbury had been for a long time | afraid, still longer persevered in. The plan 
employed in diplomatic situations—a sort! that was forthcoming had been too 
of office in which it was well known the | long in concocting to be very beneficial. 
individuals seldom made fortunes. He He expected to see no self-denying ordi- 
had received the reward of a pension and | nance issue from that House. The plan 
a peerage from his royal master, with the | would be something that would not very 
reversion of a part of that pension to his , much displease the landed interest. It 
son. That portion of the pension the | would not be what the people prayed for. 
present lord Malmesbury had resigned for | He would contend, however, that until 
the government of the Isle of Wight, an that which was just and right was done, 
office which would cease at his lordship’s | this question would not be suffered to rest. 
death, as it had in fact been abolished by | Lord Teynham thought it was beneath 
the act of 1817. | their lordships’ dignity to receive a_peti- 
Mr. W. Smith supported the amend- |, tion from a society calling itself the Anti- 
ment, thinking that by putting an end to! Bread-Tax Association. He hoped the 
one of these sinecures, he should accele- | noble lord would withdraw it. 
rate the extinction of abuses so often and Lord King presented the petition as the 
so justly complained of. petition of the persons who signed it, 
The House divided: for Mr. Rickford’s | though it was indorsed Anti-Bread-Tax 
amendment 15; for the original resolu- Petition. 
tion 45. The other resolutions were then! The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when 
| he saw that the indorsements of the pe- 
| titions were all ‘ Anti-bread Tax Pe- 


put, and agreed to. 


List of the Minority. ' titions,” and understood that there were 
Baring, Alex. Smith, W. | several, all drawn up in the same words; 
econ 4. Wood Jon - B. | and when he recollected the speeches of 
favey, D. W. Wood, Ald. | his noble friend, he was at no loss to con- 
Lennard, B. Waithman, Ald. | Jecture who was the author of these pe- 
Lombe, E. Warburton, Li. | titions. 
Maberly, J. TELLERS. | Lord King replied, that whoever might 
Monck, J.B. Hume, J. | be the author, he was not. The petitions 
Pendarves, E, W. Rickford, W. | must, however, give his noble friend con- 


-- | siderable pleasure, as they must convince 

HOUSE OF LORDS. | him, that other persons could make as 

Wednesday, February 21. | great mistakes in matters of political 
| economy as he had made himself. 

Corn Laws.] Lord Helland present-| The Lord Chancellor did not know 
ed a petition, praying for an alteration of | whether the noble lord had drawn up the 
the Corn Laws. He wished it to be un- | petitions, or had only indorsed them for 
derstood, that he gave no opinion what- | their lordships’ acceptance ; but there was 
ever on the subject. He entirely agreed | nothing in the indorsement which should 
with the noble marquis, that nothing was | prevent their lordships from receiving the 
more erroneous than to consider this as a| petition as the petition of the persons who 
conflict between diferent interests. They | signed it. 
had all necessarily one interest, and all | Ordered to le on the table. 
found their security in the prosperity of | 
each other. i Caruoxic Emancipation.] The Earl 
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of Mountcashel presented a petition from 
a barony in Tipperary, signed by thirteen 
magistrates, and most of the respectable 
inhabitants, against granting any further 
concessions to the Catholics. The noble 
earl, in presenting the petition, complained 
of the influence exerted by the Catholic 
priests over their flocks. ‘The people, he 
said, were indifferent to the subject of 
Catholic emancipation. There would be 
many more petitions, such as that which 
he now presented, if the people did not 
live under apprehension for their safety. 
He had known instances where individuals 
were prevented from speaking out by their 
fears. 

Viscount Clifden wished to say a word 
about the Catholic priests. He had heard 
from an assistant barrister, who was in the 
county of Waterford at the time of the 
election, that there was no ground of 
complaint against the Catholic priests. 
They had exerted their interest in favour 
of their own party. And why not? Did 
not the Protestant clergy interfere at 
Reading and in Surrey; and was it to be 
tolerated in them, and treated as a crime 
in the Catholics? As to the Protestants 
being ready to petition against the catho- 
lics if they dared, it was his firm convic- 
tion, that the vast majority of the Pro- 
testant landed proprietors of Ireland were 
in favour of Catholic emancipation, from 
a conviction that their security depended 
on its being carried. The Catholics had 
suffered from many abuses; and it was not 
surprising that they should be exasperated. 
He begged their lordships to reflect se- 
riously on the state of Ireland, and ask 
themselves how all these things could end ? 
For himself, he would express his con- 
viction, that until the question was settled 
in favour of the Catholics, there would be 
neither peace nor tranquillity in that 
country. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Corn Laws.} Lord Milton presented 
sundry petitions from Yorkshire, praying 
for aa alteration in the Corn-laws. To the 
petition from Leeds—one of the wealthiest 
and most intelligent manufacturing towns 
in the country—he wished particularly to 
call the attention of the House. Un- 
doubtedly, the prosperity of the country 
depended, in a great degree, upon the 
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prosperity of the landed interest; but, it 
was impossible that any man could shut 
his eyes against the fact, of which any 
man might be convinced by reason and 
argument, that the Corn-laws were founded 
in error, and imperiously called for re- 
vision. It wes said, that the question 
must be settled in one way or other; but 
he was of opinion that it was one of those 
questions which admitted of being settled 
only in one way. So long as a great por- 
tion of the population had reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of government—so 
long as the government stepped between 
the people and their food—he was satis- 
fied that this question could not be settled. 
The petitioners prayed for a free trade in 
corn, subject to a reasonable protection, 
by a duty on importation proportioned to 
the exclusive taxation borne by the agri- 
culturist. He called upon ministers to 
carry that principle into full effect; and 
not to continue to the landed interest a 
greater protection than they extended to 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests. 
He was sure that such a measure would 
satisfy the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests, even if the impost on the intro- 
duction of corn were somewhat greater 
than it ought tobe. Unless the trade in 
corn was made as free as the trade in ma- 
nufactures, the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests would labour under the 
most unjust disadvantages; since they 
would have to compete not only in the 
foreign, but in the home markets, with the 
manufacturers of other countries, where 
provisions were cheaper, wages lower, and 
taxation less than in this country. There 
could not be a stronger proof of the mon- 
strous state of the existing laws, than the 
necessity under which ministers felt them- 
selves of violating those laws by a tempo- 
rary abrogation of them, when the ap- 
proach to famine was apprehended. That 
system of laws could be little calculated 
to protect any class of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, which ministers were obliged to ab- 
rogate, whenever it came into operation in 
favour of the individuals supposed to be 
protected. 

Sir E. Knatchbull expressed his satis- 
faction at the temperate tone in which the 
noble lord had introduced the present 
subject, and he trusted that, when the 
discussion of the Corn-laws took place, it 
would be characterized by similar mode- 
ration. There was one expression of the 
noble lord, however, te which he could 
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not help alluding. The noble lord had 
intimated that niinisters had stepped in 
between the people and their necessary 
food. Now, much as he was disposed to 
support the claims of the landed interest, 
he could assure the noble lord, that if he 
believed it to be the intention of the go- 
vernment to step in between the people 
and their food, he, for one, would no 
longer give them his support. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he had been asked 
to support the cause of the petitioners ; 
but he never could consent to advocate 
measures, which, in his opinion, involved 
the ruin of the landed interest. {[f his 
majesty’s government should propose an 
alteration of these laws, by which the in- 
terests of the landowners would be pro- 
perly protected, he would give the altera- 
tion his support; but if the interests of 
that class should not be sufficiently at- 
tended to, he certainly would not coun- 
tenance the change. 

Mr. Whatmore expressed his pleasure 
at hearing the noble lord state so plainly 
and so temperately the objects of differ- 


corn question. The moderation so strong- 
ly exhibited upon that occasion, would go 
a great way to quiet the fears of the agri- 
culturists, and to satisfy them that the 
violent changes which they apprehended 
were not desired by those who called for 
a modification of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Marshall said, that the persons 
who suffered most from the operation of 





the Corn-laws had borne their distresses 
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discussion to terminate without complain- 
ing of the high tone taken by the noble 
lord in presenting the petitions, and of the 
insinuations which he had thrown out re- 
specting those who were supposed to have 
taken upon themselves the care of watch- 
ing over the interests of the landowners. 
The noble lord had made use of several 
very extraordinary observations, many of 
which he did not at that moment feel him- 
self able to advert to; but there was one 
in particular which struck him very forci- 
bly. The noble lord had said, that the 
government had by their measures inter- 
fered between the people and their food. 
Now, he considered that to be a very mis- 
chievous statement to go forth to the 
world, as he never saw any attempt to in- 
terfere ; nor could there be any attempt to 
interfere between the people and their food, 
unless when it was proposed to take that 
course which would have the effect of de- 
stroying those who were the true cultiva- 
tors of the soil producing that food. If 
they were about to permit an importation 
of foreign grain, at such a duty as would 
inevitably drive all the poor lands, and 
perhaps, a great part of the rich, out. of 
cultivation, then, indeed, they would be 
interfering with the people and their food, 
and plunging one of the most important 
interests of the state into irretrievable 
ruin. It had been said, and said truly, that 
there never was an instance in which great 
importations of foreign grain were permit- 
ted, that the country into which they 
came was not ultimately brought into a 


for a long time with great patience ; and | condition approaching to a scarcity. The 


that they now entertained strong hopes of 
being relieved from the miseries incidental 
to the continuance of the present system 
of restriction—hopes which he earnestly 
trusted would not be disappointed. 

Mr. Phillips said, that the great evil 
arising from the prohibitions of the im- 
portation of grain was, that it prevented 
manufactures from being carried out of the 
country, in return for the grain that might 
be brought in. There could not be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that the 
introduction of foreign grain would be in- 
jurious to the agriculturist : seeing that no 
change could take place in the commerce 
of the country that would give it fresh ac- 
tivity, and ‘contribute to the prosperity of 
the manufacturing classes, without pro- 
ving beneficial to the holders and oc- 
cupiers of land. 


es 





Sir 7. Lethbridge could not allow the 


true way to avert these evils, and to afford 
that relict to all classes of which they 
seemed to be so much in want, would be to 
encourage, by every means in their power, 
the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment. By that means they would be able 
to give support to thousands, thrown out of 
employment by the use of machinery, and 
afford that relief to the destitute of the ma- 
nufacturing classes which it was clear could 
not now be given by the manufacturers 
themselvyes.—One word as to what had 
fallen from an hon. member on the subject 
of the market to be opened for the ma- 
nufactures of this country by the repeal of 
the Corn-laws. He had lately conversed with 
a person whothought proper to purchase two 
hundred thousand quarters of Polish oats. 
When that individual went to pay the price of 
those-oats, how did the House suppose that 
payment was made? Why, they would pro- 
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bably say, in British manufactures. In hard- 
ware ? No. In bales of cotton goods? No. 
Insilks, in stuffs, or any other productions 
which were fit for the market in the north 
of Europe? No. The seller demanded 
and received payment in English sovereigns. 
So much for the encouragement the trade 
and manufactures of the country were to 
receive from the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Nothing could be more absurd than to 
propose the repeal of these laws for the 
purpose of encouraging manufactures. The 
only effect resulting from the repeal would 
be the destruction of the agricultural in- 
terests of this country, and the driving the 
people to look for their main supply of 
grain from other countries ; from countries 
not yet made agricultural, but which soon 
would be, and which countries never could 
become customers for English manufac- 
tures. He protested against any attempt 
to destroy what he must always consider 
the most important interest of the state. 


Stave Trapve at tut Mavririvs.] 
Mr. F. Buxton, m rising to move for the 
Committee of which he had given notice, 
said, that as the subject had been already 
discussed in all its details, and as he did 
not anticipate any opposition, he would 
content himself with merely moving “ ‘That 
a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire whether the Slave Trade has existed 
at the Mauritius and its dependencies, to 
what extent, and the causes thereof.” 

Mr. W. Horton begged the hon. gentle- 
man not to press the appointment of such 
a committee in the absence of hisright hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
There were many things connected with 
the subject which would render it very 
desirable that his right hon. friend should 
be present. 

Mr. F. Buxton expressed his surprise, 
that, after that right hon. Secretary had, 
nearly nine months ago, declared his opi- 
nion in favour of inquiry, and declared that, 
after the charges he had heard, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry ought to take place, there 
should be any opposition, or hesitation in 
consenting to the appointment of a com- 
mittee. As he had had no opportunity, 
however, of any immediate correspondence 
with that right hon. gentleman, he would 
consent to postpone his motion for the 
present, upon the consideration of the hon. 
Secretary consenting to reply ‘to two, or 
even one, question. He was convinced, in 
the first place, that if there was any inten- 
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tion to send out a commission to the co- 
lony, it would prove wholly useless. No 
justice could be done by such a cominis- 
sion; and he made that assertion upon 
the strength of the best, because it was hos- 
tile, testimony. The last question he had 
put toa hostile witness before the last com- 
mittee was— Do you think the trading in 
slaves at the Manritius in the year 1820 
to have been as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day?” The answer was, “I think it 
is.” Then came the point, that, although 
the trade was, as it had been thus de- 
scribed from the mouth of a hostile witness, 
as notorious as the sun at noon-day, it 
was equally notorious that, although great 
numbers of ships had been captured, and 
no less than ‘two thousand five hundred 
slaves taken, not a single individual had 
ever been punished. So prevalent, indeed, 
was the feeling in favour of slavery, that 
it was declared there was an impossibility 
in procuring conviction. In case it was 
not the intention of the government to 
send out a commission, the hon. member 
observed, as we understood, that he had 
an equally strong objection to a commis- 
sion at home; and he begged, therefore, 
to ask what was the ‘intention of govern- 
ment upon the subject ? 

Mr. W. Horton replied, that he was not 
prepared to give a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of the matters referred to by 
the hon. member, in the absence of his 
right hon. friend. THe was not, however, 
aware that it was the intention of govern- 
ment to send out a commission to the 
Mauritius; and, as toa committee at home 
upon the subject, it was not, in his opinion, 
by any means likely to be productive of 
beneficial results. 

Mr. Buxton then withdrew his motion. 


Nortnampton Evrection—Con pucr 
or THE Corporation.] Major Maberly, 
in rising to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, relative to the 
petition from Northampton, complaining 
of the conduct of the Corporation of that 
borough, felt himself placed in cireum- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty. Under 
no circumstances, indeed, did a public ac- 
cuser find himself in a very grateful ‘po- 
sition ; but, upon the present occasion, he 
felt all the usual unpleasantness of such 
an office, with the addition of no slight 
embarrassment, arising from considerations 
that personally affected himself; for, in 
this case, while he knew, on the one hand, 
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that he had been intrusted by his con- 
stituents with the execution of a duty of 
the most serious nature, and involving 
great responsibility in its discharge, hecould 
not conceal from himself, on the other, 
that with those gentlemen against whom 
he was instructed to bring the charge that 
he was about to submit to the House, he 


was necessarily placed in a situation of | 


direct and _ hostile collision. 


not attempt to expose what he thought, 
on the part of the corporation of North- 
ampton, a gross dereliction of duty, he was 
not the less anxious to guard against the 
imputation of being actuated (for in- 
terested in this case he was, nor could he 
be otherwise) by private or political rancour 
and malevolence. All he regretted was, 
that the two petitions which had been pre- 
sented on this subject had not been in- 
trusted to abler hands, and that his con- 
stituents had come to him to redeem the 
pledge he had given of bringing forward 
this case, if they should persevere in their 
intention of submitting it to the House.— 
The circumstances of that case might be 
thus simply stated. The corporation of 
Norchampton, a rich and powerful corpo- 
ration, at the last general election, availed 
themselves of that influence which they 
conceived their wealth and power entitled 
them to exercise in this manner :—A few 
days previous to the dissolution of the last 
parliament, a gentleman, of no little con- 
sideration in the county, at a mecting of 
the borough corporation for conducting 
some ordinary business, brought forward 
a motion for granting 1,000/. towards de- 
fraying the costs of any gentleman who 
should come forward, in the ministerial in- 
terest, to represent the borough in parlia- 
ment, The vote was agreed to; and, in 
consequence, a deputation from the 
borough was despatched to various places 
to find such a candidate. A committee 
was formed ; and, according to report (for 
he had no positive proof of the fact), an 
agreement was entered into with the can- 
didate who offered, to this effect, that he 
should find a portion of money to meet the 
expenses of the election ; the corporation 
undertaking to provide, partly by private 
subscriptions, and partly out of the cor- 
porate funds, for the remainder. Sub- 
sequently to the election, and about the 
middle of the last month, a circular was 
issued to every member of the corporation, 


But he felt | 
that he should not perform the duty he | 
owed to those constituents, if he did | 
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to the following effect :—‘‘ You are hereby 
summoned to attend the corporateassembly, 
to be held by the mayor, &c. of the 
borough in Northampton, for determining 
on certain propositions to be submitted on 
the following subjects; namely, the grant 
of a sum of money not exceeding 1,000/. 
to be applied, under the directions of a 
committee, towards paying the ordinary 
legal expenses of one of the candidates 
for representing this borough in _patlia- 
ment,” &c. &c. This vote was objected 
to by two or three gentlemen who were 
present; on which the mayor read to the 
meeting the opinions of three legal gentle- 
men on the subject ; and concluded, upon 
that authority, by informing the corpora- 
tion, that the property they were about to 
vote was their own, and that they might 
grant it without fees or scruple. On this, 
the money was voted ; the three gentle- 
men in question alone protesting against 
the grant.—This being the state of the 
case, he had no hesitation in saying, that, 
so far as common sense and reason were 
concerned, here was a palpable abuse in 
the application of the corporate funds. 
He might be told, that this money was the 
property of the corporation, which pos- 
sessed as full a dominion over it, as any 
individual could exercise over his own 
private funds; that some of these corpora- 
tion funds were fairly and honestly ap- 
plied to the charitable purposes for which 
they had been originally assigned or be- 
queathed ; and that other portions were 
disposable by the corporation, under the 
terms of their investment, at the pleasure 
of that corporation. But, against such 
doctrines he should altogether protest. 
The power which the corporation of 
Northampton assumed was one which, if 
permitted, would leave the minority of 
every corporation a poor, plundered, and 
despoiled body, in cases such as the pre- 
sent. The corporation of Northampton 
were placed in this dilemma. If the ma- 
jority of a corporation have a power of 
binding the minority, in such an instance 
as the present, then he did not know what 
case could possibly arise, in any corpora- 
tion in which the majority might not bind 
the minority. But, taking the other horn 
of the dilemma, and acting upon the 
principle that a majority of a corporation 
had not an unlimited power of binding the 
minority, he would contend, that a corpora- 
tion had no such power; that they had 
a power only of binding the minority in 
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resolutions relating to corporate purposes; 
and that, as the sum proposed to be vested 
was not fairly applicable to corporate 
purposes, such a resolution was not bind- 
ing upon the whole corporation. That no 
corporate purpose was to be answered was 
manifest, from the circumstance of the 
right of the corporation being in no man- 
ner questioned—of their interests being 
in no degree attempted to be invaded. So 
far, therefore, there was no proof of a cor- 
porate interest requiring the illegal and 
unconstitutional interference, which, he 
contended, was, in the present instance, 
introduced into the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, by the vote proposed. What were 
fairly to be considered corporate purposes? 
Judge Blackstone—no mean authority 
upon constitutional subjects—said, that 
corporations were instituted for the peace, 
good order, and good government, of the 
town. The late sir Samuel Romilly adopt- 
ed this principle, and even enlarged upon 
it by saying, that corporations were not 
only instituted for the good government of 
particular towns, but for the good of the 
kingdom at large. Other eminent con- 
stitutional authorities confirmed this opi- 
nion; but no sound precedent could be 
produced in favour of the disposal of the 
funds of the corporation, in the manner in 
which they had been disposed of in the 
instance to which he referred. But let 
the House consider the mischief of this 
conduct, as it operated as a ground for 
several towns uniting together for the re- 
turn of several members of ministerial 
principles. If the majority of the borough 
of Northampton were permitted to unite 
in one instance, why might not that ma- 
jority unite and coalesce with the majority 
of the borough of Leicester, or of any other 
town, for the support of any member for 
each of those towns in whose support their 
majorities might agree. If one, why not 
all? Why not, also, public companies? 
On the same principle might the Bank of 
England, the East India company, and 
other wealthy bodies, unite their interests 
and patronage for the purpose of influenc- 
ing elections. And thus might the purity 
of election be destroyed by bodies whose 
funds were legally and constitutionally 
applicable for local or general benefit only. 
He was aware that the investigation he 
sought for might be denied on the ground 
of his having a remedy elsewhere. To 
this he would reply, that his only remedy 
was in the interposition of parliament, In 
VOL, XVI, 
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courts of law or equity there was no re- 
medy ; and this he was prepared to show. 
The only courts to which application 
could be made for redress, were the courts 
of Chancery and the King’s-bench; but 
neither of these had jurisdiction in the 
case he had stated to the House. The 
hon. member then cited the cases of the 
corporation of Colchester, and the corpora- 
tion of Yarmouth, to shew, that in the 
one the court of Chancery, which had 
been applied to, pronounced that it had 
no jurisdiction in similar questions, though 
it intimated that the court of King’s- 
bench probably had it; and the court of 
King’s-bench decided, that it possessed 
not the jurisdiction in question, but re- 
ferred the parties to the court of Chancery. 
This was the doctrine laid down, after all 
legal argument on the matter had been 
exhausted by such men as sir Samuel 
Romilly, sir Arthur Piggott, Mr. Horne, 
and the then Attorney-general, in one 
court; and Mr. Erskine, Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, and others, in the other. Was 
he not, then, justified in saying no re- 
medy was to be found in a court of law 
or equity ? Both courts were applied to 
on a case similar to that of Northampton, 
and no redress was obtained. Under these 
circumstances it was the duty of the House 
to interfere. This was not a question be- 
tween subject and subject : it was a ques- 
tion between parliament and the offenders ; 
and in no such case had it refused the aid 
of its authority. Let them recollect, too, 
the inequality of the b scsiomay If an in- 
dividual had to contend with a corporate 
body, with what unequal weapons did they 
meet! The one had to pay all the ex- 
penses of the contest out of his own 
pocket, while the other, backed by the 
funds of the body, was enabled to support 
one malversation by the commission of 
another. On such considerations, even 
if the law afforded a remedy, the House 
ought to interpose its authority in favour 
of the unprotected individual. How much 
stronger, then, was his claim, when no 
other remedy was to be had! It might 
be said, that such interference was un- 
precedented. He was prepared to show 
the reverse to be the fact. In the Irish 
parliament a petition was presented on one 
occasion, from a freeman of Limerick, 
complaining of certain acts of malversation 
committed by the corporation of that city, 
and the petition was referred to a committee, 
which afterwards reported upon it. In that 
x 
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case, several resolutions had been passed, 
and money had been voted for public pur- 
poses. The corporation had also made 
leases of the corporate lands, at very small 
rents, and finally a resolution was come to, 
that the interposition of the House was 
necessary. In 1819 and 1820, a com- 
mittee was appointed respecting the same 
city of Limerick, and the House came to 
a resolution, that the practices of the 
corporation were such that the House 
should interfere. The hon. gentleman 
here read from the minutes, one of the 
resolutions of the Limerick corporation, 
to this effect :—‘‘ Resolved unanimously, 
that, as a vexatious petition has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, against 
the return of major Vereker, the chamber- 
lain do defend the same.” And then came 
an order to reimburse the chamberlain, lord 
Gort, for the expenses incurred by him in 
that defence. The course adopted on that 
occasion was, that his hon. friend the 
member for Limerick (Mr. Spring Rice) 
moved for the appointment of a committee, 
to examine into the disposition which had 
been. made of the corporation funds of 
thatcity ; and that numerous malversations 
were brought to light. The decision of 
that committee had been recognized and 
acted upon by the House. The legisla- 
ture had, in fact, invariably asserted its 
right to interfere, and put an end to similar 
abuses. There was no instance in which 
the House had not so interfered. He 
trusted that he had made out a prima facie 
case for their interference on the present 
occasion: and that his motion would be 
agreed to. If it were rejected, the free- 
dom of election would receive a deep 
wound ; the character of parliament would 
suffer; justice would be denied; and 
offenders, instead of being punished for a 
gross act of malversation, would triumph- 
antly escape. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving, ‘‘ That a select com- 
mittee be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the petitions presented to this House, 
complaining of the conduct of the Corpora- 
tion of Northampton.” 

The Clerk having read the said Pe- 
titions, 


The Attorney-General (sir Charles We- | 


therell) rose to express his dissent from 
the hon. gentleman’s premises, although, if 
he did not feel himself obliged to do so, he 
should perfectly agree with him in his con- 
clusion. He perfectly agreed with him, that 
if the conduct of the corporation of North- 
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ampton had been such as he had described, 
it ought to be made the subject of serious 
investigation ; and that, if neither a-court 
of law, nor a court of equity, had any 
jurisdiction in the case, it should then be 
brought under the consideration of par- 
liament. If neither our courts of law nor 
our courts of equity were competent to 
enforce a restitution of funds, which, ac- 
cording to the hon. gentleman, had been 
so grossly misapplied, then, indeed, he 
should arrive at the conclusion of the hon. 
gentleman, that the House of Commons 
should throw its doors open to the com- 
plaint. But he dissented entirely from 
the hon. gentleman’s premises. The hon. 
gentleman had divided the question into 
two parts. He first asked whether there 
was anyremedy in the court of King’s-bench, 
or in a court of equity; to which the hon. 
gentleman himself answered, no; and he 
then said, that it therefore became the 
duty of the House to interfere. In sup- 
port of his first proposition, the hon. 
gentleman had cited two authorities. The 
first was sir William Blackstone; but it 
was well known that Blackstone did not 
contain any statement materially bearing 
on this question. The next authority 
quoted by the hon. gentleman was the 
dictum of a very eminent person, once a 
member of that House ; a man eminent as 
a scholar and a lawyer; but by no means 
deficient in zeal as an advocate; and 
therefore a man whose dictum in the court 
of Chancery it would by no means be 
prudent to adopt as the cool and deliber- 
ate opinion of a judge. What, then, 
were the hon. gentleman’s real authorities 
for his premises? One was, that ina case 
in which a corporation were charged with 
applying 2,000/. directly or indirectly for 
electioneering purposes, the matter being 
brought into a court of law, it had been 
laid down, and properly, that a court of 
law could not determine whether the act was 
right or wrong, and that, unless it was 
established that the money was criminally 
applied, the court could not deal with it. 
But Judge Ashurst said, on that occasion, 
that if a breach of trust had been com- 
| mitted, the proper place for the considera- 
| tion of the subject was a court of equity, 
_to whose peculiar jurisdiction it belonged. 
|The hon. member had asserted, that in 
_ the case of Colchester the lord chancellor 
| said, that he had no jurisdiction. If so ; 
_if the court of King’s-bench had sent the 
| matter to the court of Chancery, and the 
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court of Chancery had repudiated it, then 
indeed the hon. gentleman had made 
out his case. But what were the facts ? 


He had himself been of counsel in the 


Colchester case; and, although it was 
some years since its occurrence, he had a 
recollection of the main facts. There had 
been many electioneering contests for the 
borough of Colchester, in which the 
mayor had espoused one side. In order 
to pay the expenses of that side the sum 
of 2,000/. had been voted by the corpora-~ 
tion to Mr. Lowten, a solicitor in London, 
who had been the solicitor of the candidate 
whom they favoured. This sum was 
secured by bond. Some question arose 
respecting the interest, and the point 
having been referred to an arbitrator, he 
determined that it ought to be paid by the 
corporation. The whole sum, interest, &c. 
was then charged as a mortgage on the 
corporation estates. A considerable time 
afterwards, the party in the corporation 
with whom this proceeding originated, 
having become weaker, a bill was filed in 
the court of Chancery to set aside the 
mortgage. The right of the corporation 
to make the payment was discussed. The 
hon. gentleman said, that lord Eldon had 
declared that he could not take cognizance 
of such a case. By no means. What he 
said was, that he could not undertake to 
say that the original vote of 2,000. was 
so obviously improper, as to constitute 2 
breach of trust; and on that account, 
he could not deal with it. Instead, there- 
fore, of denying that he could take cogni- 
zance of the improper use of corporation 
funds, lord Eldon had laid down quite an 
opposite doctrine ; namely, that if a breach 
of trust had been made out, he could 
have dealt with the transaction. With 
respect to the Limerick case, to which the 
hon. gentleman had referred, a select 
committee had been appointed to investi- 
gate the misapplication of 800/. But the 
committee only reported the fact. It did 
not appear that any subsequent proceeding 
had taken place; so that the case was no 
authority on the subject.—With respect 
to the transaction now under consideration, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that if it 
was such as had been described it was a 
clear and undoubted breach of trust; 
which would be a very fit subject for 
an information in the court of Chancery. 
He could not therefore concur in the 
hon. gentleman’s motion for submitting 


it to the investigation of a committee. | 
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It was a most inconvenient course to 
bring that which was a fit subject for a 
court before the House of Commons. To 
consent to such a proceeding would be 
to admit that the ordinary courts were too 
weak to go on with their proper business. 
It was the practice of every day to file in- 
formations in the court of Chancery for 
breaches of trust. In order that it might 
not be supposed that he had the slightest 
wish to screen delinquency, either in this 
or in any other case, he willingly declared, 
as attorney-general, that if a paper, stating 
this case were put into his hands, and he 
found upon inquiry, that the statements 
were founded in truth, he should not 
hesitate to put the case in the form of an 
informationin the court of Chancery, in 
order to compel the corporation in question 
to refund the money which they had so 
improperly applied. 

Mr. Spring Rice, after apologizing for 
his presumption in rising after the very 
clear and able statement of his hon. friend 
who had brought this subject under the 
consideration of the House, said he was 
desirous to show the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite, that he had fallen into 
an inadvertent error. In the first place, 
he wished to disembarrass the subject of a 
great portion of the legal subtleties by 
which it had been surrounded. It was a 
question which involved considerations of 
a much larger and more important nature, 
than the hon. and learned gentleman 
seemed to imagine. If it were merely a 
complaint from the town of Northampton 
that the corporation had, for their own 
benefit, or for any undue purpose, mis- 
applied their funds, it might be a question, 
whether the House ought to agree to a 
motion for inquiry. He for one might be 
disposed, in such a case, to acquiesce in 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that, if the petitioners 
had aclear legal remedy, the House ought 
not to exert its authority on the subject. 
But, what was the actual complaint? In 
the older and better times of parliament, 
if it had been alleged that a corporate body 
had misapplied their funds, for the purpose 
of procuring the return of a member to 
that House, he doubted whether an at- 
torney-general would have refused an in- 
quiry on legal grounds, or have told the 
complainants to go to a court of equity, 
in order to ascertain, not if the money of 
the corporation had gone to A or B, but 
if 4 a been applied to influence the 
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election of a member of the House of 
Commons; and that not merely as be- 
tween two individuals, but with regard to 
the two great political parties into which 
the country was, and ever would be, di- 
vided. The corporation of Northampton 
had entered into this crusade, not in de- 
fence of their corporation interests, but 
simply in support of a ministerial candi- 
date for the borough of Northampton. 
This was not a question merely concern- 
ing the corporation of Northampton: it 
affected the corporations of all England. 
Suppose the case brought before the court 
of Chancery, what was the utmost that 
could be expected ?—merely that the par- 
ties who had misapplied the money would 
be obliged to refund it. This was not the 
duty of the representatives of the people. 
The House had only one of two courses to 
pursue—-either by a bill, or by a standing 
order or express declaration, that they view- 
ed the proceeding of the corporation asan in- 
fringement of their rights and privileges, and 
of the rights of the electors of this country. 
If corporations were allowed to apply their 
funds to election purposes, what individual 
would ever stand a contest? Whose pri- 
vate purse could compete with the funds of 
awhole corporation? In the Limerick case, 
the misapplication of the corporate funds 
was to the extent of 8007, The fact came 
out accidentally before an election com- 
mittee, which merely reported that the 
minutes should be printed. Two years 
after, a select committee was appointed, 
upon petition, which received evidence, 
selected documents, and produced a re- 
port. A bill was then brought in, which 
was referred to another committee. This 
committee sat twenty-one days, counsel 
were heard, and the bill at length passed. 
His gallant friend looked at protection for 
the future, more than at punishment for 
the past, in bringing the subject before 
the House. Did the Attorney-general 
only mean to state what no attorney- 
general would refuse to say, ‘f that if 
abuses of trust were made known to him, 
as attorney-general, he would allow his 
name to be used in prosecuting the 
offence.” Or did the learned gentleman’s 
proposition amount to this—that he would 
proceed in this particular case ? 

“ag Attorney General, across the table, 
—No. 

Mr. Spring Rice:—Then the learned 
gentleman’s proposition amounted to no- 
thing. Suppose proceedings were com- 
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menced in this case in the court of Chan- 
cery, was there a man living who could 
tell when there would be a judgment given 
in the case. Would an application to the. 
court of Chancery produce the cheap and 
speedy justice to remedy or control such 
cases, and provide against their repetition ? 
Was this the remedy which was so liberally 
tendered by the attorney-general? If a 
private individual had a purse long enough 
to undertake a Chancery suit, the attor- 
ney-general would be kind enough to lend 
his name to the proceedings. Was this 
the mode of redressing a great public 
abuse? He implored the House, as they 
valued their own character and fame—nay, 
as they wished to guard themselves from 
the supposition, the shame, the reproach, 
of sanctioning that abuse which was to 
buy a ministerial candidate, not to pass 
over the offence so lightly. He hoped 
that the House would not cast their rights 
and privileges at the feet of the courts of 
law, from which their ancestors had so 
often rescued them, and where those rights 
and privileges never could be trusted with 
safety. 

Sir George Robinson rose, merely for 
the purpose of supporting the motion of 
his hon. friend and colleague. He did 
not consider this a fit case for a court of 
law. It ought to be taken up on consti- 
tutional principles, and decided in that 
House. He would only further state, that 
the returning officer belonged to that body 
who had supplied the money ; and this of 
itself implied such a partiality, that the 
election could not have taken place under 
him with fairness. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that the hon. 
member for Limerick had so entirely de- 
molished the speech of the attorney-ge- 
neral, that he would not trouble the House 
at any length. This was not a case of 
nice legal distinctions, as to the cognizance 
of what court the offence ought to be 
submitted. It was a question of mere 
plain common sense. If the petition 
before the House stated the truth, the 
corporation had committed an open and 
enormous malversation on the funds of 
the community of Northampton, for which 
they were trustees, in the misapplication 
of the common property to purposes which 
brought them distinctly and clearly before 
the House.—He was-one who thought the 
system of open corporations, under which 
the inhabitants of large places elected their 
own magistrates, the very best that could 
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possibly be devised, or had ever subsisted, 
for their municipal government. But it 
was obvious, that its attendant evil was 
more or less of temptation to tamper with 
the public property committed to their 
charge; and, whenever any corporation 
had thus betrayed its trust, and applied 
the funds of the commonalty to improper 
purposes, no occasion of repressing these 
malversations should ever be lost. It was 
quite evident that the law here would 
afford no remedy. An appeal to the law 
must be made at individual expense ; and 
the case would be defended at the expense 
of those very funds on which the fraud 
had already been committed—the com- 
munity twice paying for having been once 
plundered.—There was one part of the 
hon. member for Limerick’s speech, which 
he had heard with great regret; namely, 
his allusion to this money having been 
taken for the support of a ministerial 
candidate. This was mixing a party feel- 
ing in that which was any thing but a 
party question. It was nothing to the 
purpose, whether the candidate were on 
the one side or the other. The case, as 
stated, was one of misapplication of com- 
mon funds to the election of members of 
parliament, and he could not see how it 
was possible that the House could abstain 
from instituting an inquiry on such an 
allegation. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he much re- 
gretted that before he came down to the 
House, it had not been in his power to 
make himself more perfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances of this particular 
case. He had only been fortunate enough 
to hear the last two speeches, and to read 
in the votes of the House one of the peti- 
tions referred to. He could very sincerely 
assure the House, that, in coming to a 
vote upon this subject, he would solely 
exercise his own judgment, and decide, 
without reference, in the slightest degree, 
to any party considerations. He had rea- 
son to regret further, that in the course of 
what he understood his hon. and learned 
friend near him to have said, some obser- 
vations should have escaped, calculated 
to excite prejudice, and interfere with an 
impartial decision. Agreeing, as he did 
in the main, with what had fallen from 
his hon. and learned friend, he the more 
regretted being under the necessity of 
making this exception. It was an excep- 
tion, however, which he owed to candour, 
and a sense of justice, For himself, he 
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could declare, that he was entirely indif- 
ferent as to what the merits of the sitting 
members might have been. To him, it was 
a consideration of the most complete in- 
difference, whether the individual referred 
to belonged to the ministerial side or to 
that of the opposition. If the act, which 
formed the subject matter of the petition 
could truly be considered a legitimate ex- 


ercise of a right—if the support of the 


candidate, who had been supported by 
corporate funds, was in itself a legal, a 
proper, and a constitutional act, it mattered 
nothing to parliament, or to him, whe- 
ther that gentleman sat on his side of 
the House or on the other. If the corpo- 
ration, or a majority of that body, were 
of ministerial politics, who would ques- 
tion their right to support, by all law- 
ful means, the candidate that agreed in 
sentiment with them? He would ask, 
what odium attached to ministerial mem- 
bers, or the support of ministerial can- 
didates? The question then before the 
House had nothing to do with party; and 
he was determined to view it without the 
slightest reference to any consideration of 
that nature. If the act were in itself 
legal, the particular object of it was a 
matter of no moment to the decision of 
that House. But, it remained to be con- 
sidered, whether it was or was not a legal 
and constitutional application of public 
funds. There appeared to him to arise a 
material distinction between some of the 
allegations contained in the petition which 
had been printed, and that which had last 
been presented to the House, Consider- 
ing the subject as stated in the printed 
petition, he conceived that the question 
presented for the decision of the House, 
was contained in a passage of the printed 
petition, which set forth, that certain cha- 
ritable funds intrusted to the corporation, 
had been by them most improperly ap- 
plied, to forward election purposes. — 

that were a true allegation, then nothing 
could be more obvious, than that the ap- 
plication of the money was illegal, and 
his hon. and learned friend had most 
fairly and judiciously said, that there ex- 
isteda legal remedy, or equitable one, and 
that he was perfectly willing to lend them 
the use of his name, in asserting that 
right in the court of chancery. Nothing 
that he had heard could raise a doubt 
in his mind, that if a corporation, being 
the trustees of a charitable fund, are in- 
duced, from any considerations of a po- 
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litical character to divert that fund to 
any other than its legitimate purposes, 
there could not be a case of grosser 
impropriety, one better entitled to a legal 
remedy, or one more imperatively de- 
manding a solemn inquiry upon oath. 
If the view of the subject were just, 
which he founded on the passage in the 
petition referred to, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying, that a re- 
medy by law was to be preferred to any 
measure that might be adopted by that 
House. The allegation in the second 
petition was, that the corporation were 
not at liberty to apply their own undis- 
puted property to such a purpose. Now, 
the distinction between these allegations, 
it was material for the House to observe ; 
for it was one thing to affirm that it was 
a diversion of charitable funds, and quite 
another to allege, that it was illegal in the 
corporation so to apply their own funds. 
This question presented itself—had the 
corporation a right, from funds legally 
their own, to pay the legal expenses of an 
election? Now, this could scarcely be 
answered in the affirmative, if the doc- 
trine of the hon. mover, respecting the 
general powers of corporations, be founded 
in law. He maintained, that, unless the 
funds of a corporation be applied to pur- 
poses strictly corporate, it was a misappli- 
cation, in which the majority had no power 
to bind the minority. While these obser- 
vations were being made, he observed, that 
the hon. member for London listened with 
much anxiety. That doctrine must, in- 
deed, to him, have proved new. What! 
the majority not bind the minority, in 
cases where there was an application of 
funds to purposes not directly corporate. 
If that doctrine were true, what became 
of the vote which gave 1,000/. for the en- 
couragement of the Greeks? He stopped 
not then to inquire whether such an ap- 
plication was right or wrong, he merely 
observed, that it wasnot for corporate pur- 
poses. Under the influence of a classical 
taste, they had voted a sum of money for 
the relief ofa classical people. How could 
the gallant officer affirm, that, in the ap- 
plication of money so applied, the ma- 
jority could not bind the minority. The 
question as it stood before the House, 
founded on the two allegations, was one 
on which he would rather not then give a 
positive opinion. He would, for the pre- 
sent at least, assume, that the expenses 
were legal and perfectly recognized by 
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parliament—that they were, for instance 
as legal as those of assessor or counsel, or 
any other expenses of that class. Then 
the question resolved itself into this—was 
it justifiable in the corporation to apply 
its own undoubted funds to such a pur- 
pose? To explain himself more clearly, 
by giving an instance:—Might a peer, 
against whose interference in election 
matters thereexisted much jealousy—might 
peer pay any of the expenses of a candi- 
date, those expenses not being in them- 
selves illegal? It had never been alleged 
that such conduct in a peer would be un- 
lawful. Then, was a corporation to be 
placed within narrower limits than an in- 
dividual? Here he had been confining 
himself to what a corporation might 
legally do; not what would be judicious 
or expedient. If he were a member of 
such a corporation, and the question were 
propounded to him, he would certainly 
advise that there should not be any such 
application of their funds; a corporation, 
composed of members, having an eternal 
existence, possessing, perhaps, unlimited 
funds—he would say, that they ought 
seriously to pause, before they made such 
an application of the funds placed at their 
disposal. But, though he should feel 
bound to give that advice, he would be 
far from saying, that as the law now stood, 
the corporation had been guilty of a breach 
of the privileges of that House. It was 
by no means an unusual circumstance, 
for a corporation to vote 500/, or 200/. to 
the chief magistrates on retirement from 
office—or ] ,000/. to their last Lord Mayor, 
to reimburse him for the expenses of cer- 
tain elegant entertainments—though, cer- 
tainly, those, it must be confessed, were 
for strictly corporate purposes [a laugh.| 
Whatever views might be entertained on 
either side of this question, he thought it 
extremely desirable that the House should 
be furnished with a plain statement of 
what the practice in such cases had been ; 
and, without prejudging what the law of 
the case would turn out to be, he would 
be rather inclined to vote for a committee 
to inquire into the practice, The question 
was a very important one, and he should 
be extremely unwilling to say any thing that 
might seem like prejudging it in a legal 
point of view; but, whatever might turn 
out to be the law of it, he repeated, that, 
were he a member of a corporation, he 
would never advise such an appropriation 
of public money; at the same time, he 
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must add, that he did not believe the cor- 
poration of Northampton wished to pre- 
judice the inquiry, or to do any thing that 
was wrong. ‘They, there was every reason 
to believe, had acted all along, as if they 
thought themselves perfectly warranted in 
the course they were pursuing—they had 
consulted the most eminent lawyers—they 
denied that the funds were appointed for 
charitable purposes. For years past, they 
had been in the habit of disposing of these 
funds in such manner as they thought 
proper; and, so far as could be perceived, 
it had never entered into their contempla- 
tion to doubt that they were doing other- 
wise, than disposing of their lawful pro- 
perty, in supporting a candidate, whose 
political opinions coincided with their 
own. They spared no pains to satisfy 
themselves that they were pursuing a 
course warranted by the general law of 
the land, and the privileges of parliament. 
They took the opinion of Mr. Warren, and 
that was decidedly with them. It was 
perfectly clear that the corporation had 
no wish to offend: it was evident that 
they had taken every pains to avoid 
offence, and nothing but the great ques- 
tion remained, as to their legal right, both 
as to the nature of the expenses paid, and 
the source whence the funds were derived. 
If it appeared to be manifestly a misap- 
plication of charitable property to election 
purposes, then he would at once say, go 
before a court of law, and assert your 
right; and even if it should appear, as 
there was reason, from the second petition, 
to expect it might, to have been an appli- 
cation of property, in the disposal of which 
they were not. specially limited, to elec- 
tion purposes, he would not be disposed 
to shrink from such an inquiry as would 
put the House in possession of the prac- 
tice; and, when that was once ascertain- 
ed, it only remained to determine whether 
any, and what, legislative measure might 
be required. 

Lord Althorp said, that the present 
complaint was one which affected the 
rights and privileges of the House, and as 
such it was their duty to inquire into the 
circumstances out of which it arose. He 
concurred with the right hon. Secretary, 
that it was desirable that the House should 
acquire a knowledge of facts, before any 
distinct measure was adopted. If it should 
turn out upon investigation that the facts, 
as stated in the last petition, were true, 
some act of legislative interposition would 
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be necessary to prevent the recurrence of 
proceedings so reprehensible and uncon- 
stitutional. It appeared to him, as he 
was sure it must also appear to the right 
hon. gentleman, that if every corporation 
in the kingdom were to be permitted to 
apply its funds as the corporation of 
Northampton was stated to have done (and 
if one corporation made such an appro- 
priation, all had an equal right to do so), 
the practice would be a direct infringe- 
ment upon the privileges of that House, 
and could not fail to be attended with the 
most pernicious consequences to the 
country. 

Mr. Abercromby considered this to be 
a question on which it was desirable that 
the House should act upon some clear, 
definite, and ascertained principle. The 
right hon. Secretary seemed to have fallen 
into a misconception, and to have attached 
the whole importance to the question— 
whether or not the money had been di- 
verted from charitable purposes. But, 
the real and single point with which the 
House had to deal, was the fact as al- 
leged, that 1,000/. had been appropriated 
to election purposes. The sole question 
was, whether the House should. suffer all 
corporations'to appropriate their funds to 
election purposes? If it should appear on 
investigation that any portion of this 
1,000/. had been so employed, that would 
form a case in which the House would be 
bound to adopt measures, founded upon 
the ascertained fact, that a sum of money 
had been applied in a practice such as 
that House did not sanction. If it were 
found that the funds appointed for cha- 
ritable purposes had been misappropriated 
in the manner complained of, it would 
devolve upon the House, as a duty, 
to order the attorney-general to take 
means to vindicate the rights of those cha- 
rities. But he protested against that 
which would be contrary to the known 
principles of that House—namely, against 
its affording a sanction to the attorney- 
general, or any other person, going toa 
court of law or equity, to obtain from it a 
decision as to the rights and privileges of 
that House. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman denied that 
the corporation, to which he had the ho- 
nour to belong, had ever made an improper 
application of the charitable funds in- 
trusted to their care. It had happened to 
him that he had been obliged to differ 
with the corporation of London as to the 
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application of funds intrusted to their 
management, but never upon occasions of 
this description. He agreed with the 
right hon. Secretary, that such proceedings 
on the part of any corporation ought to 
be inquired into; for, if allowed to be 
practised, the great cities and towns of 
the empire might be reduced to the situa- 
tion of Bath, where the corporation elected 
each other, and some thirty or forty per- 
sons return representatives for a popula- 
tion of many thousands. 

Mr. Secretary Peel disclaimed the in- 
tention of casting any imputation upon 
the corporation of London. He had had 
an opportunity, for several years, of ob- 
serving the conduct of that body, and had 
never known a single act to have been 
done by it, upon which that House, or he, 
or any other individual, could found a rea- 
sonable complaint. He had only referred 
to the corporation of London incidentally, 
in answer to the argument of the gallant 
officer, and the purport of his observation 
in reference to it, was merely, that if the 
proposition of the minority being bound 
by the majority were tenable, the act of 
the corporation which he had instanced, 
could not, on that principle, be vindicated. 

Lord John Russell expressed his surprise 
at the unwillingness of the right hon. 
gentleman to refer the question in the 
manner proposed. The practice com- 
plained of might prove in the highest de- 
gree detrimental. The question certainly 
was not, whether the candidate, supported 
by a corporation, were a ministerial, or an 
Opposition candidate, but whether a cor- 
poration was to be suffered to set one 
party in a town against another. If the 
habit of supporting the candidates of par- 
ticular parties prevailed, elections in this 
country would soon become even more 
corrupt than they had been, and the ge- 
neral opinion ofa city would be overborne 
by the contribution of immense sums to 
support the person who might happen for 
the time to be the favourite of the corpo- 
ration. It might be said, that the funds 
appropriated to these purposes did not 
form a portion of the funds designed for 
charitable objects. But how could this 
fact be ascertained? Who could say 
what particular portion of the funds of a 
corporation had been applied to a specific 
purpose? If this was a legal application 
of the funds, he should be, on that ac- 
count, even more anxious for a committee; 
for in that case some measure would be 
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the more necessary to preserve the purity 
of parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Peel.—I am sorry that 
my argument has been so completely mis- 
understood. What I say is this, if any 
corporation has applied charitable funds to 
election purposes, I cannot conceive a more 
reprehensible application of such funds. 
If a corporation has applied funds over 
which they have an entire and undisputed 
control, to election purposes, I do not say 
that I approve of such an application; all 
I ask of this House is, not this night to 
vote such an application a breach of its 
privileges. I have such doubts of the 
propriety of such an application of corpo- 
ration funds, that if any corporation were 
to ask my opinion as to their right so to 
apply the general funds of the corporation, 
my advice would be—‘Don’t do any 
thing of the kind.” And I further say, 
that if such an application of corporation 
funds shall be decided not to be illegal, 
my objections to it are so strong, that in 
my opinion, a legislative remedy should 
be resorted to, to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar application. 

Major Maberly begged leave to with- 
draw his original motion, and to substitute 
the following :—‘‘ That a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into any payment, 
or engagement to pay Election expenses, 
by the corporation of Northampton, at the 
late Election.”---The motion was agreed 
to, and a commjttee appointed. 


Corn Laws. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 22. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Bathurst rose, 
and desired, that the order for summoning 
their lordships on Monday, which had 
been made on the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, should be read. His lordship 
then said, that, although it was necessary, 
from the nature of the measure which 
would be proposed, that the proceedings 
relative to the Corn-laws should begin in 
another place, yet his noble friend had 
given notice, in consideration of the great 
importance of the question, and what he 
considered due to his own high station, 
that he should take an early opportunity 
of explaining in detail, the nature of the 
resolutions which were to be submitted to 
the other House; and he had fixed Mon- 
day for that purpose. His noble friend 
had hoped that he might be able, by his 
explanations, to arrest that conflict be- 
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tween the great interests of the state | however, help expressing his sincere regret 


which had been most unjustifiably aug- 


mented ; and, undoubtedly, there was no | 


man whose character and disposition ren- 


dered him better able to interfere with | 


effect than his noble friend. Unfortunately, 
he was now prevented from doing as he 
had proposed by his sudden illness, which 
made it impossible for him to give their 
lordships the explanations he had _ in- 
tended. He would, therefore, move that 
the order for their lordships to be 
summoned on Monday be discharged. 
Before he sat down, he thought it proper 
to state, that certain resolutions on the 
subject of the Corn-laws would be moved 
in the other House on Monday, which 
would make the substance of the measures 
to be proposed known to their lordships, 
and give them an opportunity of judging 
whether any further inquiry was necessary. 
He felt it his duty, however, to add, that 
if any of their lordships should make a 
motion for a general inquiry, to such an 
inquiry there were so many real objections, 
and it would open such a wide field for 
delay, that he should be obliged to oppose 
it. To a limited inquiry, similar objec- 
tions could not be made; and such an in- 
quiry would, probably, involve two different 
questions. The first was, into the rate at 
which the home-grower could bring his 
produce to market; and the second into 
the rate at which the importer could bring 
foreign corn into our markets. If any 
inquiry were to be made as to the first 
question, their lordships would be doing 
what had already been done to a great 
extent. Parliamentary committees had 
carefully inquired into this subject; and, 
after all that had been done, any of their 
lordships acquainted with the subject 
would form as correct an opinion of the 
sum at which the home-grower could bring 
his corn to market, as any of the witnesses 
who would be examined. As to the second 
part of the inquiry, his majesty’s govern- 
ment had thought that the information 
was deficient, and they had sent a gen- 
tleman abroad to collect information. 
The report made by that gentleman was 
before the House, and if any of their lord- 
ships should think fit to propose further 
inquiries into this part of the subject, he 
should be ready to agree to any reasonable 
proposition, 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not rise to 
make any objection to the course just pro- 
posed by the noble earl, He could not, 





on account of the illness of the noble earl 
whose motion it was proposed to discharge. 
As a public man, he was looked up to by 
the people of England, and was well qua- 
lified to be the mediator between those 
conflicting interests to which the noble 
earl had just alluded; for no man’s cha- 
racter stood higher. As a peer, there 
never was a fairer debater than the noble 
earl, whose absence their lordships all de- 
plored. But he hoped and believed that 
the friends of the noble earl would not be 
deprived of the pleasure of his society, 
whatever might be the case with that 
House. With regard to bringing forward 
the question of the Corn-laws at any 
future period, whether he should think 
proper to submit any resolutions to the 
House, or whether he should think proper 
to propose such an inquiry as that men- 
tioned by the noble earl, in whatever man- 
ner he might trouble their lordships, suffi- 
cient time must be taken for consideration ; 
for the question was of too much import- 
ance to be speedily decided. 

Lord King observed, that the noble earl 
opposite had been pleased to allude to the 
conflict of interests which he said had been 
most unjustifiably augmented ; but, if it 
had been augmented, it had been done 
by the most unjustifiable delays to which 
this question had been subjected. It was 
to be brought forward one session; it was 
then postponed to the next. It was to 
come on this year; it was then put off to 
another, and then came the dissolution of 
patliament. After what had been stated 
by the noble earl, he looked on the ques- 
tion with despondency, and almost de- 
spair, particularly as they were deprived 
of the assistance of that noble lord, whom 
he regarded as the most sincere in wish- 
ing to get rid of the Corn-laws. He had 
hoped, that before this time their lordships 
would have seen the necessity of agreeing 
to such a measure as would content the 
people. He was afraid that the plan 
would only be an alteration, and scarcely 
an improvement. He had now to present 
a petition from Blackburn. It came from 
a place at which the people were suffering 
the deepest distress. Their sufferings 
were, indeed, so great, that they were dis- 
tinguished in the midst of general distress. 
He should not be dealing fairly by their 
lordships if he did not state, that the pe- 
tition contained many hard things against 
parliament, and particularly against that 
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House. 
petition be read. After it had been read, 

Earl Stanhope said, that, although he 
was never disposed unnecessarily to reject | 
the petitions of the people, and wished to 
open the door of parliament to them as 
widely as possible, yet he held it to be in- | 
consistent with the duty which their lord- 
ships owed to themselves, to receive any 
petitions which, like the one then offered 
to their lordships, was couched in the | 
most offensive language, and contained | 
the most false statements. The Petition- 
ers said, “that the legislature had, for 
their own aggrandisement, ruined and de- 
graded the working classes.” He knew 
not that the legislature had ever done so; 
but he would say, that if they were to 
adopt any measure which went to alter the 
Corn-laws, without a full inquiry, not into | 
a part of the question, but into the whole , 
of it—any measure which went to lessen 
the supply of food—then he would say | 
that their lordships were doing what might | 
ruin not only the working classes, but all 
classes of the empire. He put it to their 
lordships, whether they would receive the 
petition, and allow themselves to be in- | 
sulted. 

Lord King was indifferent whether their | 
lordships received the petition or not. It 
had been read; but he had told their lord- 
ships before it was read, that it came from 
one of the most suffering parts of this | 
deeply-suffering country; and it was for | 
their lordships to decide, whether they 
would or not make some allowance for the 
hasty expressions of people in such a 
state. 

Earl Stanhope admitted the distress of 
the petitioners, but contended, that it did | 
not arise from measures adopted by par- | 
liament. Their lordships could. not give | 
these people higher wages, nor find them 
additional employment. He must, once | 
for all, enter his protest against the opi- | 
nion expressed in that and other petitions, | 
that the Corn-laws had anything to do | 
with low wages. The assertions of the | 
petitioners were contradicted by facts. 
Not longer ago than last session, a mea- | 
sure was adopted, having for its object to 
lower the price of corn. 

The Earl of Limerick deprecated the 
inflammatory language which had been 
frequently used on this subject, which 
had, he thought, unjustifiably augmented 
the conflict between the opposite inter- | 
ests of the country. He thought that 


His lordship moved, that the | 


pended altogethe= on man. 
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the noble baron, by having had the peti- 
tion read, and informed their lordships, 
that it contained certain expressions 
against themselves, identified himself with 
the petition. 

The petition was rejected. 

Lord King then presented, what he 


' called, a quiet, meek, humble, petition, 


not containing one word which could of- 
fend their lordships. It was from the In- 
corporated Trades of Saint Andrews. In 
presenting it, he wished to tell the noble 


lord who spoke last, that he meant to 


use the same language he always had 
used, until their lordships did what was 
right and just. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
petition from the town of Liverpool. He 


| thought it due to the petitioners, as well 


as to their lordships, to have the petition 
read. He begged leave, at the same time, 


| to express his satisfaction at learning, by 


what fell from the noble Secretary of 
State, that the great misfortune which had 
befallen his noble friend at the head of 
the government —a misfortune which 
deeply affected the public, and for which 
no man felt more than himself—would 
not occasion the postponement of the 
great public question beyond Monday 


| next. He thought it most important that 


the question should be decided as soon as 
possible; because, while it was unsettled, 
no contracts could be entered into between 
landlords and tenants. 

Lord Redesdale said, that a great mis- 


take pervaded all the reasoning of this 


and of most of the petitions on this sub- 


| ject. The petitioners all seemed to think that 


the manufacture of other commodities and 
of corn were precisely the same; whereas 
they depended 01 very different principles. 
The manufacture of other commodities de- 
The growth 
of corn depended on the seasons. In one 
season there was an abundant crop, in 
another a scarcity; while the expense of 
cultivation was the same in both years. 
It was impossible that the corn could be 


' sold for the same price in both years. 


This was a decree of Heaven, and could 


not be altered. Corn could not be sold 
at the same price in a number of succes- 


sive years; if the prayers of the petition- 
ers were complied with, and their com- 


plaints redressed, it would desolate the 
, country. 


The Corn-laws of the reign of 
Charles 2nd were founded on the peculiar 
principle which distinguished the produc- 
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tions of the agriculturist. Another mis- 
take committed by the petitioners was, in 
supposing that the cultivation of inferior 
soils was injurious to the country; which 
was not the case. If they remained unculti- 
vated, not one half of our present population 
could be subsisted. The petitioners also 
forgot, that by our present modes of culti- 
vation, corn and cattle went together. 
They supposed that, if we did not grow so 
much corn, we should have more cattle ; 
but this was founded in a mistaken notion 
of our agriculture. By our present modes 
of cultivation, we raised five or six times 
as much corn as we did three or four cen- 
turies ago. It was supposed, too, that if 
our inferior lands were not cultivated, they 
would become good grass lands; but, if 
they were so, it was only in consequence 
of their having been cultivated. By in- 
closing lands and cultivating them, they 
were made good grass lands; and, in 
consequence of our improved modes of 
cultivation, and the increased capital in- 
vested in agriculture, we now grew three 
times as much food as we did at the time of 
the restoration of king Charles 2nd, and 
had probably three times as many people. 
Corn, also, was now cheaper than it was 
at that time—at least in comparison with 
the commodities exchanged for it; and 
this, he contended, was also the conse- 
quence of our improved cultivation. To 
illustrate the difference between the manu- 
facture of corn and other commodities not 
subject to the variations of the seasons, he 
would refer to our cotton manufacture, 
Tt was said to amount to the annual value 
of thirty millions sterling. Let their 
lordships suppose, that just as it was 
ready for market, it was invaded by an 
army of moths, as the farmers produce 
sometimes was by an army of caterpillars 
—destroying one-half of the cotton; and 
that then the cotton manufacturer was re- 
quired to sell his goods for fifteen millions : 
supposing the cost of producing them 
twenty-four millions, instead of gaining 
six millions, he would lose nine. If the 
farmer were always to sell his produce at 
the same price, he would be ruined, and 
the country would te ruined also ; for, if 
the agriculturists were ruined, what would 
become of the rest of the people? Our 
old Corn-laws were founded on a correct 
view of the principles of political economy 
—not, however, of modern political eco- 
nomy. He did not allude to Dr. Adam 
Smith, who knew nothing of that beneyo- 
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lent wish to benefit the whole human race 
which distinguished our modern econo- 
mists. He did not lose sight of the differ- 
ent interests of different nations. As 
long as the human race existed, nations 
would rise up against nations, and there 
would be strife on the earth. There never 
could be that great republic of mankind 
which these writers talked of. It was in- 
cumbent on their lordships, therefore, to 
provide for the cultivation of their own 
lands, and not look for a supply of food 
from other countries. The question of 
the Corn-laws was one which could not 
be decided by theory. The decision of 
their lordships must be the result of long 
and patient inquiries, embracing every part 
of this complicated question. He could 
not, therefore, agree with the noble Secre- 
tary of State in his views, as to an in- 
quiry into one single and minor topic. 
He hoped their lordships would not consi- 
der the question in one point of view only, 
and with reference to one interest, but 
would include in their inguiries all the 
points of view possible, and all the inter- 
ests of the country; above all, he hoped 
they would never lose sight of that great 
interest which supplied the people with 
food.. There was one part of the petition 
which their lordships had just rejected, 
which aimed directly at the existence of 
the British constitution. What was it 
that had preserved the constitution of this 
country so long? What! but that it was 
founded on the property of the country. 
No government could exist which was not 
founded on property ; and he would have 
their lordships take care how they adopted 
any measure which reduced the landed in- 
terest still lower. If this interest were 
further beat down than it was at present, 
it would be reduced to nothing, and the 
constitution would be destroyed. He 
hoped, before any measure was adopted by 
their lordships, that they would go into a 
much more extensive inquiry than the one 
recommended by the noble Secretary of 
State. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Hy 
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HWOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 22. 

Corn Laws — EQuaLizaTION OF 
Conrracts.| Mr. J. Maxwell presented 
a petition from the productive classes of 
Renfrew, praying for Reform, a free trade 
in Corn, and an Equalization of Contracts. 
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The genius and spirit of the constitution, 
the hon. member said, seemed to justify 
the extension of suffrage to those who 
paid taxes; and the result of such ex- 
tension would produce greater economy 
in government. A free trade in corn 
would partly indemnify the artisan and 
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| a paper monopoly. Then, as to Scotland, 


they inquired into the currency of that 
country, and the result was, that they 
left it as itwas. Then again, they neither 
inquired into, nor touched at all upon, the 
currency of Ireland. This was the sort of 
interference—this the description of policy 


labourer for the evils induced by the | —which they called legislation ! 


rivalry of mechanical labour, without dis- 


Lord Folkestone charged ministers with 


turbing the general law for agricultural supineness in having so long neglected the 


protection. A revision of contracts would 
preserve the debtor from being defrauded 
by his creditor under false pretences, avert 
the risk of national bankruptcy, and give 
the sanction of public opinion, and its 
security, to the creditor of the state. A 
contrary course contributed to discontent, 
increase of poor-rates, and unjust revolu- 
tions in property; and when monied, as 
well as commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural, income should be reduced 
30 per cent—as the currency which repre- 
sented, as well as measured, all income, 
had already been by the return to cash 
payments; the levying taxes to pay the 
interest of the debt, and to defray the 
expenses of the state, might become im- 
practicable. 

Mr. E. Davenport took occasion to com- 
plain of the conduct of Ministers, with 
respect to the question of the currency. 
He had already given a vague notice on 
the subject; and he believed that, in con- 
sequence of this threat, ministers had 
been induced to put off the consideration 
of the Corn question from the day for 
which they had originally given notice. 
He would now take the opportunity of 
saying, that he would redeem the pledge 
which he had given, and take a speedy 
opportunity of formally bringing the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. member had not conclud- 
ed by giving this general notice, he should 
scarcely have been able to comprehend 
exactly what he was at. But, if he sup- 
posed that government had been induced 
to postpone the Corn question on account 
of any thing he might have said in that 
House, or what any one might have said 
any where else, he could only undertake 
to give to such an assertion a peremptory 
denial. 

Mr. Maberly complained of the manner 
in which ministers had acted with respect 
to the currency question. They first tam- 
pered with the currency of England with- 
out inquiry. Without inquiry they created 


| 





vital question of the currency. Their 
conduct gave rise to the inference, that 


| they had altered their opinions upon the 


subject ; for they had failed to carry into 

effect the principles which they set out 

with avowing. There was a tampering 

already going on with the currency; and, 

under such circumstances, the question 

could never be said to be settled. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


CriminaL Laws—BiLts FoR THE 
Conso.ipation or.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
rose to bring forward his promised mo- 
tion. He had now, he said, agreeably 
to that motion, to apply to the House for 
leave to bring in four bills, having for 
their object the simplification and conso- 
lidation of the statutes relating to the 
Criminal Laws. The first of those bills 
was intended to consolidate and amend 
the laws relating to theft, and the various 
offences connected therewith. The second 
was to amend the law relating to another 
class of offence against the subject, name- 
ly, a wilful and malicious injury of pro- 
perty. The third bill for which he should 
move, would be to consolidate and amend 
the laws relating to remedies against the 
hundred. And the fourth bill which he 
should submit to the notice of the House, 
would have the effect of repealing such 
statutes as would be superseded by the 
three first bills, in order not to encumber 
the Statute-book, by the introduction of 
separate acts of parliament for the attain- 
ment of that object. By this means, the 
three bills which he had already named 
would not be impeded in their operation, 
by clauses and enactments contrary to 
their spirit. He had entered last session 
so fully into the policy and necessity of 
amending the criminal statutes, that he 
was not sure whether it was at all neces- 
sary to enforce the reasoning which he 
then used, or to trouble the House with a 
repetition of his views, notwithstanding 
some of the members whom he had now 
the honour to address were not in parlia- 
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ment on that occasion. Indeed, it requir- 
ed no very powerful reasoning to show the 
necessity and policy of consolidating the 
criminal laws of this country, and of sim- 
plifying, as much as possible, those 
statutes relating to crime and misde- 
meanour, which had hitherto created so 
much error and confusion in our courts of 
justice. Such a course as that of revising 
and consolidating confused and unintelli- 
gible statutes appeared so consistent with 
reason and common sense, that he scarce- 
ly thought it necessary to adduce any 
arguments in its favour, where all whom 
he had the honour to address must agree 
in the necessity of the measure. He was 
therefore quite satisfied that the House 
would sanction the part which he had 
taken, and confirm the support which his 
predecessor had given to the subject. The 
House, however, was not called upon to 
give a blind judgment: on the contrary, 
he wished and expected that honourable 
gentlemen would reserve to themselves 
the power of expressing an opinion on a 
subject of such vital importance. Al- 
though, however, he had suggested many 
changes, he had not, after all, proposed 
any very important alterations in the cri- 
minal statutes; because he was desirous 
of proceeding gradually in the course of 
improvement, and to avoid as much as 
possible the use of rash experiments. 
What he wished was, to collect all that 
was valuable from existing statutes, and 
to preserve from a mass of contradiction 
and confusion, various clauses and pro- 
visions introduced at different periods into 
our criminal laws. He was desirous of 
selecting all that was worthy of being pre- 
served, in order to present to the House 
a useful and efficient statute, and thus to 
place as it were in juxta-position all the 
law connected with the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the country. It was his wish to 
abolish every part of the criminal statutes 
that could not with safety be acted on, 
and to accommodate the laws relating to 
crime to the present circumstances of the 
country, and the improved state of society. 

Feeling, therefore, that the House would 
agree, in principle at least, to the mea- 
sures which he intended to propose, he 
did not think it necessary to trouble them 
with any further arguments, but would 
proceed at once to explain the. present 
state of the law relating to theft, which 
was the subject of his first bill. It was 
the practice, in criminal courts of justice, 
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to distinguish between grand and petty 
larceny, and to award different punish- 
ments for each crime. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the only difference between 
them consisted in the amount of the pro- 
perty stolen; for thus. the law stood on 
the subject. If a man was convicted of 
stealing an article under the value of one 
shilling, it was simple larceny, punishable 
at the option of the magistrate before 
whom the case was heard ; but, if the pro- 
perty stolen exceeded one shilling in value, 
the crime was called grand larceny, to 
which a capital punishment was attached. 
Now, after giving to the subject his best 
consideration, he could not see the neces- 
sity of retaining the distinction which the 
law laid down in these cases. There were 
many inferior courts spread throughout 
this country, which had power to take 
cognizance of, and to try persons charged 
with, the crime of petty larceny, but who 
had not power to try for the crime of 
grand larceny. The consequence of this 
was, that both courts and prosecutors, 
feeling the great expense and inconveni- 
ence of sending persons charged with these 
offences to be tried by the higher tribu- 
nals, agreed to evade the law, by stating 
in the indictment, that the value of the 
article stolen was less than one shilling. 
These instances, it was true, were not 
very creditable to the parties concerned, 
but they furnished ample reasons for abo- 
lishing all distinctions between grand and 
petty larceny. He would, therefore, unite 
the different species of the crime of lar- 
ceny under one general law; and he 
would fix, as the maximum of punish- 
ment, a sentence of transportation for 
seven years. It was hitherto the custom 
to mitigate the sentences affixed to the 
crime of grand larceny; but he owned he 
could not see the reason why, if the power 
existed, a criminal convicted of this crime 
should not be transported for stealing to 
the value of two shillings. There was a 
material difference between grand and 
simple larceny, when a prisoner was twice 
convicted. A man who repeated the 
crime of grand larceny, was liable to a 
sentence of death, without benefit of 
clergy. He meant to propose, that the 
capital punishment should be dispensed 
with in this instance. He would propose 
also to do away with a term which had 
long been mixed up with the criminal law 
of England. He meant the “ benefit of 
clergy.” It was extremely difficult to 
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apply the term 
clergy” to any particular crime, and to 
say what was a clergyable offence. It 
appeared to him, that the law in this par- 
ticular should be simplified. Instead of 
saying, therefore, that the man who com- 
mits grand larceny a second time was 
guilty of a capital offence, without bene- 
fit of clergy, he proposed to substitute the 
punishment of transportation for life. 
This would serve to make the law more 
clear and intelligible; and he was sure 
that the House would go with him in every 
alteration he proposed, whereby the num- 
ber of capital crimes might be lessened. 
Thus, the man convicted of grand larceny 
a second time would no longer be subject 
to death. In proposing this alteration he 
was aware, however, that it was not very 
material; as it rarely occurred that the 
penalty of death was put in force when a 
man was convicted of grand larceny a 
second time; but it was right at the same 
time, that the law in this particular should 
be clear and determinate; for it was one 
of the just objections brought by foreign- 
ers against the criminal laws of England, 
that we condemned men to death for 
crimes, who were never executed, and 
whose sentence was, in fact, never intend- 
ed to be carried into effect. It would 
therefore be a material improvement, if in 
every available instance, we could erase 
capital punishments from the Statute-book, 
and provide milder punishments, and 
thereby avoid the mockery of condemning 
men to death, merely because that penalty 
was attached to the crime which they had 
committed. He proposed also to miti- 
gate the penalty for stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the value of forty shillings. Ac- 
cording to the law, as it now stood, the 
penalty of death was attached to that 
crime. A distinction, however, he con- 
ceived should be made; and there were 
cases in which the punishment of death 
might be considered harsh and unneces- 
sary. He therefore meant to propose, 
that the sum of forty shillings should be 
raised to a higher amount; by which 
means the number of capital convictions 
for this species of crime would be consi- 
derably diminished. He was not prepared 
to say whether or no it might not be ne- 
cessary to go further in the plan of reduc- 
ing the number of capital convictions. 


Much had lately been done, and much 
remained to do; but he thought he might 
claim some credit to himself for having 
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done more towards the great and impor- 
tant object of improving and consolidating 
the criminal statutes of this country, than 
any other individual who had gone before 
him. He never was an advocate for the 
infliction of capital punishments, and he 
thought it would be found, on comparing 
the executions for the last five years, in 
which he had presided at the home de- 
partment, that they had not increased in 
number, as compared with those that had 
taken place in former years. Willing as 
he felt, however, to reduce the amount 
of capital convictions, he advised the 
House not to be led away too far by mis- 
taken feelings. If parliament were to 
proceed too rapidly to overthrow the exist- 
ing enactments, a strong prejudice might 
arise in the country against measures 
that were intended for the public good ; 
and thus the great object of justice and 
humanity might be defeated. 

With respect to the law relative to 
malicious injuries to property, which his 
second bill was intended to embrace, he 
conceived that it might be beneficially 
altered, and confined within proper limits. 
He conceived the punishment attached to 
the crime of cutting down hop-fences, 
stakes, hedges, &c., was neither clearly 
nor properly defined; and therefore he 
proposed to abrogate the law altogether, 
and try the effects of a milder punishment. 
Without entering more fully into the par- 
ticular clauses of each bill, of which the 
committee, whose appointment he anti- 
cipated, could best judge; he would 
now only refer to the general principles 
upon which he came forward to claim the 
countenance and support of the House. 
Notwithstanding the very able assistance 
he had had, he felt considerable difficulty 
in drawing up the bills which he hoped to 
be allowed to introduce; owing to the 
number of abstruse and unintelligible 
phrases which he found it necessary to 
use, in compliance with the usage of the 
law in’ this particular. The endless repe- 
tition of words; the confusion of the sin- 
gular and plural number; the frequent 
use of the words “ party or parties,” “ de- 
fendant or defendants,” ‘ corporations,” 
or “ person,” had always, he confessed, 
puzzled him beyond measure, whenever 
he had occasion to refer to an act of par- 
liament. He had, therefore, in the bills 
which he had framed, avoided as much as 
possible the confusion arising from the 
frequent introduction of words and phrases ; 
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and at the commencement of each bill, 
he had defined the precise punishment for 
each particular crime, adding to the end 
of the bill, in order to remove any doubt 
occasioned by the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage, that the word ‘“ person,” when 
mentioned in the body of the bill, should 
be taken to mean the party accused, whe- 
ther man, woman, or child, and that the 
same should hold good, with regard to 
owner, defendant, or defendants, or by 
whatever term the accused party might be 
designated. 

Whilst he was upon the subject of the 
criminal laws, he wished to say a few 
words on a subject which was intimately 
connected with the question. It would be 
in the recollection of the House, that some 
years ago, a parliamentary commission was 
appointed, to inquire into the state of the 
several courts of law, and into the fees and 
emoluments of the judges. All those 
venerable and respected individuals sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the investigation ; yet, 
in the minor and subordinate courts of 
justice no inquiry had been made respect- 
ing the nature and amount of fees and 
other emoluments of the persons officiating 
in them. He had heard, and he believed, 
that great abuses existed in those courts, 
For instance, the other day, a demand was 
made for heavy fees, from persons who had 
actually been acquitted of the crimes with 
which they had been charged. The House 
must see the manifest impropriety of 
tolerating such a monstrous anomaly. So 
that it would have been mercy to the 
accused if the judge had found him guilty, 
because in that case his punishment would 
have been less by the amount of fees which, 
as an acquitted man, he was called upon 
to pay. A man acquitted by a jury of his 
country, should be free of any such odious 
impost, and any attempt to punish him, 
either in his person or his pocket, after 
that acquittal, was a direct libel on our 
boasted trial by jury. He was, therefore, 
strongly inclined to recommend an inquiry 
into the fees of officers attached to the 
minor courts of law. The office of sub- 
sheriff he also considered ought to be 
inquired into, It was an office with which 
he was himself very little acquainted. He 
only knew that, in some counties, the fees 
amounted to 600/. or 700/. a year, and 
that the situations were eagerly sought for, 
while the office of sheriff was considered 
so much the reverse of desirable, that 
applications were constantly made by 
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gentlemen appointed to be relieved from 
serving. He would, therefore, should he 
see occasion, submit a proposition to the 
House, to inquire into the fees and emolu- 
ments attached to the office of sub-sheriff ; 
an appointment with regard to which he 
should wish to be enlightened. 

The office of coroner was also one, in 
which he conceived improvement might be 
made. ‘The coroners of England had, in a 
body, petitioned parliament, praying for an 
increase of salary, and representing how 
very inadequately they were paid. He 
found, however, that although the office 
of coroner was burthened with so many 
wants, it was a situation which, somehow 
or other, gave rise to very considerable 
competition whenever it became vacant. 
He, indeed, had heard of instances, in 
which contests for the situation of coroner 
had been as expensively carried on as in 
contested elections for the return of mem- 
bers of parliament. He should be happy 
to hear, therefore, how it was that coroners 
were so inadequately paid, and that the 
office was nevertheless so greedily sought 
after. The offices of clerk of the peace 
and clerk of the assize ought also to be 
investigated, with a view to ascertain the 
nature and amount of fees attached to 
such appointment. Without throwing out 
any insinuation against individuals holding 
those offices, he wished to know by what 
authority those fees were demanded. 
Another office requiring investigation was 
that of clerk to magistrates. It would 
also be desirable to ascertain the amount 
of fees demanded and taken by such per- 
sons, and the authority under which they 
were demanded. Without pointing out 
particular cases, there were instances 
enough of the misconduct of magistrates’ 
clerks; and that honourable and inde- 
pendent body, the magistrates of the 
country, should be careful who they 
appointed to fill those situations. These 
points, though not immediately connected 
with the bills which he meant to move for, 
were, nevertheless, connected with the 
due administration of justice, and were 
therefore points to which the attention of 
the House should be particularly called. 

There might be some individuals who 
might think that the alte tions which he 
was now suggesting, were founded, after 
all, more upon theoretical reasoning than 
practical experience. He had not as yet 
found, however, that the propositions which 
he had already submitted to the House, 
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with regard to the improvement of the 
criminal law had failed of their effect. In 
proof of which he might mention the bill 
for the better regulation of juries, which 
had lately come into operation. He knew 
it was objected to the measures which he 
should now have the honour to propose, 
that if they passed into law it would soon 
be necessary to come down to parliament 
with fresh laws to amend the new ones. 
He had not heard, however, of any such 
result from the act for the better adminis- 
tration of justice which he introduced last 
session. He was not aware that the act 
giving power to magistrates to accept of 
bail in cases of doubtful felony had not 
been attended by good effects; on the 
contrary, he had heard it well spoken of, 
and he was, therefore, fortified by past 
experience in anticipating great practical 
good from the measures which he was 
about to propose. He certainly had heard 
of objections to another of his bills, which, 
if founded in truth or justice, would lead 
him to disparage his own exertions. The 
bill which he alluded to had passed last 
session, and its object was to facilitate the 
course of justice, by providing that poor 
persons, who were prosecutors in cases of 
misdemeanor, should be enabled to seek 
justice at the public expense. He was 
not prepared to contend, that the county 
rate should bear the whole of this burthen, 
but he thought it but just and proper that 
prosecutors who had not the means of 
obtaining justice themselves, should be 
enabled to do so at the expense of the 
county in which they lived. It was said 
that, in the county of Surrey, an enormous 
expense had been incurred, in consequence 
of the endeavours which had been used by 
the police to discover the perpetrators of 
an atrocious murder, which was still in- 
volved in mystery. The whole of the 
expense attending that occurrence was 
said to be the effect of his bill. But his 
bill had nothing whatever to do with the 
expense incurred on that occasion; and 
although he had paid money, on account 
of the transaction, from the Home-office, 
yet not a farthing was drawn from the 
county in consequence of the existence of 
that bill. To quote another instance of 
the spirit with which that bill had been 
treated by some: It was said, that the 
expense incurred by bringing up witnesses 
for prosecutions in the last sessions at 
Westminster, the Old Bailey, and Clerk- 
enwell, were enormous, and considerably 
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disproportioned, when compared with the 
charges of former years. He found the 
following charge in print :—“ Last year 
the expense incurred for witnesses to 
attend Westminster, the Old Bailey, and 
Clerkenwell, sessions amounted to the sum 
of 2,343/., whereas, in the former year, 
the expense for witnesses was only 1,297/., 
the expense this year being nearly double : 
so much for Mr. Peel’s bill.” This state- 
ment, however, was as untrue as the infer- 
ence attempted to be drawn from it was 
unfair. The number of felonies tried at 
those sessions this year was five hundred 
and twenty one; and the year before, the 
number tried was four hundred and six, so 
that there was only an increase of one 
hundred and forty five cases; and those 
were very aggravated cases, in which the 
prosecutors were of the lowest order, and 
were consequently obliged to be supported 
during the time occupied by the trials, in 
which they were called as witnesses ; and 
after all, the sum which the court admitted 
for their expenses amounted to no more 
than 145/. So far was the expense from 
being doubled, that it was only the trifling 
sum which he had just mentioned. 

He hoped that the statement into which 
he had just entered would induce gentle- 
men to pause before they came to the con- 
clusion, that the alterations which he had 
made in the criminal laws had tended to 
increase the expense of administering 
them. There were some gentlemen, he 
believed, of opinion, that the law ought to 
remain as it now was, on account of the 
expense necessarily incurred in altering 
it; whilst there were others, who entirely 
scouted the question of expense, and 
thought that in his alterations of the law, 
he had by no means gone farenough. To 
the latter he would say, that he was not 
inclined to proceed hastily in experiments 
on legislation; and tothe former, to those 
he meant who complained of the expense, 
he would observe, that, by adopting the 
course of devolving upon single individuals 
the consideration of particular laws, instead 
of devolving upon a commission of several 
individuals the consideration of the whole 
system of our criminal law, the whole 
charge to which he had subjected the 
country by his jury bill, and the other 
bills which he had introduced in the five 
years during which he had acted as Secre- 
tary of State, did not amount to more 
than 1,200/. He declared upon his 
honour, that he doubted whether so much 
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progress would have been made in the task 
of consolidating the laws, or whether the 
labour already performed would have been 
performed half so well, by a commission 
consisting of individuals with salaries of 
1,500/. a year, as it had been performed 
by the individuals who had assisted him 
for a much slighter remuneration. One 
advantage attending the quiet and steady 
course which he had pursued was this— 
that he had been able to procure the 
assistance of the judges in the revision of 
the bills which he had submitted to parlia- 
ment. They had given the most willing 
attention to the various new clauses which 
had been introduced into those bills by 
the learned gentleman who had prepared 
them: and he had received from them all 
the most valuable assistance, because he 
had not overburthened them with too many 
applications at once. Some gentlemen 
might think it an easy task to form a 
criminal code; but he would appeal to the 
noble lord opposite (Althorp), who had 
undertaken to consolidate the law upon 
one subject only, whether the difficulties 
in detail of such a measure were not 
infinitely greater than would appear at first 
sight to any person who was unacquainted 
with them. 

He must also say, that he had another 
motive for proceeding gradually and slowly 
in this matter. It was necessary to carry 
along with him all the instruments en- 
gaged in the administration of justice ; for 
if too many changes were suddenly made 
in the laws of daily and ordinary occur- 
rence, and if what was declared law was 
not executed well, no advantage would 
result to the country. He was aware, 
that a more splendid fame might be 
acquired by attaching his name to the 
introduction of a new code of law, as had 
been done elsewhere; but greater advan- 
tage to the country would be gained by 
convincing the people, who were justly 
attached to their ancient institutions, that 
the circumstances which had given rise to 
them, were either altered or gone by; that 
they could be amended and improved ; 
and that the rust and impurity which they 
had acquired, by the lapse of time and 
carelessness of legislation, could be removed 
without injuring their substance or impair- 
ing their strength. The House would 
confer greater benefits on the people by 
reconciling them te the improvements 
which it sanctioned, and by showing them 
that those improvements could be made 
VOL, XVI. 
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without any practical inconvenience, than 
by attempting too much at once in the 
shape of innovation, and by leading them 
away by splendid illusions of general im- 
provement. He would be content, if by 
his humble efforts, a gradual reform could 
be effected in our criminal law, without 
leading to any great practical inconve- 
nience: and he trusted that, so far from 
dissatisfaction being excited by the at- 
tempts of the House to accommodate 
ancient usages to the necessities of modern 
times, the attachment of the people to 
those usages would be increased, by their 
being convinced that the foundations of 
those usages were only widened to receive 
additional strength, and that it was wiser 
to amend them where they were defective, 
than to maintain them steadily because 
they were antiquated imperfections. He 
would now move, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for consolidating and amend - 
ing the laws in England, relative to 
Larceny, Burglary, and Robbery.” 

Lord Althorp returned thanks to the 
right hon. Secretary, for the great pro- 
gress which he had already made in amend- 
ing the criminal code of the country. He 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman, 
that it was necessary to proceed cautiously 
in the task which he had undertaken, inas- 
much as nothing was more dangerous than 
inconsiderate legislation upon matters of a 
criminal nature. He admitted, that the 
increasing amount of county rates for 
some years past was a subject worthy the 
serious consideration of every gentleman 
who stood in the situation which he filled 
as a county member. The reason why 
the expenses of prosecutions at the quar- 
ter sessions was less than those at the as- 
sizes was, because the first underwent the 
revision of the magistrates who had to pay 
them. He trusted that the right hon. 
gentleman would consider whether some 
measure might not be devised to assimilate 
the scale of expenses at the assizes to that 
used at the quarter sessions. He was 
fully convinced that the laws relative to 
malicious injury to property required 
amendment ; inasmuch as they had filled 
our gaols with criminals for comparatively 
trifling and insignificant offences. He 
also thought that the laws relative to 
poaching had been recently applied to 
many cases which were not intended to be 
affected by them. Inconclusion, he intreated 
the right hon. gentleman to accept his tri- 
bute of applause for the benefit which he 
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had conferred upon the country, by bring- 
ing these questions fairly under the con- 
sideration of parliament. 

Sir George Chetwynd said, that having 
for many years been in the habit of su- 
perintending the administration of the 
laws as a magistrate, he could but express 
his gratitude to the right hon. gentleman, 
not only for the improvements which hehad 
already introduced, but for those which he 
was about to introduce into our criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the present 
was one of those occasions in which it was 
the duty of all those who felt strongly, to 
attempt to give utterance to the feelings 
under which they laboured. In all the 
admirable address which the House had 
just heard from the lips of the right hon. 
Secretary there was only one part to 
which he was inclined to make any excep- 
tion, and that was the part in which 
the right hon. gentleman had told them, 
that it was possible that by pursuing a dif- 
ferent course from that which he had fol- 
lowed, a more splendid fame might have 
been acquired. Upon that point alone, 
he begged leave to express his dissent. 
The right hon. gentleman was mistaken. 


A more slpendid fame than that which he | 


had already earned could not be acquired, 
and the right hon. gentleman must have 
seen the earnest of that fame, which he 
would enjoy to the latest posterity, in the 
applauses which he had already received 
from men of all parties in the country— 
applauses which stamped on his exertions 
a reputation, which no future act of the 
right hon. gentleman would be able to de- 
stroy [cheers]. The right hon. gentleman 
had to deal with a subject which many 
great and good men, who had gone before 
him, had attempted, but in vain, toremedy. 
Those who preceded the right hon. gen- 
tleman had, however, only the will. For- 
tunately for himself, and fortunately for 
his country, the right hon. gentleman had 
likewise the power; and, with the power 
and the will combined, it was impossible 
that he should not, if he lived, see the best 
results emanate out of his exertions. If 
one.of the persons to whom he alluded— 
if one of those great minds, who had 
formed plans for the good of mankind—if 
the man who’ once represented his consti- 
tuents in that House, and held the seat 
which he now so unworthily held—if sir 
Samuel Romilly, who had so often regretted 
the state of the criminal law, and breathed 
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so many ardent prayers for its alteration 
and amendment—if he could now look 
upon what had been done, and see the 
promise of still greater and more im- 
portant reformations likely to be fulfilled, 
he would, indeed, exclaim, that he had not 
lived in vain. If he saw seated in the 
chair of legal reformation, which it had 
been his ambition to fill, a gentleman so 
worthy to occupy his place, he would wil- 
lingly resign into his hand, all the great 
plans he had formed for the benefit of 
mankind—and the reformation of the 
criminai code. That there must be jarring 
opinions upon changes of such magnitude, 
every man would allow; but when the test 
had been applied—when it was seen that 
what had been done was done successfully, 
and that the means were sufficient to the 
end—when it was proved that the alterations 
were as wisely conceived, as the mode of 
carrying them into effect was practically 
beneficial, he could not but implore the 
right hon. gentleman not to pause in his 
career, but, by pursuing the same wise, tem- 
perate, and vigilant, course, consummate 
the glorious work whichhe had undertaken. 
It had often been his unfortunate duty to 
convey to the House the sentiments of his 
constituents, when they were not in ap- 
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‘hon. gentleman and his colleagues: ,he, 
| therefore, thought it a happiness to have 


to convey to the right hon. gentleman the 








| sentiments of the same body, when they 


were loudly expressed in his favour. What 
he was going to mention was, perhaps, 
hardly worth the right hon. gentleman’s 
notice, still he trusted that the right 
hon. gentleman would not despise it. It 
was a custom in the city which he had 
the honour to represent, for the con- 
stituent. body to have an anniversary 
mecting with their representatives; in 
which the constituent body communicated 
to those representatives the sentiments on 
which they thought that their representa- 
tives ought to act, and which were held 
up to them as worthy of admiration. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would not 
think that he was obtruding an improper 
fact upon his attention, when he told him 
that, upon every such recent anniversary, 
his name had been held up as among those 
which were considered to be ranked with 
the benefactors of their country. He saw 
the chancellor of the Exchequer smile : he 
could not help it—there were certain pre- 
judices to be evercome, On many ques- 
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tions the right hon. Secretary had pursued a 


course which was not very congenial to the 
feelings of the electors of Westminster; but, 
on this subject, they only saw in him a re- 
former of great abuses, and a man who 
was doing all he could to benefit his coun- 
try. He owed the House an apology for 
introducing this matter into the discussion : 
but he trusted that, insignificant as it 
might appear to some members, it would 
encourage the right hon. Secretary not to 
delay in his praise-worthy career. He 
anticipated for the right hon. gentleman a 
more splendid fame than the modesty of 
the right hon. gentleman would permit 
him to anticipate for himself. He had 
laid the basis for being a great man, by 
showing himself to be a good one [Cheers]. 

Mr. Sykes objected to the power given 
by certain bills to convict offenders by 
summary process before one magistrate. 
As a magistrate he did not like the respon- 
sibility thus thrown upon him; and, as 
a man, he would prefer that the convic- 
tion should take place before two magis- 
trates. In all attempts to improve the 
criminal justice of the country, attention 
should be paid to the county rates, which 
were now increasing, in all parts of the 
country, to an alarming extent. Indeed, 
in one place with which he was acquainted, 
the county rates were greater in amount 
than the poor-rates were thirty years ago. 
In conclusion, he applauded the right hon. 
Secretary for proceeding, step by step, in 
his attemptstoamend the criminal jurispru- 
dence of his country. 

Mr. Cripps said, that it was unnecessary 
for him to offer more than one word on 
the excellence of the measures which had 
been proposed by the right hon. Secretary. 
The improvements which he had already 
made in our criminal law were above all 
praise; as were also those which he had 
now suggested. In reply to the observa- 
tions of the hon. member for Hull, on the 
impropriety of giving one magistrate a sum- 
mary power of conviction, he observed, 
that it was necessary that one magistrate 
should have that power, as there were 
many parts of the country in which it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get two magistrates. The increase 
in the county rates was occasioned by two 
causes very dissimilar—the increase of 
crime, of road-making and bridge-making 
throughout the country. He was extremely 
glad that the subject had attracted the 
notice of the right hon. Secretary. 
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Mr. Batley returnéd his thanks to the 
right hon. gentleman for the admirable 
speech which he had that evening delivered. 
He was quite convinced that the compre- 
hensive plans disclosed in that speech 
would have the effect of diminishing the 
amount of capital punishment. He would 
not trouble the House further than by 
saying, that the right hon. gentleman had 
achieved for himself a permanent fame, 
and that his exertions were calculated to 
produce the most salutary results on the 
morals of society. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should be 
guilty of great. injustice to the House, if 
he did not briefly express the gratitude 
which he felt for the general support which 
his proposed measures had received. It 
was most gratifying to him to observe a 
complete oblivion of all party and personal 
feeling, when the object before the House 
was an endeavour to effect a great public 
benefit. Such a support was the most 
honourable testimony that could be borne 
to the utility of his efforts, and the up- 
rightness of his intentions. He would not, 
on the present occasion, make any ob- 
servations on the subject which had been 
alluded to by an hon. gentleman opposite ; 
he meant the melancholy increase of crime. 
He had, however, caused comparative 
tables to be drawn up, and he was sorry 
to observe, but he owed it to justice to 
declare, that the comparison of the goat 
with former periods was not satisfactory. 
Perhaps, however, the overgrown amount 
of the population might be adduced as one 
of the reasons which produced that un- 
favourable result. That, however, this 
subject had not escaped his attention, and 
that he meant to endeavour to apply some 
remedy for the evil, must be obvious to 
the hon. gentleman, as he had given notice 
of a motion for an inquiry into the state 
of the police within ten miles of the me- 
tropolis. When that motion came for- 
ward, the whole question could be dis- 
cussed. 

Leave was given to bring in the several 
bills. 
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Carnoric Emanctpation.] Viscount 
Lorton rose to present a petition from the 
Protestant Inhabitants of the county of 
Sligo, against granting any further con- 
——"y to the Catholics; and in present- 
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ing it, he begged to say a few words on the 
subject matter of the Petition. He wished 
to see an emancipation in Ireland—he was 
an advocate for emancipation—but it was 
the emancipation of the Protestants, not 
the emancipation of those who urged their 
claims in a manner hostile to the consti- 
tution of the country. He could assure 
their lordships, that the Protestants were 
persecuted and proscribed in Ireland, and 
would be forced out of the country or an- 
nihilated, if they were not protected. 
There was a Roman Catholic parliament 
sitting at Dublin, which had been more 
outrageous since an act of parliament had 
been passed to put it down. The Catholic 
Association continued its meetings, and 
was more mischievous than ever. At first, 
the higher orders stood aloof; but after 
the Catholic clergy gave it their coun- 
tenance, it was joined by all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest, and all the 
members were as zealous in the cause as 
the first furious demagogues. Such was 
the power of the Pope in Ireland over the 
minds of those who were members of his 
church, that not only were the most bitter 
denunciations uttered against every thing 
Protestant, against the established Church, 
and institutions of the country, but even 
the Protestant gentry were held forth to 
the infuriated peasants as fit subjects for 
assassination. Their lordships must be 
well acquainted with the Philippics deli- 
vered by O’Connell and Sheil, the latter 
of whom had, in the most dastardly manner, 
attacked his royal highness, the late com- 
mander-in-chief, at the very moment that 
he was on hisdeath-bed. Thespeeches of 
these and other demagogues had excited 
the peasants to such a pitch of fury, that 
a rebellion was apprehended ; and, should 
it break out, he hoped that the most prompt 
measures would be taken to prevent the 
Catholic leaders from leaving Ireland. 
They ought not to be suffered to escape 
with impunity, after they had set the 
country in a blaze. Sheil had stated, in 
one of his speeches, that Ireland might 
easily be invaded by means of steam: but 
he would contend that this new discovery 
afforded the best protection against sudden 
surprise'on the part of a foreign enemy, 
and that one British company could furnish 
more steam-vessels than were to be found 
in all Europe besides. The Popish dema- 
gogues were playing the game of brag, and 
if they were resolutely met, they would, 
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their skulking places. The priests were 
so exasperated by the progress which the 
reformation was making in Ireland, that 
their rage knew no bounds. His lordship 
here referred to an extract of a speech 
alleged to have been delivered by a Catholic 
priest, in consequence of a bible meeting. 
The extract concluded with these words— 
** Blood has been shed in France, in Spain, 
and in Italy, and why shall not Ireland 
assert her rights?” Here was a sample of 
the spirit by which the Irish priesthood 
were influenced. This language was ut- 
tered on the 18th of June, in the chapel of 
Roscommon, immediately on the eve of the 
election. He maintained, that it would 
be of the greatest benefit, both to Protest- 
ants and Catholics, to free them from the 
furious bigotry of men who would, if they 
had the power, crush the bodies of the 
former, upon the same principle that they 
now kept the minds of the latter in gross 
ignorance. Besides the petition which he 
should now present, he had also petitions 
to lay before their lordships, from the 
bishops and clergy of the dioceses of Elphin, 
Kilalla, and Clogher, and two petitions 
from the county of Monaghan. Before 
he sat down, he would read a passage from 
a letter addressed to a noble friend of his 
by that notable Jesuit, who wrote under 
the signature of I. K. L.(Dr. Doyle). The 
following was the language of a man whose 
influence was paramount with the Catho- 
lics :—* I think the church establishment 
must fall sooner or later; its merits in 
Ireland are too well known—it has been 
brought to the light, and its works being 
such as do not bear the light, it will, it 
must, suffer loss as soon as an impartial 


judgment can be passed upon it. Clamour, 


bigotry, enthusiasm, and a spirit of selfish- 
ness, constitute its present chief support. 
It derives no aid from reason, justice, or 
public utility. Its old connection with 
the Crown, and that aversion to experi- 
mental innovation, which characterizes 
every wise government, unite to defend it ; 
but, if the passions of the people were 
calmed, some man with the spirit and power 
of Burke, who arranged that chaos, ‘ the 
Civil List,’ and purified, without injuring 
them, the revenues and prerogatives of the 
Crown itself—some such man would arise 
and free the nation from the reproach of 
the Irish temporal establishment; he 
would relieve religion from an incubus, 
and the land of the country, with its pro- 
prietors and cultivators, from an intolerable 
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pressure. The concession of the Catholic 
claims would hasten the desirable result, 
not by any revolutionary movement, as 
your lordship seems to apprehend, but by 
removing an immense barrier, which the 
agitation of those claims now opposes to 
the progress of reason and justice, and by 
uniting all classes of Irishmen in labouring 
to renovate their country, and to restore 
her, divided and almost lifeless as she is, 
to a state of health and vigour. We, in 
Ireland, have been accustomed to view it 
from our infancy; and, when men gaze for 
a considerable time at the most hideous 
monster, they can view it with diminished 
horror; but a man of reflection, living in 
Ireland, and coolly observing the workings 
of the church establishment, would seek 
for some likeness to it only amongst the 
priests of Juggernaut, who sacrifice the 
poor naked human victims to their impure 
and detestable idols.” Such was the pro- 
duction from the pen of I. K. L. of whom 
their lordships must have heard so much. 
He had one more remark to offer, which 
was, that there now existed in Ireland a 
secret inquisition, which worked its way 
into every family, and he called upon 
their lordships to adopt the most prompt 
measures to counteract it. 

Lord King said, that the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, who, at the 
commencement of the session, had recom- 
mended that long speeches should not be 
made on presenting petitions, must make 
an exception in favour of the noble viscount 
opposite, whose sentiments on this question 
were so congenial with his own. ‘The 
noble viscount told their lordships, that 
the Protestants of Ireland were an op- 
pressed and proscribed people. The best 
answer which could be given to the speech 
of the noble lord, was to be found in a 
petition which he intended to present. He 
would read a sentence from it, and, in doing 
so, was stating the case of the oppressed, 
not of the law-makers and powerful. The 
passage was this—‘‘ That your petitioners 
most humbly beg to state, that their un- 
protected situation and condition marks 
them out to perpetual notice and hostility ; 
that they are the objects of the reproaches 
of the evil-disposed, who strive to heap 
wrong upon wrong, and injury upon injury, 
in order to render them odious in the eyes 
of the legislature.” The complaints made 
against the Catholics reminded him of the 
fable of the wolfand the lamb. The lamb 
was tried and found guilty by wolf-law; 
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and the Catholics of Ireland were like 
lambs under the wolf-law of the Protest- 
ants. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted that he 
had, on a former occasion, when present- 
ing a petition, taken an opportunity to 
express his opinion, that it was more con- 
sistent with the usage of parliament, that 
noble lords should not make the present- 
ing of petitions an occasion for entering 
into a debate. The noble baron had not 
chosen to follow this advice; though he 
had always thrown his words back in his 
teeth. When the noble lord talked of 
wolves and lambs, it was not difficult for 
their lordships to decide whether the peti- 
tions he usually presented came from the 
wolves or the lambs. While he was on 
his legs, he would take that opportunity 
of stating, that for twenty-five years he 
had given the subject to which the peti- 
tions related his most serious considera- 
tion, in order to come to a right conclu- 
sion. He would not then enter into it, 
but reserve the full expression of his opin- 
ion for the day when the question should 
be debated; but he would declare, that in 
his conscience he thought, though he did 
not say that other noble lords might not 
conscientiously think differently, that to 
grant the Catholics any further conces- 
sions would be to betray the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of this country, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 26. 


Grant to THE Duke anv Ducness 
or CLarence—Petirion From Man- 
CHESTER AGAINST.] Mr. Hume said, he 
held in his hand a petition, which had 
been agreed to at a numerous meeting of 
the inhabitants of Manchester. The pe- 
titioners stated, that they had endured 
great privations and distresses, from the 
fall in the rate of wages, and that they 
had endured them with patience and for- 
bearance; but they could not behold with 
indifference such a disregard of the con- 
dition of the suffering working classes as 
was manifested in the proposal to give 
the duke of Clarence an addition of 
9,000/, a-year to his income. The peti- 
tioners begged to suggest, that if it was 
absolutely necessary that the duke should 
have a larger income than the junior 
branches of the royal family, in conse- 
quence of his proximity to the throne, the 
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best method of creating 
crease would be, in the present state of 
the country, to reduce the incomes of 
those junior branches, and leave his royal 
highness in possession of the income he 
enjoyed now. ‘The petitioners also stated, 
that they had no prospect of any increase 
of wages, or of the means of existence, 
from the increase of commerce. Their 
only hope was founded upon a reduction 
of taxation; and they implored the 


the necessary in- | 
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said, he had a petition of some importance 
to present from the English Roman Ca- 
tholic Land-holders. It was signed by 
the earl of Shrewsbury, lord Stafford, and 
several other distinguished persons, and 


prayed the attention of the House and 


House, by checking the disposition to im- | 


provident grants of all kinds, to endeavour 
to carry that object into effect. 

Mr. John Wood said, he was perfectly 
satisfied, that, if greater time had been 
allowed, the table would have been crowd- 
ed with petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom against the grant. He implored 
the House to recollect, that, although the 
people, thus placed in the extremity of 
distress, were quiet, they were not indiffer- 
ent to a vote which seemed to be a mock- 
ery of their situation. They were not so 
‘absurd as to suppose that any relief could 
be given them by abstaining from that 
grant. They did not suppose that their 
sufferings could be aggravated by the 
giving away of a sum of 9,000/.; but 
they did think, that in the situation in 
which they and the country were placed, 


a vote to that amount was a mockery of | 


their sufferings, which might well have 
been spared. At a time when an equit- 
able adjustment was mentioned in that 
House, and when the country was about, 
as it were, to take the benefit of the In- 
solvent act, he thought the proposal of 
any additional income to the royal family 
exceedingly impolitic. It was, indeed, as 
if a debtor on the eve of a bankruptcy 
was to give a spiendid entertainment, and 
to say to those who might remonstrate 
upon the impropriety of such extrava- 
gance, “Oh, my debts and embarrass- 
ments are so great, that the sum I am 
now spending cannot make a difference 
of one farthing in the pound to my cre- 
ditors.” The grant now proposed might 
not aggravate the sufferings of the people ; 
but, in the eyes of the working classes, it 


| 





possessed an appearance of insult and | 


heartless indifference, which ought to be 
avoided. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Doveite Lanp Tax—Peririon oF 


the government to a subject well worthy 
of their attention. It was probable that 
not many members of that House were 
aware of the fact, that Roman Catholics 
had been subject, for many years, to pay 
a double land-tax; so that if a Protestant 
was called upon to pay four shillings in 
the pound, a Roman Catholic was re- 
quired to pay eight shillings. That un- 
equal distribution of the burthen had 
been first imposed in the reign of king 
William, and had remained unaltered 
down to the year 1794, when it was ex- 
pressly intended, by the acts passed at 
that time, to relieve them. Those acts 
had, however, in their operation, become 
totally ineffectual to the purpose for which 
they were intended, and upon proceedings 
lately had in the Exchequer, the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, acting in strict ac- 
cordance with the duty which their situa- 
tion imposed upon them, had succeeded 
in shutting out all redress through the 
means of a court of law. He believed 
there was no one who pretended to assert 
that, because the Roman Catholics could 
not conscientiously subscribe to the belief 
of the Established Church, they were 
therefore to be called upon to pay a 
double proportion of the tax levied upon 
land. It was clear that the legislature, in 
the year 1794, did intend to grant the 
Roman Catholics a relief from the situa- 
tion in which they were placed; and he 
therefore contended, that the intention of 
parliament ought to be strictly carried 
into effect. But, even supposing that 
there was a mistake upon that point— 
that they were wrong in the construction 


' of the act—and that the intention of the 


legislature of that day was not to relieve 
them from the difficulty in which they 
were placed, then he would say, that if it 
appeared that any Roman Catholic, or 
Dissenter from the Established Church, 
was subject to a tax so odious, so mon- 
strously oppressive and unjust, as that of 
paying a double tax on land on account 
of his religious opinions, parliament ought 
not to lose one moment in granting the 
redress which the petitioners now prayed. 


THE Ear OF SHREWSBURY AND OTHER | It was impossible for any one to look at 


Roman Catuouics.} Mr. Abercromby | the nature of the tax, and not to say, that 
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it was a monstrous grievance. One of | 
the petitioners, the earl of Shrewsbury, 
had actually paid, since the year 1794, | 
no less than 30,000/. for that additional | 
tax alone. And was it not an injustice | 
of the most reprehensible nature, that a. 
nobleman, of approved loyalty and of un- | 
questioned devotion to the interests of his | 
country, should be mulcted in so large a | 
sum, merely because he continued to 
maintain the respect for that religion, in | 
which he, in common with his forefathers, | 
conscientiously reposed his faith? He did 
not mean to suggest any course at pre- 
sent. He would merely move, that the 
petition be received and printed, hoping 
that the government would see the pro- 
priety of calling upon the omnipotence of 
parliament to put an end to a practice 
which exhibited the most odious injustice. 
He saw the Attorney-general was about 
to rise, and he begged, then, as he said 
before, to disclaim any intention of im- 
puting to him a desire to go beyond the 
strict line of his duty upon the occasion 
to which he alluded. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
bill of 1794 was intended to allow all 
persons, who chose, to exonerate themselves 
from the land-tax, within a certain time; 
and those persons who had not taken ad- 
vantage of that permission within that 
certain time were now precluded from any 
relief. He would admit, however, that 
upon general principles, the petitioners 
ought to be relieved; although there was 
an utter incapability to grant that relief to 
those who had availed themselves of the 
terms of the act of parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, although he con- 
tinued to think as he always had thought, 
that it would be impolitic to grant any 
further political concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, yet his opinions upon that sub- 
ject could not prevent his giving his hearty 
concurrence to any measure which would 
have the effect of relieving them from 
what there could be no question was a 
direct heavy burthen imposed upon their 
religious belief. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


EnreGration Commirrer.] Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton brought up a Report from the 
Emigration Committee; and in moving 
that it should lie on the table, he said he 
thought it right to inform the House of 
the circumstances under which the Com- 
mittee had deemed it expedient to present 
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it. It related solely to the fact, that the 
Committee had resolved, that they were 
not prepared to proceed on the principle 
of the Committee on Emigration of 1826, 
that private or local contributions should 
be raised, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the object of emigration. The 
Committee had thought it desirable at 
that early period to state their opinion 
upon the subject, as it was one on which 
a strong and erroneous impression ap- 
peared to prevail, both in the House and 
in the country. It could scarcely be ne- 
cessary for him to add, that under such 
circumstances he deprecated any discus- 
sion of the Report. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Brisery at Execrions.] On the 
motion of lord Althorp, the order of the 
day was read for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the motion made on the 13th 
instant—“ That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to whom all Petitions which 
shall be presented to this House, after the 
expiration of the time allowed for pre- 
senting Petitions against the validity of 
the Return of any Member of this House, 
by any person or persons affirming that 
general Bribery or Corruption has been 
practised in any Borough, Cinque Port, or 
place, for the purpose of procuring the 
Election or Return of any Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament for such 
Borough, Cinque Port, or place, shall be 
referred, and that they report their opinion 
thereon to the House,” 

Lord Althorp said, that it now became 
his duty to state to the House his views 
on the subject. If he had addressed the 
House upon the day on which he origi- 
nally moved this resolution, he should not 
have thought himself called upon to enter 
into any discussion to show the necessity 
of establishing some measure like that 
which he had proposed. But what had 
since occurred had convinced him of the 
expediency of detailing the grounds of his 
proposition. It was a notorious fact, that 
in many boroughs in this kingdom, there 
was a general practice of bribery at the 
election of members to serve in that 
House. It was a notorious fact, that in 
some of those boroughs, the voters re- 
ceived five, ten, twenty, thirty, or fifty 
pounds a head for their votes. It could 
not be denied, that the prevalence of this 
practice was a disgrace to the House of 
Commons and to the country; and he felt, 
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that if the House of Commons valued their 
own credit and honour, they would use 
their utmost endeavours to put it down. 
He knew that at present numerous laws 
were in existence against bribery. But, 
notwithstanding the heavy penalties which 
those laws denounced against bribery, bri- 
bery still continued ; and he really believed 
had not been at all diminished by the laws 
in question. The conclusion to which 
he necessarily came was, that the exist- 
ing laws were inefficient. From some 
cause or other, it appeared that they did 
not operate as they were intended to ope- 
rate. In some few instances, however, 
another course had been pursued; and 
the offending Borough had been either 
thrown open to the Hundred, or the right 
of election had been transferred to some 
other place. This latter course had proved 
as efficient as the laws had proved ineffi- 
cient. No one believed that the members 
for Shoreham, or Aylesbury, or Yorkshire, 
had given head-money to their voters. 
Though plenty of money might have been 
spent, there could be no suspicion that it 
had heen spent in bribery. He was per- 
fectly ready to admit, that wherever this 
shameful practice had been discovered, 
the House of Commons had shown itself 
ready to apply a remedy. But these dis- 
coveries had hitherto been rare and acci- 
dental. The object of his motion was to 
render them more frequent and certain. 
The Resolutions on this subject, which had 
been proposed in the last session of the 
last parliament by his noble friend (lord 
John Russell), had been passed by the 
casting vote of the right hon. gentleman 
in the chair of that House. At his noble 
friend’s request, he had brought the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House 
at an early period of the present session. 
It appearing, however, to be the general 
wish on all sides, that he should withdraw 
the motion which he madeon that occasion, 
he had done so; and had substituted the 
Resolution at present under discussion, as 
one that might be adopted with less diffi- 
culty. The principle on which he pro- 
ceeded was, that a standing committee of 
twenty-one members should be appointed 
at the beginning of every session, to whom 
petitions complaining of bribery should be 
referred, and which committee should de- 
termine whether or not such a case was 
made out as deserved the consideration of 
the House. The functions of such a com- 
mittee would be exactly analogous to the 
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functions of a grand jury. The parties 
accused would be put to no examination 
in the first instance. Only the evidence 
of the complainants would be heard. 
There would be no occasion for the par- 
ties to enter into recognizances; as, if 
the committee should determine that the 
complaints were frivolous, the complain- 
ants would not be allowed their expenses. 
He thought that the best mode of appoint- 
ing such a committee would be the usual 
mode of appointing standing committees. 
He had no fear of partiality in their con- 
duct. In the present state of the House 
of Commons, there were no questions 
which excited greater partiality than ques- 
tions connected with private bills ; yet the 
whole conduct of the standing committee, 
which had been appointed on that subject, 
had been as impartial as it was possible to 
be. It had been suggested to him that, 
instead of appointing a committee for in- 
quiring into the merits of petitions com- 
plaining of general bribery, it would be 
better to refer such petitions to a commit- 
tee of privileges. But what was the con- 
stitution of the committee of privileges ? 
It was constructed of a certain number of 
members, by name; to whom were added 
all the lawyers and all the merchants, &c. ; 
in fact, all who came had voices. To re- 
fer these petitions to a committee so con- 
stituted, would naturally lead to great 
evils. In the resolution which he. had 
proposed, there was no limitation with 
respect to the time beyond which no pe- 
titions complaining of general bribery, 
should be received. It was not a general 
principle of our law, that the time during 
which offences might be cognizable was 
limited. He was aware that there were 
some exceptions to that general principle ; 
but he was at a loss to understand, why 
the offence of bribery at elections was to 
be one of them. He had therefore not 
proposed any limitation of time. If, how- 
ever, any particular wish existed on the 
subject, he had no objection whatever to 
introduce a limitation. There was another 
evil which it might be necessary to avoid ; 
namely, the danger of persons who might 
present election petitions within the time 
prescribed by law, deferring the presenta- 
tion unnecessarily. For, although it was 
not intended that the decision of the 
committee should affect seats, yet if such 
general bribery were proved, disfranchise- 
ment might occur, if not the expulsion of 
the member. There were many cases, 
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however, of bribery which would not call 
for the disfranchisement of the borough. 
For this reason he had _ proposed the in- 
struction which had been printed with the 
resolution. He was aware that, by that 
instruction, the proposed committee would 
be rendered less efficient than it would 
otherwise be; but, on a balance of incon- 
veniences, he had chosen what seemed to 
him to be the lightest of the two. The 
committee were directed, by this instruc- 
tion, in the first instance to inquire if the 
petitioners might not have presented their 
petition in time to go before a regular 
election committee. If wilful neglect 
were established, that would be fatal to 
the complaint. But there were cases in 
which wilful neglect might not have oc- 
curred. The bribery might not have been 
discovered in time, or until after the pre- 
scribed period; or other causes, beyond 
the control of the petitioners, might have 
prevented them from presenting their pe- 
tition until after the time at which it could 
be referred to an election committee. In 
that case it would be a fit subject for the 
standing committee which his motion went 
to appoint. He did not think it necessary 
to enter into any further explanation of 
his object. It was allowed on all hands 
to be desirable that some plan should be 
adopted to prevent the disgrace which 
was incurred by the existing practices. 
He thought he had shown that no incon- 
venience would result from the appoint- 
ment of such a committee as he had 
proposed. The report of such a commit- 
tee would not preclude the House from 
pronouncing any judgment which to them 
might seem mect, on any question brought 
under their consideration. But the great 
advantage would be, that no question 
would be submitted to them, in which 
there was not a prima facie case, re- 
quiring parliamentary interference. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, there could not 
be any doubt as to the importance of the 
subject, or the necessity of preventing a 
practice so disgraceful and unconstitu- 
tional, as that of which the noble lord 
complained. Respecting the means by 
which the end was to be accomplished, 
there might be a great difference of opinion. 
He must say, after hearing the proposition 
of the noble lord, that never since he had 
known any thing of parliament, had he 
heard a measure which should be received 
with greater caution than that before the 
House ; because, out of regard to the 
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excellence of its object, the House might 
be induced to adopt that which, in its re- 
sult, might be attended with great incon- 
venience. In the first place it proposed 
a great change, and it was therefore the 
duty of every prudent man to ascertain, 
before he agreed to it, whether the law as 
it stood was not sufficient. Now, if there 
existed any ground of complaint on the 
subject of bribery at elections, he wished 
to ask what it was that prevented the 
existing rules from being enforced, or an 
investigation from being entered upon ? 
The only fear was, that it might, perhaps, 
be entered upon with greater zeal than 
was necessary by one portion of the House; 
but he was sure that, in no part of the 
House, would be discovered any want of 
inclination to examine into the matter 
thoroughly. When had it happened that 
such a complaint had been preferred and 
had not been encouraged? In the case of 
Grampound, the other day, although a 
long time had elapsed, and although the 
matter had been already investigated in a 
court of justice, where the offenders had 
been punished, the House interfered as 
soon as the subject, was brought before it. 
Did the House, upon that occasion, show 
any thing like a disposition to shield the 
guilty parties¢ What could be more 
satisfactory than the course which had 
been adopted on that occasion ; or what 
more consistent with the justice of the 
case? Did not this, then, bring the 
matter to the question — whether the 
House should keep in its own hands the 
power it had exercised so usefully and so 
satisfactorily, or delegate it, as was re- 
commended by this resolution to a com- 
mittee? He was inclined to prefer the 
existing system, to that which was pro- 
posed, for many reasons. By the Grenville 
act, the parties interested did not know 
who were to be the judges until the very 
moment of trial; but, by the proposed 
resolution, the judges were to be known, 
and not to be changed after being once 
appointed. The difficulty of providing 
such a committee was not one of the least 
objections to the measure. A more in- 
vidious distinction, or a more odious task, 
than was to be imposed on this committee, 
could not be imagined. If any could be 
imagined which was more adapted to 
admit party views than another, it was the 
very tribunal now proposed. Who were 
to be the members of the committee ? 
He doubted very much if many gentlemen 
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could be found, who would like to serve 
on such a committee; and of such as 
would be willing, the greater part would 
probably be such as the House might think 
the most unfit for the office. It would 
not be the least embarrassing part of 
their business to object to such members 
as were thought to be unfit ; because there 
might be the best possible reasons for those 
objections, and yet it might not be desira- 
ble to give utterance to them. The prin- 
ciple, too, was decidedly a bad one; and 
the plan of choosing judges by chance, at 
the beginning of every session, must have 
the effect of sometimes sending before 
such a committee, cases which they were 
altogether unfit to try. The noble lord 
had justified his proposition by an analogy 
which hadsurprised him more than any thing 
else that he had heard. The noble lord 
said, it resembled a proceeding before a 
grand jury. Now there was only one 
point in which it could be said to have any 
such resemblance—that it was an ex parte 
proceeding. But, was it possible that the 
noble lord could have overlooked this 
material distinction—a distinction correc- 
tive of the injurious consequences which 
might otherwise arise from the ex parte 
examinations of a grand jury — namely, 
that the proceedings of a grand jury were 
private, and that they immediately pre- 
ceded the investigation and determination 
of the subject by a petty jury? But 
would that be the case with the noble 
lord’s committee? Would their pro- 
ceedings be private? If not; if what 
passed in the committee would go to the 
country (and who could doubt it), did any 
man suppose that such an* impression 
would not be made on the public mind, 
such a re-echo of all that had taken 
place in the committee, as to render any 
thing like a just and fair decision on the 
part of the House hopeless? He intreated 
the House, therefore, to pause before they 
agreed to such a proposition. The object 
which the noble lord had in view was an 
excellent one, but there were better courses 
for obtaining it. He had not heard any 
reasons for disbelieving that, if the identical 
petitions which, according to the noble 
lord’s proposition, were to be referred to 
the investigation of the committee of 
twenty-one, were laid on the table of the 
House, the House would hesitate for a 
moment to refer it to a committee who 
would inquire into their foundation and 
merits, The noble lord had supposed, 
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that there was some vague analogy be- 
tween the proposed committee and the 
Committee of Privileges. It was directly 
the reverse. The Committee of Privileges, 
from being so numerous, so vague in its 
constitution, all who came having voices, 
were exempt from those particular objec- 
tions which would attach to the noble 
lord’s committee. The members of this 
committee of twenty-one would be placed 
above their fellows. There were two 
views in which such a committee might 
be contemplated. First, as a permanent 
judicial authority. Was there any thing 
in that analogous to the Committee of 
Privileges? But that was not all, They 
would be placed above all the other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. They 
would be empowered to pronounce on the 
seats of all. They would share all the 
odium and suspicion naturally attaching 
to such privileges. They would be held 
up to public reprobation, and exposed to 
the most degrading imputations—impu- 
tations which as yet, thank God! attached 
to no man in that House. The noble 
lord said, that the committee would be 
the guardians of the House. The guar- 
dians! But who were to be the guardians 
of those guardians? Quis custodiet zpsos 
custodes? He would admit them to be 
men of the strictest honour and most up- 
right principle ; but still they would not be 
above suspicion. Because such a pro- 
position was unfair to the members of 
whom the proposed committee was to be 
formed; because it was unfair to the 
House at large; because it was altogether 
unnecessary, and there was not a shadow 
of ground for its adoption, he should feel 
it his duty, to give it a decided negative. 
Lord John Russell said, that as far as 
he was able, he would endeavour to give 
an answer to the objections which had been 
urged by the hon. gentleman to his noble 
friend’s proposition. The hon. gentleman 
had expressed his surprise at that proposi- 
tion, and had declared it to be his opinion, 
that no further proceeding on the subject 
was necessary, seeing that the existing 
remedies against bribery and corruption 
were amply sufficient. In contradiction to 
that opinion, he would only beg the House 
to observe what passed at every general elec- 
tion. Was it not a notorious fact, that in 
numerous places the returns were regulated 
exclusively by the greater or less amount of 
money which the candidates bestowed on 
the electors? At one of the most recent 
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elections, it was stated in the newspapers, 
that the voters held up for exhibition, and 
stuck in their hats, the bank notes which 
they had received as the wages which had 
been paid them for their iniquitous con- 
duct. Could the hon. gentleman, could 
the House hear this and say, that the pre- 
sent restraints were satisfactory, and that 
it was not incumbent on parliament to ap- 
ply a more efficacious remedy to the evil ? 
But the hon. member proceeded to state 
a specific objection to his noble friend’s 
proposition ; namely, that whereas the 
merit of the Grenville act was, that the 
persons appointed by it to consider elec- 
tion petitions, were not previously known, 
bv his noble friend’s proposition, the per- 
sons appointed would be previously known 
to the whole country. But the hon. gen- 
tleman had committed a great error. The 
committee appointed by the Grenville act 
was a judicial committee ; the committee 
which his noble friend proposed to ap- 
point was only a committee of inquiry 
and investigation. He was surprised, 
therefore, to hear the hon. member lay 
such stress on his objection to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry; see- 
ing, that if there was any proceeding more 
conformable to the general usages of 
the House than another, it was that of 
appointing committees of inquiry for va- 
rious purposes. Such committees were 
excellent courts of inquiry, but they were 
very indifferent courts of justice. He 
hoped his noble friend’s motion would not 
be got rid of bya machinery which en- 
abled the opposing parties to strike out 
thirty-six out of forty-nine persons, and 
thus strip the committee of those who 
were the best able to guide its decision. 
But, whether election committees were 
good or bad, whether they were machines 
well or ill calculated to perform their ends, 
were questions which had no reference to 
the proposition before the House. The object 
of the motion before the House was, that 
the committee to be appointed should in- 
quire, and only report the result of their 
inquiry to the House. Could any thing 
be more different than such a commit- 
tee, and a committee to decide upon 
the validity of the return of a particular 
member? ‘This observation, he thought, 
got rid of the next objection of the hon. 
gentleman ; namely, that such a commit- 
tee would have the dreadful power to pro- 
ceed even to expulsion itself. Every gen- 


-tleman who heard him, and was disposed 
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to bring an impartial, an unbiassed, an 
honest apprehension of what was said, 
very well knew that such was not the in- 
tention of the committee proposed to be 
appointed. No such arrangement had 
ever been attempted. It certainly was 
possible that committees, such as that 
which was proposed, might have to re- 
port upon cases of gross corruption—they 
might have to report upon instances of 
the most guilty bribery, of such bribery as 
might even directly inculpate the borough, 
or the agent of some particular candidate ; 
but in no wise affecting the acts of that 
candidate himself. ‘lhe committee might 
proceed to point out a practice of such 
delinquency as to disfranchise the borough, 
without inculpating the member. In the 
case of Grampound, the borough was con- 
victed of the most corrupt bribery, and it 
was therefore disfranchised ; but the mem- 
bers were not punished. His noble friend 
might allow that a case of bribery might 
be so brought home to a member of the 
House, that the committee would be ab- 
solutely obliged to express their opinion 
against the practice of that member, and 
the House might be compelled to yield to 
the evidence before them, and resort to no 
other remedy but expulsion. But this 
course would be due to the character of 
the House; and the instances would be 
very rare indeed in which that remedy 
would be necessary to be applied.—He 
would shortly refer to what the hon. gen- 
tleman had said in the former part of his 
speech, with reference to the readiness 
of the House to enter into investiga- 
tions of this kind. In the case of Gram- 
pound, half of the electors had been con- 
victed of the most shameful bribery by a 
court of law. Such a case might not 
happen again in the course of fifty years. 
Although the House had entered into 
that case satisfactorily, it was very far from 
evident, or even probable, that any case 
in point would soon occur to compel the 
House to pursue a similar course. The hon. 
eentleman seemed to recommend, that upon 
the occurrence of such a cause of inquiry, 
upon the presenting of such a petition, the 
members of the committee should then be 
appointed. Such a course would be far more 
invidious than the course recommended 
by his noble friend. His noble friend 
proposed, that certain members should be 
named who possessed the respect of the 
House, and who should continue to sit 
during the whole session. No member of 
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such a description, on either side of the 
House, would, he was convinced, hesi- 
tate to take upon himself such an office. 
In any particular case of complaint, it 
was more difficult for the members to 
take upon themselves the office. Whence 
did they form the Grenville commit- 
tee but out of the members of the 
House? If hon. gentlemen made a gene- 
ral challenge against the members of the 
House, and proclaimed that they were 
unfit to constitute a permanent commit- 
tee, the Grenville act ought to be changed, 
and the judicature upon the subject should 
be lodged somewhere else than in the walls 
of that House.—He fully approved of the 
proposition of his noble friend, and he was 
sorry that the House wished to add to it 
the instruction. It would at least be 
much better, in all cases which concerned 
the public, that committees of this descrip- 
tion should be appointed, than that peti- 
tioners should be obliged to go before an | 
election committee. However good an | 
election committee might be to protect | 
individual interests in that House, it was | 
by no means equally good, where the in- | 
terests of the public were to be provided | 
for. Although it was worth the while of 

great borough proprietors to spend four, 

five, or six thousand pounds to secure 

their property in a borough, the consider- | 
ation of any expense of that kind would | 
alone be sufficient to deter petitioners, | 
whose only object was, to prove corruption } 
at which they were disgusted, and by | 
proving it to eflect a public service. He 
well knew, from experience, the difficulty 
which any member on his side of the 
House had to encounter, in bringing for- 
ward such a measure. The opposition 
which this motion had met with led him 
to observe upon the different fate which 
was encountered by propositions for the 
improvement of the laws. If a minister, 
in the benevolence of his heart and the 
sagacity of his judgment, proposed an 
alteration of the criminal laws, he might, 
after having duly matured and meditated 
upon it, come down to the House and en- 
sure the co-operation of those very men 
who some few years before had denounced 
upon such minister as Jacobins any one 
who should venture to propose any altera- 
tion in the cruel laws of the last century. 
Perhaps, even to crown his good fortune, 
some generous adversary might ransack 
the vocabulary of eulogy to express his 
admiration and gratitude. Far different 
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was the reception of any similar propo- 
sition, originating from the opposition side 
of the House! The member who pro- 
posed it, must, in the first place, submit 
to the cutting and trimming of one minis- 
ter of the Crown ; and then perhaps an- 
other might take objections to that which 
the former had approved of. Then the dis- 
cussion was put off from time to time ; other 
business -superseded: it; and thus it was 
transferred, from one week to another, 
through a great part of the session. At last 
when he was able to bring the measure for- 
ward—when he thought it was so much re- 
duced that it could offend the prejudices 
of no one—at that very time, the members 
of the other side, strong in the conscious- 
ness that they belonged to the majority, 
and interested in the protection of every 
abuse, contrived to throw so many obsta- 
cles in the way, that the unfortunate pro- 
poser, awed by the technical difficulties of 
the subject, tired of the vain pursuit, and 
worn out by the baffling opposition which 
he encountered at every step, was forced 
to give up the measure which a strong de- 
sire to reform and _ purify the best parts of 
the constitution had induced him to bring 
forward. 

Mr. R. Palmer said, that in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
there was an instance afforded of the total 
inefficacy of the law, as it now stood, to 
check the most flagrant bribery and cor- 
ruption, with all their train of perjury and 
demoralizing effects upon the people. He 
had received a letter, which fully detailed 
the manner in which the bribery was car- 
ried on, in a certain borough of that coun- 
ty. As soon as the time had expired, 
during which the existing law against 
such corrupt practices was in efficacy, an 
individual, well known by the name of 
“the Miller,” went round to each elector, 
and left him a certain token of the sound 
judgment and propriety with which he had 
given his vote. The Miller gave the 
honest elector. a token of 20/. for past 
services. The majority of these electors 
received this sum, and it was notorious 
that the present state of the law enabled 
them to do so. No elector of this bo- 
rough made any secret of his receiving the 
favour of the Miller. In spite of this, they 
did not hesitate to take the bribery oath ; 
and they raised no other question about 
the candidate than whether he was able to 
support the future visit of the Miller. 
The voters were, many of them, day-la- 
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bourers or paupers; and, previously to 
the election, they had solicited to be per- 
mitted to pay their parochial rates, in 
order to preserve or exercise their valu- 
able privilege and birth-right—the elective 
franchise. Whether he was correct or 
not in what he stated, the hon. member 
who represented the borough in question 
could inform the House. Was not this 
one of the very numerous cases which it 
was desirable to bring before the. House ? 
He would not take upon himself to decide 
whether the constitution of the proposed 
committee would be the most proper or eli- 
gible that could be devised; but it was 
most desirable that some committee should 
be appointed to check such a system of 
abuse. No essential objection had been 
made against the committee proposed by 
the noble lord, and it appeared to him 
that it might check, if it did not totally 
prevent, the corruption complained of. 
Mr. Wynn said, that if the evil existed, 
it was no proof that the existing law was 
insufficient to check the abuse. He was 
convinced, that the defect was not in the 
law, but in the want of persons to carry 
the law properly into execution. The 
penalties already established were, he 
thought, sufficiently heavy. If they were 
not, they ought to be increased. If a 
penalty of 500/. was not an adequate one, 
it might be raised to 1,000/. But the 
real evil was, not that the existing penalty 
was insufficient, but that there was not a 
proper disposition in persons to come for- 
ward as informers against those who com- 
mitted the offence of bribery. For his 
part, he wished the law were more fre- 
quently called into operation. There was 
already a tribunal established for trying 
controverted elections. There were cer- 
tainly cases which could not be brought 
before it—cases, in which men waited 
the fourteen days provided by the resolu- 
tions of the House, and then distributed 
their bribes. This evil, however, might 
be remedied much more easily than by the 
committee at present proposed; and the 
House might still have the benefit of the 
tribunal which they had already establish- 
ed. He, for one, saw not the least objec- 
tion—indeed, he thought it would be an 
improvement, if persons were allowed to 
question the return of a member, within a 
given period after the payment of any sum 
of money, in pursuance of a statement of 
bribery and corruption. If such a case as 
that which had been stated by the hon. 
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gentleman who spoke last, could be proved, 
the member who had practised it might 
be unseated. If the hon. member, or any 
other member, would prove the case at 
the bar of the House, he was confident 
that it was a case which the House would 
take into consideration. Unless such a 
practice extended to the majority of bo- 
roughs, or to a considerable number, there 
was no need of the remedy proposed. The 
cases of Grampound and Aylesbury elec- 
tions fully showed, that the House was 
ready to apply the remedy to the disease. 
He had heard no reason which could in- 
duce him to think that the establishment 
of a standing committee ought to be re- 
sorted to at present. Nothing had been 
brought forward to prove that this House 
was an unfit tribuna!, or that it had shown 
any backwardness in taking up a case, 
when a fair suspicion had been established, 
and where a report had been made that 
would justify the House in investigating 
it. There were, besides, various reasons 
which might render members unfit to sit 
upon such a committee. They might be 
connected with one or other of the candi- 
dates: they might have particular ideas 
on the subject: they might in conversa- 
tions raise suspicions. Suspicions, it was 
true, were not grounds for deciding, but 
still they might produce dissatisfaction, 
with one or other of the parties. On these 
grounds he thought it much better that 
the law, as it now stood, should be con- 
tinued, and that witnesses should be ex- 
amined at the bar of that House, as was 
done in the case of Grampound, or the 
question be referred toa committee. The 
objection made to committees on private 
bills could not apply to this. Members, it 
was said, often did not attend until the 
evidence had been gone through, and this 
often. for gocd reasons; for many of them 
were well acquainted with the merits of 
the case, and required no evidence to 
enable them to form a judgment. In the 
other case, members would find it neces- 
sary to attend to the evidence; as with- 
out that they might remain in perfect ig- 
norance of the facts. He would not say 
that a committee should be appointed 
with powers which went to supersede those 
of the House, but it was clear that evi- 
dence could be taken in these committees 
much better than at the bar of the House, 
and that the report of the committee put 
the House in entire possession of the facts. 
His great objection, however, to a stand- 
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ing committee was, that it would interfere 
with the powers which must necessarily 
be vested in the House. In the time of 
Charles 2nd, a standing committee of pri- 
vileges and elections was appointed; but 
the inconvenience was so great, and the 
attention and zealous co-operation of 
members could so little be trusted to, that 
it was found necessary to discontinue it. 
The hon. member who spoke last, had 
read an extract from a letter respecting a 
certain borough. He did not know to 
what borough he alluded ; but, if the alle- 
gations were true, he would say investigate 
them fully. If there was a probability of 
proving such allegations as those adduced 
by the hon. member, he would consent 
that witnesses should be examined either 
at the bar of the House, or in a committee. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
expressing his disapprobation of the pro- 
posed measure. 

Sir John Newport said, he considered 
some alteration absolutely necessary, to 
put an end to a system, which it was idle 
to say did not exist toa very alarming ex- 
tent, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Grenville act. Fourteen years ago he 
had himself unsuccessfully brought for- 
ward a plan, in which he proposed that, in 
addition to the oath which members were 
obliged to take at the table of the House, 
an oath should be administered, by which 
they declaved that neither they, nor any 
person on their behalf, had given any 
money, or promise of moncy, place, pen- 
sion, or emolument, to any person or per- 
sons who had been instrumental in return- 
ing the said members to parliament. If 
the House were really in carnest, they 
would follow up that measure. It was 
idle to talk of other remedies, while the 
one to which he referred was neglected. 
Where was the utility of calling upon 
poor electors to take the oath against 
bribery, unless the elected were put to a 
similar test? The bill which he intro- 
duced, however, had been cut up by hon. 
and right hon. members, until at last it 
became a perfect nonentity. If the pro- 
position of his noble friend should be re- 
jected, he himself would bring in a bill 
founded on similar principles. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the right 
hon. baronet had certainly brought for- 
ward no very powerful argument in sup- 
port of the resolution of his noble friend, 
because, though he decided upon giving 
it his aid, he had also declared that he 
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| knew of a better remedy, and promised to 


bring forward a bill for its enactment. 
Upon every principle, therefore, whether 
of supporting the present constitutional 
system of inquiry, or of waiting for the 
more efficient remedy of the right hon. 
baronet, he was bound to resist the pro- 
position of the noble lord. Before he 
went into the merits of the question before 
the House, he would take the liberty of 
making a few observations upon the re- 
marks of the noble lord opposite. That 
noble lord had observed, that the measures 
which had been brought forward for ame- 
liorating the criminal law, had met with 
the cordial assistance and support of the 
members on the opposition side of the 
House, and that they were as anxious in 
forwarding any improvements, as if those 
improvements had emanated from them- 
selves. For the conduct of hon. gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, in 
that respect, he certainly felt the highest 
respect, and he most cordially joined in 
approbation of that oblivion of party prin- 
ciples and political differences which had 
been manifested by them, as well as of the 
assistance which they had rendered him 
in his humble endeavours to improve the 
institutions of the country. But, although 
he was quite disposed to concur with the 
noble lord in his approbation of those who 
acted with the noble lord, he could not 
admit of the justice of the censure passed 
upon those whose views coincided with 
his own. He could not concede that 
there was a disposition on the ministerial 
side of the House to resist whatever pro- 
positions proceeded from those hon. mem- 
bers whose general politics were of an 
opposite character. The noble lord had 
referred, in the course of his observations, 
to two individuals, to whom he (Mr. Peel) 
could also refer as instances of the absence 
of the feeling imputed to him and his col- 
leagues ; namely, the noble lord, the ori- 
ginator of the present measure, and the 
hon. member for Westminster. When 
the hon. member for Westminster sug- 
gested the inexpediency of officers of the 
Crown interfering in the appointment of 
special juries, so far was he (Mr. Peel) 
from resisting the measure because it pro- 
ceeded from the other side of the House, 
that he actually brought in a bill to pre- 
vent any such interference being exercised. 
And when the noble mover of the present 
proposition brought in a bill to facilitate 
the recovery of small debts, which met 
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with a good deal of opposition, he, instead | 


of rejecting the measure from the motives 
assigned, supported it; and the noble 
lord having complained of the difficulties 
he encountered from the want of official 
information and official aid, and requested 
him to undertake the measure, he gave no 
proof of a desire to oppose it, on the 
ground of its having emanated from the 
opposition side of the House; for his 
answet was, that, although unwilling to 
deprive the noble lord of the credit of the 
bill, he was quite ready to afford him any 
assistance in his power for its advance- 
ment. Therefore he could not join in the 
censure conveyed by the noble ford upon 
those who co-operated with him. But 
while he contended that it was most un- 
fair and unjust to attribute to him and 
those whose sentiments he shared, a re- 
pugnance against measures brought for- 
ward with a view ‘+o the reformation of 
abuses, on account of their having been 
brought forward by hon. members sit- 
ting on the opposition side of the House, 
it would be equal folly and equal weak- 
ness to suppose, that they were bound to 
admit detailed propositions of which they 
did not approve, merely because they pto- 
ceeded from the other side. _ Although he 
might agree with the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite astogencral principles, he hadaright 
to reserve to himself the liberty of judging 
whether the means proposed for checking 
an abuse, or instituting a beneficial altera- 
tion were efficacious or proper. So, although 
no man could be bold enough to stand 
forward in vindication of bribery or cor- 
ruption at elections, yet it was but fair 
that he should be allowed the privilege of 
examining whether the proposed mode of 
suppressing it were a proper mode. For 
his own part, he was convinced that any 
alteration would be much better carried 
into effect by means of a specific bill, to 
regulate the proceedings, than by a reso- 
lution to refer such matters to a commit- 
tee. He considered it would be painful 
to affirm or to reject any charge of such 
a nature, against any member of the 
House, by such a committee; and he 
would leave the House to judge of that, 
even upon the statement made by the 
noble lord (J. Russell), that they were 
to perform only the office of a grand jury 
in receiving evidence. But the resolution 
of the noble mover concluded by saying, 
“and that the committee do report their 
Opinion thereon to the House.” He 
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would then ask, whether the House could 
come to an‘unprejudiced decision, when 
the noble lord proposed that the commit- 
tee should consist of those members of 
the House who were most remarkable for 
“their probity, sagacity, and integrity ?” 
And he would also ask, whether the 
naming of any number of persons, as thus 
distinguished above their equals,’ would 
not be an insult both to the constituents 
of every member not on the committee, 
and to the elected themselves. Every 
man in that House, no matter what were 
the numbers or the power of his constitu- 
ents, possessed equal rights, and there 
could be no reason why any particular 
persons should be presumed to possess a 
mental superiority. It would be, in fact, 
to put a particular mark for sagacity and 
integrity, on certain individuals. He 
would not submit to have such a mark 
placed on, or such a power intrusted to, 
any twenty-one men, But, supposing 
that such a thing were done, and a selec- 
tion, the purest that could be made, were 
resorted to—what would be the conse- 
quence? The more pure the selection, 
the more binding would be their decision ; 
and that decision, made upon what, too ? 
Why, upon ex-parte evidence. But, 
what kind of sagacity would be exhibited 
in deputing any number of men for an 
unlimited time (as was proposed by this 
resolution), to pronounce opinions and 
give decisions upon the conduct of all 
those who were as competent and as fully 
entitled as themselves, to pronounce upon 
the conduct of others? He would not so 
far outrage the grounds of his opinions, 
as to proceed further upon this point ; 
but, as a comparison of this committee to 
a grand jury had been made, let the 
House see how they could be compared. 
A grand jury no more resembled such a 
committee than the juries of the court of 
King’s-bench, or of any other court, did. 
A grand jury was chosen from the people 
for a short and limited period, and merged 
almost at once back again amongst them. 
No one knew, before-hand, who was to be 
on it. It had no permanent jurisdiction 
to inquire ; and whatever came before it, 
had been before verified upon oath before 
the magistrates. But what was to be the 
limitation of the jurisdiction of the pro- 
posed committee? Was every complaint, 
from every individual, relating to every 
town, to be received and examined by it ? 
According to the resolution, every case of 
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alleged bribery or corruption was to be 
submitted to the committee, and without 
any qualification or restriction. No pro- 
vision was made with respect to security. 
Again, he was desirous to know whether 
it was proposed that the proceedings be- 
fore this committee should be carried on 
at the expense of the public or of the 
party : for this point, too, was left unset- 
tled. Nor was any period of liability 
specified. What! was every member to 
be exposed, for five years to come, if par- 
liament should last so long, to the accu- 
sations of any man who might choose to 
prefer charges without incurring any re- 
sponsibility, or subjecting himself to any 
penalty? There were no recognizances 
to be entered into by any party who might 
thus come forward; nor was it stated 
whether the inquiry was to be* made at 
the public expense. If such a measure 
was to be adopted, a bill would be the 
course te be pursued ; for, in its progress, 
all those proper and necessary restrictions 
would be introduced, and he would, there- 
fore prefer waiting for the bill of the right 
hon. baronet. He could most sincerely 
declare that he knew not on which side of 
the House the hon. members for the 
borough alluded to by the hon. member 
for Berkshire sat; but if that hon. mem- 
ber would tell him that there was a bo- 
rough in which, six months after an elec- 
tion, a man went about the town with 204. 
notes, to pay electors for their votes, 
imagining that because the fourteen days 
prescribed by law had not expired, they 
could practise these arts with impunity— 
if that hon. member would cite the mayor 
and corporation of such borough, he 
would take upon himself to assert the 
privileges of the House, and, if a 
prima facie case of corruption should 
be made out, he would consent that the 
Miller himself should be brought to the 
bar of the House, and would institute as 
rigid an inquiry as was sought for by this 
resolution, against which he now expressed 
his determination to vote. 

Mr. R. Martin said :—In conformity 
with the vote I gave when the conduct of 
the borough of Grampound was under 
consideration, and in consequence of the 
pledge I then gave, I fecl myself bound 
to give the proposition of the noble lord 
some degree of support. If I have no 
other alternative, I will vote for the noble 
lord’s resolution, not because I hold it 
free from objection, but because it is the 
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only mode of expressing my opinion by 
my vote upon this subject. At the same 
time, I hope that some amendment will 
be brought forward; that some counter 
resolution will be offered to the House by 
a member of the king’s government, in 
order that I may give it my support. 
Under the expectation that some middle 
course may be adopted, the noble lord 
will, perhaps, allow me to recommend 
him to withdraw his proposition, at least 
for the present. But I wish, before [I sit 
down, to ask the noble lord why he does 
not extend his resolution to counties as 
well as to boroughs? For I contend that 
more corrupt practices actually exist in 
counties than are ever discovered in 
boroughs. I assert, that there is more 
flagrant, more abominable, more stinking 
corruption in counties, than was ever yet 
exposed to the disgust of all honest men, 
in any borough either of England or Ire- 
land. I know a county (and give me 
leave to say that the administration and 
the country have suffered a discredit, if I 
am not contradicted) into which a Secre- 
tary of State, or rather an under Secretary 
of State, went taree days before the elec- 
tion took plece, and opened a bank to 
defray the zntire expenses — of whom ? 
Of his nominee, I repeat his nominee, and 
I zepeat it, because he called him “his 
man.” So help me God, I am able to 
bring positive proof of what I state. I 
can prove that the under Secretary, out 
of his own money, paid the whole expen- 
ses of his candidate—that he promised 
places—that he gave bribes: nay more, 
I will prove that he actually promised a 
peerage [much laughter.] And _ there 
had been no check to these practices, be- 
cause the press, from one end to the 
other, is full of the most notorious corrup- 
tion. With reference to the risibility of 
the House I am not surprised at it. Such 
conduct, however, ought rather to excite 
disgust and indignation, If such prac- 
tices had been used against even Mr. 
Cobbett, the affair would soon have got 
wind. The under Secretary, of whom I 
complain, did actually apply for places 
for some of his friends and supporters, 
during the election; and I appeal to the 
House whether such a state of things 
ought to be allowed to exist ?—And, as 
they do, undoubtedly, exist, I ask whether 
the motion of the noble lord ought not to 
be extended to counties? The person 
whom IJ have alluded to is the marquis of 
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Clanricarde, under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Yes. I denounce him 
as the man, and I ought to have denoun- 
ced him earlier, Within twenty days 
I shall establish all I have advanced be- 
fore a committee, and IJ shall apply for a 
special report against that individual. I 
shall be able to prove thai the noble mar- 
quis has been guilty of abominable prac- 
tices. The members of the government, 
in concert with whom I have acted for 
forty years, have, I conceive, been guilty 
of as objectionable conduct as the in- 
dividual of whom I complain. It is im- 
material to me, whether one man, ora 
hundred men, are corrupted or intimi- 
dated; it is quite clear that the existing 
law does not reach particular cases; and, 
therefore, it is proper that some new 
resolution should be entered into. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
—If the hon. member for Galway is en- 
titled to accuse ministers of ingratitude 
after a service of forty years, I do not think 
the noble mover has much reason to be 
thankful for the sort of support which his 
proposition has just received. I apprehend 
he will be inclined to reject a vote given 
upon such grounds, and under such cir- 
cumstances. Regarding the transactions 
during the election for Galway, I know 
nothing: but I hope the House will do 
the noble marquis, who is the object of at- 
tack, the justice to suspend its judgment. 
When I mention that the hon. gentleman 
who has stated his own case against the 
noble marquis is himself petitioned against 
by the very individual with regard to whom 
this corruption is alleged to have taken 
place, the House will perceive, that it 
would be most unfair to arrive at any pre- 
mature decision. Let it be recollected, 
too, that that petition charges the hon. 
member for Galway with almost every of- 
fence of which it is possible for a candi- 
date to be guilty. 

Lord Milton said, that the object of his 
noble friend’s motion, so far from being 
prejudicial to any party, fairly engaged in 
an election struggle, would have a very 
different effect. The object appeared to 
him to be that of putting the committee in 
possession of certain information; and it 
would then be for them to decide whether 
that information was or was not of suffi- 
cient importance to call for the interposi- 
tion of the House. So far the committee, 
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and yet he had heard it asserted, that 
there was no resemblance between the two 
bodies. When a petition of such a nature 
as that which the resolution contemplated 
was presented, it was wonderful why it 
should not be investigated. In cases of 
this peculiar description, the President of 
the Board of Control would rather have 
an examination at the bar of the House 
than the adjudication of a committee. 
But the fact was, that, if they adopted the 
former course, they would encourage all 
those evils which the Grenville act was 
framed to get rid of. A fair and impar- 
tial committee, chosen as his noble friend 
wished, would answer the purposes of jus- 
tice much better than if acommittee were 
appointed on the moment, the members of 
which knew the respective parties, and 
might in consequence feel a certain de- 
gree of bias on one side or the other. 

Mr. W. Wynn said, he did not approve 
of the form of the resolution then before 
the House, and he had therefore drawn up 
another, which, perhaps, he should be al- 
lowed to read. In making the present 
proposition, he was sure the noble lord 
would feel that he was not actuated by any 
wish to stifle an effort which had for its 
object the prevention of corrupt practices ; 
but he feared, if the proposition then be- 
fore the House was agreed to, that it would 
give rise to a great many vexatious com- 
plaints. He therefore thought that a re- 
solution to the following effect would meet 
the object of the noble lord, and would 
steer clear of the difficulties with which 
the noble lord’s proposition was connected : 
—‘ That all persons who will question any 
future return of members to serve in par- 
liament, upon any allegation of bribery or 
corruption, and who shall in their petition 
specifically allege any payment of money, 
or other reward, to have been made by 
any member, or on his account, or with 
his privity, since the time of such return, 
in pursuance or in furtherance of such bri- 
bery or corruption, may question the same 
at any time within twenty-eight days after 
the date of such payment, or if this House 
be not sitting at the expiration of the said 
twenty-eight days, then, within fourteen 
days after the day when the House shall 
next meet.” 

Lord Milton said, that the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman did not go the 
length of his noble friend’s resolution. 
But, while he admitted that he did not 
like the resolution of the right hon. gens 
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tleman so well as he did that of his noble 
friend, he was ready to confess that the 
former would be a very considerable im- 
provement of the law as it at present stood. 

Lord J. Russell urged the propriety of 
passing a general resolution, declaratory 
of the determination of the House to put 
an end to bribery and corruption. 

Lord Milton asked whether, under the 
resolution of the right hon. gentleman, 
general corruption might be proved ina 
borough, or whether it would only go to 
vacate the seat of a particular member ? 

Mr. W. Wynn said, the only question 
was, whether the cases referred to by the 
noble lord’s resolution, did, or did not, 
come within the scope of the present law. 
If they did not, then, he contended, that 
his resolution fully supplied the deticiency. 

Mr, Abercromby approved of the sug- 
gestion of the President of the Board of 
Control, but contended, that the differ- 
ence between the two sides of the House 
really amounted to nothing. All gentle- 
men seemed unanimous in favour of the 
proposition of his noble friend. No man 
disputed, that the case stated by the hon. 
member for Berkshire ought to be investi- 
gated at any period of a parliament, Now, 
under the Grenville act, it could not be 
done after the lapse of a certain time; so 
that the House had only two modes of 
proceeding—either the appointment of a 
committee, to which the particular com- 
plaint might be referred, or the examina- 
tion of witnesses at the bar. All knew 
that the latter course was most inconve- 
nient, by delaying the public business of 
the session. The whole difference, there- 
fore, was simply this—would the House, 
on an early day of the session, appoint a 
committee for the investigation of matters 
of this kind, or would it wait until the par- 
ticular case occurred requiring investiga- 
tion? If the former course were taken, 
no favour could be shewn. If the latter, it 
was liable to the imputation of partiality. 

Mr. Baring thought, that the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord would open the door 
to vague inquiry, while the resolution of 
the right hon. gentleman was open to ano- 
ther objection. He had for many years 
voted in minorities; and, if a charge of 
bribery were brought against a member of 
the opposition side of the House, in times 
when party feeling ran high, he feared he 
would have but a bad chance of a fair in- 
quiry. 

Mr. &. Palmer obseryed, that the reso- 
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lution of the President of the Board of 
Control would exactly meet the case he 
had stated, The corruption of that bo- 
rough [‘ name, name” would thus be ex- 
posed. He hoped, therefore, that the no- 
ble lord would withdraw his motion, 
though if it were brought to a division he 
should vote for it. 

Lord Althorp felt called upon to state, 
that there was a considerable difference 
between his own resolution and the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. gentleman. His 
own proposition was intended to have the 
effect of facilitating the disfranchisement 
of corrupt boroughs, while the amendment 
of the right hon. gentleman would by no 
means go to that extent. In many cases 
before election committees, only enough 
was proved to unseat the particular mem- 
ber, and there the inquiry stopped, with- 
out pursuing the investigation, to ascer- 
tain whether it would be fit to disfranchise 
the borough for bribery and corruption. 
He did not include counties, because his 
object was, not to attack the seats of mem- 
bers, but to purify boroughs; and he 
knew of no means of disfranchising coun- 
ties. Although he preferred his own re- 
solution, he considered that the change 
proposed by the right hon, gentleman 
would be a great improvement of the pre- 
sent election law of the House. Under 
the circumstances, he would not trouble 
the House to divide, but could not con- 
sent to withdraw his resolution. 

The resolution was negatived without 
a divison. On the proposition of Mr. 
Wynn being put, 

Lord Althorp said, he was willing to 
support the resolution, because he felt 
considerable anxiety for any beneficial 
alteration of the law on this point. 

Lord Milion agreed, that, as far as the 
resolution went, it tended to remove cor- 
ruption in boroughs. But he must take 
leave to observe, that the scope and object 
of the resolution of his noble friend was 
different from that of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition. His noble friend 





wished to get rid of the corruption of the 
elective body, but the right hon. gentle- 
man opposed himself to the person elect- 
|ed, ‘This, he allowed, was a good object 
|but it was different from that which his 
| noble friend had in view. 

Mr. Secretary Peel concurred in the 
| opinion of the noble lord, that the scope 
'and object of the resolution now before 
| the House was different from that of the 
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proposition which had been rejected; and 
for that very reason he would support it. 
It was, in his opinion, an improvement of 
the Grenville act. Under that act, when 
no promise in writing was received, when 
no bond was given, when no sum was 
paid, but an understanding was entered 
into between the parties, that, at a certain 
time after the election, a douceur should 
be given, then the law might be evaded. 
But his right hon. friend’s resolution pro- 
vided this further security, that, within a 
definite time, if a specific fact were stated, 
the party might have redress: he would 
support the resolution, because it was a 
considerable improvement of the existing 
law. 

Mr. Abercromby viewed the great ques- 
tion as being, whether a gencral commit- 
tee should be appointed, or a committee 
on each particular case. He was not in- 
clined to attach al. the importance to the 
present resolution, which, on the first 
blush, some gentlemen might think it 
deserved. Many petitions were presented 
under the bribery act; but they all must 
be aware, that though bribery was men- 
tioned as one of the points on which 
those petitions were founded, that charge 
was rarely touched upon. They were not, 
therefore, he conceived, likely to benefit 
much from the present resolution. From 
that of his noble friend he believed much 
good would have arisen, as it referred to 
a class of cases quite different from those 
which the present resolution was intended 
to meet. 

Mr. Hobhouse expressed himself in 
favour of the resolution, and trusted that 
all opposition to it would be withdrawn. 
At the same time, he should not be act- 
ing fairly, if he led the House to suppose 
that he expected any great benefit from 
it. Hedid not think that any material 
good would be effected by this or any 
other temporary expedient. At the same 
time, it would be extremely wrong, when 
an opportunity occurred, even of attempt- 
ing good, not to accelerate it as far as he 
possibly could. 

Lord Milton thought the resolution car- 
ried with it rather the appearance of a 
wish to do something, than contained 
within itself the prospect of any substan- 
tial benefit. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, it would appear, 
from the wording of the resolution, that 
no benefit could be derived from it until 
the next session of parliament, because 
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it said “in all future returns.” In his 
apprehension of the matter, therefore, 
cases that were now worthy of being 
brought before parliament, could not be 
affected by it. He felt with his hon. 
friend, that this resolution, while it pro- 
fessed to do much, would really do no- 
thing. He approved of the resolution of 
his noble friend, as being more compre- 
hensive, 

Lord J. Russell thought, that the reso- 
lution was a considerable improvement of 
the law. He wished to know whether the 
right hon, gentleman meant to introduce 
any general remedy for general corruption. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he wished by this 
resolution to keep both the electors and 
the elected pure. The person seeking for 
a seat, if solicited, would answer, ‘“ f 
cannot bribe you, even though you wish 
it; because, long after the election is 
over, if any well-founded impropriety is 
complained of, I am certain ta lose my 
seat.” He would thus render it impera- 
tive on candidates not to transgress the 
law. 

Lord Milton had two objections to the 
resolution. The first was to the word 
“ future ;” the other was, that the cor- 
rupt promise mentioned in it only referred 
to the payment of money: whereas a can- 
didate might bribe a voter by promising 
him a place in the Customs, or some other 
situation, and not offend against the re- 
solution. 

Mr. R. Martin contended that the word 
“county” ought to be introduced into the 
resolution. 

Mr. Wynn reminded the hon. member, 
that the resolution included all returns 
whatsoever, as well for counties as for 
boroughs. 

Lord Milton said, that he had two 
amendments to propose: the first was, 
that the word “future” should be left out 
of the resolution; the other, that after 
the word “money,” the words “ or gift 
of place, emolument,” be inserted. 

Mr. Ferguson observed, that, as the 
question did not appear to be clearly un- 
derstood, it would be better to adjourn 
the debate upon it. 

Lord Milton’s first amendment, as to 
the omission of the word “ future,” was 
then put and negatived. The noble lord’s 
second amendment, as to the insertion of 
the words “ or gift of place, emolument,” 
being put, 

Mr. Scarlett observed, that, as there 
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appeared to be a doubt amongst some 
members, as to whether the words of the 
resolution were sufficiently comprehensive, 
the wisest course would be to adjourn the 
debate. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned 
till Friday. 


Mutiny Brirt—FLocGineG IN THE 
Army.] The House having gone into a 
committee on this bill, 

Mr. Hume proposed, as a clause to be 
added to the bill, that it should be unlaw- 
ful to inflict corporal punishment, by 
stripes or lashes, upon any soldier or non- 
commissioned officer. 

Sir J. Sebright opposed the clause, con- 
vinced, as he was, that the power to inflict 
corporal punishment ought not to be dis- 
continued in the army. 

Mr. Hobhouse supported the clause. 

Lord Barnard was averse to the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishments; but, from 
an experience of eleven years in the army, 
he felt bound to declare, that, in his 
Opinion, it would be unsafe to try the ex- 
periment suggested. 

Mr. Bernal wished a committee to be 
appointed, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the practicability of dispensing with 
the infliction of corporal punishment in 
the army. 

Sir H. Vivian trusted, if a commit- 
tee were appointed, that it would be a 
committee of practical men, and expressed 
his opinion of the necessity of corporal 
punishment to maintain a proper degree 
of discipline among our troops. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that these punish- 
ments were admitted by their advocates 
to be evils, though they contended that 
they were necessary evils. He should be 
glad to see the necessity removed, and 
some better system substituted for the 
present defective one. 

Mr. R. Martin denied that the inflic- 
tion of flogging in the army was not a re- 
volting cruelty. 

Lord Palmerston defended the system 
of corporal punishment in the army, and 
contended that, from the classes from 
amongst which the British army was com- 
posed, it was impossible to preserve disci- 
pline but by some coercive measures. 
He denied that any abuses of the power 
could be proved. 

General Duff said, that it was as easy 
to chain the north wind as to manage 
British soldiers without the aid of corporal 
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punishment. It was no degradation. He 
had known men die at the head of their 
regiments, who had at one time been sub- 
jected to the punishment of flogging. 

Mr. G. Lamb declared himself a con- 
vert to the opinion of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, not from the arguments 
used on his side of the House, but from 
those urged by the gallant officers who 
opposed the abolition of flogging. No- 
body could persuade him, that the tying 
aman up to the halberds, and flogging 
him in the presence of his fellows, was 
not a degradation. 

Colonel Wood contended, that this 
punishment was indispensable in the 
militia. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as he had 
used his best endeavours to save criminals 
from this degrading punishment, he could 
never give his consent to have it inflicted 
on British soldiers. 

The committee divided : for the clause 
16; against it 57: majority 41. 
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Game Laws.] Lord Wharneliffe having 
presented a petition from the magistrates 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, praying for a revi- 
sion of the Game Laws, observed, that in 
pursuance of the notice he had given, it 
now became his duty to call the attention 
of their lordships to this subject. His 
lordship proceeded to state the grounds on 
which he thought the present Game-laws 
ought to be altered. He trusted that his 
motives would not be mistaken, nor the 
object he had in view over-rated. Their 
lordships had doubtless. heard of those 
desperate conflicts which frequently took 
place in consequence of the attempts of 
poachers to obtain possession of game, and 
must wish to do away with such a state of 
things. Unfortunately, there must now 
be many persons in the country who had 
become habituated to this system of depre- 
dation and plunder; for it had been car- 
ried on for a great number of years. So 
long as the persons who had been brought 
up in such habits existed, it could not be 
expected that poaching would entirely 
cease; but he hoped and believed, that a 
change in the present laws—a change 
which would go along with the common 
sense and feelings of the people, and 
which would induce them to say, ‘ this is 
right,”—would greatly tend to remedy the 
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evil, and would speedily diminish the 
number of those who lived by unlawful 
plunder. He hoped it would not be thought 
presumptuous in him to submit a proposi- 
tion on the Game-laws to their lordships, 
so soon after he had had the honour of 
being called to that House by his majesty’s 
favour. The subject, however, was one to 
which his attention had been directed for 
many years. He had frequently adverted 
to the subject in the other House of par- 
liament, and that House had, on his 
motion, passed a bill to amend the Game- 
laws, which was sent up to their lord- 
ships, but which did not receive their 
sanction. Being now a member of their 
lordships’ branch of the legislature, he 
proposed to bring the subject under their 
consideration. Hedid not expect to be 
able to remove all the evils, or even the 
greater part of them, which sprang from 
the Game-laws, but with those laws no 
man was satisfied. All parties and all 
ranks condemned them; and the question 
was, could these laws be so amended as to 
give satisfaction to the great mass of the 
people? He was aware that the task was 
a difficult one; but not so difficult, he 
thought, as to induce him not to encounter 
it. He was himself a country gentleman, 
fond of the sports of the field, and wished 
on no account to do any thing to injure or 
destroy them. No man was more sensible 
than he was of the advantages of country 
gentlemen residing on their estates; but 
if that advantage were to be purchased at 
the expense of retaining all the gross evils 
of the present Game-laws, he should say 
it would be too dearly purchased. He was 
happy to say that when he looked at the 
system of the Game-laws, he found that 
in order to amend them, nothing more 
would be necessary to. be done than for 
their lordships to return back to the state 


of those laws at an early period, before | 


they had been altered by modern legisla- 
tive enactments. For himself he would 
say, that he was no reformer, but he could 
not shut his eyes to errors which were the 
growth of time. He would look to the 
principle on which their lordships’ ances- 
tors had founded the Game-laws, and 
keeping that principle always in view, 
would endeavour to discover how far, con- 
sistently with that principle, they could 
be amended. And here ne must observe, 
that nothing in his opinion did so much 
harm as an erroneous dictum laid down in 
a book which was generally popular. 
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Now, in the “ Commentaries” of Black- 
stone,—a book which was the most popular 
of any on the laws of England,—a dictum 
was laid down on the subject of game 
which he must beg leave to say was at 
variance with the common law of the land. 
That author stated the animals pursued as 
game to be fere nature, and that being 
so, they belonged to nobody but the king. 
Now, he would contend against this dictum. 
Such was not the law, and never was the 
law of England. The king never possessed 
such a power as that attributed to him by 
Blackstone. Every man had full and com- 
plete power over the game on his own 
land, and the true principle of English law 
with respect to such property was—cujus 
est solum, ejus est usque ad celum, atque 
ad inferos. Not a partridge or a hare upon 
any man’s estate belonged to the king. 
The first principle to be set out with in 
amending the Game-laws was, that ac- 
cording to the common law every man 
had the right to do what he liked with his 
own land, and therefore was the owner 
of the game upon it. Such was always 
held to be the case, till a comparatively 
late period, when the Game-laws were 
altered —an alteration which had produced 
a change disgraceful to the country. The 
first great alteration was made in the time 
of Charles the 2nd, by acts of the 22nd 
and 23rd of that king’s reign. The quali- 
fications which had been established for 
killing game were of the most absurd and 
inconsistent nature. He knew that a great 
number of persons were of opinion, that 
the present state of the law on this point 
was the means of preserving game, and 
though willing to allow game to be sold, 
they would not consent to alter the quali- 
fications. But he must say, that if their 
lordships allowed the sale of game, and 
continued the present qualifications, they 
would not only do no good, but would 
make the law worse than it now was. 
What were the present qualifications to 
kill game. He would mention some of 
them to their lordships. A man must be 
possessed of land to the value of L00/. a- 
year if a freeholder, or of 1502. if a lease- 
holder, or must be the eldest son of an 
esquire, or of some person of higher degree. 
Now, with respect to the first qualification, 
that of 1002. a-year, it was easy to under- 
stand why it had been enacted. It was, 
doubtless, supposed, that a man who pos- 
sessed an estate of 100/. a-year, would 
| have land enough to sport upon; but the 
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reason of other qualifications and disquali- 
fications was not so apparent. He was 
now addressing the great landholders of 
this country; and all the noble lords 
around him were not, perhaps, aware, 
that every time a Scotch or Irish peer 
went out to sport in this country, he was 
liable to a penalty of 5/. if he did not pos- 
sess freehold or leasehold property in Eng- 
land of the required value. According to 
the law, the second son of a man of pro- 
perty was not qualified to shoot on his 
father’s grounds. The elder son was quali- 
fied, but all the rest were disqualified. 
There were some classes who acquired the 
right of shooting through others who could 
not shoot. Certain persons, propagated 
shooters, for they might have sons who 
were officers, and were therefore qualified, 
though the law would not allow them such 
right. He would mention to their lord- 
ships an instance of hardship which might 
every day cccur in the administration of 
the Game-laws. A person of great pro- 
perty, who resided in the country, but was 
possessed of no land, wished to amuse 
himself by shooting. He went out with 
his gun, and the next day had an informa- 
tion lodged against him, which was fol- 
lowed with a conviction, and the payment 
of the penalty of 5/. Among the other 
inconsistencies of the law, he would again 
advert to the circumstance of the second 
son of a man of property not being quali- 
fied. If a second son was seen sporting 
on his father’s grounds, the gamekeeper 
of a neighbouring estate might lodge an 
information against him; but the game- 
keeper could not seize his gun or prevent 
him from shooting, because he could not 
come over the hedge without leave. If he 
did, he would be guilty of a trespass. If, 
however, an unqualified person went on 
shooting, the law afforded but a very 
remote remedy. All that could be done 
was some three months after to prosecute 
him at some assizes. The prosecutor must 
then take his chance of an action at law, 
on which he would perhaps lose the day, 
and have to sustain a considerable expense; 
whereas the unqualified sportsman, if con- 
victed, would only have to pay his own 
costs. Under the act of the 5th of queen 
Anne, a man might go on sporting all day 
if he gave his name. If he was afterwards 
found, he. was only liable to conviction in 
the penalty of 5/., and perhaps he might 
never be found. All these circumstances 
showed the confused state in which the 
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law upon this subject stood. He would 
wish to prevent any person from sporting 
on another man’s land without his leave, 
and would make it lawful for any person 
to warn any one so sporting, off the ground. 
By the alterations he should propose, the 
owners of land would have complete power 
to prevent any one from trespassing on 
their grounds. A main object which he 
had in view was, to do away with the 
present qualifications. In justice and ho- 
nesty, every person ought to know another 
person’s land, and ought not to pass the 
hedge which divided his own from that of 
hisneighbour’s property. He would say that 
no man should trespass upon another 
person’s land, either for the purpose of sport- 
ing under the protection of qualifications, 
or with the object of theft or gain. Should 
any person so trespass, he would propose 
that it should be lawful for the person 
who owned the grounds, or any body ap- 
pointed by him, to go to the trespasser, 
demand his name, and warn him to go off 
the property; and if that demand should 
not be complied with, the proprietor should 
have power to take him immediately before 
a magistrate, and if any resistance should 
take place he hoped some considerable 
punishment would be enacted against the 
offender. This was a way by which, he 
thought, property would be much better 
protected than by the trumpery laws that 
now existed. Every one would thus have 
a complete power of preventing any person 
trespassing on his grounds, and a summary 
power too, by being enabled to take the 
offender forthwith before a magistrate, in- 
stead of being sent to seek for the distant 
remedy of an action for damages, the 
chances of which were, after all, against 
him.—Havingstated his mind upon that part 
of the question, he should proceed to the 
other parts of the question. The lord of the 
manor should have a right to the whole of 
the game upon his soil. The principle upon 
which this went was, to do away with the 
qualifications, but to guard against tres- 
pass. He thought it should be considered 
whether, when a power was given for a 
protection of game, a power should not 
also be given for the sale of game. He 
saw no reason why a person who was al- 
lowed a property in game should not be al- 
lowed to sell it. The law which prevented 
qualified persons from selling game was 
of recent date. An early statute of Henry 
7th prohibited the selling of game; but 
the statute of the 28th of Geo. 2nd quali- 
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fied that principle,’and was the first statute 
that imposed a penalty upon the selling of 
game; but its operation was against the 
person who sold the game, leaving the per- 
son who took it untouched. The 58th of 
Geo. 3rd put the buyer and the seller upon 
the same footing. He proposed to sweep 
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injustice in the first bill he should have 
the honour of laying upon their lordships’ 
table-—Another part of the subject re- 
lated to those persons who went out in the 
night for the purpose of poaching. Every 
one who had read the papers for the last 
three months, and knew the state of the 





country, must have seen with horror the 
| conflicts which had taken place in con- 
‘sequence of that practice. It happened, 
| too, that the compassion of the people of 
| this country was not excited for the un- 
_ fortunate gamekeeper, but for the poachers. 
|The language held upon such occasions 
| was, that the laws were unjust and severe. 
| This was not a right state of things, and 
| the only way to put an end to the practice 
| of poaching was by giving a right state of 


away those statutes. The state of society 
in this country had altered considerably 
since those acts had passed, which im- 
posed a penalty on the selling of game. 
Whatever laws their lordships might make, 
let them not be deceived. However tightly 
they might endeavour to draw the cord, 
game would be sold as long as there were 
rich people to buy. Riches would ulti- 
mately triumph; and it would be absurd 
to say to the rich alderman in London, 





“you shall not have game.” Let game 
be bought and sold; but he was well 
aware that at that moment, and under 
present circumstaaces, it was possible that 
a free and open market might have the 


| 
| 


feeling to the public mind. That would 


| go to break the habit of going out at night, 


for the purpose of depredations of this sort. 


Ifa man once went out at night, if he did 


effect, for some years, to increase the | 


crime of poaching. He would, therefore, 
restrict the operation of this principle of 
free purchase and sale, until the market 
should get into a regular state of supply. 
He should therefore propose, that the bill 
should contain aclause empowering magis- 
trates to license persons, until such time as 
that power might be dispensed with; for 
he thought it the best and wisest plan to 
open the door only by degrees. 
had stated before, he had great reason to 
hope that the legalizing the purchase and 


sale of game would go a great way to put , 


an end to the crime of poaching. But he 
would ask of their lordships to consider 
well how much they would increase the 
injury of the present laws, if they should 
confine the power of selling game to the 
person possessing a certain amount of 
property—if it were allowed to an in- 
dividual who possessed an hundred acres of 


land, or 1002. a year, to kill game and go | 


to the market and sell it, while his neigh- 
bour, who possessed only ninety nine acres 
of land, or 991. a year, should be prevented. 
Not only the great landlords, but the 
small proprietors of land, should have the 
privilege of selling game. If a person had 
an estate of three hundred acres, two 
hundred of which were mortgaged, he 
would then just have sufficient to qualify 
him, but would have the power of shooting 
over the whole estate; while another person 
who had ten acres less would be disquali- 
fied. He would endeavour to correct that 


not get a partridge or a pheasant, he would 
not return without a sheep. He intended 


| to bring in a bill for the purpose of punish- 


ing persons who should go outat night, and 
to repeal the 57th Geo. 3rd on that subject. 
Thepenalties ofthat existing severe act were, 
that every person who should be found in a 
wood or enclosure, armed with a gun, for 
the purpose of destroying game, should be 
liable to be tried for felony, and, upon con- 


'viction, to be transported. That was a 


As he | 


most severe act, and, in many recent cases, 
the punishment had been thought to be of 
so severe a nature that juries had been 
unwilling to perform their duty. That 
‘would not be the case if the law were 

altered. It might be very necessary when 

a person should be so inveterate in crime, 

and so decidedly unfit to remain in this 
| country, to send him to another. But it 
was rather too severe a punishment for the 
' first offence ; when, by proper means the 
offender would probably mend. His pro- 
position was, that a man for the first 
| offence should be liable to be carried be- 
| fore a magistrate, and, upon conviction, be 
| sent to the House of correction and put to 
| hard labour for three months, and at the 
end of that period to find good sureties 
for a year. For the second offence, the 
offender should be sent to prison for six 
months, and find sureties for a still longer 
period ; and for the third offence be liable, 
upon conviction, to be transported. Further 
than that he was even willing to go, and 
to say that if any person should assault the 
eamekeepers, whether upon the first, second 
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or third offence, such person should be liable 
to be tried for that assault. These were the 
alterations in the present law which he 
proposed to their lordships. They were 
founded in justice, and upon a provision 
which was new in gaols, and to which he 
should call their lordships’ attention. 
Hitherto persons offending had been sent to 
gaol, and at the expiration of their con- 
finement were perfect masters of them- 
selves, and at liberty to follow their former 
practices. He had proposed to take from 
those people a note-of-hand, which should 
be signed by some of their relations; and 
it certainly had the effect of making them 
think that if they offended again, they 
would not only bring themselves, but their 
relations into danger. It had been said, 
in objection to that point, that it could not 
be supposed that young men could give 
sureties; but he was satisfied that there 
was no young man who had offended only 
a first time, or even a second, but could 
find sureties. He had had sureties offer- 
ed to him over and over again. These 
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this great increase of poaching was not so 
much owing to the Game-laws, as to the 
present distressed condition of the humbler 
classes of society. The Game-laws had 
existed for two centuries, without this 
crime having prevailed to so great an 
extent as at present. The circumstance 
was owing to the reduced state of the 
poorer classes, and to the low price of 
agricultural produce. He observed a noble 
lord smiling at that observation, but such 
was undoubtedly the case; for, owing to 
the low price of produce, the agriculturists 
were unable to employ so many labourers 
as they would otherwise do in the im- 
provement and management of their lands ; 
and the consequence was, that, in the 
agricultural districts particularly, the people 
were too apt, from want of lawful employ- 
ment, to encounter the dangers of poach- 
ing. Another cause of the increase of 
poaching and other crimes, was the pre- 
sent commodious and comfortable state of 
our gaols. With reference to that point, 
his lordship stated, that a man had shot 


were the provisions which he would sub- ; at another man in his park, and desired a 
mit for their lordships consideration; and | person who was passing at the time, to 


he trusted that their lordships would | notice the fact. 


The man was brought 


give their full consideration to them. | before him, and when questioned as to his 
His object was, to put the law upon the | inducement to shoot at the other man, he 
subject, not only in an intelligible, but also | replied, that he wanted to be sent to prison. 
in a practicable form. His measures did | He did not think it proper to gratify the 


not go in the least to touch the rights 
of the lords of the manor; and he trusted 
their lordships would not receive them as 
coming from an enemy of their sports ; 
for he was equally connected with those 
sports as any of their lordships, but was 
proceeding from an anxious desire that 
the peers and the gentry of Great Britain 
should stand well with the people. The 
noble lord then introduced a bill to amend 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the laws respecting the preservation of | 


game in that part of Great Britain called 
England. 


The Earl of Malmesbury did not rise to | 
object to the first reading of the bill which | 
his noble friend had just brought in, but — 


to return thanks for the clear statement 


he had made upon so important a subject | 


as the Game-laws. 
to make a few observations. 
place, he did not attach so much import- 
ance to doing away with the qualifications, 
as he did to the provision for making game 
property. The great increase of the crime 
of poaching had been ascribed to the 
operation of the Game-laws. So it had 


often been stated, but the truth was, that | 


He wished, however, | 
In the first 


man’s inclination ; but this showed in what 
light imprisonment, in the present com- 
modious state of our gaols, was regarded. 
His noble friend had stated, that he did 
not mean that the sale of game should be 
made entirely open at once, but only that 
it should be rendered lawful for certain 
licensed persons to sell game, which, in 
reality, amounted to the same thing, In 
adverting to the topic of qualification, he 
completely differed from his noble friend, 
who appeared to think it an hardship on 
the rich fundholder, that he should not 
have a proper supply of game for his 
money, while it cou!d be had in abundance 
by a far less wealthy landowner. Now, 
it so happened, that the fundholders had, 
during and since the war, obtained great 
interest for their money, and increased 
their capital prodigiously ; while the land- 


_ Owners were obliged to be content with 


an interest of three per cent on their 
capital. If these rich fundholders were 
so bent on having game, why did they 
not, with their superfluous riches, purchase 
as much land as would give them a quali- 
fication to kill it. The case of the rich 
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fundholder was certainly, therefore, not a 
case for pity. The grand point for their 
lordships’ consideration was, the great in- 
crease, not only of poaching, but of crime 
generally ; not owing to the operation of 
the Game-laws, but to the extraordinary 
state of penury and distress to which the 
labouring classes had lately been reduced. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he could 
not agree with the noble lord who spoke 
last, that the great increase of poaching 
arose out of the distressed state of the 
country, and not out of the laws. He 
thought the country was highly indebted 
to the noble lord opposite for the great 
pains which he had taken upon this sub- 
ject; which was certainly one which de- 
seryed the serious consideration of the 
whole legislature. It was notorious that 
the gaols of the country were filled with 
persons accused of the crime of poaching ; 


and it would be a happy circumstance, if | 


any device could be found to give a check 


to the growing increase of that, and of | 


other crimes. He trusted that, whatever 


the result might be, the noble lord would ! 


proceed with his measure, that their lord- 
ships might at least have the opportunity 
of tully considering the subject. Nothing 
could be more absurd than that an alder- 
man of the city of London should not 
be able to purchase a pheasant as well 
as a turkey. 
purchase all kinds of game. 

Lord .Teynham adverted to the great 
demoralization of the peasantry which had 
taken place, and thought that no time 
ought to be lost in entering upon a tho- 
rough investigation of the subject. The 
peasantry of the present day were not the 
peasantry of our ancestors, ‘‘ their country’s 
pride,” but a degenerated peasantry. 
Taxation had reduced that portion of the 
population of this country to such a state, 
as existed in no other part of the world. 
He himself would move for the appoint- 
ment ofa committee toexamine into the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, if no other 
of their lordships thought proper to do so. 

The Earl of Carnarvon thought that the 
best thanks of the House and the country 
were due to the noble lord for bringing this 
important subject under theirconsideration. 
A bill had, not long ago, been brought up 
from the other House on the same sub- 
ject, which was in some respects attended 
with difficulties, and their lordships had 
thought proper to reject it. In the bills 
now to be brought forward he trusted that 


He would allow him to | 
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those difficulties would be removed ; and, 
if they proceeded on the same principle 
as the former bill, they should have his 
decided support. He fully agreed with the 
noble lord who spoke before him, that 
| great demoralization had been produced in 

the condition of the labouring classes, more 
especially in the agricultural districts, 
where the wages of labour were reduced to 
| the minimum, and the poor-laws were 
| executed in such a manner as to aggravate 





| 


the evil. ‘That this was one cause of the 
| increase of the crime of poaching, as well 
| as of other crimes, there could be no rea- 
sonable doubt; but still it could as little 
| be doubted, that the increase of the crime 
of poaching ought, in a considerable de- 
| gree, to be ascribed to the operation of the 
| Game-laws. It was impossible that those 
_ laws should not contribute, ina high de- 
| gree, to the increase of that crime, when it 
was considered, that game was a commo- 
| dity which no one was ashamed to buy, 
although, in the first instance, it could be 
sold only by thieves. Respectable people 
' would feel ashamed to purchase any other 
article, knowing it to be stolen; but this 
feeling did not extend to game. No man 
could attach more consideration to the 
comforts of the country gentlemen than he 
did; but, owing to the present state of 
the Game-laws, crimes against them re- 
mained often concealed and unpunished, 
| and, by that means, naturally led to crimes 
of greater magnitude. Until the qualifi- 
cations and other obnoxious parts of those 
laws were done away, matters could not be 
placed on a proper footing. He highly 
approved of affixing a milder punishment 
to the crime of poaching, in the first 
instance; and he was satisfied that in 
such cases, the parents and othcr relations, 
and even the farmers whom they served, 
might often be induced to become sureties 
for their future good behaviour; and that 
‘this would have a good effect in repressing 
the crime. It was a common saying, that 
there was honour even among thieves; and 
these people would be deterred more 
effectually by the consideration that their 
relations and friends would be compromised 
by a second crime, than if they knew that 
| they themselves would be the only sufferers. 
| This sort of feeling was apparent, in the 
' extreme difficulty found in inducing one 
| poacher to give up another. He concluded 
by again thanking the noble lord for bring- 
ing forward the subject, and for the 


' pains which he had bestowed upon it. 
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Lord Clifden said, that there was one | main cause was, in his opinion, the unfor- 
part of the question which the noble lord | tunate habit of paying wages out of the 
had entirely omitted to mention in bring- | | poor-rates—thus destroying, in the 
ing forward his laudable propositions; but | labourer’s mind, every feeling of inde- 
he supposed the great difficulty of touching | pendence, honour and honesty——for there 
upon so delicate a subject must have oc- | | might be honour and honesty in all stations, 
casioned the omission. He 
use of spring-guns. Two years ago, a | na they found that character could be 
noble lord had carried a bill throu: gh. that | | of no use to them. This was an evil which, 
House, which had for its object the | putting | | perhaps, was not so well known to the 
an end to their use ; but it was lost inthe | noble mover, as it had not, as yet, in its 
other House. It was a disgrace to the | worst features, extended to the north of 
country that they were ever allowed to be | England, though it must soon reach that 
set. Every paper related the accidents | quarter also. Thus the labourers were 
which they occasioned, and the mischief | first led to commit offences against the 
was, that the guilty seldom suffered by | Game-laws, and these paved the way for 
them. Their lordships were aware that | still more heinous offences. 
no man would buy a fowl if he knew it to| The bills were then read a first time. 
have been stolen, but no one was ashamed —_ 
to buy game; and he believed that the IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
highest personage in the state had bought 
game to a considerable amount. Every 
man thought he had a right to buy game.| ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THF 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had | Court or Cuancery.] Mr. M. A. Tay- 
no wish to detain the House by going into | dor, being called upon by the Speaker to 
the details of the bill which had just been , make his motion on the subject of separat- 
offered to their lordships’ consideration, as | ing the jurisdiction in all matters of Bank- 
noble lords would be better prepared to | ruptcy in the High Court of Chancery, 
give their opinions upon the subject on the | said, that, as his right hon. and learned 
second reading of the bill; but, in rising to | friend, the Master of the Rolls, intended 
say a few words, he wished to convey the | on that night to swbmit to the House his 
most cordial expressions of his respect and | bill for the improvement of the Adminis- 
gratitude to the noble lord for bringing | tration of Justice in the Court of Chan- 
the subject under the consideration of the | cery, he thought it due as well to his right 
House, in a manner which must secure for | hon. and learned friend, as to the conve- 
it an ample and full discussion. Greatly | nience of the House, to withdraw his mo- 
as the offences against the Game-laws had | tion, until they should be in possession of 
directly increased, a very imperfect esti- | the measures which were intended to be 
mate would be formed of the consequences | carried into effect by that bill. He hoped, 
of those offences, unless their indirect | however, that in thus withdrawing his 
effects were taken into consideration ; they | motion, he should not ultimately lose any 
being the first step towards other crimes of | thing, as he reserved to himself the power 
all descriptions, and of a more heinous of bringing the subject under their con- 
nature. The offences against the Game- | sideration at a future opportunity, as well 
laws undoubtedly led, especially in the as to make any observation in the course 
agricultural districts, to the commission of | of that night, which he might think neces- 
a variety of other and more desperate sary to a proper elucidation of the subject. 
crimes; and it would be taking a very No exertion, he begged to assure the 
narrow view of the subject to suppose that House, had been wanting on his part, to 
the consequences were confined to the have those evils and abuses of the Court 
increase of the single crime of poaching. of Chancery, under which the suitors of 
He therefore, intended to have on their that court had so long writhed, fully and 
lordships’ table, by the time these bills fairly examined, and “he trusted the time 
should be read a second time, a return of was now arrived when they would be ef- 
commitments for crimes in general, which  fectually redressed. 
might have the effect of throwing much The Master of the Rolls (sir John Cop- 
light on this subject. He agreed that the ley) then rose, and addressed the House 
increase of crime had been owing to other to the follow purport :— 
causes besides the Game-laws; and the —__ [have, in the first place, to return thanks 
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to my hon. friend for his courtesy in giving 
way on this occasion, I cer tainly did 
anticipate the indulgence which he has 
afforded me; but, at the same time, I am 
bound to express my acknowledements for 
the readiness with which it has been con- 
ceded. I rise now, therefore, in pursuance 
of the notice I gave some time back, to 
move for leave to bring im a bill to alter 
and amend the practice of the High Court 
of Chancery. The House is aware, that, 
in the course of the last session of parlia- 
ment, I gave a notice of nearly the same 
description, and that in pursuance of that 
notice I obtained leave to bring im a bill 
for the same purpose as that which I am 
now about to propose. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, in the first place, to explain, 
in a few words, ‘why I did not avail myself 
of the permission I then obtained, and 
why I did not follow up the measure I 
then proposed in the subsequent stages. 
it must be quite obvious to every one ac- 
quainted with the subject, that a measure 
which purposed to alter the course of pro- 
ceeding in the highest court of the king- 
dom, must involve e great complexity of ar- 
rangement, and call for extraordinary 
minuteness of detail. In the measure 
which I submitted to the House last ses- 
sion, there were provisions which would 
have rendered it necessary to make an ap- 
plication to parliament for a very consi- 
derable pecuniary grant, in order to give 
them full and efficient operation. After 
having given that and other circumstances 
due consideration, it appeared to me, and 
to others, by whose advice I was influenced, 
that it would be almost impossible, during 
the remainder of the session, to succeed in 
eaurying that bill, and the other measures 
by which it must have been accompanied, 
through the two Houses of parliament in 
such a manner as to give them the effect 
of law. These considerations, therefore, 
in conjunction with others, induced me to 
abstain from pressing the bill upon the 
attention of this House during that session ; 
for I thought it would be an idle waste of 
time to enter upon the discussion of the 
matters contained in it, without a prospect 
of coming to any satisfactory issue, and 
involving the House in discussions which 
could only lead to unprofitable debates. I 
thought it, therefore, better at once to 
abandon the bill which I then introduced, 
reserving to myself the right to repeat the 
motion when I considered it to be more 
expedient, and to follow it up by a bill, 


in the Court of Chancery. 
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embodying those provisions which I thought 
adequate to effect the reformations which 
were proposed. ‘This is the short history 
of the measure which I then introduced ; 
and I am happy to be able to say, that I 
have reason to believe I acted correctly 
upon that occasion, and that the course I 
pursued has obtained the approbation of 
those whose soundness of judgment 
entitles them to respect. I rejoice, indeed, 

that I did so postpone the consideration 
of the question, because that postponement 
has afforded me additional opportunities 
of considering subjects, as I have already 
observed, of very great difficulty, and of 
maturing the plans which I am about to 
submit to the House. I am satisfied, too, 
from that more mature consideration, that 
it will not be necessary, in the bill which 
J am now about to propose, to make any 
provisions which shall call for pecuniary 
assistance; but that, on the contrary, we 
shall be able to carry all its objects into 
effect, without requiring from the country 
any grant of money. 

It will not be expected that I should 
now go into an explanation of all the par- 
ticulars of the evils or the remedies, as 
applicable to the practice of the court of 
Chancery, with the same minuteness of 
detail, as when I had last the honour to 
address the House on this subject. I am 
convinced, that such a course would be as 
irksome to the House, as it would be pain- 
ful to myself. I shall endeavour, therefore, 
to treat the subject generally, and to ren- 
der my references as clear and as intelligi- 
ble as possible, not only to those who are 
acquainted with the practice of the court, 
but—at least in its outline—also to those 
who are not practically acquainted with 
the court, and who have no practical 
knowledge upon the subject. 

In the first place, therefore, it will be 
necessary to understand the nature of the 
subject, that I should get rid of all those 
cavils and objections which have no bear- 
ing upon the question we are about to 
examine. I may say, with confidence, 
that I have never found any one individual, 
upon whose judgment I could place the 
least reliance, who attempted to find fault 
with that system of jurisprudence which 
distinguishes the court of Chancery from 
the other courts of civil and criminal law, 
and which is with us called Equity. 1 
never recollect any one who ventured to 
assert, that the jurisdiction of that court 
could be dispensed with ; and, considering 
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the nature of the subjects brought under ‘ one body of men, and another body, sup- 
its consideration, which it is called upon | porting their rights upon different interests. 


to be conversant with, I consider it im- | 
| a familiar instance of the nature of pro- 


possible that such a court could be dis- 
pensed with, in the present state of society. 
If one party, for instance, enters into an 
agreement, the stipulations of which may 
be binding to a great extent, every person 
knows that, if we attempt to call him to a 
specific performance of his contract, the 
law affords no remedy. The relief which, 
in that case, must be obtained, is peculiar 
to a court of equity. If I have a tenant 
who, under the power of a lease, attempts 
to cut down my timber and to commit 
other dilapidations upon my property, 
what remedy have I in a court of law? 
There is none to be had. If I wish to 
obtain my object, I must call upon a court 
of equity to interpose, and prevent what 
would otherwise prove perhaps an irrepa- 
rable injury to my property. I mention 
these instances to shew that a court of 
equity possesses a power of affording 
relief which cannot be dispensed with, and 
which we might seek in vain from a court 
of law; and I repeat the observation which 
I made before ; namely, that I never knew 
an individual, who possessed any know- 
ledge upon the subject, and whose opinion 
could be relied upon, who would venture 
to say that equity could be dispensed with, 
that what is called equity could be even 
administered by the courts of law, or that 
it could be obtained by any other means 
than a distinct and different tribunal, 
limited to a peculiar object. If that be so 
—and I can scarcely think it will be denied 
—then it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the points to which our inquiries 
must be directed. 

Before, however, I go further, I think it 
right to endeavour to remove a reproach 
which has been frequently cast upon the 
court of Chancery, with respect to the 
slowness of its operations, as compared 
with those of the courts of law. In one 
respect, the operations of the court of 
Chancery are impeded from the very 
nature of the questions which it is called 
upon to determine. In a court of law, 
there is only one issue to be tried, upon 
which the court may be, perhaps, able to 
decide almost instantly. In a court of 
equity, the judge who presides is called 
upon to determine upon many complicated 
questions connected with large masses of 
property, in the hands of various indivi- 
duals, and to decide between the claims of 
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‘To take, for an illustration to the House, 


ceedings in the court of law and the court 
of equity. A man sues another for a debt 
in a court of law. The questions to be 
determined are simple—the existence of 
the debt, and its amount, and the process 
is ended. Let us take an analogous case 
in a court of equity, and see the course of 
proceeding there. A man dies, perhaps 
insolvent, the whole mass of his creditors 
step in, and demand a division of his 
effects ; but, instead of the question being 
determined there, as in a court of law, by 
one action, every individual creditor is 
called upon to prove his debt, and there 
are, consequently, as many causes to be 
tried as there are creditors to claim. It 
would be no difficult matter to enumerate 
many other instances in which a complex- 
ity, arising from the claims of several 
parties, might occur, which could only be 
settled ina court of equity. The interests, 


and the proportion of interests, which 


contending claimants had frequently in 
property, could only be adjusted in such a 
court. No person, therefore, I presume, 
supposes that equity can or ought to be 
dispensed with ; or that it is not essentially 
necessary to continue and persevere in our 
system of jurisprudence. I yield to no 
man in my admiration of the simplicity of 
proceedings in courtsof law. I have been 
brought up in early prejudices in favour of 
that simplicity; but it is in consequence 
of the separation of the business in the 
courts of law, from that which should be 
conducted in courts of equity, that the 
simplicity of the former has been preserved. 
It is in consequence of this just distribu- 
tion, that a single judge in one year has 
been able to dispose of, causes during the 
sittings in Middlesex and Westminster, to 
the number of three thousand. 

These preliminary observations I have 
deemed it necessary to make, to assist me 
in directing the attention of the House to 
the points which it appears to me most 
requisite that their attention should be 
directed. If, then, it appears obvious, 
that there can be no question of destroying 
the jurisdiction of courts of equity, nor of 
uniting and blending the two jurisdictions 
—and if it is found that individuals come 
forward with evidence of great delay exist- 
ing in the business of these courts—to 
what branch of the subject must our minds 
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be directed with a view toa remedy? Of 
necessity, to the machinery, with a view to 
quicken its motion. And, accordingly, 
we find, that when the government com- 
missioners commenced their labours, two 
years ago, it wasto this point that their 
attention was directed by his majesty’s 
government. The instructions to them 
were, to inquire into the practice of the 
court of Chancery; to ascertain whether 
any alteration or amendment in that prac- 
tice would diminish the time and expenses 
usually attendant upon suits in that court. 
This was the inquiry directed by govern- 
ment; and its object was, in my opinion, 
a most proper and legitimate one. 

Thus much, the right hon. and learned 
gentleman said, he felt himself called on 
to explain to the House, in introducing to 
their attention the nature of the measure 
founded upon the report of these com- 
missioners, This commission was directed 
to persons of great learning and intelli- 
gence, and who, with the exception of two 
or three, whom he should afterwards 
mention, had spent their lives in the study 
and practice of equity. It was impossible 
that persons more fitted to the task could 
have been found in the country. He knew 
it had been said, that, although all of them 
were qualified, from their long acquaint- 
ance with the subject, to take a better view 
of it than any others, yet the prejudices of 
habit would prevent them from taking a 
just judgment on the subject. But in 
answer to this, he would point to his hon, 
and learned friend, the member for ‘T're- 
gony (Dr. Lushington), who, if he had 
any prejudices, were such as would lead 
his mind rather in a contrary direction ; 
yet he found his hon. and learned friend’s 
name signed to the report, upon the re- 
commendation of which the bill which it 
was his intention to introduce, was found- 
ed. He would also point to another name 
(Mr. R. Smith’s) in the same situation— 
the name of one whom he was proud to 
call his friend—a man of great learning, 
seldom voting upon his side of the House, 
an accomplished scholar, uncompromising 
in his principles, and industrious, active, 
and zealous in attending on the commis- 
sion, day after day, in the progress of the 
inquiry. He found the report had the 
sanction of his distinguished name; and 
he appealed to the authority of these two 
names to refute the charge of bias brought 
against the judgment of the commissioners. 

The House, then, would distinctly un- 
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derstand, that the bill which he should 
have the honour ofintroducing, was framed 
upon the propositions contained in this 
report; and, therefore, that in calling 
upon them to consent to certain altera- 
tions and amendments, in long-established 
practice, he was suggesting no new spe- 
culations, no visionary improvements, but 
the adoption of certain changes, which 
had been recommended, after two years 
deliberate inquiry, and the elaborate ex- 
amination of witnesses, by persons such 
as he had described. This being the 
basis of his bill, he was sure the House 
would be disposed to receive it with the 
same approbation which they had bestowed 
upon the report itself. He had not, how- 
ever, implicitly followed the directions of 
the report. It was upwards of a year 
since that document had been laid before 
the House; it related to subjects of the 
most intricate and complex nature; and 
since its first appearance, it had been sub- 
mitted to the eyes of an acute, discerning, 
and accomplished, profession; and not, 
he might add, without commensurate be- 
nefit. During that period, a noble lord, 
a member of the other House, and also a 
member of the commission (lord Redes- 
dale), but whose name did not appear to 
the report, had published to the world his 
opinions on the propositions contained in 
it. No one in the country was better in- 
formed upon the subject of the proposi- 
tions investigated by the commission, and 
further, as to the details of the subject, no 
one was more intimately conversant ; and 
he regretted, with all the respect that he 
entertained for his talents and integrity, 
that that noble lord had not, day by day, 
attended in his place as a commissioner, 
to inform his own mind, and the minds of 
his colleagues; but that he had waited, 
until the end of their labours, to give the 
public, in the form of a pamphlet, the 
benefit of his reasons, why the propositions, 
of the commission ought not to be relied 
on. This much he had felt it his duty 
thus boldly to state, notwithstanding 
the admiration he felt for the extensive 
knowledge and talents of that noble and 
learned lord, and his general disposition 
to serve his country ;_ still he had profited 
by one or two suggestions made againsi 
the recommendations of the commission. 
He would not enter into a lengthened de- 
tail of these suggestions, but confine him- 
self to the mention of one of them. Gen- 
tlemen acquainted with the practice of 
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Chancery would know what he meant, 


when he said, that the commissioners re- | 
commended that the master’s report should | 


be final upon exceptions. Now, the voice 
of the profession was decidedly against 


the adoption of this reco:mendation ; | 


and he would tell the House why. With- 


out defining the precise meaning of the | 


term, he would state, that it not unfre- 
quently happened, that the issue of a suit, 
involving property to an immense amount, 
depended upon the exceptions. The 
noble and learned lord was of opinion, 
—and he agreed cordially in that opinion 
—that the decision of no single judge 
ought to be final. If it were, it would be 
an anomaly, and contrary to the whole 
tenor of the jurisprudence of the country. 
Besides this, as there were no less than ten 
masters inchancery, there might besomany 
different rules of decision; which alone 
was fatal to the proposition, when it was 
considered, that those exceptions not un- 
frequently involved the decision of large 
property, and that nothing could be so 
dangerous as any thing like vagueness or 
uncertainty in the law with respect to 
property. Therefore, he had, in this re- 
spect gone against the resolutions of the 
commissioners. He did not, however, 
propose to leave the power of appeal from 
the master so extensive as at present, by 
which the appeal might be from the 
master, in the first instance, to the Master 
of the Rolls, then to the Chancellor, and 
then to the House of Lords. Without com- 
promising the right of appeal, he proposed 
to give the individual his choice of the 
tribunal, but to make that tribunal final. 
He was sorry to trouble the House with 
these details, but he had thought it right 
to present an example, as an instance of 
this kind of difference between his mea- 
sure and the report of the commission. 
In order to render the subject intelligible 
to the House, he would endeavour to pre- 
sent an outline, the most simple possible, 
of the practice hitherto prevailing in the 
court of Chancery. It was the minute- 
ness in filling up the picture that gene- 
rally proved intricate in works of art; it 
frequently happening, that a general de- 
sign and outline, the most striking and 
magnificent, were destroyed by elaborate 
details. There was this peculiar feature 
in the practice of the court of Chancery 
—that the party to the suit was obliged 
to answer on oath, and it was this part of 
the praetice which gave to that court the 
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| power of sifting secrets, and eliciting 
truth, beyond the means of any other tri- 
bunal. He was aware, that delays ex- 
_isted in this court more than in any other, 
'at the period, when in other courts, the 
cause had arrived near its termination. 
He alluded to the time when the cause 
was ripe for hearing, and set down for that 
purpose, the bill and answer having been 
regularly filed. ‘The result of a hearing, 
at this stage of the business, frequently 
was an order to take accounts, and to 


itself, not being able to do, necessarily re- 
ferred to the master. That officer inves- 
tigated the matter referred to, and made 
his report ; whereupon the cause came on 
again for hearing, and finally for judg- 
ment. Nothing could be more simple 





than this, or better calculated for the pur- 
poses of the court. ‘This being the course 
of practice, the commissioners had thought 
it their duty, in compliance with the in- 
structions they had received, to follow the 
cause from its first process to its conclu- 
sion, in order to see if any thing could be 
abridged, altered, or extinguished. They 
had pursued this part of the inquiry in a 
manner that entitled them to the thanks 
of the country. In the spirit of this part 
of their inquiry, no one would accuse 
them of not having done enough—the 
only doubt upon any intelligent mind 
was, whether they had not done tco much. 
With reference to that part of the cause 
which related to the hearing, no one, he 
apprehended, would go so far as to say, 
that it was to be accomplished within a 
given time, to be fixed by commissioners, 
or parliamentary enactment. It must be 
left to the discretion of the individual 
presiding. Here, it was obvious, upon 
examination, that the great impediment 
was, the multiplicity of business; and, 
accordingly, the legitimate course of in- 
quiry for the commissioners to pursue 
was, whether any portion of it could be 
transferred to other hands. This course 
of investigation they had, indeed, followed. 
up, and whether they had done enough in 
what they had recommended, or not, was 
a fair subject for discussion. They had 
sedulously applied their minds to the 
question, and had recommended the ut~ 
most they felt themselves warranted in 
doing. It appeared to him that they had 
gone far enough in their recommendations, 
upon this branch of the subject; and he 








formed his opinion from the returns on 


enter into new details, which the court, of 
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the table of the House. When he had 
last addressed the House on the subject, 
he had said that there was no “ growing ” 
arrear of business. He admitted that 
there was, at that time, an arrear of two 
years, which had arisen from a variety of 
causes. One of these was the illness of 
sir Thomas Plomer; and the illness of the 
present Vice-chancellor had also contri- 
buted much towards it. He knew, how- 
ever, that there had been no increase for 
the last four or five years; and it followed 
that, from the increased facilities which it 
was now proposed to provide, that arrear, 
of which they had so long heard com- 
plaints, would be speedily got rid of. 

The next subject of inquiry had been 
the mode of conducting business in the 
Master’s office. He was perfectly ready 
to admit that there was great delay in that 
quarter; and he believed, indeed, that the 
great secret of delay in the practice of 
chancery resolved itself into the course of 
proceedings before the master. He begged, 
however, to be distinctly understood as 
not imputing to the respectable indivi- 
duals who filled that office the delay in 
question. The business, when once left 
to the master to make his report, was car- 
ried on in as prompt and rapid a manner 
as possible. ‘The evil was, that the master 
had no power to give activity to the cause. 
He was at his post when the parties 
thought fit to appear before him; but he 
was passive in all other respects; having 
no adequate authority to compel the at- 
tendance of the parties. ‘To whom, then, 
was the blame imputable? It was never 
his wish to cast a stigma upon any class 
of individuals; but, speaking from his ex- 
perience, he must say, that the blame of 
delay rested with the agents of the suitors. 
He would state the case fairly against 
them, without imputing more blame than 
was due. The fact was, that there was 
scarcely a respectable solicitor in the me- 
tropolis who had not more business than 
he knew what to do with; so that it was 
only to those parts of his business to 
which he was obliged io attend from their 
urgency, that he, in reality, did properly 
attend to. Now, ina court of law, if the 
solicitor did not attend for his client at 
the appointed hour, he found his opponent 
moving’ for the costs of the suit; to which 
costs the solicitor was liable for his neg- 
ligence. In the Master’s office, on the 
contrary, if the party did not attend, he 
was subject to a fine of two shillings 
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merely. Upon this view of the subject, 
the House weuld be disposed to concur in 
the recommendation of the commissioners 
to arm the master with power to give ac- 
tivity to the cause, by compelling attend- 
ance. How this was to be done it was 
not necessary then to state; the principle 
only was important; and if it should be 
found that the mode adopted did not go 
far enough, it would be open to the House 
to adopt further proceedings, with a view 
to the removal of this stigma upon the 
practice of the court. 

The last stage of the cause to which he 
now came, was the hearing of the cause, 
upon the report of the master; and, upto 
this point, it would be found, by reference 
to the report, that the commissioners had, 
if he might use the expression, hunted 
the cause until they had got rid of all 
forms which they thought could be dis- 
pensed with. Amongst other amendments 
proposed by the commissioners, was one 
which deprived the suitor of delaying, for 
two years, to complete his bill, without 
the defendant having the power to dismiss 
it for want of prosecution. The commis- 
sioners had also turned their attention to 
the power of amending the bill, by which 
the greatest mischief might be inflicted, 
and a suit prolonged almost interminably. 

These were the kind of evils to which 
the bill would be found to refer. The 
House would now expect him to state 
what was the form of legislation proposed 
upon the one hundred and eighty-eight 
propositions of the commissioners, to 
many of which it was right the House 
should know, that the lord Chancellor 
might have given the force of law by 
his} mere fiat — [cries of “ hear” from 
the Opposition benches]—and many of 
them must have had the sanction of par- 
liament, before they could have had that 
force. Some hon. gentlemen opposite 
had cheered, when he said that the fiat of 
the lord Chancellor could have given to 
many of these propositions the force of 
law; but he had to inform the House, 
that though the lord Chancellor might 
have done this, it had been considered 
that it would have been unwise if he had 
done so. It was certainly better to call in 
the authority of parliament for the whole. 
In addition to which he must beg leave to 
say, that these propositions had undergone 
a long and severe scrutiny and examina- 
tion of twelve gentlemen of consideration, 
research, talent, and experience ; and that 
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it was a little too much to expect that the | ising the court to alter and to vary the 
lord Chancellor of this country, whose | regulations which it contained, where it 
occupations were so numerous, and whose | saw occasion. He was not, therefore, 
whole attention was necessarily taken up | acting altogether without precedent, nor, in 
by the business of his office, should have | his opinion, with the slightest impropriety. 
stepped in and answered all the purposes | He felt anxious, he begged leave to say, for 
of this commission himself. There had not | the measure of improvement—he had no 
been wanting, however, some gentlemen | partiality for the bill he had framed—he 
who could find fault with the Chancellor, | wished for the success of the object. 
because he had not done that which it | When in the committee, he should anxious- 
had taken twelve learned gentlemen no | ly avail himself of the suggestion of every 
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less than two years to perform. [Here | 
the hon. and learned gentleman paused. ] 
He was afraid he had gone out of the 
order which he proposed. He was about 
to state to the House the mode in which 
it was intended to legislate on this sub- 
ject. It had been considered that there 
were two ways in which these propositions 
might be carried into effect—either by 
parliament authorizing the lord Chancellor 
to give them the effect of a law, or by 
parliament doing so by its own enactment. 
The last was, in his opinion, the better 
and the more direct and rapid mode. It 
would, moreover, bring the whole subject 
before the House; and, in a committee of 
the whole House, they might enter into 
all the details—into all the minute parti- 
culars—of the subject. Any member 
might then have an opportunity of pro- 
posing amendments of the regulations as 
they now stood, or substitutions of new 
and better ones in the place of those to 
which they saw any objection. It was for 
these reasons that he had adopted the 
mode of proposing, that, from a certain 
fixed period, these propositions, with cer- 
tain alterations and qualifications, should 
pass into a law; but, as the subject was 
so complex, that, until the propositions 
had been submitted to the test of experi- 
ence, it was impossible to say that they 
would all of them be found to succeed, 
it was proposed, that they should thus 
pass into a law, reserving to the lord 
Chancellor, in conjunction with the Vice- 
chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls, the 
power to alter and vary them (hear, hear]. 
In proposing this he was not proposing 
any thing new. It had always been the 
custom not to trust wholly to the working 
of the machinery—not to risk any thing 
upon its operations, until it had been 
tried. An act which regarded the oftice 
of the Accountant-general, and passed in 
the reign of George Ist., was constructed 
in a similar manner. It was thought pro- 





per, in that act, to insert a clause, author- 


individual; and, if possible, adopt it. 
He had near him gentlemen minutely ac- 
quainted with the subject, and from them 
he should expect assistance. Upon learn- 
ed gentlemen opposite he should call, to 
co-operate with him, in no spirit of party, 
but with a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of the nation. If those hon. gen- 
tlemen who had so long assailed the sys- 
tem of the court of Chancery were sin- 
cere—and he had no doubt that they were 
sincere—let them come forward and lend 
him their assistance ; let them put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour to 
remove the errors of which they complain- 
ed in the practice of that court. He saw 
another hon. gentleman also, one who 
had been a member of the committee, and 
whose assistance he trusted that he should 
also obtain. There were gentlemen around 
him eminently qualified for the task ; and 
he was sure that they would not attempt 
to thwart or oppose him, but join heart 
and soul in the work, and exert their 
talents and ingenuity to promote the 
cause, for the success of which they had 
so frequently expressed their anxiety. 
The commissioners had directed their 
attention to the subject of the masters of 
the court of Chancery, and particularly 
to the manner in which they were remu- 
nerated. At present it appeared that the 
principal part of their emoluments con- 
sisted of what was called copy-money ; 
that was, the money paid by the parties 
in causes for copies of the several pro- 
ceedings of the Masters’ offices. ‘These 
were paid for at the rate of twelve-pence 
per folio, or about three times as much as 
the usual professional charge for the same 
articles. Out of this practice had grown 
a reproach, which was, by unjust or un- 
thinking persons, urged against the mas- 
ters, that they extended the number and 
duration of proceedings in their offices, 
for the sake of the gains which they thus 
obtained. Nothing, he hardly need as- 
sure the House, could be more unjust than 
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this imputation; but, in order that there 
might be no colour for the censure of 
illiberal minds, the committee recom- 
mended that it should be altogether abo- 
lished. He was sure the House would 
agree with this recommendation; but 
when he stated that in the office of each 
of the masters this copy-money amounted 
to 1,500/. or 1,800/. a-year, and that 
there were ten masters, they would see 
how great a deficiency remained to be 
supplied. The services required from the 
masters were extremely arduous and im- 
portant; it was necessary that the persons 
called upon to fill that office should pos- 
sess great legal knowledge, and unques- 
tionable integrity. The remuneration 
which they received was by no means too 
large ; but, from what source, when the 
copy-money was abolished, should it be 
supplied? All their other fees were on 
the lowest possible scale. The masters 
were sometimes laboriously engaged for 
ten or fourteen days in making a report. 
The House would feel that such exertions 
should be paid for adequately; and to 
this end he proposed, that the fees should 
in future be regulated so as to bear a due 
proportion to the particular services which 
had been performed, taking care always 
that no more should be exacted than the 
masters were fairly entitled to. How, 
then, he repeated, was this deficiency to 
be supplied? His proposal was, that 
it should be supplied in a way which 
appeared to him extremely simple, and 
without any extraordinary application to 
parliament. The masters were at pre- 
sent paid 600/. a-year each, and these 
sums came out of a fund in the court of 
Chancery, and which had been accumu- 
lating for many years. The salaries of 
the Vice-chancellor, and the expenses of 
the office of the Accountant-general, were 
paid out of that fund. A residue was 
left after these payments, more than suffi- 
cient to cover the expense which would be 
occasioned by the change he contemplat- 
ed. To this object he proposed the sur- 
plus of the fund should be applied. He 
hoped the House would approve of this 
suggestion. He was sure the masters 
would be pleased with it; and he was 
himself very anxious to free them from the 
shadow of a reproach, which was so un- 
foundedly urged against them, that they 
had an interest in prolonging the proceed- 
ngs in their office, and that they permit- 
ted themselves to be swayed by that in- 
VOL, XVI, 
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terest. While, however, he said this, he 
must take occasion to protest against the 
opinion which had been recently express- 
ed, in a public manner, by the senior 
master of the court of Chancery (Mr. 
Stratford); namely, that the parliament 
had no right whatever to interfere in the 
affairs of the Masters’ offices, or to alter 
the nature of their regulations. That 
learned person might, in promulgating 
this motion, speak his own sentiments ; 
but certainly they were not those enter- 
tained by the body to which he belonged. 
The learned person insisted that the mas- 
ters ought to be allowed to retire. Now, 
he had no objection to their retiring ; but 
the learned gentleman wished that they 
should, on their retirement, retain their 
full emoluments—a position which could 
certainly not be acceded to. This learned 
gentleman being, as he was, the senior 
member of the body, ought to be aware, 
that no session had ever passed of late 
years, in which the parliament had not 
exercised its undoubted right of adding 
to the official burthens of the law and 
equity judges, for the service of the pub- 
lic, and this without any additional fee, 
because, in fact, it was well known that, 
on such terms the judges accepted their 
offices. He might respect the motives of 
the learned gentleman to whom he allud- 
ed—he might believe that he was sincere 
in what he said—he might admire the in- 
dustry with which he had circulated his 
opinions—he might even respect his pre- 
judices, be delighted with his style, and 
the judicious introduction of the topics 
he had chosen to illustrate his work ; but 
he could not agree with him. “ But,” 
said that learned person, “I am under 
the necessity of discharging my duty. I 
have taken an oath on my entrance into 
office, not to see any damage done to the 
sovereignty of the Great Seal, and there- 
fore I publish this to the world” [a laugh]. 

The committee recommended also the 
appointment of two additional registrars. 
Now, this point he had not only consider- 
ed deep himself, but he had taken the: 
opinion of several gentlemen well qualified 
to decide upon it, and his own idea, 
strengthened by theirs, was, that at pre- 
sent the House ought not to legislate on 
this point. If they did legislate, they 
could not avoid entailing on the country 
along series of compensation, which would 
press heavily on the i at this mo- 
~~ This part of the recommendation, 
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therefore, he thought ought to be suspend- 
ed for the present; and, if it should ap- 
pear upon trial, that the present officers 
were inadequate to the duties required of 
them, an application might be made to 
parliament for additional ones, as he did 
not wish to encumber the bill, to the suc- 
cess of which he looked forward with great 
hope, with any pecuniary clauses: he was 
afraid—perhaps the fear was unfounded 
—it would be objected, that in the attempt 
to effect reforms in the court of Chan- 
cery, the burthens of the people had been 
increased. 

- There was another subject of great and 
paramount importance connected with this 
subject—he meant the jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy cases. Feeling, as he did, 
how deeply it affected the interest of the 
commercial portion of the community, he 
had maturely considered it, and had con- 
sulted others upon it; and the result of 
his own deliberation, and that of others 
was, that it would not be advisable to 
adopt the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners as part of this bill, and that it 
ought not to be blended with any other 
matter whatever. It ought to be well and 
maturely considered by itself; and, if the 
House would go with him, he would 
pledge himself to bring in a separate mea- 
sure, when it might have the full consider- 
ation of the House, in as deliberate a 
manner as it was entitled to [hear, hear]. 
Did the House go with him? Were they 
persuaded that the regulations of the 
court of Chancery was enough for one 
bill ? 
lord Chancellor did noi sit as chancellor in 
bankruptcy, but as keeper of the great 
seal, holding a special jurisdiction, dele- 
gated to him by various acts of parlia- 
ment; that he did not decide upon bill 





It should be understood, that the | 
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missioners.. He knew it would be said, 
that the commission originated in motions 
made on the other side of the House; but 
he was desirous of not looking back at 
what had been done, or by whom. He 
wished rather to see both sides of the 
House united to accomplish the object of 
the bill. If they did so, there was no 
difficulty that could deter them; and no 
considerations, personal or otherwise, ought 
to be allowed to interfere with that which 
was of vital importance to the whole com- 
munity. The right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then concluded by moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill, for the 
improvement of the administration of Jus- 
tice in the court of Chancery.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor trusted the House 
would give him credit for having no other 
object in view than the public good, when 
he cautioned it, and particularly such 
members of it as had not been many years 
in parliament, against the measure now 
brought forward, and urged them to look 
at it with the greatest suspicion. That 
measure he looked upon as a mere expe- 
dient; and he thought that, while it 
seemed to offer some relief, its real ten- 
dency was to keep back the only effectual 
relief. His right hon. and learned friend, 
the Master of the Rolls, had very judi- 
ciously made out what appeared to be a 
plain and fair case, and had carefully 
avoided, as far as was possible, any allu- 
sion to what had been done, or attempted 
to be done, in that House, respecting the 
court of Chancery, in the course of the 
last twenty years. He could not agree 
with the view taken by his right hon. and 
learned friend. He knew that the re- 
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| peated applications which had been made 


and answer, but upon petitions presented | 


to him in the way pointed out by those 
acts. 
it was not necessary—it was not, he 
thought, even expedient—that on this 
occasion it should be included in the pro- 
posed bill; and he pledged himself if it 
should be allowed to pass over now, to 
bring it forward without delay, in such a 
shape as must ensure its full consideration 
and decision. 

He had said, that he was anxious for 
the success of this measure : he knew that 
anxiety was shared by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, who had hitherto afforded every 
facility to the inquiry made by the com- 


Being, therefore, entirely separate, | 





to the House were the cause of procuring 
at length the commission, of which he 
should say a few words by and by. The 
lord Chancellor, after refusing and neg- 
lecting, for so many years, to do anything 
towards the redress of the grievances which 
were every where complained of, could no 
longer prevent the appointment of the 
commission, which had made the famous 
report that had been so often alluded to 
by his right hon. and learned friend. He 
was inclined to believe that the commis- 
sion had never intended to do much; and 
the little they had intended to do they 
had been frightened out of. It was im- 
possible that any man possessing the 
acute mind of his right hon. and learned 
friend could fail to see the difficulties he 
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had to contend with, and to perceive that 
those difficulties were insurmountable, if 
he should enter fairly and fully into the 
subject. For this reason his right hon. and 
learned friend had put the case to the House 
in a very ingenious way certainly; but 
one to which he by no means intended to 
accede. He would not consent, that the 
question should be discussed, without a 
single glance back at what had been done 
formerly. Again, he warned gentlemen 
against believing that the proposed bill 
was calculated to do all the good that 
might be effected in the way of amend- 
ment in the court of Chancery, and of 
relief to the suitors and the community— 
against the hope that, by the assistance of 
this and the other side of the House, such 
amendments might be made in the com- 
mittee, as would eventually prove satis- 
factory: He was sure that the measure 
would not expedite the business of the 
court of Chancery, and he took it to be 
the better, as well as the more manly, way, 
to state broadly and at once where the 
real source of the evil they complained of 
lay. What had the lord Chancellor done 
towards the reform of his court, notwith- 
standing the repeated applications that 
had been made for that purpose? A va- 
riety of expedients had been resorted to; 
but all of them, father for the purpose of 
keeping off the reform which was sought, 
than of effecting it. The only good that 
could be expected consisted in the sepa- 
ration of the bankruptcy jurisdiction from 
the court of Chancery. He had himself 
repeatedly called the attention of the 


House to the subject of the delays in | 
Chancery before 1811, but he had always | 


found it impossible to gain any one point. 
At last he did succeed in getting a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the delay; and he carried that question 
by the casting vote from the chair. Mr. 
Perceval was then minister, and he threw 
great difficulties in the way, at every step. 
He did not mean anything unkind to the 
lord Chancellor, but the truth should come 
out, and the truth was, that that learned 
lord was sitting in his room to learn whether 
the vote would be carried or not. Mr. 
Perceval did all he could, after the com- 
mittee was appointed, to prevent its being 
of any use; and inserted as many names 
as possible of persons who were known to 
be friends of the Chancellor. He (Mr. 
Taylor) was so fortunate still to retain the 
assistance of sir Samuel Romilly, and his 
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learned friend the member for Calne (Mr. 
Abercromby). ‘The mention of the name 
of his learned friend reminded him that 
hisright hon. friend, the Master of the Rolls, 
hoped to ensure the assistance of his learned 
friend, in the committee on the biil he 
was about to bring in. He thought he 
would be mistaken in that expectation, 
and that all his hon. friend could do 
would be to strike out all the words after 
the words “and whereas.” To return, 
however, to the subject before the House 
—he could see the cloven foot sticking 
out here again, notwithstanding all the 
pains his right hon. friend had taken to 
disguise it. When Mr. Perceval had, at 
length, been obliged to grant the commit-. 
tee, notwithstanding all his exertions to 
prevent it, he (Mr. Taylor) was enabled to 
get at the then state of the causes in 
Chancery, and at the nature and effect of 
the appellate jurisdiction. It appeared 
then that twelve years would not have 
been sufficient to subdue the arrear of 
causes undetermined. In 1812, for the 
committee was not able to get through 
their task in one session, the committee 
was renewed, and was worse packed than 
before. As he had ascertained the im- 
mense and scandalous arrear of causes 
which existed, he was then desirous to 
examine into the causes by which they 
had been suffered to accumulate. ‘Oh! 
no,” said one of the new members of the 
committee, who had just before been made 
a master in Chancery, “ you are only to 
inquire into the amount of causes in ar- 
rear.” It was in vain that he showed him. 
the order of the House. Mr. Morris 
knew very little of the business, and asked 
in what way he proposed to get at the in- 
formation he wanted? His excellent 
friend, sir Samuel Romilly, replied, by 
calling before the committee gentlemen 
in the profession, and asking them what 
was, in their opinion, the cause of that 
delay, the existence of which every one 
admitted, and every one had reason to re- 
gret. ‘* No,” said Mr. Morris again, 
‘that would be tolibel the Chancellor,” and 
he (Mr. Taylor) was consequently left in 
a minority, but a minority which contained 
names so illustrious, that they might well 
reconcile him to his defeat. He then 
made a fresh application to the House, 
which was negatived; for the lord Chan- 
lor said, he would not suffer it to be car- 
ried, and that if it should be agreed to, 
he — no longer he Chancellor, There 
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could be no doubt of this fact, because 
the Chancellor had told him so himself. 
Under these circumstances, he was of 
course obliged to abandon his purpose. 
But did his right hon. and learned friend 
think that he was likely to forget 
these transactions, or that he would not 
apprize the House whenever he saw the 
cloven foot again sticking out? Then, a 
few years afterwards, or rather in the 
very next year, the Chancellor proposed in 
the other House of Parliament, the expe- 
dient of a Vice-chancellor; that was, that 
he would have another gentleman to do 
his business. That proposition came down 
to this House ; and then he proposed that 
a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the statute of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and those which followed it, by 
which the power of the Chancellor in bank- 
ruptcy had been delegated tohim. On pro- 
posing this amendment, he had the honour 
of being supported by a right hon. member, 
whose absence he could assure his right 
hon. friend, nobody could deplore more 
sincerely than he did, and who had told 
him that if he divided the House he would 
support him. In this he had failed; but 
he then gave a pledge which he never 
meant to forfeit, that he would bring for- 
ward the subject every session, and at 
every opportunity when it could be started. 
In pursuance of this intention, he meant 
to move for a return of the arrears of 
business, showing what cases had been 
heard by the lord Chancellor, and what 
remained undecided, with the number of 
appeals, and the length of time they had 
remained undecided. It was by such in- 
quiries only, that the House could be en- 
abled to do justice ; and it was in vain to 
attempt to smooth over, by elegant ora- 
tions, or by attributing to the Chancellor 
all the virtue and talent in the world, the 
injustice which had been constantly, and 
for so many years, inflicted on the 
suitors. If this would not do, some 
other measure must be tried. When the 
Vice-chancellor’s bill was proposed, he 
(Mr. Taylor) said it would not do, and it 
proved that he was right; for the lord 
Chancellor himself, a few years afterwards, 
in the House of Lords, confessed that it 
would not do, and asked to have a 
Deputy-Speaker appointed. That excel- 
lent individual, lord Gifford, whose death 
they all lamented, was appointed, and did 
get rid of the Scotch appeals. The Chan- 
cellor sat two days in the week, and the 
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Master of the Rolls three; but had this 
arrangement got the court on? He be- 
lieved, if it was looked into, that it would 
be found the lord Chancellor had hardly 
tried and disposed of a cause in a term. 
Then the Chancellor said, he had too much 
business; he had tried two experiments, 
and both had failed. For how many 
years, and particularly for the two last, 
had this state of things continued. And 
was it not to the discredit of the govern- 
ment to permit the longer continuance of 
a court like this, without attempting that 
striking feature of reform which his right 
hon. friend had omitted? Had he hap- 
pened to have been in the House when 
an hon. and learned friend of his (Mr. 
J. Williams) made and carried his motion, 
he would have proposed, that the subject 
of bankruptcy should have been speci- 
fically included. The loss of that friend, 
in that House, he sincerely regretted, as 
it forced him to work double tides, because 
he was determined not to relinquish his 
object, nor to follow the counsel of his 
right hon. friend, the Master of the Rolls. 
He would tell his right hon. friend why 
the lord Chancellor would not touch the 
bankruptcy. When in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy had been taken from the commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and transferred to 
the great seal, it was for the purpose of 
relieving the former tribunal. Why, then, 
could not the same course be again pur- 
sued ; and, if the great seal was overbur- 
thened, why could not this jurisdiction be 
transferred elsewhere? Why, because it 
was the most profitable. If it had not 
been so, it would have gone long ago. 
He stated this decidedly and plainly ; be- 
cause this was no time for affecting to 
conceal that which every one knew. Let 
any one look over the evidence as he had 
done, and they would see that this was 
decidedly the opinion of the members of 
the profession. Of the constitution of 
that committee, he had little to say. The 
Chancellor was a difficult person to deal 
with. He held in his hands all the patron- 
age in the law, anda great deal of the 
patronage in other quarters. He was not 
only a clever, but an agreeable man. He 
sat by, and without taking any active 
part in the business of the commission, 
said, occasionally, ‘‘ Gentlemen, that is 
my wish.” The Attorney-general oppo- 
site seemed to doubt this, but he could 
assure him it was so, and that he was 
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himself one of the persons taken in by it. 
Here was the cloven foot again [a laugh]. 
He did not mean this unkindly, and he 
was glad that any thing could vary the dry- 
ness of the debate; which was, indeed, 
so disagreeable, that nothing but a sense 
of public duty could have induced him to 
take it up. The object of this commission 
was to conceal the real state of the court, 
and to prevent the reform which was 
sought for; and so he had told the Chan- 
cellor in correspondence. If the learned 
lord did not choose to effect this reform, 
and threatened to go out, although he 
had great respect for his talent, he was 
satisfied that any plain, intelligent, honest 
man, with only a third part of his talent, 
would be able to get rid of all the busi- 
ness before him. The measure of his 
right hon. and learned friend reminded 
him of a ludicrous circumstance which 
happened when he was first in parliament. 
He was then member for Poole, in Dor- 
setshire. Mr. Palmer’s scheme for the 
mail-coaches had just been started, and 
his constituents were desirous to avail 
themselves of the benefit of it, by which 
they would gain four hours in the despatch 
of their letters. One of the persons en- 
gaged in the old system remonstrated 
against this, and pointed out to him, that 
by putting a boy forward with a horse, in 
certain parts of the line of road, he would 
save half an hour. So his right hon. 
friend intended, by his bill, to keep parties 
in Chancery only fifty, instead of sixty 
years, as they were at present. Now, 
he would tell his right hon. friend why 
he would have nothing to do with the 
proposition respecting bankruptcy. It 
was, because he found it so foolish and 
absurd that he was glad to get rid of it. 
The report suggested, that in addition to 
the present expensive system, there should 
be ten more commissioners; and that the 
patronage of these places should be added 
to those which the Chancellor at present 
held. Three parts of the bar were of 
opinion, that the court of Chancery could 
not go on without a separation of the 
jurisdictions. Mr, Cooke, Mr. Shadwell, 
and other persons had told the commis- 
sioners plainly, that to take away the 
bankruptcy jurisdiction was the onl 

effectual relief that they could give. The 
Chief Baron went further, and said, he 
had no doubt a man would readily be 
found to preside over such separate juris- 





diction, who by his intelligence and deci- 
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sion would soon gain the confidence of 
the public. But was it doubted that, in 
the nineteenth century, a sufficient num- 
ber of men could be found to fill such an 
office? The learned lord who now pre- 
sided in the court of Chancery, must, in 
the course of nature, soon depart this 
life; and was it supposed that all virtue, 
all law, all talent, were to die with him ? 
He would not so libel the bar, nor many 
men with whom he was in habits of inti- 
macy, by doubting that they were as well 
qualified as the learned lord. There were 
persons in the profession of the law fit to 
hold any rank or fill any high station, 
and in whom the public placed as perfect 
confidence as they ever had done in the 
lord Chancellor. But if gentlemen on 
the other side of the House were suspi- 
cious of the talents or integrity of those 
who voted with them, let them turn an 
eye to his side, and they would find 
persons amply qualified for such an office 
fhear! hear! and a laugh]. He had no 
objection to ihe bill; but in saying this, 
he wished it to be understood, that he by 
no means pledged himself to any part of 
it, but again he cautioned the House 
against the inefficiency of it. The objec- 
tions which he had now made to the bill 
were not brought forward vexatiously, 
but for the purpose of rousing the country 
to the importance of the subject. He 
called upon gentlemen of landed property, 
and on the commercial part of the state, 
to protect their interests. No man knew 
how soon he might be dragged into the 
court of Chancery, and no man knew 
whether, being once in, he should escape 
with his life. The complaints against 
that court were universal; and it must be 
always remembered, that there was not 
one of the evils which the lord Chancellor 
might not, if he had chosen, long ago 
have himself remedied. Three parts of 
the time of the court were occupied with 
bankruptcy causes. The daily papers, 
and every man’s own personal knowledge, 
must convince him of the inadequate 
portion of time which was devoted to 
equity business. One solicitor had told 
him, that his cause had been put down 
twenty times without coming on: another, 
after having two causes, at considerable 
expense, on the paper for five years, pre- 
vailed upon the parties to refer them, and 
got the business settled in one month. A 
third obtained a decree against a gentle- 
man for 23,500, who threatened to. 
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appeal, unless his adversaries would take 


20,0007; which they were glad to do, to 
avoid the expense and delay of a pro- 
tracted litigationHe hoped he should 
have the opinion of the sal and the 
country with him; and in this hope he 
should, session after session, and week 
after week, if it were necessary, force this 
subject on the attention of the govern- 
ment, The hon. member then referred to 
the evidence of Mr. Bickersteth, the bar- 
rister, whose examination would be found 
in page 217 of the Chancery Report. 
That gentleman had before told the com- 
missioners the real state of the court of 
Chancery, and his opinion of the remedies 
which should be applied for the better 
administration of its powers. The follow- 
ing question was then put to him: “ What 
are the consequences of the great delays 
which now take place in the court of 
Chancery?” What was the learned gen- 
tleman’s answer? ‘Oh, I can scarcely 
answer so general a question, nor have I 
personally seen much of the distress and 
agony of mind which must arise from 
delays in the administration of justice ; 
those who are jin direct communication 
with the parties may give more accurate 
information. What is obvious is, that 
ms 8 parties die after years of litigation, 
but before their rights are established ; 
and that many suits end in compromises, 
by which some parties obtain advantages 
to which they are not entitled, whilst 
others sacrifice advantages to which they 
are entitled in order to prevent the loss 
of the whole costs. Cases have occurred 
within my own knowledge in which the 
whole property sought to be administered 
in Chancery has proved insufficient to pay 
the costs of the suit, and in which the 
last question discussed in that cause has 
been, as to how the deficient fund was to 
be apportioned amongst the different so- 
licitors in part payment of their respective 
bills.” This was the evidence of a man 
of practical information on the subject of 
Chancery practice. Yet, with this evi- 
dence before him—for his right hon. and 
learned friend must have read it—he 
wished to get rid of the ungrateful sub- 
ject, and to remedy the greatest and 
heaviest curse of the country, by the in- 
troduction of his tinsel bill, and the 
House was told, if that measure proved 
ineffectual, that some other would be 
tried. How many years, then, had this 
country waited—and how many more 
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years were we destined to wait—for a 
reformation of Chancery abuses? And, 
after all, when the promised period ar- 
rivéd, were we to be lulled by the assurance 
that if the plan proposed should prove 
ineffectual, we were to have another trial. 
It was proposed to create another office, 
and it was also proposed to create another 
vice-chancellor, who was to be attached 
to the court of Exchequer. If, however, 
we were to have these changes, why not 
strike at the root of the evil, and cut 
away, at one blow, the growing mischief 
of Chancery abuses? Let any one com- 
pare the business of Chancery in the time 
of lord Hardwicke, with what it was at 
present under the administration of lord 
Eldon. It would be said that lord Hard- 
wicke, although he might have had as 
many bills to dispose of, had not so many 
motions brought before him. But, he 
firmly believed that lord Eldon had less 
motions to decide than his noble and 
learned predecessor. If his majesty’s mi- 
nisters succeeded in getting the bill passed 
which was that night, for the first time, 
proposed to the House, he hoped that, 
although that bill would, he was certain, 
fail of producing all the good it was in- 
tended to do, the inquiry which was now 
on foot would not stop where it was; but 
that the real cause of the mal-administra- 
tion of the affairs of Chancery would be 
sifted to the bottom, and that such speedy 
and effectual remedies would be applied 
as would best correct the evil. He had 
now to crave pardon of the House for in- 
truding himself so long on their attention, 
and to thank them for the patience with 
which he was indulged,—The hon. mem- 
ber sat down, and was warmly cheered. 
Mr. D. W. Harvey said, it was not his 
intention to address the House at any 
length upon the important subject which 
was now under discussion. He did not 
mean io reply to the arguments of the 
right hon. and Jearned gentleman who 
opened the debate, and to combat the 
opinions which he had expressed. But 
as the right hon, and learned gentleman 
had called upon the learned and unlearned 
part of the House to give their sanction 
to his measures, if they agreed in their 
propriety, or to oppose them if they dis- 
approved, he felt himself bound to accept 
the challenge, and to withhold his sup- 
port to the motion of the right hon, and 
learned gentleman: In the outset of the 
right hon. gentleman’s remarks, he had 
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said that there were some persons who | cording to that computation there would 
stated that a court of equity could be | be a saving of 20,0002. a year, added to 
dispensed with altogether; but although | which there would be the 2s. saved on the 
he was not prepared to maintain that ar- | diminution of summonses; and those were 
gument—because he conceived that the | the only benefits, on the score of econo- 
jurisdiction of such a court was requisite | my, that the right hon. and learned gen- 
to guard and control various descriptions | tleman proposed. But then the question 
of property, besides the performance of | was suggested, how were these ten mas- 
other important functions—still he would | ters to be compensated for their pecuniary 
loss? Why, this 20,0002. a year was to 


hazard thus much, that it were far better | 


if no court of Chancery existed—assum- 
ing, as it did, all the property of the 
country—dealing with it, as it did, and 
usurping the best principles of the com- 
mon law—than that it should exist bur- 
thened with such abuses. The peculiar 
province of a court of equity should be, 
to soften down the harshness of the com- 
mon law, and mitigate the asperities of 
the statutes. It was the province of such 
a court to interpose whenever the common 
law exerted an undue and arbitrary rigour 
over the property of the subject; and 
therefore it was the more necessary that 
such a tribunal should be purely consti- 
tuted, and free from the odium of abuse. 
And what had been done to purify the 
court of Chancery? He was sure that 
there was no individual who had looked 
at the bulky and voluminous report now 
upon the table of the House, but must 
feel deeply disappointed; because, who- 
ever weighed the suggestions of the com- 
missioners appointed to that inquiry, must 
come to the conclusion, that little or no 
advantage could arise from those sugges- 
tions. In reviewing the abuses of the 
Chancery system, two simple questions 
presented themselves; first, as to the 
delays that occurred in the prosecution of 
suits, and secondly, as to the expenses 
inseparable from those suits. Now, he 
put it to the House, was there one ef- 
ficient and intelligible plan among the 
one hundred and eighty-eight propositions 
contained in the Chancery report, by 
which those evils could be remedied? In 
what way, he would ask, could economy 
be effected, with reference to those pro- 
positions? A saving of 2s. was proposed 
to be made on all warrants, by regulating 
their issue from the Master’s office; and 
it was next proposed, that in all copies a 
saving of 8d. per folio might be made, by 
which means 1,700/. or 1,800/. a year 
would be saved from the allowance of the 
masters’ salary, Take the allowance of 
each master in round numbers, at 2,000J. 
a year. There were ten masters, and ac- 





be supplied from a fund, the application 
of which was for public purposes. Pre- 
suming that these ten masters should be 
compensated, the right hon. and learned 
gentleman had not suggested any mode to 
make that measure economical. Why 
should not that 20,0002. a year be taken 
from that overgrown and enormous fund, 
out of which the commissioners of bank- 
rupts were paid? It appeared that there 
were no less than seventy of those bank- 
rupt commissioners, whose salaries amount- 
ed to 35,000/- a year,—a sum which was 
paid for no other purpose than that of 
administering, not justice, but injustice, 
and perpetuating the most injurious, cor- 
rupt, and degraded, system that ever bur- 
thened an unhappy country. It was fit, 
the right hon. and learned gentleman ob- 
served, that the masters in Chancery 
should no longer draw their salaries from 
such an unseemly fund. But he was sure 
that if the right hon. Secretary opposite, 
whose cxertions to amend the criminal 
laws had earned for him the applause of 
the country, would walk into the court 
adjoining Guildhall, and see how the 
commissioners of bankrupts were paid—if 
he could witness the disgraceful scenes of 
quarrelling, haggling, and contention, be- 
tween those commissioners and the solici- 
tors who tendered their one-pound notes, 
he was sure that a scene so indecent and 
improper would call for the right hon. 
gentleman’s immediate interposition. If, 
therefore, there ever was a sincere wish to 
purge the Chancery system of its gross 
abuses, the re-construction of that part of 
it allotted to bankruptcy business should 
have been first thought of. It was ri- 
diculous that young men of comparatively 
no experience in the law, or old men unfit 
for any business at all, should be com- 
missioners of bankrupts, with salaries of 
5007. a year each. Yet so it was; and 
what with the inexperience of youth, and 
the stultification of age, the House would 
judge what efficient men those commission- 
ers of bankrupts were! [hear, hear]. How 
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much better, he conceived, would the 
bankruptcy business be managed, if, in- 
stead of seventy useless pensioners, five 
judges were appointed with a salary of 
400. or 5001. a year to each. If some 
such plan were adopted, the number of 
appeals to the lord Chancellor would be 
sensibly diminished. And now, he would 
ask, had the Chancery committee been 
sitting for the space of two years without 
effecting one measure of practical utility ? 
That committee had never taken any de- 
cided step to inquire into the cause of the 
abuses on which they were called upon to 
report. They never suggested one plan, 
with a view to a sober effectual reform. 
The object of a Chancery suit was the 
same as that of a suit at law; and if any 
thing arose, either in law or equity, to 
retard or prevent a final judgment, it was 
a positive evil for which a strong remedy 
was required. The hon. member, in al- 
luding to the suggestions of the Chancery 
committee to render the facilities of pro- 
secuting a suit in equity more easy, ob- 
served that such facilities, however de- 
sirable they might be in one point of 
view, might, nevertheless, be conducive of 
mischief. It would be like pressing men 
to advance to a door in case of fire: every 
one would rush forward at the same mo- 
ment, yet nobody could get out. What 
suitors in Chancery wanted was, an early 
decision of their cases; and he would 
venture to affirm, that those who had suits 
in Chancery would sooner give a sum of 
money at once, to obtain a decision, than 
await the issue at a less expense. Care 
should be taken, on the other hand, not 
to suffer them to be pressed too much by 
the flood of expedition ; because, in that 
case, you might paralyze the energies of 
the head of the Court, and render him 
more incapable than ever of deciding. He 
did not mean to fall into the error which 
had been attributed by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman to members at that 
side of the House. He would not join in 
the general line of observation, that the 
fault of the delay was to be attributed to 
the personal defects of the learned lord 
who filled the judicial seat in that court. 
He did not mean to panegyrize that no- 
ble personage; indeed, any panegyric 
which could be pronounced by an indivi- 
dual in his station could be no gratifica- 
tion to the learned lord. But he must 
say that, take him all in all, he did not 
think it would be easy to find a judge 
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who would dispose of the business of the 
court with so much strength and solidity 
of judgment as the present lord Chan- 
cellor. There might be a tardiness and a 
hesitation about details, but any delay thus 
occasioned was amply rewarded by the 
soundness and solidity of the judgment 
when pronounced. There was one great 
claimant, whose call we must all one day 
obey. And would it be argued that, when 
that summons was issued to the lord 
Chancellor, there would immediately be 
an end to all the vexatious and ruinous 
delays of the court of Chancery? could 
any man believe that such would be the 
result? Could any man believe that the 
right hon. and learned gentleman who 
brought forward this measure, with a com- 
bination of simplicity and eloquence, 
would be able to put an end to the fatal 
pauses in equity proceedings? He could 
not persuade himself that such would be 
the result. The only remedy was, to 
disburthen the present, or any future, 
Chancellor of the immense mass of busi- 
ness with which he was overwhelmed. 
It was useless to argue, as some had done, 
that there was no occasion for a court of 
Chancery in this country. While we had 
a wealthy aristocracy, and as long as wills, 
deeds, and settlements, were making daily, 
involving sums of money to an enormous 
amount, the existence of a controlling 
power was necessary, and that power was 
best exerted by a court of equity; provided 
it were properly constituted. Not only 
had the court of Chancery power and ca- 
pacities peculiar to itself, but it involved 
questions of common law also. There 
was in the report one suggestion, which he 
considered the most valuable contained in 
it; namely, that sooner or later the go- 
vernment must take into their hands the 
question of the present state of real pro- 
perty in this country. If this question 
were simplified, one of the most formidable 
impediments to the regular and easy exe- 
cution of the business of the court of 
Chancery would be removed. But the 
Chancellor was encumbered not only with 
this but with other judicial arrangements 
—cases of lunacy, the rights of married 
women, and, though last not least, the pro- 
tection and management of idiots. All 
these matters were incessantly pressing 
upon his lordship’s mind; and he would 
call upon the House to consider how it 
was possible for any single individual, how- 
ever gifted, to retain the different argu- 
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ments and facts urged in the discussion 
of such a variety of subjects? In order 
to form some opinion upon this subject, 
let any hon. member consider the difficulty 
he would have inendeavouring to keep in his 
recollection the different arguments urged 
in that Housein support of any one question, 
and let him from that comparison judge 
of the difficulty of any man’s carrying in 
his recollection the speeches and argu- 
ments urged by dozens of learned and elo- 
quent counsel, upon a variety of grave and 
intricate cases. It was really impossible 
that any mind, however powerfully con- 
structed, could grapple with such difficul- 
ties, or retain a clear and detailed account 
of the facts and bearings of the different 
cases. The noble and learned lord had, 
it was true, one quality, and it was one 
which fitted him, in a certain degree, for 
this part of his duties. He possessed that 
pan-tile kind of mind, which allowed the 
arguments of counsel to fall upon it, and 
drop from thence to the ground, without 
making the slightest impression. They 
had heard much about the ability, the 
talents, and the other excellent qualities 
of the present lord Chancellor. They had 
heard, too, of the delays complained of in 
the various departments over which the 
learned lord presided, ascribed to one 
cause and to the other—in a word, to 
every body but his lordship himself. But 
he would ask was it possible to expect that 
his lordship would consent to the slightest 
alteration which went to deprive him of 
the emoluments which he derived under the 
great seal? It was idle to suppose that 
any such remedy would be admitted. 
Indeed, any body who knew the learned 
lord must feel convinced that he would never 
rest satisfied with the pitiful pittance that 
would remain to him after the bankruptcy 
cases were removed from his jurisdiction. 
This was his decided conviction upon 
these points. Was it at all likely that the 
Chancellor would give up the 15/. or the 
201. which each bankruptcy case produced 
him? He firmly believed that the Chan- 
cellor derived not less than 20,000J. a- 
year from the bankruptcy cases alone 
{a cry of “No!” from the ministerial 
benches]. He contended that such was 
the fact; and further, that it was the great 
cause of the evils complained of. It 
might be urged, that this was not the pe- 
riod for making the proposed alterations. 
If that could be satisfactorily proved, then 
he should readily acquiesce in the post- 
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'ponement. But in the mean time he must 

impress upon the right hon. gentleman 
| that there could be no permanent remedy 
of the evils complained of, without dis- 
'tributing the enormous mass of business 
now devolving upon the lord Chancellor 
alone. He understood that one of the 
proposed alterations was, to add a Vice- 
chancellor to the court of Exchequer. 
, What, he asked, would be the extent of 
_thisremedy? They had already four barons 
of the Exchequer, and what duty did they 
‘perform? Let them look at the court of 
| King’s-bench, in which the chief justice 
alone disposed of three thousand cases in 
‘the course of the year, while the four 
_ barons of the Exchequer had scarcely any- 
‘thing to do; and the court itself only 
afforded situations for the old women of 
‘the profession, who, amongst them, did 
(not get through one-fifth of the business 
| performed by a single judge in the court 
hed King’s-bench. It was not his inten- 
| tion to trouble the House much longer, 
| but he must suggest, as there were twelve 
masters, of whom the right hon. the Master 
‘of the Rolls was the head, it would be 
| advisable, that all appeals from these mas- 
ters should be to the supreme master ; and 
that, in cases of bankruptcy, the appeals 
| should be first to the Vice-chancellor, and 
‘ultimately that the lord Chancellor should 
| have an appellant jurisdiction, he having 
'no previous interference in the cases, 
He protested against the mode of alter- 
|ation now proposed to be adopted. It 
had been said, and it was a lamentable 
State of things if true, that all alterations 
of the law were merely experiments which 
required trial, in order to ascertain how 
they would work; so that a bill must be 
brought in as an experiment, another to 
amend that bill, and thus the most ob- 
vious improvements must be led on step by 
step, and the most beneficial alteration 
might take some fifty years of gradual 
progression before it could be fully ac- 
complished. 

Mr. George Bankes assured the House, 
that the lord Chancellor, instead of having 
152. or 202. upon each bankrupt commis- 
sion, had no more than 1/. 2s.; and that 
his income from that branch of his duties 
brought him, not 15,000/. or 20,0002., 
but from 3,000/. to 5,000/. a-year at the 
utmost. He denied altogether that there 
was any disposition on the part of the 
commissioners of bankrupts, to delay pro- 

ceedings with a view to personal advan- 
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tages. He knew not how far the hon. 
member’s charge with respect to the ap- 
pointments to those offices meant to ex- 
tend, or whether it was meant to include 
him amongst those who were too young, 
or those who were too old, to fill such ap- 
pointments [a laugh]. This, however, 
he could assure the hon. member, that the 
greater part of the appointments within his 
recollection, had been of persons about his 
own age. 

Mr. John Smith said, that he rose with 
considerable reluctance upon a question of 
this nature, as it might be readily imagined 
that a man of his pursuits in life was not 
qualified to enter into a discussion upon 
it. It did so happen, however, that he 
had turned his mind to the subject, and 
had devoted considerable time and atten- 
tion to it.—In 1818, when he was chair- 
man of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the Bankrupt-laws, Mr. Cullen, a 
commissioner of bankrupts, and a gen- 
tleman of great abilities and learning, had 
stated that ‘the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts were the worst constituted court of 
Judges to be found in the land: that they 
were divided into lists, who were separated 
from, and had no communication with, 
each other: that there was no uniformity 
in their decisions, no guide by which 
they could act upon any fixed principle ; 
so that one list was constantly in the 
habit of acting in direct opposition to 
another: that every question brought 
before them was argued upon first prin- 
ciples; and that in their decisions they 
were all supreme.” The hon. member, 
after making some observations on the 
way in which commissioners of bankrupts 
were paid, said, he had no wish to deprive 
the commissioners of all their emoluments, 
but he had a strong wish to see a code of 
law formed with regard to bankruptcy, on 
which the country could depend with as 
much certainty as it could on its law with 
regard to any other subject. Instead of 
seventy commissioners let there be six ;— 
let them receive a handsome remuneration 
for the services they may have to perform, 
and then private individuals would know 
what they were about, when they had any 
thing to do with matters of bankruptcy. 
He alluded to some recent decisions of 
the commissioners, which had created 
great surprise in the commercial world ; 
and said, that such was the uncertainty 
prevailing in all questions of bankruptcy, 
that creditors daily acceded to the most 
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disadvantageous compromise, rather than 
run the risk of losing every thing by suing 
out acommission. He thanked his hon, 
friend the member for Durham, for the 
great exertions which he had made to 
obtain a reform in the court of Chancery, 
and trusted that the success with which 
they had been attended, would induce 
him to continue them. He would not, 
however, join his hon. friend in the reflec- 
tions which he had cast upon lord Eldon. 
He was of opinion that no man in England 
had so much to do as that learned lord, 
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| and that no man succeeded in doing so 


much, Indeed, it was his belief that to 
do more was not in the power of man, and 
would require super-human abilities. It 
would therefore not only be a benefit to 
the public, but a relief to the lord Chan- 
cellor, to have the bankruptcy jurisdiction 
separated from the court of Chancery. 
He hoped that the learned and right hon. 
gentleman would reflect on the incon- 
veniences occasioned by the existence of 
seventy commissioners, and would entirely 
alter that part of the system of bankruptcy. 
Whilst upon this subject, he would just 
mention a circumstance connected with it. 
There was one list of commissioners 
which, it was said, had committed more 
bankrupts to prison than all the other 
lists put together. Now in that list was a 
gentleman whom he had the honour of 
knowing, and who he was sure would take 
no step which he did not feel justified in 
his conscience in taking. He thought 
that if other commissioners had acted with 
equal firmness in the discharge of their 
functions, the community would have 
been much benefitted by it. He had no 
doubt that if the commissioners were armed 
with sufficient powers, and the law, with 
regard to commitment of bankrupts equivo- 
cating in their answers, was rendered 
more clear than it was at present, the 
power of commitment would be exercised 
more frequently, and would thus create a 
great reform in bankruptcy cases alto- 
gether, 

Mr. Brougham rose. He commenced his 
address in so low a tone of voice as to be 
almost inaudible in the gallery. He said, 
he could not behold without deep regret 
the probable termination of this discussion, 
without any part being taken in it, either 
by any member of the legal profession, 
or by any member of the commission, 
whose recommendations had given rise to 
it; for, independently of the topics which 
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had been discussed by the learned and 
right hon, gentleman, and of the points of 
interest which had been introduced, both 
now and at other times, to the notice of 
the House, as emanating out of the re- 
port of that commission, there was much 
that called for explanation, and also for 
answer—if, indeed, answer could be 
given—in the luminous speeches which 
had been made in reply to the statement 
of the learned and right hon. gentleman. 
In that observation he alluded not only to 
the speech of the hon. member for Col- 
chester, but also to the speech of his hon. 


and learned friend the member for Durham, | 
who, in these inquiries, had the singular , 


merit—which he rejoiced that both sides 
of the House now seemed willing to ac- 


knowledge—of having originated them, and , 


of having struggled, at all times manfully 
and at last successfully, to give them 
effect, and who had also the satisfaction— 
on which he congratulated him—of having 
lived, unlike many projectors of great and 
salutary reforms, to witness his efforts, not 


yet crowned with the success which they | 


deserved, but still in a train which gave 
him a fair prospect of seeing them brought 
to a prosperous termination—provided the 
House did its duty in standing by his hon. 
and learned friend as firmly at the close as 
it had done at the commencement of his 
labours. 

He, for one, agreed heartily with the 


observation of his hon. and learned friend, | 


that the time was come for their again re- 


peating their regret, that the course had | 


not been pursued which had been sug- 
gested by his hon. and learned friend the 
ate member for Lincoln, now for a season 
late member for Lincoln, f on, 


and he hoped only for a short season, | 


excluded from a seat in that House—he 


meant the appe!ntment of a committee of | 
that House to inquire into the abuses of | 


the court of Chancery, instead of the 
appointment of a commission out of it to 
supersede all inquiry. A commission, 
however, had sat, and reported ; and three 
years had now elapsed, during which, the 
House had had time to consider of the 
result of its inquiries, and it now stood, he 
would not say in the same position which 
it occupied before his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Lincoln, made his 
motion—for it had cleared away, or was 
going to clear away, some of the smaller 
rubbish which impeded the progress of 
those who had to work their toilsome path 
through the court of Chancery :—but, as 
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| far as any thing effectual was either con- 
‘templated or performed, as far as an 

| measure of real relief was to be pels: 
|as far as the commission had devised 
| any mode of applying a remedy to a 
| mischief so enormous that he would not 
| fatioue the attention of the House b 

giving it, for the hundredth time, the 
epithets which it deserved, and the ex- 
pressions which it had extorted, from 
lawyers and from laymen, from suitors 
and from spectators, fortunately for them- 
selves exempted from the sufferings which 
it was their lot to witness, as far as the 
evil was affected, which had been so long 
suffered to exist as a contamination to, and 
-mockery of, the pure administration of 
justice, the House was still at the very 
commencement of its labours. Inquiry 
| had been instituted—but no progress had 
been made: investigation had been gone 
through—but no result had appeared. 
| We had groped about in the dark for the 
tedious space of two long years, and at 
the end of a third year were beginning to 
consider whether, after all our groping, 
| any light had broken in upon us; but, as 
to any thing that had either been done, 
or proposed, or brought before the notice 
of the House, or of the people, who had 
' been so long mocked by the present sys- 
'tem, and who would soon be insulted if 
they submitted to be mocked by it any 
‘longer, no progress whatever had been 
made, and the country was now, in 1827, 
| almost in the very same position in which 
it was at the commencement of 1824. 
| And where was the man who had a right 
to complain of being surprised at a result 
| at once so lamentable and so ludicrous ? 
Where was the man so thoughtless as to 
| say, “I know the pains which have been 
taken, and am therefore astounded that 
nothing has been done?” Why, the whole 
country was forewarned on the subject. 
Every man who had ears to hear was re- 
minded, that nothing to redress the evils 
of the present system either could or 
would be done by a commission so consti- 
tuted, emanating from such a quarter, and 
actuated by such a spirit; nay, the very 
object of it was not concealed by minis- 
ters, for he recollected that a smile played 
upon their lips, and flickered on their 
faces, when his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Lincoln, told the House, 
that such a commission could be formed 
with no other view than that of frustrating 
inquiry ; and defied the ministers — aye, 
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even the gravest among them—and he 
believed that his hon. and learned friend 
defied even the gravest among his majesty’s 
chaplains, to preserve their countenances, 
whilst they informed the House, that a 
commission, formed as the Chancery 
commission was formed, was intended to 
make a real and searching investigation. 
Let the House recollect the manner in 
which that commission was composed, 
At the head of it was the learned lord, 
whose conduct was to be inquired into, 
from whom it emanated, and into whose 
proceedings it was to make inquisition ; 
and the principal question for its decision 
being, ‘is the delay of which every body 
complains, are the costs which grind to 
dust all who have concern with them, is 
the denial of justice, which converts the 
court of Chancery into a nuisance which 








ought to be abated, are those expenses, 
which all must suffer before they can ob- 
tain a hearing and judgment, the fault of | 
the individual who administers the system, | 
or of the system which he is bound to ad- | 
minister ?”—the principal question being, | 
he repeated, of such a nature, the noble 
and learned lord was appointed to pre- 
side over those who had to inquire into 
his own conduct. To whom, then, was 
the fault attributable when such a com- 
mission proved unproductive of any good 
effect? He had been told, however, that 
the noble and learned lord had never 
taken the chair at any of the meetings of 
the commissioners. It might be so; but 
then, who did ‘take the chair? The lord 
Chancellor’s deputy, the Vice-chancellor, 
or in his absence the then Master of the 
Rolls—an individual whom the noble and 
learned lord had promoted from the ranks 
of the profession, to assist him in his judi- 
cial labours in his own court, and to make 
up his deficiencies in another court, in 
which, by some fatality of his nature, he 
must sit, in order that he might attempt 
to perform more various duties than it was 
in the power of man to perform, and might 
perform them all inadequately. Who, 
too, he would ask, were the other members 
of that commission? Masters in chan- 
cery, and others into the abuses of whose 
office it was one of the duties of that very 
commission to inquire. To these were 
added a few gentlemen unconnected with 
office, and yet unsprinkled with the dew 
of ministerial favour, among whom were 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 





for Ilchester, and the late member for 
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Lincoln (Mr. R. Smith). These, he be- 
lieved, were the only two members, un- 
connected with the noble lord at the head 
of the court, whose proceedings were at 
issue ; but what could two do amongst so 
many? Had they been two angels and 
not two men, who were sent into that den 
of chancery, among chancellor’s judges, 
and chancellor’s masters, and chancellor’s 
commissioners of bankruptcy, and chan- 
cellor’s eléves—all looking up to his lord- 
ship for further promotion, and all having 
aright to expect it from their past pro- 
motion—what could they hope to effect 
by their most strenuous exertions? Gen- 
tlemen might speak of his two hon. and 
learned friends in the most flattering 
terms,—and it would be scarcely possible 
for any man to speak more favourably of 
them than he thought—still he would say, 
that it was impossible for them to make 
any effectual resistance against the tide 
into the very midst of which they were 
plunged. The House was well aware how 
matters went on, under such circumstances. 
It was not by the noble and learned lord's 
going down to the commissioners and 
professing, whilst he tore his venerable 
locks, and deluged with salt tears his 
aged cheeks, that he was a desolate and 
injured old man, and that he was distres- 
sed beyond measure as to what would be- 
come of his poor family, if he should onl 

leave to it a million and a half plus his 
good name. It was not by making of 
speeches at their board, and then by 
counting of noses among the committee, 
that he contrived to wheedle from them 
golden opinions ; but it was by appearing 
seldom at their deliberations. O! no. 
The noble and learned lord well knew 
that the seldomer he appeared, the better 
it was for himself and for his views—it 
was by not prostituting his influence 
among them, by frequently displaying it, 
—it was by not courting divisions against 
him on paltry questions, which might per- 
haps have accustomed his colleagues to 
oppose him upon important ones which he 
had much at heart, and then to defeat 
him, when his efforts were made not only 
for glory but also for victory. The learned 
lord was too skilful a tactician to commit 
any of the blunders into which spirits less 
acute might accidentally fall. He had 
not passed fifty years of his life amid the 
intrigues of cabinets, the turmoils of the 
senate, the conflicts of the forum, and the 
consultations and tricks and tacks of the 
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profession of law—for which he (Mr. 
Brougham) had considerable veneration, 
as he knew a little about them—he had 
not passed fifty years of his life in a pro- 
fession in which men were accustomed to 
consider closely the interests of their cli- 
ents, and sometimes, peradventure, their 
own interests, to commit any of those 
blunders into which weak and inexpe- 
rienced men might be hurried : and short of 
his committing any of those blunders, 
there was little danger of his being frus- 
trated in his purpose of checking and 
stifling inquiry. No. He, the noble and 
learned lord, attended the commission, 
endowed with all the graces of a com- 
plete courtier, with the most entire and 
unbroken good humour, with all the fas- 
cination of manner which his experience 
had taught him to ingraft upon a natu- 
rally affable temper, with all the weight 
which invariably attends a man of influ- 
ence in a learned professiop, with a great 
reputation for profound research in the 
laws of his country, with a name al- 
ready associated with its legal history— 
the noble and learned lord, rich in all 
these accomplishments, came down to the 
commission, clothed in smiles and courte- 
sies, and laying aside the authority which 
he had a right to assume, endeavoured to 
mislead those whom he had no right to 
attempt to influence. The noble and 
learned lord eventually succeeded in his 
endeavours : he prevailed, as the House 
well knew, over the hopes of some, the 
fears of others, and the good-nature of 
all, until the inquiry, dwindling away step 
by step, was paralyzed as to its power, and 
neutralized in its result. He believed, that 
if there had been any one member of that 
commission of inquiry who had not been so 
far seduced by the fascinations of the no- 
ble lord, of which he had been just speak- 
ing—[a laugh on the ministerial benches] 
in describing the fascinations of the no- 
ble lord, he merely meant to show the 
House, how they would act upon those 
whom the noble lord might think required 
seduction, not upon those who required no 
seduction, such as the judges in Chan- 
cery and the masters in Chancery, indi- 
viduals whom he believed to be attached to 
the man, but who might be attached to 
the system; or who, like the person in the 
fable, placed at a mean distance between 
two equal powers of attraction, neither of 
which could prevail, might be so equally 
divided between their attachment to the 
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man, and their attachment to the sys- 
tem as to be unwilling to blame either. 
His learned friends, the late members for 
Ilchester and Lincoln, were not exactly in 
that situation, but the other members of 
the commission looked all one way, saw 
with the same pair of eyes, and those the 
eyes of John Lord Eldon. 

Having made these observations on the 
manner in which the commission was 
constituted, and in which its inquiries 
were conducted, he would next call the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which it then stood. Out of the labours 
of the commission had arisen a mass of 
propositions, of which it had been said, 
and said justly, that nine out of ten 
related to mere details of practice in the 
court of Chancery, and might have been 
carried into effect by an order of the lord 
Chancellor, without coming down for a bill 
to parliament; whilst such of them as 
would have required an act of parliament 
to give them force and efficacy had been 
abandoned entirely, and without remorse 
—he meant the propositions for taking 
away the appeal from the masters, and for 
altering the jurisdiction of bankruptcy. 
His right hon. and learned friend had 
endeavoured to parry the objection which 
he foresaw would be made against his 
mode of proceeding in this instance, by 
observing, that some of the alterations in 
detail in the practice of the court could 
not be effected by an order at all, but 
must be effected by a statute; and that 
others of them, which could be effected by 
an order, were so closely interwoven with 
those which must be effected by a statute, 
that it was in vain either to make the orders 
without the statute, or the statute without 
the orders. He could have wished that 
his right hon. and learned friend had given 
the House a specimen of what he mcunt 
by that declaration. His speech had 
been, in many respects, a most able speech, 
abounding in illustrations couched in plain 
and forcible language, giving an explanation 
of all the stages ina suit in Chancery, 
from its commencement to its conclusion 
—of which he might remark, by the way, 
that no man ever heard except in a speech 
[a laugh]—but filled with examples which 
were clearly superfluous, as the points 
were quite intelligible, that they were used 
to illustrate, and devoid of every thing in 
the shape of information which the House 
and the country desiderated in common. 
The proposition which his right hon. and 
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learned friend now offered to the House, ' 
was to do every thing by bill, and then to , 
give to the lord Chancellor a power of sus- ; 
pending or dispensing with that bill. Let | 
the House look a little to the consistency 
of his right hon. and learned friend’s 
argument. The grounds upon which his 
right hon. and learned friend had vindi- 
cated the noble lord’s conduct, in not 
making these necessary reforms by order 
in his court, were, that he had not time to 
take them into consideration. Suppose 
the ‘bill were to pass, would he have more 
time for that object? No such thing: 
but he would just have time to issue a 
short order to this effect—* I do not like 
these alterations and orders; let them 
therefore be suspended.” The Chancellor 
then was to be invested with a power to 
suspend or dispense with the solemn 
enactments of the legislature. Would the 
House, he would ask, be exercising its 
legislative functions properly if it gave to 
the noble lord such a power? Would 
parliament, after waiting two years for the 
deliberations of the commission, founded 
upon the most solemn investigation, con- 
sent to treat the country in so shamefully 
negligent a manner? The propositions 
which his right hon. and learned friend 
had submitted to the House had been 
prepared, after grave and serious reflection, 
by men of great learning and industry— 
men whose learning and diligence had 
been that evening praised up to the very 
echo, as if none but they were either learned 
or diligent ; and yet, though such was the 
case, though they were to meet the appro- 
bation of that House, of the house of peers, 
and of the sovereign himself, they were 
not to be declared by the paramount 
authority of those three great branches of 
the constitution, as fit reforms for the 
crying abuses of the courts of equity. 
“The propositions may be very good,” 
say the hon. gentlemen opposite, “‘ but we 
dare not accede to them unconditionally ; 
for there is a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself—lord Eldon 
is not sufficiently acquainted with them. 
His time is already sufficiently engaged ; 
he may be angry that we give him more 
todo; we must therefore pacify his temper, 
and mitigate his wrath: we must yield to 
him, or we shall lose his support; and we 
must not legislate without leaving him a 
controlling power over us.” 

He begged leave to say, that with all 





the contempt which his right hon. and 
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learned friend had showered, deservedly 
showered, upon the senior master in 
Chancery, who had written in vindication 
of the sovereignty of the’Great Seal, he 
had still taken a leaf out of that learned 
master’s book. For he had himself talked 
of the accroachments, to use a legal phrase, 
which the one hundred and eighty eight 
propositions made on the sovereignty of 
that seal, and had absolutely given to the 
sovereign, who held it, that which the 
sovereign of the country did not enjoy— 
a dispensing power over acts of parliament. 
And how did his right hon. and learned 
friend justify the grant of this dispensing 
power? By reference to a case which by 
no means warranted the conclusion which 
he drew from it. What was it that the 
statute of the 12th Geo. Ist., establishing 
and regulating the office of accountant- 
general in the court of Chancery, effected ? 
He would shortly inform them. The lord 
Chancellor of that day had made certain 
orders which related to one of the most 
immaterial objects that legislation could 
be applied to; for they related to the 
manner in which the master was to be 
accompanied by the six clerks to the Bank, 
and in which the securities of the suitors 
were to be there deposited. They stated 
the manner in which the money was to be 
put in and taken out of the Bank chests ; 
and even the manner in which the securi- 
ties were to be grasped by the finger and 
thumb of the master at the Bank. These 
matters were settled originally by an order 
of the court of Chancery, and all that 
parliament did was to confirm them, and 
say, “ Be it enacted, that these orders 
shall be law, until they be altered by the 
decree of the lord Chancellor.” Was there 
nothing more important than this enact- 
ment in the bill just presented to the 
House? If there was not, then his argu- 
ment fell to the ground, and his right hon. 
and learned friend triumphed over him. 
But why did his argument fail, and his 
right hon. and learned friend’s succeed ? 
For no other cause than that the matters 
contained in the present bill were just of 
that same nothing-complexion as the mat- 
ters contained in the act of Geo. Ist.,—a 
fact which he expected would be incon- 
testably proved, whenever the accounts of 
the two bills were fairly contrasted with 
each other. 

It was at all times an unpleasant duty 
to make observations which might be con- 
strued into personalities against an in< 
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dividual. But, though this was the case, 
still he would not shrink from the discharge 
of what he considered tobe his duty to 
the House, to the country, and to his own 
conscience—if he might be permitted, as 
well as the noble and learned lord, to talk 
of his conscience—he talking of conscience 
seldom, the noble lord perpetually. His 
belief was,—and he shared it in common 
with many of the wisest men who had 
gone before him, of the ablest statesmen 
who had ever lived, of the mostexperienced 
practitioners in the noble lord’s’own court, 
of those who had watched and studied the 
noble lord’s judicial conduct longest and 
nearest, and who, therefore, were best 
qualified to know it,—his belief was, he 
said, the same as that of many distinguish- 
ed members of that House, who, though 
they lived no more among them, still lived 
enshrined in the memories of their country- 
men, that it was the man [cheers], aye, the 
man, the individual judge, more than the 
system, that was to blame, for the delay ex- 
isting in the court of Chancery. [Loud 
cheers.] On a former occasion he had 
stated his reasons for forming such a con- 
clusion. He had stated, that it arose, in 
some degree, from the excess of laudable 
scruple which the lord Chancellor enter- 
tained, not to do injustice by his decision ; 
and from a slowness to pronounce his 
opinion, not from a slowness to form it. 
He knew, from persons of competent au- 
thority, that the noble lord did not hesitate 
to form his opinion, and that, after he had 
formed that opinion, he never changed it. 
He did not impute that as matter of blame 
tothe noble lord ; for, as no manhad a more 
acute and penetrating mind, or was more 
accomplished in all the learning of his 
profession, or had derived more benefit 
from his long experience, no man had a 
greater right quickly to form and fastly 
to hold by his opinions. Still, though 
he formed his opinions quickly he 
was unfortunately haunted by a reluct- 
ance, amounting almost to a morbid in- 
firmity, to pronounce and to act upon the 
opinion he had formed. He had heard, in 
the course of the discussion, that the Chan- 
cellor was overwhelmed with business— 
that he had more occupations to attend to 
than one man was competent to fill; nay, 
that he was laden with heavier duties than 
any two men could support, and therefore 
that it was no just ground of complaint 
against him, supposing that he left some 
of them undone. He agreed with his 
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right hon. and learned friend as to the 
causes of the delays which so often oc- 
curred in the Master’s office. Undoubtedly 
those delays arose from the attornies in 
the metropolis having too much business to 
attendto. The consequence was—and he 
marvelled exceedingly that his right hon. 
and learned friend had not applied the re- 
mark to the lord Chancellor—that those 
duties were left undone which could ‘be 
done at any hour, and that those which 
were more exigent in their nature, and 
lucrative in their results, were performed 
first. If that remark was good as applied 
to the solicitor, it was also good as ap- 
plied to the lord Chancellor. If it was 
the certain lot of all the inferior practitioners 
to neglect business which could be done at 
any hour at a small expense, for that which 
required to be done immediately and with 
considerable profit to themselves, it was 
also the lot of the head of the profession ; 
and it was no more to be expected that 
an individual who held the great seal, who 
was lord Chancellor, who was Speaker of 
the House of Lords, who had numerous 
connexions, who had a large fortune, and 
great property to manage, who had vast 
patronage of all kinds to dispose of, legal 
as well as clerical, who had great parlia- 
mentary duties to perform, not only as 
Speaker of the House of Lords, but as the 
most able and efficient debater of the 
government—his own government, he 
ought to have said—and who, besides all 
these functions, held some of a highly in- 
fluential nature about his majesty’s per- 
son—who was much with his sovereign 
and his ministers, who was conversant not 
only with every transaction in the cabinet, 
but with every transaction in parliament, 
—it was not to be expected, he said, 
unless they could get a man not only far 
above the ordinary run of solicitors, but 
also far above the ordinary run of frail 
humanity, that his multifarious duties 
should be adequately performed; and, 
therefore, as all of them could not be 
adequately performed, an abatement was 
to be made upon each in proportion to 
their importance. The going to the House 
of Lords, the taking a prominent share in 
its debates, the visits to his majesty, the 
conferences with his colleagues, the dis- 
charge of his political duties, which, 
though not remunerated in money, were, 
on that very account, more urgent in their 
tendency, and, which if neglected, might be 
attended with loss, not to the suitor, but 
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to himself, in the diminution of his favour 
at court, and his influence in the cabinet— 
all these avocations were considered by 
the noble lord as the most exigent in their 
nature, and being considered the most ex- 
igent, were performed in preference to the 
ordinary business of the court in which he 
presided as judge. 

This was an exact explanation of the 
manner in which the business of the noble 
lord’s court was neglected. What was 
the consequence of it? Arrears in his own 
court; only three causes heard in—he 
would not say what time,—as it was quite 
immaterial—a degree of delay which his 
right hon. and learned friend had greatly 
underrated, as he would find when he had 
been a little longer in that court, of which 
he was destined to be the head and orna- 
ment. His right hon. and learned friend 
would soon learn that it was a complete 
mistake to say that there had been no 
arrears, or accumulation of business, since 
the time when lord Gifford began to act 
as deputy Speaker in the House of Lords, 
or even since the appointment of the pre- 
sent Vice-chancellor. The delusion which 
had been practised on the easy nature of 
his right hon. and learned friend on this 
subject, by those who had provided him 
with instructions, was one of the grossest 
that had ever been practised upon man. 
He could assure his right hon. and learned 
friend, that the fact was by no means such 
as he had stated it. It was unnecessary 
to look for many proofs of what he had just 
asserted—one would suffice, and he would 
therefore take for the purpose of proof a 
case which he believed was mentioned in 
the evidence taken before the commission. 
The case to which he alluded was “ex- 
parte Macnaghten.” It commenced in 
1820, and was still undecided. There 
was a bankruptcy ; then an appeal from 
the commissioners of bankruptcy, he be- 
lieved, on the choice of assignees, and the 
granting the certificate. The appeal was 
by petition brought before the lord Chan- 
cellor in 1820 by five creditors, whose 
debts amounted to 427/., and no more. 
The creditors at large were very numerous 
and their debts amounted to 20,000/. The 
petition went on, and was spoken to, and 
heard over and over again. There were 
also some minor proceedings in the Vice- 
chancellor’s court; there were appeals from 
the Vice-chancellor to the lord Chancellor, 
and there were hearings, and re-hearings 
jonumerable, All the gauntlet of intermin- 
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able litigation was run through. The 
suit had been in existence for seven years, 
and now stood at the head of the lord 
Chancellor’s list for judgment. The esti- 
mated expense of the proceedings was 
5,0002., and he mentioned it as a proof of 
the expense of litigation in the court of 
Chancery, and of the operose progress of 
suits in that court, which looked so fair in 
the picture of that great equity artist, who 
had used his masterly hand in embellishing 
it till it seemed as innocent as a sucking 
babe, and which would never be recog- 
nized again, when he filled it up with his 
coarse and vigorous daubing. Yes, 5,000/. 
he repeated, were the costs to decide a 
question of 427/.; and the brief of an ex- 
cellent and learned friend of his, Mr. Basil 
Montagu, engaged in the litigation, as he 
had stated in a pamphlet which he had re- 
cently published, when weighed in the 
scales, not of law, or justice, orequity, but 
of the tallow-chandler, weighed twenty-five 
pounds—his learned friend did not say 
whether troy or avoirdupois [a laugh.] 
Therefore it was, that men did not cease 
to cry out against the oppressive jurisdic- 
tion of the court of Chancery—therefore it 
was that they would not hold their peace, nor 
be put off any longer by the offer of pal- 
liatives, from those who had the means of 
applying a speedy and adequate remedy 
for the portentous evils of which they 
complained. And, as long as those evils 
were permitted to exist—as long as there 
were men who had such tales to tell of 
their sufferings in equity, and men honest 
enough and bold enough to repeat them 
to the country, no matter how parliament 
received them—so long would it be a vain 
attempt to put off the remedy, by giving 
the nominal power of inquiry to a parcel 
of packed commissioners, the majority of 
them connected with and chosen by the 
party whose conduct was the matter at 
issue. If that attempt were vain, still 
vainer would be the silly attempt to legis- 
late on the subject, by aseries of measures, 
which, taken separately, were of no force, 
and, taken together, were as dust in the 
balance, when compared with the evils they 
were professedly intended to remove. 

The hon. and learned gentleman then 
proceeded to contend, that the bill which 
had been that night introduced,’ did much 
to relieve the judge, little to relieve the 
suitor, inequity. What ought to have 
been the object of the bill? To destroy 
the arrears now on hand—arrears which, 
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upon the authority not only of sir Samuel 
Romilly many years ago, but also of the 
present Vice-chancellor, he would say, 
were Owing, not to the system adopted in 
our courts of equity, but to the manner in 
which that system was administered. He 
would now proceed to notice the circum- 
stances which had occurred when, at a 
former period, a reformation in the court 
of Chancery was attempted. At that 
time, six or seven gentlemen, of the first 
character, and the first experience in the 
profession, were occupied with this im- 
portant subject. Amongst the rest his late 
lamented friend, sir Samuel Romilly, ex- 
erted all the powers of his great mind to 
bring the business to a successful issue, 
But the friends of improvement were 
constantly outvoted, whenever any essen- 
tial point came to be discussed. And 
outvoted by whom? Why, by masters 
in Chancery. The balance was turned 
on the main question—on a point of the 
most important nature—by the arrival of 
a master in Chancery. That was at the 
period when it was proposed to create a 
new court of Chancery in aid of the old. 
That proposition was strongly opposed by 
many able and eminent men. It was 
brilliantly opposed by an hon. and learned 
friend of his (sir James Mackintosh), whose 
absence on this occasion, in consequence 
of indisposition, he deeply regretted. It 
was opposed, too, by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who now filled the situation of 
Secretary of State for the Foreign ; De- 
partment ; and it was also opposed by a 
learned gentleman, now no longer a mem- 
ber of that House, although he afterwards 
became Vice-chancellor, under the mea- 
sure then in progress. That measure of 
relief passed in spite of opposition; and 
yet they had the lord Chancellor complain- 
ing of the additional weight of business 
that was thrown on him. Lord Thurlow 
and lord Loughborough contrived to get 
through the whole of the Chancery business. 
In their day, such a complaint was not 
heard of. Lord chancellor Eldon, however. 
complained that there was an accession 
of business to the amount of one third or 
one fourth. How did this happen? Be- 
cause he was in the end, vested with the 
powers of this new court of Chancery, in 
consequence of the system of appeal. 
The court of Chancery, under this new 
system, really ceased to be a court of de- 
cisive jurisdiction, and became a. court of 
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chancellor. But this preposterous system 
was not without its strenuous defender. 
They had seen the senior master in the 
high court of Chancery coming forward 
in his own proper person, with all his titles 
to deck him, and all the authority of his 
office to back him; they had seen him 
thus supported, not putting forth a pam- 
phlet, but promulgating a manifesto. He 
had come forward, no doubt, assisted and 
followed by all the masters in Chancery, 
with the exception of the Master of the 
Rolls, who appeared to have abandoned 
the cause; and he had not scrupled to 
scatter his censure about very liberally. 
In speaking of the manifesto to which he 
had alluded, his right hon. and learned 
friend opposite had, somewhat jocosely, 
observed, that there was a great deal of 
wit and humour in it. If this were the 
case, the wit and humour had most unac- 
countably escaped him in its perusal. It 
might be considered witty and humorous 
in the Master’s office, but he really could 
see no trace of either wit or humour in it. 
Of this document (continued Mr. Broug- 
ham) coming from so high a quarter, I 
have, as the Speaker sometimes does with 
documents from other high quarters, ‘‘ to 
prevent mistakes,” obtained a copy, and 
I will now read a few passages from it. 
The title of it is, “ The Sovereignty of the 
Great Seal maintained against the one 
hundred and eighty eight Propositions of 
the Chancery Commission.” The effect of 
the one hundred and seventy-fourth propo- 
sition, the senior master contends, would 
be not only to dispossess the lord high 
Chancellor of his authority, but, coupled 
with the eight following propositions, to 
despoil the great seal of its sovereignty ; 
and what, he adds, would be worse, to 
despoil the suitors of its protection: And 
then comes the passage in which I suppose 
my right hon. and learned friend found 
the author’s wit— 

“Prospero: You'd be King of the Island, sirrah ¢ 
Srepuano : I should have been a sore one then.’* 
But the writer adds, that he alludes to 
no particular Vice-chancellor; nor, I 
might say, do I to any particular Chan- 
cellor [cheers]. What he says, however, 
is quite unfair. Every man of common 
candour, acquainted with the facts, must 
know that this is a groundless charge 
against the Vice-chancellor. If the right 
of appeal was direct from him to the 
House of Lords, we should see an altered 
—— things. Though, unquestionably, 
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the present condition of the appellate ju- 
risdiction is inexpressibly absurd. The 
merits of the case can signify nothing to 
the three lords who hear one half of it; 
nor to the other three lords who hear the 
other half of it; nor to the three who sit 
while judgment is given by a man who is 
not a lord; and thus is ridicule brought 
on the highest assembly in the land, in 
order to save John lord Eldon, where he 
is as deficient as in the court of Chan- 
cery. In another part of this pamphlet, 
the senior master observes insidiously, 
“The number of appeals from the lord 
Chancellor to the House of Lords is 
very, very few, while those from the 
Vice-chancellor to the lord Chancellor 
is very, very great.” This, I take it, 
is the eloquence which my hon. and 
learned friend found in the pamphlet, as 
the other was the wit. “The inference,” 
the senior master goes on, “ is so obvious, 
that’ I cannot bear the pain of drawing it 
more strongly.” But, Senior Master, you 
shall bear the pain of having it drawn 
more strongly. The meaning of the pas- 
sage is this: “I will praise the lord Chan- 
cellor, who made me a Master in Chan- 
cery. I will praise lord Eldon, who in the 
vigour of a green old age, is still the prin- 
cipal dispenser of favour to men of my 
stamp in the legal profession; and I will 
do so at the expense of the Vice-chanccl- 
lor, who does not enjoy the same influence 
at court.” And that he has it not I la- 
ment, from the bottom of my heart; for 
he deserves every honour, for the struggle 
he has‘so manfully and gallantly main- 
tained, if he had no title to honour better 
founded before. He discharges his duty 
perseveringly, constantly, uninterruptedly, 
ander the pressure of bodily infirmities 
that might well excuse him. “Him,” 
however, in effect, says the senior master, 
“* T will not praise. He has no favours to 
dispense. He has neither power nor per- 
quisites to give to those of our cloth who 
will laud him. But the Chancellor I will 
praise. I will say the appeals are many 
from the Vice-chancellor to the Chancellor, 
because of the unfitness of the Vice-chan- 
cellor; and that they are few from the 
Chancellor to the House of Lords, because 
of the eminent fitness of the Chancellor ” 
[cheers]. What! did it never strike this 
grave authority, that the reason why the 
appeals were few to the House of Lords 
was, that an appeal from the lord Chan- 
cellor in the court of Chancery, to the 
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lord Chancellor in the House’of Lords, was 
an appeal from himself to himself [hear, 
hear!]? The man is a fool who hopes 
for any result from this protracted litiga- 
tion, except the loss of additional time 
and money. Did it never strike this grave 
and erudite authority, that some of the 
judicial habits of the Chancellor tend di- 
rectly to the multiplication of business ? 
A very good explanation of the many ap- 
peals from the Vice-chancellor may be 
given, without imputing them to any de- 
fect or infirmity on his part. What, I 
ask, would be thought of a judge, who 
never hears the decree of another judge 
read before him without carping or cavil- 
ling at it? I do not believe the lord Chan- 
cellor does so from invidious motives. 
The practice may result from subtlety, 
from ingenuity, from extreme refinement 
of mind, which leads him always to look 
out for what has never struck the mind of 
any other man before. This may be a 
very fine quality in the abstract, and 
afford a gratifying display to the profes- 
sional listeners, but to the suitors it is far 
different. One effect is, that it gives 
hopes of unsettling the judgment, and 
thus extends the costly and ruinous sphere 
of unnecessary litigation. Where he does 
not reverse the decree, he throws so much 
doubt on the main point, that he destroys 
the authority of the case when it is re- 
ported. I appeal to every lawyer versed 
in equity, whether, since the commence- 
ment of lord Eldon’s chancellorship, so 
many doubts have not been expressed on 
every appeal heard before him, so much 
dislike and disapprobation manifested, on 
his part, to the grounds of the decision of 
the inferior judge, that where he does not 
reverse the decrees, he shakes them so, 
that other suitors are advised, as the phrase 
is, to take “‘the chance of the tables,” in 
expectation that some of the difficulties 
may be made available to themselves. 
That is one reason why appeals are so 
frequent from the Vice-chancellor to the 
Chancellor. It forms, also, very often, a 
ground for re-hearing his own judgments 
[cheers]. 

No man has had so much done for him 
as lord Chancellor Eldon. In the House 
of Lords a deputy Speaker (lord Gifford) 
was made to assist him, who certainly 
despatched the Scotch appeals with great 
success, and gave general satisfaction to 
the practitioners and suitors. The courts 
of Scotland were entirely satisfied with 
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his administration of the appellate juris- 
diction. That noble and learned lord sat 
from day to day, six hours each day, and 
during every one of those hours his mind 
was on the stretch, attending carefully to 
what passed before him, and making him- 
self master of the case. He was then 
prepared to give judgment without any 
interval, without “ taking home the papers” 
[a laugh], or keeping the parties in 
anxiety, to the great increase of their 
costs, until he had forgotten the arguments 
altogether, or perchance lost or mislaid 
the papers. That was the way in which 
lord Gifford administered justice in the 
House of Lords. I wiil not follow the 
example of the senior master of the high 
court of Chancery. I will not state the 
contrast unfairly and insidiously ; but I 
will state clearly and expressly, that the 
conduct of lord Gifford, in the House of 
Lords, was a great and striking contrast 
to that which lord Eldon follows, both in 
the House of Lords and in the court of 
Chancery. The same may also be said 
most justly of the Vice-chancellor. No- 
thing keeps him from his court, except 
severe illness, when he is actually con- 
fined to a sick bed. Six days in the week, 
during six hours each day, he sits pa- 
tiently attentive to his duties. He suffers 
nothing, positively nothing, to interfere 
with them. He does not waste an hour 
at the beginning, and an hour and a half 
at the end, of the day. His mind is on 
the stretch the whole time. He decides 
more causes, and gets through a greater 
mass of business, than any of the equity 
judges. In the diligent and able per- 
formance of his duty, he resembles those 
great judges, of past times, who were the 
ornament of their own day, and the envy 
as well as the regret and admiration of 
ours [cheers]. 

But the Chancellor still needs help! 
{a laugh.] No doubt something must be 
done to give him assistance in the House 
of Lords. My right hon. and learned 
friend has invited us on this side of the 
House, to give him suggestions for the 
improvement of the court of Chancery, 
from our own experience of that court 
and others. Now, Sir, I have a sugges- 
tion to offer with regard to making a 
deputy Speaker, who may not be a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, This, in my 
view of it, is one of the most unwise steps 
that can be taken, I cannot express my 
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has been the course of this practice? The 
lord chief baron was first taken from the 
Exchequer. In 1819, he fell ill, and the 
lord chief justice of the court of King’s- 
bench was planted as his successor, under 
a royal commission. Still he was not a 
member of the House. He could not 
open his lips on the merits of the cases 
argued before him. All he could do was 
to put the question. ‘That, literally, was 
the whole amount of his authority. 
Surely, then, I am justified, without trans- 
gressing the bounds of propriety, in stig- 
matizing this practice as anomalous and 
absurd. Nothing can be more inconve- 
nient—nothing more degrading—in ap- 
pearance and in substance—to the dignity 
of the upper House, than the situation of 
the lord chief justice under these circum- 
stances, sitting with a bishop and two 
lords to hear causes, in the decision of 
which he has no more voice or vote than 
the door-keeper of the House, or his own 
train-bearer. While I am on this part of 
the question, I will relate a fact that oc- 
curred while chief justice Abbot was sit- 
ting in that capacity in the House of 
Lords, A case was one day half heard 
before the chief justice, and appointed for 
further hearing on a day on which lord 
Eldon, who had in the mean time reco- 
vered, came down to the House. The 
case was postponed till another day, when 
the chief justice heard the residue of it. 
The House then adjourned during plea- 
sure, and other cases were heard by lord 
Eldon. The chief justice went away to 
his own court, and on another day judg- 
ment was given in this case. Do I say 
that judgment was given by the lord 
Chancellor without knowing any thing of 
the case? No. I am perfectly well 
aware what was done. The lord chief 
justice had communicated to some one or 
other what should be done. But is it not, 
J ask, a mockery on the sacred forms and 
attributes of justice, that in this manner 
we should make a puppet of the highest 
judge in the kingdom, the next in rank to 
the Chancellor himself, the lord chief 
justice of all England. Undoubtedly it 
is an insult upon his office—an unseemly 
mockery, I repeat it, on the administra- 
tion of justice [cheers]. But now the 
practice is even still more absurd. The 
lords are ballotted for to insure their at- 
tendance. Two of them come daily. 
Two on one day hear one part of the case; 
on on next, two others hear the remain= 
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der; and the case thus proceeds day 
by day, before a different set of lords 
every day, until the deputy Speaker, who, 
not being a member of the House, cannot, 
in fact, speak at all, whispers the judg- 
ment to be passed by those who, perhaps, 
have not heard one word of the argument. 
I do trust that the administration of 
justice will be spared this foul blot. 

How is it that the House of Lords is so 
destitute of those resources which, in 
former times, stood it in great stead; I 
mean the presence of law lords? This, I 
know, is a very delicate subject to speak 
on; because, in treating it, I must look 
at the lord Chancellor, not only in his 
official character as head of the court of 
Chancery, Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and as a senator and a minister; but also 
as the chief adviser of the Crown, and the 
supreme dispenser of its patronage. I am 
one of those who think—and daily experi- 
ence convinces me more thoroughly that I 
am right—that lord Eldon is of the number 
of those sovereigns who “bear no brother 
near the Throne” [hear, hear]. He has 
lived to reap the fruit of that principle, if 
principle it may be called, on which he 
has so long acted, of not promoting men 
of his own profession, lest they should 
perchance become his rivals. He finds 
now, in these his latter days, that his fear 
of raising formidable competitors, has left 
him without able and useful assistants. 
If he had dispensed the honours of his 
profession, without regard to party feel- 
ings or political motives— feelings and 
motives of a kind to which I wish rather 
to allude than to describe—if he was sur- 
rounded by high law officers, able to ren- 
der him effectual aid, he would be no 
longer driven to the miserable shifts which 
are now urging him to create a third 
court of Chancery, because the second has 
not been enough to make up the defici- 
ency still existing in the jurisdiction of the 
court of Chancery, or to appoint another 
deputy Speaker to regulate the judgments 
of the highest court of judicature—a 
court, in which that deputy will be no 
member, nor even entitled to utter an 
opinion [cheers]. I will ask why the lord 
chief justice of the court of King’s-bench 
has not been elevated to the peerage? . If 
I am told that it has been offered to him, 
and he has refused it, my question is 
answered. I well remember when my 
friend the late member for Bramber (Mr. 
Wilberforce), remarking to me, when lord 
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Gifford was made a peer, that that was 
an arrangement which would suit the con- 
venience of lord Eldon, as from the new 
peer he could fear no rivalry or competi- 
tion. My respected friend observed, that 
he did not think it right to see the lord 
chief justice of all England waiting with 
a coronet in view, while an inferior judge, 
for some particular purpose, had one 
given to him at once. I ask again 
why has lord chief justice Abbott not 
been created a peer? He has every 
right which character, station, learning, 
and experience, can confer on him. Why 
should he not enjoy those honours which 
have been conferred on all his predeces- 
sors? [agree with my respected friend 
on the constitutional grounds stated by 
him, for his opinion; and with a view to 
judicial purposes, I repeat that opinion. 
If that learned person had been elevated 
to the state to which his talents and the 
regard of the profession for him entitled 
him, lord Eldon would now have been 
surrounded by other men, and other mea- 
sures of assistance would have been pro- 
jected to aid him in executing his judicial 
functions. 

I have now concluded the observations 
which I felt it necessary to make on these 
propositions. I have discharged my duty; 
and a painful one it has been to me. I need 
not add, for I have often said it before— 
but I will repeat it, in case any member 
should be present who has not heard me, 
and in vindication of the opinion to which 
I have given expression—that it has been 
painful to me on this account, that what- 
ever public differences of opinion I may 
have had, or have now, with that noble 
and learned lord, I entirely agree with all 
those who have mentioned his name in 
this House or elsewhere, that, holding a 
high situation, as he does, not only by 
his claims as a lawyer, and a man of 
talent and practical wisdom, I admit freely 
and cordially, that of all the judges before 
whom I have practised—and I have prac- 
tised much—he is, out of all comparison, 
and beyond all doubt, by much the most 
agreeable to the practitioners, by the 
amenity of his manners and the intuitive 
quickness of his mind; though, if I must 
add the infirmity under which he labours, 
he is certainly the slowest in his decision. 
I have delivered my sentiments as the 
public adversary of lord Eldon—I say, as 
the public adversary; for no feeling of 
private enmity—no sentiment of personal 
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hostility—has any, the smallest share in 
the part which I have taken [loud cheers]. 

The Attorney-General said, he would 
not occupy much of the time of the 
House, at that late hour, but felt him- 
self called upon to offer a few observations, 
in answer to the remarks of his hon. and 
learned friend who had just sat down. 
As a member of the Chancery commis- 
sion, he felt himself put upon his trial, and 
it was natural he should wait until he 
knew the nature of the accusation, pre- 
viously to answering it. The four hon. 
gentlemen who had spoken on the other side 
of the House, had none of them raised any 
objection tothe propriety of the onehundred 
and eighty-eight propositions of the com- 
missioners, which it was the object of his 
right hon. and leaned friend to carry into 
effect, by adopting a legislative measure, 
founded upon them. The hon. and 
learned member would not think that he 
intended any disrespect, if, while he 
allowed the admiration he felt, and the 
entertainment which he, in common with 
the House, must have derived from his 
speech, he took the liberty of remarking, 
that nearly the whole of that speech had 
no connexion with the subject before the 
House. Were the one hundred and eighty- 
eight propositions which the commission- 
ers, after two years’ labour, had prepared, 
fit or unfit to be carried into effect? Of 
the four hon. gentlemen who had spoken, 
none had questioned their propriety. They 
had all adopted different lines of argu- 
ment, widely diverging from the topic 
actually before the House. The hon. 
member for Durham admitted the great 
merits of the lord Chancellor, and among 
other good qualities, gave him credit for 
his urbanity. The hon. member for Col- 
chester came to the conclusion, not that 
the Chancellor did too little business, but 
that he had more to perform than it was 
in the power of human faculties to accom- 
plish. Much of this pressure was attri- 
butable to the existing state of the bankrupt 
laws; but this was not the fault of the 
lord Chancellor. It was not his intention 
to dispute the propriety of improving the 
system of our bankrupt laws, but they 
formed no part of the present question; 
which was, whether or not the propositions 
of the Chancery commission ought to be 
carried into effect? He would solicit their 
attention to one or two points of his hon. 
and learned friend’s speech. His hon. 
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dividuals who sat upon the commission, 
as actually seduced by the lord Chancellor. 
If the House should credit the hon. and 
learned member, those individuals were 
unable to resist that suavity and amenity 
of manner, which formed the distinguish- 
ing attraction of the noble lord. Conse- 
quently, they had been obliged to think 
as lord Eldon thought; or, as the learned 
member had expressed it, to see with the 
eyes of lord Eldon. Really, it was unfair 
to represent the commissioners as deluded 
by the Chancellor. He himself was one 
of them; and he took upon himself to 
say, that he had exercised an independent 
judgment and opinion; but, perhaps, the 
learned gentleman would not admit him to 
be capable of exercising an independent 
judgment. His learned friend complain- 
ed, that the Chancellor had not attended 
the meetings of the commissioners, and 
taken the chair. Now this was the very 
point for which he had heard the noble 
lord commended, by every one except the 
learned member for Winchelsea. His ab- 
sence on these occasions proved that he 
had no intention of influencing the deci- 
sion of the commissioners. The absence 
of the Chancellor proved the free agency 
of the commissioners. The learned gen- 
tleman’s theory was irreconcileable with 
fact; and had the merit of singularity; 
for it was insisted on by himself alone. 
The lord Chancellor would not be pre- 
sent at their meetings, in order that he 
might not embarrass the free exercise of 
their discretion; but when they had made 
up their minds to any resolution, then he 
expressed his willingness to attend, and 
give his advice on any point, with 
respect to which his opinion might be re- 
quired. The commissioners were thus left 
to the free and unbiassed exercise of their 
judgment; and they undoubtedly did 
exercise it. He had thus answered the 
complaint which formed the support and 
substratum of the learned gentleman’s 
argument, when he stated, that the com- 
mission had been paralized and neutra- 
lised by the lord Chancellor. The late 
member for Lincoln, and the present 
member for Tregony, were among the 
supposed victims to the extraordinary at- 
tractions and seductions of lord Eldon. 
He would now offer a few words on the 
subject of the propositions come to by the 
commissioners. The practical question 
was, were these one hundred and eighty- 
eight propositions, the result of two years 
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labour, and which had received the re- | 
commendation of the Chancellor, and the 
Vice-chancellor (whom the learned gen- 
tleman would admit to be an independent | 
person) to be adopted? The subject was | 
so dry, that he could not expect ‘the at- | 
tention of the House, were he to enter | 
into the details; but he would touch on | 
one or two main points. One subject of, 
complaint had been, that, when a case got | 
into the Master’s office, there was no. 
chance of getting it out again in any rea- | 
sonable time. It was alleged, that there | 
existed no sufficient stimulus in that de- 
partment. Now, the propositions armed 
the Master, in future, with power; and 
required him to exercise it in accelerating 
the proceedings of the court. Under the 
proposed regulation, the Master was au- 
thorised to prescribe a limited period for 
every step, and to go on with the cases 
before him de die in diem. He was also 
empowered to examine witnesses in per- 
son, as well as by deposition. The defects 
of the Master’s office had been complained 
of, and justly. Here was an attempt to 
remedy the evil. He had no hesitation in’ 
saying, that one considerable cause of 
the delay incident to proceedings in equity, 
was to be found in the Master’s office. 
The learned gentleman said, that the com- 
missioners had done nothing. Now, he 
referred him to the regulations on this 
subject. He put it to the candour of his 
learned friend to say, whether this was 
not an improvement. He believed the 
learned gentleman had scarcely troubled 
himself to read over the one hundred and 
eighty-eight propositions. If he had, he 
must have given them only an imperfect 
, consideration. Now, much as he admired 
the eloquence and wit of the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman, he thought that, in 
discussing a practical question, it was too 
much to call the whole report a mockery. 
He had heard, with pleasure, the eloquent, 
facetious, entertaining, and ingenious 
speech of his learned friend; but he 
thought his arguments extremely defec- 
tive. It had been complained, that no 
one had risen on the ministerial side of 
the House after the right hon. and learned 
Master of the Rolls. Now this was not 
extraordinary ; for his arguments remained 
unanswered, and the resolutions which 
he proposed to carry into effect, had not 
been impugned. This wasa sufficient reason 
why no one on his side of the House had 
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able member for Colchester had stated, 
and he fully agreed with him, that no in- 
dividual could be found capable of admi- 
nistering the bankrupt laws of this coun- 
try, in their present state, and, at the 
same time, discharge the other duties re- 
quired of a judge in equity without assist- 
ance. It was made matter of complaint, 
that a dispensing power would be granted 
under this bill, enabling the lord Chancel- 
lor to alter the propositions as circum- 
stances might warrant. Now, according 
to the constitution of all the courts in 
Westminster-hall, the judges might alter 
the practical rules of the different courts 
when they were found inconvenient. Here 
there were one hundred and eighty-eight 
propositions, and if any one of them was 
found not to work well, he knew not how 
it could be altered, unless a power for 
that purpose were regularly vested in the 
court. It would be absurd to think that 
a system of resolutions could be framed 
which would never require varying; and 
no one was better able to decide when 
such variation might be convenient, than 
the individual who presided over the court. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
found fault with the manner in which the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was exercised; but surely it was 
not lord Eldon’s fault that there was so 
small an attendance of peers on these oc- 
casions; nor would it, perhaps, be decor- 
ous in that House to call in question the 
mode in which the other House might feel 
disposed to perform their peculiar duties. 
The general opinion, both of Westminster- 
hall and the public, was in favour of the 
resolutions; and when the bill came to be 
examined in detail, he should be happy to 
enter into a more minute explanation of 
the reasons of the regulations. 

Mr. Secretary Peel hoped, though the 
hour was late, and the House in a very 
exhausted state, that they would not think 
he was preferring, after the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite, an 
unreasonable claim to their attention and 
indulgence, by detaining them by a few 
brief observations, There was no man, 
under any circumstances, more incapable 
than he was of entering into a discussion 
of the merits of the one hundred and 
eighty-eight propositions of the commis- 
sioners! though, if he had had leisure, he 
should have paid them great attention. 
But he would fairly own that his other 
avocations had occupied him so much, 
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that: he had not had sufficient time to give 
them that consideration which they de- 
served, and which alone could enable him 
to form an accurate judgment of them. 
Before he referred to the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, there was 
one point on which he wished to make 
one or two remarks. There was one sub- 
ject upon which, whether a man were a 
Chancery lawyer or not, and whether he 
had studied the report or not, he would 
be able to form an opinion. He alluded 
to the state of our law relative to the 
transfer of real property, and the diffi- 
culty there was in making out a good 
title. ‘There was no man who had pur- 
chased or sold real property, who had not 
been made aware of the numberless modes 
which might be, and sometimes were, had 
recourse to, to defeat a just contract ; 
and thus, whether some means might not 
be adopted to put an end to such pro- 
ceedings, to facilitate the establishment 
of titles to landed property, and to give 
its owner a more ample security, became 
an object well worthy of attention. ‘There, 
therefore, was one passage of the report— 
for he had read that, though he had not 
lad time to examine the whole of the 
resolutions—in which he heartily con- 
curred. The commissioners state, that 
“no person can have had much experience 
in courts of equity, without feeling, that 
many suits owe their origin to, and many 
are greatly protracted by, questions arising 
from the niceties and subtleties of the 
Jaw and practice of conveyancing. Any 
alteration in this system must be made 
with the greatest caution; but, as con- 
nected with the object of saving time and 
expense to suitors in the court of Chan- 
cery, we venture to submit to your majes- 
ty’s consideration, whether it might not 
be proper to commit to competent persons 
the task of examining this part of our law, 
with a view of determining if any improve- 
ment may be safely made in it, which 
might lessen the expense and narrow the 
field of litigation respecting the transfer 
of real property.” In this view he fully 
concurred; but he felt there were great 
difiiculties connected with the subject, 
and that it was one which ought to be 
approached with the greatest caution. He 
did not exactly see why he should be ap- 
plied to on this subject; perhaps it was 
on account of his situation, and because 
he had made the improvement of another 
branch of our law the object of his study ; 
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but he had, on more than one occasion, 
received offers from men of the highest 
talents, to contribute their assistance to- 
wards improving this part of our law; and 
only a few days ago, he had received an 
offer of services from a gentleman of such 
great talents—an offer so tempting—that 
he did not wholly despair of being shortly 
able to devolve on a few persons—and he 
thought a few would be better than many 
—he did not despair, he said, of being 
shortly able to devolve on a few distin- 
guished persons, the task of forming a 
commission, meriting the confidence of the 
House and the country, which should 
consider the best means of carrying into 
execution the recommendation of the re- 
port, to lessen the expense and narrow 
the tield of litigation respecting the trans- 
fer of real property. If the inquiry were 
to devolve on such men, he was sure the 
appointment of such a commission would 
meet with the cordial approbation of the 
public [hear, hear!]. After these obser- 
vations, he would proceed to notice the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
He could assure him, that in speaking 
of the lord Chancellor, he was under no 
obligation to him; he had never received 
from him any personal favour; and if he 
then rose to repel what he thought unjust 
accusations, he could assure that hon. and 
learned gentleman and the House, that he 
did it only from that respect which he 
bore him as a colleague, and from that 
personal friendship which the House would 
not undervalue. He hoped the House 
would bear in mind, that the very severe 
attack which had been made by the hon. 
and learned gentleman on the lord Chan- 
cellor had been made in his absence. 

Mr. Brougham interrupted the right 
hon. Secretary, by stating, that he was 
authorized by the constitution of that 
House, to make what observations he 
thought fit, with reference to a minister 
of the Crown, notwithstanding that he 
was, of necessity, absent. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he did not 
deny the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
right to make the attack; he only wished 
to remind the House, that it had been 
made on the lord Chancellor in his ab- 
sence, in a place where he had no right 
to come, and which made it the duty of 
those who entertained for him feelings of 
respect, to vindicate him from an attack, 
which he had a right to say could not 
have been expected on such a motion 
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{hear, hear!]. And he wished the hon. 
member for Durham, who now cheered, 
would recollect that in his speech he had 
been very tender of the character-of so- 
licitors, and had called on the House not 
to attack men who had no means of reply- 
ing to the accusations, and who were not 
present to vindicate their characters. 
Though hp was sensible that there was a 
great diflerence between these solicitors 
and a minister of the Crown, yet the ab- 
sence of the lord Chancellor was the rea- 
son why he stood up to defend him, not 
intending, however, by so doing, to ques- 
tion the right of the hon. and learned 
gentleman to make any attacks he pleased 
on the ministers of the Crown. He would 
first state that he thought it was not con- 
sistent with fairness to attempt to throw 
discredit on the minister of the Crown for 
his private conduct. He would admit the 
right to call into question his mode of dis- 
charging his public duty; but he appealed 
to the good taste of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and to the sense of the House, 
if it were proper to go into an examination 
of the faults of his private character, and 
make it a matter of reproach to the lord 
Chancellor that he employed the emolu- 
ments of his office in heaping up money, 
until he had accumulated a fortune of a 
million and a half. If this accusation 
were not true, he would appeal to the 
House whether he was not justified in 
repelling it? The hon. member for Col- 
chester also had stated, that the lord 
Chancellor’s emoluments had been swelled 
by the enormous sum of 20,000/. a year, 
accruing from the bankruptcy department 
of his office. And was such a statement 
not to be contradicted? The amount of 
the income of the lord Chancellor had, on 
a former occasion, been laid before the 
House; and, out of that income, he had 
to pay subordinate officers’ salaries, 
amounting to 2,500/. per year. He did 
not recollect the exact amount of the 
Chancellor’s income, as he had not looked 
at the subject lately; but he believed it 
was less than 14,000/. per year, and about 
13,5007. When it was considered that 
this was the chief prize in the lottery of a 
very uncertain profession, he thought no 
man would consider 13,500/. per year too 
large a salary. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had insinuated, that the lord 
Chancellor had used the influence con- 
ferred on him by his situation, to prevent 
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peerage. He believed the hon. and 
learned gentleman to have been misin- 
formed. He would not enter into the 
circumstances which induced his majesty 
to confer a peerage; but he would say, as 
to the present chief justice of the court 
of King’s Bench, who had at all times 
discharged his duty in a manner that 
would do honour to judges of the highest 
character who had ever filled his high 
office, that the lord Chancellor had never 
thrown the slightest obstacle in the way 
of his promotion to the peerage, and 
could have no occasion to fear in him 
either a competitor or a rival. But the 
lord Chancellor had, according to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, used his in- 
fluence to raise an equity judge to the 
peerage, in whom he might, indeed, have 
expected a rival, and he had used his in- 
fluence to keep back- the chief justice, 
who, from being in another branch of the 
law, could never have come in collision 
with him. Nor could he fail to remark 
the conduct of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, in holding up a judge to approba- 
tion, for his undivided attention to busi- 
ness, and for his despatch in giving his 
judgment, when his object was to dis- 
parage the lord Chancellor; when, at 
other times, that learned judge was the 
object of the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
attacks. But it served the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s purpose now to praise 
that noble lord at the expense of the 
Chancellor. It was but justice in him to 
pay a tribute to the memory of lord Gif- 
ford; but, if there were any judge more 
capable than another of exciting a feeling 
of jealousy, such as the learned gentle- 
man imputed to the lord Chancellor, it 
was lord Gifford, but who had excited no 
such feeling as that which the hon, and 
learned gentleman had attributed to the 
Chancellor, and which had certainly never 
influenced his conduct. The learned gen- 
tleman had been exceedingly severe on 
those who had advocated the appointment 
of the commission, and had said that when 
the commission was preposed, he had ob- 
served a smile on the faces of the minis- 
ters, as if they intended by the commis- 
sion to defeat some hostile purpose of the 
opposition. He denied that the smile— 
if smile there was—could justify such an 
inference. He had consented to the 
appointment of that commission, in com- 
mon with his majesty’s ministers, from a 
sincere conviction, that its members would 
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honestly, conscientiously, and zealously 
perform the duties assigned to them, and 
confer essential benefit upon the country. 
The choice the House was called upon to 
make rested between the commission then 
proposed and that which was sought to be 
obtained by the hon. and learned member 
for Lincoln (Mr. J. Williams), after a 
speech in the highest degree criminatory 
of the Jord Chancellor.—It was impossi- 
ble for him, or for any other man, to deny 
that the system of the court of Chancery 
presented great impediments to the ad- 
ministration of justice, and entailed a 
grievous expense upon the suitors. He 
had proposed the commission with a full 
sense of those evils, and from a conviction 
that a commission so constituted could de- 
vise the most effectual means of relief; 
but if he had stood alone in that House, 
and not a single member could have been 
found to support him, he never would 
have consented to the appointment of a 
criminatory commission, such as_ was 
moved for by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Lincoln in a speech in which that 
criminatory commission was advocated, 
and which speech was seconded and sup- 
ported afterwards by many other members 
of the same side of the House. In that 
speech the hon. and learned member said, 
“It is not the system, but the man. I 
mean not to criminate the system, but 
the man; and it is into his conduct 
that I call for an inquiry.” He thanked 
God that they did not listen to that ap- 
peal. He thanked God that the House 
had withstood the attempt to humiliate 
the lord Chancellor; and that they did 
not submit to have the lord Chancellor 
dragged from his high situation, forced to 
abandon his court, and brought to wait in 
humble attendance upon a quorum of 
those who were to be appointed to sit in 
judgment upon his conduct. He believed 
they never could, however, have had the 
satisfaction to witness such an act of de- 
gradation. He was sure that that illus- 
trious individual knew too well the respect 
due to his own character, and to the high 
station he occupied, to have consented to 
hold office for one instant after such a 
commission had been appointed. He was 
sure the lord Chancellor of England never 
would have been found dancing attend- 
ance upon a quorum appointed to inquire 
into his conduct, for the purpose of cri- 
mination; and that he never would have 
so far forgotten the respect due to the 
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office which he held, as to have brought 
the great seals of England to the doors 
of any place which such a commission 
might occupy. And who was the man 
that it was now sought to bring to that 
degradation? And, in what terms did 
even his enemies speak of him? The 
hon. member for Colchester admitted 
that the learned lord had done more 
than any of his predecessors, and that 
the defects of the system ought not to be 
attributed to him. That hon. member, in 
a speech which displayed great knowledge 
of the subject, and which was calculated 
to make a considerable impression upon 
the House, admitted, that the defects be- 
longed to the system, and not to the man. 
And, after admitting, that the learned 
lord had done more than all his predeces- 
sors, the hon. member concluded his pa- 
negyric with these emphatic words—* his 
decisions, though slow, are always ac- 
companied by a security which amply 
compensates for the delay.” The hon. 
member for Colchester was followed by a 
gentleman totally unconnected with the 
profession of the law, holding a high rank 
in that House, and among the commer- 
cial men of the country. The hon. mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Mr. John Smith) ad- 
mitted, that “‘no man in his high situation 
had ever had so much to do as the lord 
Chancellor; and that no man had ever 
done so much.” He again was followed 
by the hon. and learned member for Win- 
chelsea. And, in what terms did that 
hon. and learned gentleman speak? He 
admitted, that in the whole course of his 
experience, he had never pleaded before 
any judge with so much satisfaction as 
before the lord Chancellor; not alone 
from his invincible patience, but from his 
urbanity, his profound legal knowledge, 
and his discernment in detecting the 
slightest fallacy. And the learned gentle- 
man went on to say, that if he had a fault, 
it arose from a sincere desire to administer 
the most rigid and impartial justice. He 
had thus quoted, he would not say from 
the mouths of his enemies, for enemies he 
hoped they were not, but from the mouths 
of his political opponents, testimonies to 
the character of the lord Chancellor, as 
high as any man could be ambitious of 
obtaining. He would not attempt to 
weaken their effect by any thing which he 
could say; and he would therefore, only 
add, that if the description thus given was 
a true one, he had great consolation in 
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the reflection, that he had raised his voice 
against the appointment of a commission, 
the avowed object of which was, not to 
inquire into the system, but to criminate 
the man.—He would now say a few words 
with regard to the charges brought against 
himself. It was perfectly true that he 
had recommended the appointment of the 
members of the commission, and he had 
done so, because he thought they would 
honestly execute the task assigned to them, 
and because he further thought that they 
were the men most competent to the du- 
ties which were to be performed. The 
hon, and learned gentleman said, however, | 
that the commission was composed wholly 

of the friends and immediate dependents 

of the lord Chancellor—persons who either 

owed him obligations for favours past, or | 
were seeking obligations for the future. 

He could not, he confessed, avoid feeling 

astonished at such an assertion. The | 
Vice-chancellor was one of the commis- | 
sion. What motive could he have to 
screen the lord Chancelior’s errors, or to | 
decide according to his wishes? Mr. | 
Hart was another—a gentleman high at 
the Chancery bar, seeking neither favour 
for the future, nor owing obligations for | 
the past; for he believed that he was in- | 
debted for his silk gown tothe recommen- | 
dation of lord Erskine. He could have 
no motive for concealing a fact or chang- 
ing the truth. 
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on the part of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, was a species of censure which he 
would not venture to cast upon them. If 
they felt, however, that the commission 
was pursuing a course which they could 
not approve, why did they not decline to 
give their attendance? Was not that the 
course which would have been obvious, if 
the proceedings were not satisfactory to 
them? But even the hon. and learned 
member for Lincoln (Mr. John Williams) 
had declared at the close of the last ses- 
sion, that he thought it due to the com- 
mission to state, that the whole of their 
proceedings had been marked by the most 
anxious desire to investigate the subject 
of their inquiry. No man, however hos- 
tile, had refused to bear testimony to the 
indefatigable perseverance of the commis- 
sion, in getting up what the hon. member 
for Durham had, however, been pleased 
to call a very flimsy report [hear!]. If 
any gentleman wished to know what was 


the daily labour of the lord Chancellor fer 
the last three years, and what was the 


amount of business disposed of in the 
‘court of Chancery, let him turn to the 
pages of that “ flimsy” report, and he 
would find it described with the most 
painful particularity. It was, to his mind, 
a most painful and humiliating sight, to 


see the daily occupations of such a man, 


as lord Eldon detailed. But, if any gen- 


Mr. Bel! was another per- | tleman wished to see them, let him turn 


son proposed to be a member of that com- | to that report, and he would find them. 


mission. 


He had himself intimated to | He was not one of those who thought the 


Mr. Bell his wish that he should become | lord Chancellor—the first lawyer in the 


a member; but not until Mr. Bell had 
retired from practice at the bar. It was 
impossible, therefore, to accuse that learned 
gentleman of a desire to curry favour with 
the lord Chancellor. 
hon. and learned member for Tregony 
(Dr. Lushington), and the hon. member 
for Lincoln (Mr. R. Smith), and the hon. 
and learned member for Calne (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) none of whom were likely to be 
influenced by any improper motives in 
their decision upon the objects of the in- 
quiry. Was it possible, he would ask, 
that all these gentlemen, some of them 
members of that House, who almost uni- 
formly espoused the hon. and learned 
gentlemay’s views in politics, should be so 
weak and effeminate as to sufler them- 
selves to be deluded by the lord Chancel- 
lor’s urbanity of manners, into a consent 
to propositions which they knew to be de- 


| kingdom—ought to be excluded from all 
connection with the cabinet. He did not 
think that the first law officer in the realm 
should be precluded from giving his opi- 


Then there was the | nion upon those cases of criminal law 


which came before the government; and 
if there were any who thought, in look- 
ing at that report, that the lord Chan- 
cellor had not done enough in his six 
hours a day, let them recollect the various 
other avocations which required a share 
of his attention. Let them take the whole 
tenor of that excellent person’s life: let 
them consider the panegyrics bestowed 
upon him: let them remember that there 
never has been the slightest imputation of 
any thing like a departure from the purest 
integrity: let them consider, that the 
whole gravamen of all the charges against 
him rested upon a too scrupulous desire to 
administer impartial justice; and when 





cidedly erroneous? The very supposition 








they had further recollected that he has 
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held the situation of lord Chancellor for a 
longer period than any learned lord who 
ever preceded him—dispensing justice 
with an impartiality never questioned— 
let them say, whether any man of feeling 
could consent to acourse which must have 
brought down those grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave, as he was confident they 
must have been brought down, had the 
motion for a criminatory inquiry into his 
conduct received the assent of that House. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, begged 
to observe, that in speaking of the private 
fortune of the lord Chancellor as being a 
million and a half, he did not intend to 
describe it as amounting to that sum, but 
merely as being, according to common 
rumour, very large. 

Mr. Peel said, that his earnestness on 
the subject proceeded from a desire to 
guard against the probability of such re- 
port going abroad among the people at 
the present moment, as that the lord 
Chancellor had amassed an immense for- 
tune by bankruptcies; such an assertion 
being calculated to make an impression 
which might be extremely prejudicial. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had made in- 
quiries as to the income of the noble and 
learned lord, and had found that it never 
exceeded 18,0002. annually, and that the 
bankruptcy portion of it did not amount 
to a fourth of that sum. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he would not at 
that late hour detain the House by many 
observations; but he could not allow the 
argument which had been pressed so 
strongly by the right hon. gentleman upon 
the subject of the Chancellor’s resignation, 
to pass without a slight explanation. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think that 
the motion of his learned friend the late 
member for Lincoln (Mr. Williams) con- 
tained propositions so degrading, that it 
was impossible for the lord Chancellor to 
hold his place for an instant, if the House 
had consented to adopt it. Now, the 
motion of the year 1811, which the House 
had actually adopted, was in every respect 
the same; the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Durham in 1811, was for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the means of expe- 
diting the decision of cases in the court 
of Chancery. The motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Lincoln, was for 
a committee to inquire into the causes of 
the delays and expense of that court. THe 
believed it would puzzle the conveyancers 
with whom the right hon. gentleman 
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seemed to have had such an intimate con- 
nection, to point out what there was in 
the one motion, which must cause the 
lord Chancellor to resign the instant it 
was carried, 'different from the other, which, 
being carried, yet allowed him to remain 
contentedly in office. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was sure 
the learned gentleman must recollect, that 
the speech of the learned member for Lin- 
coln was mixed up of grave charges, and 
ridicule; and that the notion of the mo- 
tion for a commission was taken from the 
complexion of his speech. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 








ILOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 1. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Secretary Canning 
moved, that the House should resolve itself 
into a committee to consider of the Acts 
of 55 Geo. 3, c. 26, and 6 Geo. 4, ce. 65, 
relative to the Trade in Corn. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he had no 
objection to the House resolving itself into 
a committee; but he begged that such 
assent on his part might not be understood 
as pledging him, with respect to any ul- 
terior measures which might be proposed 
for their adoption. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that of 
course it was impossible that the hon. 
baronet, by assenting to the motion, could 
be so pledged. He was aware, that the 
more regular course would have been, to 
have given notice of this motion yesterday ; 
but that had been rendered impossible, in 
consequence of there being no House. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the said committee, 

Mr. Secretary Canning addressed the 
Committee to the following effect :— 

Before I open the propositions which it 
is my duty to lay before the Committee, 
I trust they will permit me to detain them 
a few minutes, while I express my grateful 
acknowledgments for the indulgenee which 
they have lately extended to me. I do 
assure them, that I should neither have 
called for that indulgence, nor have been 
disposed to avail myself of it from consi- 
derations mercly personal to myself; and 
certain | am, that there are those among 
the colleagues with whom I have the 
honour to serve, into whose hands a ques- 
tion of this nature might have been in- 
trusted, with advantage greater than, I 
fear, it will prove to have been to mine. 
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But, Sir, the reasons which have induced 
me to take upon myself {this task, are 
simply these. Much as the question upon 
which I am now to address the House has 
been agitated, and great as has been the 
inflammation of men’s minds in respect to 
it, in this House and out of this House, it 
has been thought desirable that when the 
propositions of the government on the sub- 
ject should be brought forward in partlia- 
ment, they should be brought forward in that 
manner which should most clearly indi- 
cate that they were the propositions of the 
government at large, and not the emana- 
tions of a particular department. In the 
absence of my right hon. friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (whom severe 
indisposition prevents from attending in 
his place this day), I can the more freely 
say it, that to his care especially, this 
business would have been much better con- 
fided, if it had not been that the consider- 
ation, to which I have just alluded, in- 
duced me to allow it to be placed in my 
hands. 

If this consideration was felt strongly 
in the beginning of the present session of 
parliament, when the first postponement 
of the question was proposed and freely 
acceded to by the House, undoubtedly it 
has derived additional strength from the 
late afflicting dispensation of Providence 
(of which we are still, Sir, watching the 
issue with trembling anxiety), which 
deprives my noble friend at the head of 
his majesty’s government, of the oppor- 
tunity’of appearing in his place in the 
other House of parliament, to submit there, 
simultaneously, the same propositions which 
I am now about to state to this House to- 
night ; and to vindicate to himself that 
share, that paternity, I may rather say, of 
a measure, which I know my noble friend 
was most anxious so to vindicate to him- 
self; and upon the success of which he 
was resolved to stake (more than perhaps 
any minister of this country, within my 
memory, has ever done upon any measure 
of such a nature), that eminent reputation, 
which is naturally most dear, as well as 
most honourable, to an individual in his 
exalted station, and if necessary, that 
station itself. 

It is, therefore, Sir, not less as the re- 
presentative of my noble friend at the 
head of his majesty’s Treasury, than it is 
as the organ of his majesty’s government 
in this House, that i bring forward the 
present propositions. I only hope, Sir, 
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that I shall be able so to communicate 
them to the House as to prove not altoge- 
ther an unworthy expositor of a measure 
which I have derived from him, and of 
which he intrusted to me the charge. 

In acknowledging, Sir, the disqualifica- 
tions which I willingly admit that I labour 
under in bringing forward this measure, [I 
must also confess that there is, perhaps, 
one qualification, minor and accidental, 
for the discharge of such a duty, to which 
I may, at the same time, lay claim. 
During the long and repeated discussions 
upon the Corn-laws, which have at different 
periods occupied the attention of parlia- 
ment, it has so happened that I have never 
taken any part. In the year 1815, when 
the question was first agitated here, I was 
absent from this country. In the year 
1822, when it was again brought forward, 
it did happen also, that, from particular 
circumstances, my lot being then cast for 
a very distant destination, I was not in the 
habit of attending very assiduously in this 
House, and particularly upon the detailed 
discussions of the Corn-bill. With the 
single exception of a clause, which my 
situation, as member for Liverpool, occa- 
sioned me to bring in; a clause, which 
gave to the House, I am afraid, a great 
deal of trouble, under the name of the 
“ orinding clause;” and which was pro- 
posed to be inserted in the bill in its pro- 
gress through parliament, with various 
success, at different stages of its discussion, 
-—I took no part whatever in the Corn-bill 
of 1822. 

True it is, also, that in the course of the 
last session, I submitted to the House a 
proposition for the temporary opening of 
the ports, under the pressure of particular 
circumstances; but on that occasion there 
was on all parts of the House, by common 
consent, an entire abstinence from all 
discussion on the general subject of corn. 
I trust, therefore, that without any sort of 
merit of mine, I come to the discussion, 
uninfluenced by feelings or prejudices, to 
which, under different circumstances, [ 
might have been liable. I come to this 
discussion without any prepossessions, 
without any pledges in favour of plans or 
proposals formerly suggested : and, at the 
same time, without any bias, without any 
predilection, still more without any acri- 
mony, towards any of the parties, or opi- 
nions, concerned in those former discus- 
sions. 

It does, indeed, surprise me, that into 
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— so much of hostile feel- 

ing should occasionally have found its 
way; first, because I feel that, as to the 
result, the differences are infinitely less 
between the parties, than they have been 
stated to be in argument; and, secondly, 
because, various as the opinions are which 
have been brought forward on this subject, 
on different sides, I have never yet seen or 
heard the extreme opinion, upon either 
side, unequivocally and unconditionally 
supported. 

The general question is, as to the intro- 
duction of foreign corn into this country. 
It is obvious, that the extreme opinion on 
one side, would be for perpetual, unmiti- 
gated prohibition. It is obvious, that the 
extreme opinion on the other side, would 
be for perpetual, unrestricted importation. 
Now, I have not yet met with any person 
who, by writing or in speaking, has main- 
tained absolutely, and without qualifica- 
tion, either of these extreme opinions. 

All between these extreme opinions, 
however different or distinct the inter- 
mediate stages may be, each from the 
other, are yet only questions of mode and 
degree ; questions, in discussing which, I 
think, as in discussing many others, gen 
tlemen are apt to use arguments that rather 
go beyond theirown meaning ; but, between 
which, it can at least be said, that there is 
no impossibility of effecting an approxima- 
tion. I have never met with the advocate 
of a free trade in corn, who, when pressed 
in argument, has not admitted, that, to the 
agricultural interest of this country, some 
protection must be given. I have never 
met, on the other hand, with the person 
who has carried his agricultural doctrines 
so high, as to say, that he was willing to 
risk all the consequences of an inflexible 
and unmitigated exclusion. On the one 
side, they who contend most loudly for the 
admission of foreign corn, allow, as I have 
stated, ‘that a protection is due to our 
domestic agriculture. As to the mode, as 
to the amount, as to the degree, of that 
protection, there are many opinions ;_ but, 
the principle that some such protection is 
due, I have never yet heard broadly denied. 
On the other side, those of the agricultural 
interest, who press the doctrine of piohi- 
bition most strongly, always qualify such 
doctrine, as to the preference to be given 
to our own agricultural interest, by the 
admission, or rather, indeed, by the argu- 

. Ment, that, however peremptory the law, 
| in that respect, may be, there will always 
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rémain in parliament, or (parliament not 
sitting), in the executive government, the 
power of allowing foreign corn to come in 
to the aid of the country upon any special 
emergency. 

Why, then, Sir, we have the admission 
on the one side, that our own agriculture 
is necessarily to be protected—we have 
the admission on the other side, that an 
unremitting exclusion of foreign corn is 
not the mode to be pursued with a view to 
that protection. Having these admissions 
upon the general principle, all the rest is, 
as I have said, a question of mode and of de- 
gree—a question thatis, in what mode, and 
to what degree, shall that protection, to 
which the agricultural interest of this 
country is so admitted to be entitled, be 
extended ? 

The last few years have produced two 
or three distinct plans, in reference to the 
protection, which it is thus conceded on all 
hands it is necessary to afford to the agri- 
cultural interest. I may mention, in the 
first place, the one to which the authority 
of the late Mr. Ricardo’s name is attached ; 
another, which I believe originated with a 
noble lord, in the other House of parlia- 
ment; and a third, which I shall merely 
designate as that which comprises the 
doctrines of the more severe and theoreti- 
cal of the political economists ; and with 
which every body who is at all acquainted 
with the periodical literature of the age, 
may be supposed to be conversant. 

These three plans, the committee will 
observe, have been devised by persons the 
most generally favourable to a free trade 
in corn; which plans, nevertheless, not 
only admit the necessity of protection to 
the landed interest, but specify the mode 
and degree in which, according to the 
notions of those persons, that protection 
should be administered. One of these 
plans is to impose a duty of 20s. per 
quarter on corn. (When, in the course 
of this argument, I say corn, I speak of 
wheat. The duties on the other species 
of grain follow, of course, in due propor- 
tion). Isay, by one of these plans a duty 
of 20s. per quarter on wheat imported, was 
to be imposed, withont reference to price ; 
such duty to be diminished yearly, until 
it was reduced to 5s. or 10s. the quarter, 
at one of which mitigated rates that duty 
was to be permanent.—The second plan, 
which was devised by a noble lord, as I 
have said, in the other House, differed 
from that of Mr, Ricardo in this respect, 
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that it proposed to begin the scale of pro- 
tection at a duty of 16s., to be diminished 
gradually to 10s., and at that rate to be 
rendered permanent. The last plan to 
which I have referred, and that which is 
the most recent, is, to lay a duty, once for 
all of 5 or 6s, per quarter, without reference 
to price, which duty is to be of permanent 
duration ; but with this provision, that, in 
case of a great extremity of pressure from 
a defective supply of our markets, it might 
be doubtful a 6 such permanent duty 
should not be relaxed. 

Now, Sir, my objection to each of these 
three plans, is comprised in the very case 
supposed of the possible occurrence of such 
a pressure; viz. that when that pressure 


comes, each or any of these plans, if 


adopted, would prove delusive to the agri- 
cultural interest. Sir, it is quite impos- 
sible to suppose, that, in a state of extreme 
pressure, with famine in your streets, in 
your workshops, and your cottages, the 
government could continue to levy any 
such duty, whether of 5s. or of 10s., at the 
out-ports, on the importation of foreign 
corn. Either the parliament, if sitting, 
would feel itself bound to interfere, under 
the pressure of such an emergency, and 
would suspend such duty ; or, if parliament 
were not sitting, the executive government 
would assume the discretion to suspend it. 


The objection, therefore, to this mode of 


protection seems to be, that it does not 
answer its purpose ; that it admits, indeed, 
the principle of protection, but does not 
carry it, in all cases, into effect. 

On the other hand, Sir, what is the 
qualification which they, who contend, in 
supporting their side of the question, for 
perpetual prohibition, proposed? They are 
for perpetual prohibition, mitigated only 
by the occasional interference of parlia- 
ment, or the executive government. They 
appeal from legislation to discretion— 
they are unwilling to take that step now, 
which their own admission, that it may be 
to be taken hereafter under the pressure 
of necessity, clearly shows that they con- 
template, as probable; and they cither 
impose upon parliament the duty of legis- 
lating under a dire emergency, or upon the 
executive to exercise a discretionary power 
of suspending that prohibition, which pro- 
hibition they contend parliament ought, in 
the first instance, to enact. 

From these extremes, I turn, therefore, 
to more practical questions, What is the 
degree of protection that ought to be given 
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to our domestic agriculture? Dg -the 
laws, as they are now expressed, afford the 
precise degree of protection which is. de- 
sirable? Do they afford it in the best 
mode? Do they afford it to a proper or to 
an unnecessary extent ? 

The law of the year 1815, introduced 
for the first time, into the legislation of 
this country, upon the subject of corn, 
and its importation from foreign countries, 
the principle of absolute prohibition —~ I 
say, Sir, for the first time; and, so far as 
I know, it was the first time, with only 
one exception. It does appear, indeed, 
upon some researches which have been 
prosecuted into this subject, that (long 
anterior to the act of 1815—in the time, 
indeed, of Edward 4th, some three cen- 
turies and a half ago) a law was passed ; 
the substance of that law, I collect to have 
been as follows:—That, whenever wheat 
should be at a certain price in this coun- 
try, not only should foreign wheat be ex- 
cluded from coming into the kingdom at 
all, but that the wheat grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of one town in England, should 
not be transmissible to another town, 
where a difference in the price of that 
cominodity prevailed. I need hardly ob- 
serve, Sir, that I mention this law only be- 
cause, if I were to say, without qualifica- 
tion, that in 1815, the legislature for the 
first time introduced this principle of pro- 
hibition with respect to the corn trade, | 
should be liable to be contradicted upon 
the fact. But, while Iam thus citing that 
ancient law to the House, and very shortly 
stating its contents, I apprehend that it 
cannot be very necessary for me to enter 
into any arguments upon them—such a pre- 
cedent is not calculated, at this time of 
day, to weigh much with the House or 
with the country. 

In the year 1815, then, the principle of 
absolute prohibition, up to a certain point, 
was adopted by the legisiature, and this 
principle, Sir, was qualified by the oppo- 
site principle of unrestricted importation. 
It does appear to me, on a calm review 
of the character of that act of parliament 
—(not at all pretending, that if I had hap- 
pened to be among those, from whose de- 
liberations that measure proceeded, I should 
have been at all wiser than my neighbours) 
—it does appear to me, Sir, as if this was 
an experiment to combine the most op- 
posite principles in one and the same act 
of legislation. In the act of 1815, Sir, 
here is absolute prohibition, up to 80s. 5 
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but the moment you turn the point of 


80s., you arrive at unlimited importation. 

Now, what was the consequence of this 
measure? Not that the extreme forces 
produced, by their operation, a mean 
power, and went on amicably togetier ; 
but that, each in its turn prevailed with 
its own peculiar mischief—and that you 
had, within the extent of seven years, from 
1815 downwards, every result that could 
deter men of observation and experience, 
from ever resorting again to the principle 
either of absolute prohibition, or of un- 
limited importation ; and, most undoubt- 
edly, from any attempt to unite again the 
two together. 

Let us now inquire what was the opera- 
tion of this law? It passed, as I have 
said, in 1815. I say nothing at present 
of price; I shall come to the consideration 
of that point presently. The law of 1815 
imposed absolute prohibition up to the 
price of 80s. The harvest of 1816, it is 
well known, was one of the most unfavour- 
able that this country ever experienced. 
[t was known to be so, as early as the 
beginning of August in that year. It was 
on the 15th of August, 1816, that that 
average of prices was to be prepared, which 
was to govern the question of exclusion 
on the one side, or importation on the 
other, for the next three months. On the 
15th of August, the price of wheat was 
above the importing price of the law of 
1815; but it had not been so for a suffi- 
ciently long period, to give an average 
price above the importing price. The 
result was, therefore, that the ports re- 
mained closed during threc starving 
months from August to November, 1816; 
and did not open until the 15th Novem- 
ber of that year, after the price had been 
for about fifteen weeks, above the import- 
ing price, and when all the northern ports 
of Europe were shut against supply. The 
ports opened in November, 1816, and re- 
mained open till the November of the 
following year; when they closed, the 
average price being less than 80s. by the 
fraction of 5d. The harvest of the year 
1817 having been nearly or quite as bad 
as that of 1816, we had again a scarcity 
of supply, but the ports thus closed in 
November, 1817, of course did not open 
until February, 1818. 

Although the harvest of that year (1818) 
was most abundant, not only in this coun- 
try, but in all the corn-growing countries 
of Europe ; yet, by some accident, or by 
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some contrivance, the ports were continued 
open on the 15th of November, 1818, by 
a fraction of 2d.: and, by consequence, 
for the next three months, from Novem- 
ber, 1818, to the quarterly average of 
February, 1819, an extraordinary influx 
of foreign corn continued to iundate the 
country, already inundated by a plenty of 
its own growth; prices were, in conse- 
queice, depressed to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Indeed, the effect of these three 
months’ importations, produced, as I have 
said, by a fractional difference of 2d., was 
felt in the depreciation of the market for 
the three succeeding years. : 

Thus, by the system of 1815, the ports 
were shut when the supply at home was 
deficient, and when the introduction of 
foreign grain was loudly called for—and 
opened when the home inarket was giutted, 
and when it was most expedient to shut 
out foreign supply : and the one operation 
and the other were produced by fractions 
of 5d., and of 2d. respectively. 

The consequence, then, Sir, of setting 
these two extreme principles in action, of 
setting them in conflict with each other, 
was this—that each class of the commu- 
nity in its turn became a sufferer; and 
that each class applied to this House for 
relief. We all remember what the sum- 
mer of 1817 was. And any hon. gentle- 
man who will take the trouble of turning 
back to the Journals of this House, will 
see with what hundreds of petitions our 
table was loaded, in the years 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, when the agricultural interest 
was suffering from the extraordinary fluc- 
tuation of prices. The extreme difference 
of prices during the period for which this 
system was in operation, that is, from 
1815 to 1822, was no less than this—on 
the one hand, 112s. per quarter (this was 
in the yeer 1817)—on the other hand, 
38s. (this was in 1822), being a fluctuation 
of no less than 74s. per quarter! 

In 1822, the House listened to the 
prayer of the agricultural interest, and 
the law of 1815 was revised. Of that 
revised law, it may be sufficient to say, 
that it has never come into operation. It 
was, nevertheless, in one respect, materially 
different from the law of 1815. It called 
duty to its aid; it gave up as a principle, 
unlimited prohibition, and contemplated 
a price at which foreign corn might be 
admitted, under a protecting duty. It 
admitted importation at 80s. first, and 
afterwards at 70s., at a duty first of 17s., 
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and afterwards of 12s. But to that re- 
vised law was annexed or prefixed a clause, 
which stood as an outwork, as it were, to 
prevent the body of the law from being 
ever approached. This clause retained 
the provision of the law of 1815, that im- 
portation should be prohibited up to the 
price of 80s.; the consequence of which 
was, and still is, that we live now as much 
under the operation of the original pro- 
vision of exclusion up to 80s., as if the 
law of: 1815 still continued unaltered. The 
result, then, of the alteration of 1822, has 
been perfectly null, for the revised law 
has never come into operation at all. 

If, then, unlimited prohibition, or if 
unrestricted importation, whether singly 
or jointly, do not afford the proposed pro- 
tection to agriculture in an unexception- 
able manner, and if it be admitted that 
duty is the better mode of protection, let 
us now consider the question of duty. 
Can any fixed duty ever be effectual to 
answer its own purpose? Take, if you 
will, Mr. Ricardo’s plan ; or either of the 
two other plans to which I have called the 
attention of the committee, or take either 
of the duties proposed by the act of 1822, 
that of 17s., or that of 12s.; and let it be 
fixed and invariable,—and then see how 
it willoperate. Let us suppose the duty of 
12s. to be in question. We find wheat to 
have been in one year, 112s. per quarter : 
consider what an aggravation an addition 
of a duty of 12s. would be of the sufferings 
of the community, from the high price of 
corn. Inanother year, we find the price of 
the quarter to be 74s. less: consider how 
small would be the protection to the agri- 
culturist from a duty of 12s. added to 38s. 

It seems perfectly clear, therefore, that 
a duty, to be effectually a protection on 
the one hand, and not an undue burthen 
on the other, must vary with the price of 
corn. The average of prices, for twelve 
years immediately preceding 1815, was 
84s. 5d. The average of the first six years 
of this period of twelve years, was 72s. 2d. 
The average of the six years immediately 
preceding 1815, was 98s. 6d. Now, the 
price assumed by the law of 1815 was 
80s.—This price was taken upon the con- 
sideration, no doubt, that as the war was 
then at an end, much was to be deducted 
from the price, on account of the cessation 
of the war expenditure. I think, upon 
the whole, that that price was fairly chosen: 
and I mean to affix no blame upon the 
Jaw of 1815, in this respect, 
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The average price of corn for the twelve 
years, from 1815 to the last year, was 64s. 
Lld. 

The average price, for the six years fol- 
lowing 1815, was 74s. 2d. 

And the average of the last six years of 
this period, from 1820, was 55s. 9d. 

In the year 1822, the permanent price 
assumed was 70s. Iam not disposed to 
quarrel with it, although it is to be ob- 
served, that it goes upon a very different 
state of things from that which had go- 
verned the law of 1815; for it is to be 
remembered, that the reduction of taxa- 
tion and of the public expenditure had 
produced, in 1822, a considerable differ- 
ence in the condition of the country. 

If it be considered, that in addition to 
the diminution of expenditure and reduc- 
tion of taxation which I have just noticed, 
there was, in the year 1819, another ma- 
terial change effected in the state of the 
country by the act which restored the 
value of the currency, I think it will be 
allowed that on the very same principles 
on which, in the year 1822, the price of 
70s. may have been a proper one, 60s. 
would, for all purposes of justice and 
equity, to all parties, be sufficient at this 
moment. 60s. is the medium between 
the average of the last twelve years, and 
the average of the last six years of that 
period ; it is the exact average of the last 
four years. Is it not fair, therefore, to 
consider this as the price, to which the 
protection of the agricultural interest 
should be limited, and which parliament, 
looking to the principle of its former 
legislation on the subject, would be justi- 
fied in fixing? My noble friend, whose 
researches, and opportunities of inquiring 
into this subject, have been much more 
laborious and ample than my own, was of 
opinion, that 60s. was the price, up to 
which the landed interest are entitled to 
protection. 

So much, Sir, for the amount; next, 
as to the mode in which this protection 
ought to be given. I have mentioned to 
the committee the reasons which induce 
me to think that a fixed duty is not the 
duty to be adopted; that a fixed duty, 
without reference to variation of price, 
must at. one time be too high, at another 
too low; and, by the very circumstance 
that it does not itself vary whle the other 
quantity is perpetually varying, it would 
be introducing perpetual inequalities. I 
conceive, that a scale of duties, which 
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should vary inversely as the prices of 
corn, correcting the excess, and making 
up the deficiency, and tending by this 
alternate aid to their general equalization, 
would be that which would carry in itself 
the best chance of general steadiness; a 
property, which is perhaps the first thing, 
perhaps even before occasional cheapness, 
to be considered in legislation on the sub- 
sistence of the people. 

As to the amount of such duty, the 
grounds on which any particular amount 
should be assumed is matter of more 
detail than I think it expedient at present 
to enter into; for I am aware, that prices 
in foreign markets, and many other matters 
of that nature, should properly enter into 
such a discussion. Upon the best con- 
sideration which my noble friend at the 
head of his majesty’s government was 
able to give to this subject, he satisfied 
himself that a protecting duty of 20s., 
where the price of the quarter of wheat is 
60s., would be as much as it would be 
reasonable and fair to impose, and not 
more. 

Taking as the mean term of our plan 
the average price of wheat at 60s., and 
the duty at 20s., it is proposed to diminish 
that duty by 2s. for every 1s. of increase 
of the average price above 60s.; and, on 
the contrary, te increase that duty by 2s. 
for every 1s. which the average price shall 
fall below 60s. The effect of this scale 
then will be, that, from the assumed price 
of 60s. up to 61s., there will be a duty of 
20s.; from 61s. to 62s., the duty will be 
18s.; from 62s. to 63s., the duty will be 
16s. ; from 63s. to 64s, 14s.; from 64s. 
to G5s., 12s.; from 65s. to 66s., 10s. ; 
and so cn, until the price having arrived 
at 70s., all duty will cease, and importa- 
tion be perfectly free, with the exception 
merely of the nominal duty of registra- 
tion at the Custom-house. Thus at 65s., 
the duty will be 10s.; and at 70s., it will 
cease altogether, and importation be per- 
fectly free. This, Sir, is the ascending 
scale of price. On the other hand, as to 
the descending scale, from 60s. to 59s., 
there will be an addition of 2s. So that, 
at 55s., the duty will amount to 30s., in 
other words, to a prohibitory duty, as it 
: intended that at that price it should 
e. 

I trust, Sir, that it will be felt that this 
project has been impartially conceived ; 
and I confess that I can anticipate from 
those who insist upon a law of prohibition, 
VOL, XVI. 
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on the one hand, or from those who insist 
upon unlimited importation, on the other 
hand, no objection, but such as must in- 
evitably belong, in their eyes, to every 
plan of compromise or settlement. 

I am aware, indeed, that there is one 
question which may arise from the state- 
ment that I have made; I am aware that 
I may be asked, by the agricultural body, 
‘“‘If there be any point on which you are 
prepared to grant us a prohibitory duty, 
why not, at that point, establish an abso- 
lute prohibition?” I will tell you, Sir. 
In the first place, I think it no light 
matter, with respect to a subject which 
has been, not for years only, but for ages, 
under the consideration of parliament, 
that there has been no instance, excepting 
that of 1815, wherein prohibition has 
been an admitted principle of legislation. 
Even during a series of years, particularly 
from 1670 to 1774, when it was the object 
of parliament, not only to discourage im- 
portation, but to encourage the exporta- 
tion of British corn, that discouragement 
of importation was carried into effect, not 
by prohibition, but by duty. In the se- 
cond place, I must say, that after the ex- 
perience we have had, under the law of 
1815, there is no great inducement to our 
continuing this innovation (for so I must 
call it), Thirdly, Sir, it seems to me de- 
sirable, that if there is to be a trade in 
corn at all, it should be conducted, as far 
as possible, on the principles of other 
trades, in a sober, regular course, and not 
by perpetual jirks and impulses arising 
out of extraordinary emergencies. I am 
persuaded, that if importation be always 
free, taking sufficient security against an 
inundation of the home market, it will 
flow in a regular, equable current, supply- 
ing the real wants of the country, without 
overwhelming it; instead of rendering the 
trade, as now, under the principle of pro- 
hibition, a perpetual series of alternations 
between a drought and a deluge. 

I think this project will tend to equalize 
the prices, and keep that equalization of 
prices steady. The market will indeed 
assume such a steadiness, that, instead of 
a fluctuation between one hundred and 
twelve shillings at one time, and thirty- 
eight shillings at another, the vibrations 
will probably be found to be limited with- 
in the small circle of from about fifty-five 
shillings to about sixty-five shillings. The 
plan will provide against the mischief 
arising from sudden gluts in the market at 
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one time, and sudden dearths compelling 
us to legislate occasionally, in contradic- 
tion to our general system of legislation, 
at another. It will get rid of another evil 
of very great magnitude—the abuses of 
the system of averages. If, as I have 
already stated, we see that a fraction of 
five-pence one way, and of two-pence the 
other, shut the ports when they ought to 
have been open, and opened them when 
they ought to have been shut, it is impos- 
sible not to entertain some suspicion of the 
soundness of the system by which such 
inconvenient effects were produced. B 
this plan, the averages will be declared 
weekly, and each week’s average will 
govern the duty of the ensuing week ; 
what room can there be, in the course of 
a week, for deep speculation? In an in- 
terval of three months, it is possible for 
great capitalists to produce an effect upon 
prices by unfair means. But, under the 
new arrangement, when the average of one 
Saturday will be overturned by the average 
of the next Saturday, what temptation— 
what opportunity—can there be for the 
commission of fraud ? 

This plan will therefore tend to vindicate 
the respectability of the corn trade, which 
will assume, even in the eyes of those by 
whom it has been most suspected, a cha- 
racter more analogous to the regular trade 
of British merchants in other branches of 
commerce. The plan will also get rid 
entirely of the possibility of such an inter- 
ference on the part of the executive 
government, which some gentlemen refer 
to with great complacency as a cure, but 
which I confess I consider an aggravation 
of the present system. I am_ perfectly 


confident, and so are my colleagues, that | 








we did right some months ago in taking | 
upon ourselves the responsibility of admit- | 


ting corn not admissible by law. 
though we were right in taking care of the 


public good, we were not unconscious at | 
the time, and we have since received pain- | 


ful information, that while we did a great 


But | 


public good, we did much private mischief. | 


The measure which was adopted to save | 


the country from the suffering which 
would have followed a scarcity—may have 
had the effect of injuring more than one 
private fortune. Honourable gentlemen 
talk glibly of responsibility, and taunt 
ministers, as if they would have been in- 
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not say that, under a similar emergency, 
we should not be ready to act with similar 
decision again; but though such an emer- 
gency may have justified the exercise of 
an extraordinary discretion, it is surely 
incumbent upon ministers to endeayour to 
prevent a recurrence of it. 

These are some of the benefits which 
this plan presents to the House ; and if it 
should appear upon trial, that interests 
which are now supposed to be wide as the 
poles asunder, may thus be approximated 
more nearly than is now believed to be 
possible—such a result would be worth all 
the rest. It will tend to sweeten the ill 
blood which has too long subsisted be- 
tween two classes of the community, look- 
ing with jealousy at each other, and to 
unite conflicting opinions as well as 
interests, which have appeared to be alto- 
gether irreconcileable. 

These are the principles on which the 
plan of his majesty’s ministers is founded : 
these are the objects which they propose 
to carry into effect. I have now only to 
commit the resolutions which I have to 
propose, to the judgment of the committee, 
whom J entreat, to whatever objections 
they may deem the plan to be liable in 
detail, to receive it, as it is intended to 
be, in the light of a peace-otiering from 
my noble friend at the head of the govern- 
ment. 

The resolutions are calculated, as I 
verily believe, to allay jealousics, to termi- 
nate disputes, and to convince those who 
have been long causelessly arrayed against 
each other, under a notion that their 
respective prosperities were incompatible, 
that there is room enough in the world for 
both, and that their advantages may be 
doubled by union. In this spirit the reso- 
lutions have been conceived, and in this 
spirit I trust they will be accepted. 

The following Resolutions were then 
put :-— 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
thatany sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour, 
which may now, by law, be imported into 
the United Kingdom, should at all times 
be admissible for home use, upon payment 
of the duties following, viz.—If imported 
from any foreign country :— 

Wueat, viz.—* Whenever the average 


| price of wheat made up and published in 


capable of filling their situations, if they | 


had hesitated to exercise an extraordinary 


discretion in such an emergency. I do’ 





manner required by law, shall be 60s. and 
inder 61s. the quarter, the duty shall be 
for every quarter, 17. And in respect of 
every integral shilling by which such price 
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shall be above 60s., such duty shall be 
decreased by 2s., until such price shall be 
70s. 

“Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 70s., the duty shall be for every 
quarter, 1s. 

‘‘ Whenever such price shall be under 
60s. and not under 59s., the duty shall be 
for every quarter, 1/. 2s, And in respect 
of each integral shilling, or any part of 
each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 59s., such duty shall be in- 
creased by 2s. 

BarLey.— Whenever the average 
price of barley made up and published in 
manner required by law, shall be 30s., and 
under 31s. the quarter, the duty shall be, 
for every quarter, 10s. And in respect of 
every integral shilling by which such price 
shall be above 30s., such duty shall be 
decreased by ls. 6d., until such price 
shall be 37s. 

‘* Whenever such price shall be at or above 
37s., the duty shall be, for every quarter, 
Is. 

“Whenever such price shall be under 
30s., and not under 29s., the duty shall 
be, for every quarter, lls. 6d. And in 
respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which 
such price shall be under 29s., such duty 
shall he increased 1s. 6d. 

Oats.—* Whenever the average price 
of oats made up and published in manner 
required by law shall be 21s., and under 
22s. the quarter, the duty shall be, for 
every quarter, 7s. And in respect of 
every integral shilling by which such price 
shall be above 21s., such duty shall be 
decreased by 1s., until such price shall 
be 28s. 

“ Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 28s., the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, Is. 

‘Whenever such price shall be under 
21s., and not under 20s., the duty shall 
be, for every quarter, 8s. And in respect 
of each integral shilling, or any part of 
each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 20s., such duty shall be 
increased by 1s. 

Rye, Pras, anp BEans.—* Whenever 
the average price of rye, or of peas, or of 
beans, made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 35s., and under 
36s. the quarter, the duty shall be, for 
every quarter, 15s. And in respect of 
ey integral shilling by which such price 
shall be above 35s., such duty shall be 
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decreased by 1s. 6d. until such price shall 
be 45s. 

“‘ Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 45s., the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, 1s. 

“Whenever such price shall be under 
35s., and not under 34s., the duty shall 
be, for every quarter, 16s. 6d. And in 
respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which 
such price shall be under 34s., such duty 
shall be increased by 1s. 6d. 

Wueat, Meat anp Frour.— For 
every barrel, being 196lb., a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable on five bushels 
of wheat. 

OatMEAL.—“ For every quantity of 
252lb. a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of oats. 

Maize or Inpian Corn, Bucxk- 
WHEAT, Berr or Biee.—“ For every 
quarter, a duty equal in amount to the 
duty payable on a quarter of barley. 

“If the produce of, and imported from 
any British possession in North America 
or elsewhere, out of Europe :— 

Wueat.—* For every quarter, 5s. ; 
until the price of British wheat, made up 
and published in manner required by law, 
shall be 65s. per quarter. 

‘‘ Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 65s. the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, 6d. 

BarLtey.— For every quarter, 2s. 6d. ; 
until the price of British barley, made up 
and published in manner required by law, 
shall be 33s. per quarter. 

“Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 33s., the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, 6d. 

Oats.— For every quarter, 2s. ; until 
the price of British oats, made up’ and 
published in manner required by law, shall 
be 24s. per quarter. 

‘‘Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 24s., the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, 6d. 

Rye, Beans, anp Peas.—“ For every 
quarter, 3s.; until the price of British 
rye, or of beans, or of peas, made up and 
published in manner required by law, shall 
be 40s. 

‘Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 40s., the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, 6d. 

Wuear, Meat anno Frour.—* For 
every barrel, being 196lb., a duty equal 
in amount to the duty payable on five 
bushels of wheat. 
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OaTMEAL.—“ For every quantity of 
252Ib. a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of oats. 

Maize or Inpian Corn, Bvuck- 
WHEAT, Beer or Bice.— For every 
quarter, a duty equal in amount to the 
duty payable on a quarter of barley. 

“That it is the opinion of this Com- 

mittee, that all the said duties shall be 
regulated aid determined, from week to 
week, by the average prices of corn, made 
up in manner required by law; which 
‘prices shall, «t the several ports of the 
United Kingdom, determine the several 
rates of the said duties, for and during 
the week next after the receipt of the 
proper certificates of such average prices 
at such ports respectively.” 

Mr. Western said, he ‘could not help 
giving the right hon. Secretary credit for 
the mode in which he had opened these 
resolutions, as it was well calculated to 
afford the House the means of exercising 
upon them a fair consideration. For his 

-own part, he hoped to be able to lay aside, 
to a certain extent, his preconceived 
opinions and established notions upon this 
subject, and to come to the propositions 
which had been laid upon the table in the 
fairest and most deliberate manner. He 
hoped that time would be afforded the 
House and the country to consider the 
novel system which was now proposed. 
He trusted that the House would well con- 
sider the probable danger of interfering 
with a system which had worked so well 
for so many years. This measure was in 
direct violation of the act of 1814, which 
was founded upon the act of Charles 
2nd; the principle of which act had 
been the admiration of ages. He wished 
to God that the House had never aban- 
doned the principles on which it had acted 
with so much success up to the year 1773. 
Even in 1815, when, owing to the hostility 
with America, there was no importation 
of corn, the country was in a better state 
than when we were at peace with all the 
world. In 1812, one hundred thousand 
quarters of corn had been imported; in 
1813 we quarrelled with America; and, 
in 1814, an embargo was laid upon their 
ports; and, although there was a large 
proportion of foreign wheat and flour, not 
one grain entered the British ports. He 
could not help thinking that the new 
scale of duties proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman would, in the end, be more in- 
Jutious to the landed interest, and more 
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obnoxious to the country at large, than 
the system which was formerly pursued. 
Even prohibition would, he conceived, be 
better for the country than the adoption 
of the right hon. gentleman’s resolutions. 
He called the recollection of the House 
to the relative prices of corn and the rela- 
tive circumstances of the country in the 
year 1825, and the present. In the for- 
mer year, every class of the community 
was in the most flourishing condition. 
What was their condition at present? In 
that year of general prosperity, 1825, the 
price of wheat was 68s. per quarter. But 
now, when the circumstances of all classes 
were the reverse of prosperous, the price 
of grain was only 53s. per quarter; so 
that the House was called upon, when the 
average price was from 10s. to 12s. a 
quarter less than it was in 1825, and when 
the manufacturing classes were suffering 
the deepest distress, to accede to a propo- 
sition, the effect of which would be to add 
to the evils that already existed. Yet the 
right hon. gentleman had declared, that 
the effect of his measure would be to 
reconcile all parties. But merehants and 
manufacturers would not be so easily re- 
conciled; and no instance could be ad- 
duced to show, that the welfare of those 
two great bodies were not intimately con- 
nected. When one prospered, so did the 
other ; and when one decayed, the other 
decayed also. Having made these few 
observations, he would not proceed further 
at that time, but would conclude as he 
began, with an assurance that he would 
give to the propositions of the right hon. 
gentleman the best considerations that he 
was able. He was afraid that the conse- 
quence of these alterations would be 
bankruptcy to the farmers. The effect of 
this experiment would, he feared, be to 
render the farmers as well as other classes, 
worse off than they were now. If it 
failed, he was sure it would effect the 
ruin of the farmers; if they were ruined, 
distress would press on the labouring 
classes; and the injury would not stop 
with them, but extend itself to trade and 
manufactures. With these opinions he 
would apply himself earnestly to the con- 
sideration of the propositions submitted 
to the Committee. He hoped that they 
would be productive of other results than 
those which he apprehended from them. 
Mr. Ferguson said, that as the law of 
1815 had been tried and had failed, his 
majesty’s ministers should be careful how 
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they introduced new measures with re- 
spect to the importation of corn, and the 
regulation of its duties. Agreeing, there- 
fore, in the principle of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition, as a Scotch re- 
presentative, he was bound to declare his 
conviction, that the agricultural interest 
of Scotland would be ruined if the pro- 
posed measure should be sanctioned by 
the House. He hoped that time would 
be allowed, in order to collect the senti- 
ments of the country on this momentous 
question, before any definitive measure 
should be adopted. Scotland, he hoped, 
would be heard, for he was perfectly sure 
that that country would feel the greatest 
depression and ruin—he repeated the 
word, ruin—if the proposed suggestions 
were acted upon. 

Sir John Newport entirely agreed in the 
observations of the hon. member who 
spoke last. On the part of Ireland, he 
objected to the proposed regulation with 
respect to flour. It seemed to him to be 
conferring a premium on the poorer 
classes abroad, at the expense of our poor 
at home. This was an erroneous princi- 
ple, and, on the part of Ireland, he pro- 
tested against it. He hoped, however, 
that in the further discussion of these 
resolutions this point would be seen in its 
true light. 

Mr. Bankes said, he rose to ask a 
question of the right hon. gentleman. 
What effect did the right hon. gentleman 
suppose his resolutions would have on the 
price of grain? Did he think 53s., the 
present price, too high, or too low? 
What was that price which, in the right 
hon. gentleman’s opinion, would be a fair 
balance between the producer and the 
consumer ? 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he had 
already stated, that his majesty’s ministers 
were of opinion, that 60s. a quarter would 
be a fair medium price. 

Sir J. Wrottesley concurred in the 
general view of the subject which the 
right hon. gentleman had taken; but he 
was obliged to differ with him as far as 
regarded part of its details. He deprecated 
the scale of duties proposed for barley and 
oats, and said that, in this respect, the 
suggestions of the right hon. gentleman 
were highly questionable. 

Mr. C. Grant wished to correct a mis- 
take into which the hon. member for 
Essex had fallen. It was stated, that his 
right hon. friend had said, that corn at 
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one period had risen to 113s. a quarter. 
His right hon. friend had stated, that 
since 1815 corn had been at 112s. a 
quarter. In 1817, on the 28th of June, 
wheat was 112s. and on the 22nd of 
October in the same year it was 38s. Id. 
With reference to the observations of the 
right hon. baronet, he begged to say that, 
although the introduction of flour into 
Ireland had been heretofore prohibited, 
the proposition which was made that night 
would not have the effect of throwing 
open the ports in Ireland to that article to 
any injurious extent. 

Mr. Whitmore said, he approved to a 
certain extent of the measures proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, yet he 
denied that they were of that important 
nature which the country had a right to 
expect. He was far from thinking that 
they would give that satisfaction which 
the right hon. gentleman anticipated, or 
that the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests would flourish under their opera- 
tion, He thought the duty of 20s. when 
wheat was at 60s. the quarter, too high. 
If the duty were only 10s., and that to 
commence when the price of the quarter 
was—The hon. member was proceeding to 
state his objections in detail to the scale 
of duties proposed by the right hon. Se- 
cretary, when he was interrupted by loud 
and general coughing. Having waited un- 
til the noise had subsided, he observed, that 
if he had come down to the House for the 
purpose of proposing counter resolutions, 
he should not have been so much sur- 
prised at the interruption he experienced ; 
but, as that was not the case, and as he 
merely expressed, or was about to express, 
a very limited opinion, he felt at a loss to 
account for the interruption. He conceived 
that the evils of the present system would 
not be alleviated by the new measure 
[renewed coughing]. Considerable fluc- 
tuations in agricultural produce would be 
one of its results, and he was convinced 
that in the end it would prove extremely de- 
trimental tothe country. He would not at 
present, however, go intoany details respect- 
ing the propositions of the right hon. gen- 
tleman; but he hoped that, when those 
propositions came to be considered, the 
House would not ati-mpt to stifle the 
opinions of those members who might 
conceive it their duty to give a free 
opinion on the subject, however that 
opinion might be opposed to the sentiments 
of those who thought proper to interrupt. 
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Sir E. Knatchbull said, he entertained a 
very different opinion from that of the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down. 
This was a most important question. It 
was whether the House should legislate 
on the principle of prohibition, or admit 
com on paying a certain duty; and he 
thought himself bound to state (for he 
had given the subject the most mature 
consideration) that he was in favour of 
prohibition in preference to duty. That 
was his deliberate and confirmed opinion ; 
and he took the opportunity of stating it 
distinctly to the House. There was one ob- 
servation made by the right hon. gentleman, 
which, he confessed, had filled his mind 
with the greatest surprise and distrust. 
He had stated, that in bringing forward 
these propositions he had endeavoured to 
cast the balance in favour of free trade— 
[“< No, no,” from Mr. Canning.] He was 
certain the right hon. gentleman said, that 
the balance of principle, would be in favour 
of free trade, and the balance in price in 
favour of agriculture. If the principle 
of the proposed bill tended to abrogate the 
Corn-laws—and he was well assured that 
it would be the first step to the attainment 
of that object—he cautioned the House 
how it proceeded to legislate on such a 
dangerous measure. 

Mr. Canning wished to say a few words 
in explanation. The hon. baronet had 
misapprehended his meaning to a certain 
extent. He was partly right, and partly 
wrong. He had not said that he wished 
to cast the balance in favour of free trade, 
but merely in favour of trade. The mean- 
ing which he attached to that expression 
might have been ascertained from what he 
had said on the first topic. It was clear 
that he, and those with whom he acted, 
could not entertain the intentions attribu- 
ted to them by the hon. baronet ; because, 
according to the very principle of those 
propositions, they had abandoned that 
measure, by admitting the necessity of a 
protecting duty. 

Lord Althorp was of opinion, that the 
propositions of the right hon. Secretary, 
so far from being likely to produce mis- 
chievous results, would be the means of 
causing a great improvement in the 
country, both with respect to its trade 
and agriculture. He spoke as the repre- 
sentative of an agricultural county, and 
he felt that it was his duty to protect the 
interests of his constituents; but he could 
not perceive that, by supporting the reso- 
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lutions which had been proposed, he in 
any way compromised their interests. He 
repeated his belief that the measure pro- 
posed by the right hon. Secretary would 
be a very great improvement; and he was 
convinced that the farmers would be even- 
tually benefitted by it. The plan, he 
conceived, also, would have the effect of 
putting an end to those rash speculations 
which were so often ruinous to many. 
The noble lord coricluded by observing 
that, perceiving the unwillingness of the 
House to go more fully into the subject at 
present, he would not enter into any cal- 
culations; but he thought that any man 
who would refer to the returns of the 
prices of corn which were now on the 
table, would at once perceive the necessity 
of adopting some measure to place the 
Corn-laws on a more just and _ liberal 
footing. 

Alderman Thompson approved of the 
proposed resolutions, although he thought 
that the price fixed for wheat was too high. 

Sir 7, Lethbridge wished to say three 
or four words on the question before the 
committee. Now that he had heard the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman, 
he was free to say, that, though it did not 
come, with the disadvantages, and in the 
questionable shape which he had expect- 
ed, was not quite to his mind; yet, after 
the dire anticipations and gloomy reports 
which had reached his ears, there was 
something of consolation in it for the 
agricultural interest. He declared himself 
opposed to the views which had just been 
disclosed to the committee by the hon. 
alderman who represented the city of 
London. The hon. alderman thought 
that the sum in the scale of prices for the 
importation of wheat was too high. Now, 
he, on the contrary, thought that it was 
too low; and for this reason—that the 
present measure was an experiment made 
upon the whole corn trade of the country, 
and it was impossible to foresee what would 
be the result of it. As he was one who 
had always stood up in parliament, not 
only for the protection, but also for the 
encouragement of agriculture, he should 
have liked to have seen the prices fixed at 
a lower rate whilst the experiment was 
making. As the committee was not called 
upon to discuss the proposition at present, 
he would give his best attention to it, in 
order that he might fully understand it in 
all its various bearings and ramifications. 
At the same time he should consider him- 
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self as a deserter from the agricultural 
cause, if he were to say, that he was pre- 
pared to agree with the proposition of the 
right hon. Secretary. He believed that 
he should be obliged to vote against it; 


but he would not then say that he would. | 


He wished, before he sat down, to put a 
question to the right hon. gentleman. 
Did he understand the right hon. gentle- 
man correctly, when he understood him 
to say that the averages in future should 


be made up weekly? If they re to be 
so made up, he, for one, sho’ ined 
to hail the change as a very benc | one. 

Mr. Canning replied, that th _.crages 
at present were taken weekly. Instead, 


however, of taking an average from the 
average prices of several weeks, he intend- 
ed that each week’s average should regu- 
late the duties for the week ensuing. 


Sir J. Sebright said, he had devoted | 


much of his time to the consideration of 
the Corn-laws, and he now gave it as his 
opinion, that the present proposition was 
better calculated than any which had pre- 


ceded it for the purposes it was intended | 
He would not discuss at , 


to accomplish. 
present the details of this measure, but 


would content himself with giving his | 


hearty concurrence to the principle on 
which it was founded. 
Mr. Curwen asked, whether the im- 


provement in taking the averages was to | 
| ter of wheat was to be reckoned by the 


be extended to Ireland ? 


Mr. Canning said, that there was no | 


intention to alter the existing mode of , 
| was now reckoned by the Winchester 


taking the averages; but there was an 
intention of so regulating the striking of 
them, as to prevent the frauds which were 


at present practised under them. He had | 


no intention of getting rid of the system 
entirely, as it answered the purpose of 
obtainmg an approximation to the real 
price of corn throughout the country. 
He thought that the evils of the present 


system would be diminished by shortening | 


the period in which the averages were 
struck, 
Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that, as 


the hon. member for Somersetshire ex-_ 
pressed himself almost satisfied with the | 
proposition then before the committee, it critical situation; and that if it now took a 
behoved the members for populous cities | 


to view it with something like a feeling of | 
| duce, as would produce the greatest dis- 


alarm. 


Mr. Portman implored the House not | the 
_of proceeding was by prohibition, and not 


| by protection. 


to come to a hasty conclusion upon this 
most important of all important subjects. 
His object in rising at present was to im- 


| turists. 
| foreign corn would tend to throw the poor 
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| plore the members of the committee to 
make up their minds to one point—that 

protection to agriculture was absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the country. 

He would not then pretend to decide, 

whether protection to that interest could 

' be best obtained by the existing system, 
| or by that which it was proposed to sub- 
stitute in lieu of it. He would confess, 
that he was one of those who preferred 
| protection to prohibition. But there might 
be peculiarities connected with the trade 
in corn, which rendered it impossible to 
concede to the country, that which he 
would not be unwilling, individually, to 
concede to it. He was convinced, that 
| unless the committee granted a protection 
| to agriculture up to 60s. a quarter, no 
| wheat could be grown, so as to remunerate 
| the grower in the county which he had 
the honour to represent. He was afraid 
| that a duty of 20s. would hardly be found 
' sufficient for the protection of the agricul- 
If it were not, the importation of 


lands of the country out of cultivation ; 
and if they were thrown out of cultivation, 
the labourers must be thrown upon the 
poor-rates ; and such an occurrence could 
not fail to lead to a very lamentable catas- 
trophe. He would beg leave to ask a 
question which he considered to be very 
material; and that was, whether the quar- 


Winchester or the imperial measure ? 
Mr. Canning replied, that the quarter 


measure, and no alteration was intended 
in that respect. 

Colonel Wood said, that as some gen- 
tlemen had stated the scale of duties to 
be too high, whilst others contended that 
it was too low, it might, perchance, turn 
out, that ministers had acted very wisely 
in fixing on a medium between the two 
parties. At the same time, he must say, it 
appeared to him, that if agriculture was to 


| be supported by protection, and not by pro- 


hibition, the scale of prices was too low. 
He implored the committee to recollect, 
that the farmers were at present in a very 


wrong step, it might create such a depres- 
sion in every species of agricultural pro- 


tress. He believed that the safest mode 


Lord Milton rose to express his appro- 
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bation of the measure then under the con- 
sideration of the committee. Without 
saying whether the proposition was per- 
fect in its present shape, or whether it 
could not be made more perfect by future 
modifications, it did appear to him to 
be a great improvement on the present 
state of the law; and that if there was 
one class more than another to whom it 
was likely to be advantageous, it was that 
class which was engaged in agriculture. 
The present system of alternation between 
high and low prices, injurious as it was to 
the other classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, was absolutely destructive to agricul- 
tural interest. He could not sit down 
without expressing a hope that, whatever 
threats might be thrown out by those who 
were dissatisfied with the proposition, the 
right hon. mover of it would persist fear- 
lessly in support of it, and would not 
allow himself to be diverted from a line of 
conduct, which, whether it was the wisest 
or not that could be adopted, was still 
such as to entitle him to the approbation 
and gratitude of his country. 

Mr. Brougham said, that in rising to 
address the committee on the present oc- 
casion, he had no intention to anticipate 
the full debate, which he allowed would 
come on more appropriately at another 
season. He trusted, however, that the 
debate would come on at such a period as 
would enable those who were obliged to 
leave town for the assizes to take a part in 
it. He did not speak of those members 
whose professional avocations called them 
out of town, but he alluded to those gen- 
tlemen connected with the landed interest, 
who must be withdrawn on the same oc- 
casion. Although that period was now 
fast approaching, and the propositions had 
been now submitted for the first time, and 
although it was desirable that the amplest 
time should be afforded for consideration 
and discussion, still, as the minds of all 
men had long been directed to the prin- 
ciple of this great question, and all the 
imaginable details of every proposition had 
received the fullest investigation ; and as 
the propositions before the House, although 
not in detail, had, in principle, been well 
considered; and although the proposed 
period was not very long, yet he con- 
sidered it fully adequate to the fullest con- 
sideration, under the present circum- 
stances. With respect to the proposition 
itself, he differed from some of the hon. 
gentlemen who had gone before him; and, 
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although he would not now pledge him- 
self to any opinion, either of approval or 
disapproval, still there was one observation 
which he wished to make, with a view to 
the administering some slight comfort to 
those gentlemen who, on all occasions, 
had shown themselves too prone to take 
alarm at what they considered innovation. 
They seemed to think, and particularly 
the hon. baronet, the member for Kent, 
that the principle of prohibition would be 
the best and most wholesome kind of pro- 
tection. But the merit of the proposed 
plan was, that it combined prohibition 
with protection. It was in vain to say 
that, practically speaking, it did not begin 
at the lower end of the scale with a pro- 
hibition; for if there was a price within 
which wheat could not be imported at a 
profit—and it was clear that, coupled with 
the charges for insurance, freight, port 
dues in this country, and other incidental 
expenses, there might be such a price— 
there was an absolute prohibition of im- 
portation, when wheat was at that price; 
so that a measure which in form gave a 
protecting duty, might practically prove a 
prohibition. If, when wheat was at such 
a price, a man imported it without paying 
the duty, he rendered himself liable to a 
fine in the Exchequer ; and, if he imported 
it, paying the duty, he would be a loser 
by bringing it to the English market. He 
would illustrate what he meant by an 
example. Let the price of corn in Eng- 
land be 55s. per quarter, the duty on corn 
imported would then be 30s.; so that the 
price of corn bought in the Baltic for 25s. 
per quarter, and subsequently brought. to 
England, would be 55s., independent of 
the cost of freight, insurance, &c., which 
would be a dead loss to the importer. 
Would not, then, the importation of corn 
from the Baltic be virtually prohibited, 
whenever the price of corn was 55s. in 
the market? He would also give another 
piece of consolation to the gentlemen of 
the landed interest; and when he spoke 
of the landed interest, he did not intend 
to speak of it invidiously. He had always 
deprecated, as absurd and mischievous, 
the practice of speaking of the landed 
and the commercial interests as opposed 
to one another. He held by the doctrine 
of an able individual, who in the last 
century had commenced his career in 
trade, and, hy his successful enterprise in 
it, had made himself a great landholder ; 
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he meant sir Josiah Child—that “ land 
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and trade go together—that they wax and 
wane together, so that it never is well with 
trade while land suffers, nor well with 
land while trade suffers.” But, to return 
to the point from which he had digressed. 
The landed gentlemen admitted, that 55s. 
a quarter in the English market was a 
prohibition upon importation from foreign 
countries; but they were not satisfied with 
it, and ..anted more. Now, he would 
remind them of one fact, which ought to 
make them satisfied with the present pro- 
position: 25s. was the price at which 
wheat could now be purchased in the 
Baltic; but supposing the English market 
to be opened, and the additional demand 
of the English market to be thrown into 
the foreign market, then, instead of pur- 
chasing wheat at 25s., and then importing 
it under a duty of 30s. into the English 
market, it would be purchased at 30s. and 
35s. a quarter, and must be imported at 
that price, under the same duty as before ; 
for the duty was to be imposed, not with 
regard to the price paid for it abroad, but 
with regard to the price at which it was 
selling at home. The corn thus imported 
would diminish the average at home, and 
by so doing would increase the protection 
to the home grower, by raising the price 
at which foreign grain was to be imported. 
He did not join in the alarm felt by the 
agricultural classes ; and he had therefore 
risen for the purpose of giving them the 
means of relieving it. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he was sorry 
that this very important question, with 
which the public mind had been so much 
agitated, had been so long deferred. He 
did not, on that occasion, mean to trespass 
for many minutes on the attention of the 
House; but, at the same time, he felt 
that he should not acquit himself towards 
his constituents, and towards the public 
generally, if he did not state his opinion 
with respect to the principle on which the 
resolutions now introduced were founded ; 
and which would be discussed more at 
large on a future occasion. His opinion 
was not completely in unison with that of 
any gentleman who had delivered his sen- 
timents on the subject; because his views 
extended, perhaps, further than theirs. 
He, however, coincided entirely in almost 
the whole of what had fallen from the 
noble lord below him (lord Althorp). He 
was a decided advocate of free trade in 
every respect; although, in making that 
declaration, he knew that he must en- 
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counter those prejudices which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had described as 
scarcely possible to be rooted out of some 
minds. He was one of those persons who 
did not think that a free trade in corn 
would have the baneful effects which were 
attributed to it. Theright hon. gentleman 
appeared to lament the paucity of writers 
in defence of these principles; but he 
could assure the right hon. gentleman that 
they had been vindicated by many able 
writers. A free trade was, in fact, essen- 
tial to all the great interests of the country. 
It was alike necessary to the commercial, 
the manufacturing, and the agricultural 
interests. And, in his opinion, the whole 
foundation of the doctrine was truly and 
strongly combined in the few words quoted 
by his hon. and learned friend below him, 
as uttered by a commercial character of 
great eminence. He did not mean to 
enter at present into the general subject. 
He merely wished to give the House an 
idea of what his individual view was ; how 
he intended to meet the present propo- 
sition, and how, when it came in a tangible 
shape before the House, he would endea- 
vour to deal with it. While he paid due 
respect to the liberality which characterized 
the plan of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite ; and, while he fully admitted the 
intelligence of mind with which he brought 
forward his proposition, still it appeared 
to him, that he must go to much greater 
lengths; although, even then, the right 
hon. gentleman might not go to the ex- 
treme point which he himself was ready 
to advocate, whenever the proper occasion 
arrived. He gave great credit to the right 
hon. gentleman for introducing so liberal 
a modification of the law; but he did not 
think it went far enough. He conc.ived 
that a more extended system was necessary 
for the interests of all, and more particu- 
larly for the agricultural and landed in- 
terest of the country; in the welfare of 
which he must naturally feel a very great 
concern. He was not standing up to 
make a sacrifice of one great interest for 
the benefit of any other; and he would 
distinctly say, that if the landed interest 
and the manufacturing interest were really 
opposed to each other, he would do his 
duty as the hon. baronet below him (sir 
T. Lethbridge) had done, in support of 
that interest with which he was most 
nearly connected. He would, in such a 
case, boldly and manfully maintain his 
opinions, as the hon. baronet had done ; 
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but he certainly did not view this question 
as a struggle between these two interests. 
He trusted that this great discussion 
would be carried on, as it had been begun, 
without any feeling of acrimony; con- 
vinced as he was, that the two interests 
were inseparable, and that it was quite 
impossible for the one to flourish while 
the other was decaying. Of this he was 
perfectly satisfied, that neither commerce 
nor manufactures could succeed, so long 
as the landed interest was in a state of 
depression. Whenever the subject should 
come regularly forward, he should be pre- 
pared to maintain those doctrines. It did 
appear to him, that a mistaken feeling had 
gone abroad on this subject—that a mis- 
take had been made as to the cause of 
the distress which prevailed—and that, 
therefore, those measures had not been 
taken which were the best calculated for 
the benefit of the country. It seemed to 
him to be quite extraordinary, that, during 
the whole course of this discussion, the 
price of corn had been solely dwelt upon, 
while that which altered and affected the 
price of corn, namely, the state of the 
currency, had not been adverted to. 
Every gentleman had enlarged on the price 
of corn as the great source of dissatisfac- 
tion; but no one had touched on the 
other question. He hoped, however, that, 
on a future occasion, they would examine 
the state of the currency, which was, in 
fact, the root of all the evils under which 
the country laboured. 

The House then resumed, the chairman 
reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again, 
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Catrnotic Emancipation.] Mr. G. 
Dawson said, he had the honour of being 
intrusted with sundry petitions against the 
Roman Catholic claims, signed by num- 
bers of the most wealthy and respectable 
Protestants of Ireland. The duty of pre- 
senting those petitions he fulfilled most 
willingly and cheerfully. The opinions 
which he had so often expressed on the 
subject of those claims remained unaltered ; 
or, he might rather say, had acquired 
strength. The first petition to which he 
would call the attention of the House 
was signed by upwards of twenty two 
thousand of the resident Protestants 
in the county of Derry. He was anxious 
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that the House should bear in mind, 
that this petition was agreed to at a 
numerous meeting of gentlemen of the 
county, who were desirous of giving a 
marked contradiction to the statement 
which had been so often and so triumphantly 
made; namely, that the Protestants of 
Ireland were almost unanimous in favour 
of the Roman Catholic claims. The ex- 
ample which was thus set had been, he was 
happy to see, followed by the county of An- 
trim, one of the largest and most wealthy in 
the north of Ireland. The House would re- 
ceive similar petitions from the counties of 
Tyrone and Donegal; and he himself 
should have the pleasure of presenting 
petitions that night, from the Protestants 
of the county of Westmeath and even of 
Wicklow. These petitions were signed 
by peers, by clergy, by country gentlemen, 
as well as by the yeomanry—by the yeo- 
manry he meant a class of substantial far- 
mers, who were independent, not only of 
their landlords, but also of their priests. 
These petitioners, in particular, complain 
of the pestilential influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood on the population. 
This was not the proper opportunity for 
doing so, but when the occasion should 
arrive, he was prepared to adduce instances 
of the gross abuse of their spiritual power 
on the part of the priests that would ex- 
cite the astonishment of the House; and, 
if the people of England, after hearing 
these abuses detailed, should be content 
to allow them to continue, they must take 
the consequences on their own heads. 
The spirit of insubordination, the turbu- 
lence, the violence, which had marked the 
conduct of the population of Ireland were, 
he could show, attributable to the influ- 
ence of the priests and the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. He agreed with the petitioners, 

that nothing could be more injurious, no- 

thing more fatal to the peace and prospe- 

rity of a country, than the existence of 
such a body amongst its population, as 
that Association—an illegal, unconstitu- 

tional body, that by encouragements and 

threats induced disaffection on one side, 

and produced terror on the other. It was 

stated in the petition from Galway, by the 

Protestants who signed that petition, that 

they had been formerly favourable to the 

Catholic claims, but that since the Asso- 

ciation had sprung up, and since they had 

seen the mischiefs which it produced, they 

felt themselves bound to relinquish their 





former opinions, and to pray that the law 
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might be strengthened for the purpose of 
putting down the Association. Such, in 
fact, was the feeling which had been ex- 
pressed, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. He had heard a great deal 
about oppressions and privations ; but who 
were the really oppressed party in Ireland ? 
Every gentleman acquainted with that 
country must know, that it was not the 
Catholic who was oppressed, but the Pro- 
testant. Gentlemen might smile, but he 
appealed to the experience of every per- 
son connected with Ireland, if he was not 
justified in saying that, in consequence of 
the illegal influence acquired by the Ca- 
tholic Association, every Protestant was 
kept in continual terror for his property, 
The time was come when those Protes- 
tants should speak out and he trusted that 
they would express their feelings without 
delay. 

Mr. James Grattan said, he rose to 
answer the inflammatory, orwhat would be 
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called in Ireland the seditious, speech of 


the hon. member for Londonderry. That 
hon. member had taken upon himself to 
state that of the county of Wicklow which 
was not the fact ; namely, that the feelings 
of the people of property there were in- 
imical to further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. This was not the fact, neither 
was it the fact that the yeomanry repre- 
sented the proprictary of that county. 
There might be good reasons why the 
Protestant yeomanry were unfriendly to the 
Catholic claims, seeing that in the rebellion 
of 1798, they had imbibed notions that the 
Catholics were pursuing objects incompati- 
ble with their safety ; but these were pre- 
judices which they would soon relinquish, 
if their feelings were not inflamed by such 
speeches as the House had heard that 
night. He distinctly denied that the 
majority of the Protestant proprietary of 
Wicklow was unfriendly to the Catholics. 
He was himself no admirer of the Catho- 
lic Association, because he thought, how- 
ever great their wrongs, that their zeal was 
sometimes intemperate. Many things were 
said and done by the Association, which 
had better be left alone; but still he hoped 
that that body would persevere in the pur- 
suit of their lawful and laudable purposes, 
not by intemperance, but by moderation 
and firmness. Thehon. member had stated, 
that the Protestants were the oppressed 
party in Ireland. He called upon the 
hon. member to name any instance in 
which Protestants had been oppressed. 
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In what cases had they been turned out 
of the court-house, and obliged to hold 
their meetings in a miserable hovel of a 
chapel? With respect to the conduct of 
the priests, in setting the tenants against 
their landlords, he had not inquired into 
these matters; but he had no hesitation in 
saying that any Catholic landlord who 
voted for an anti-Catholic candidate was 
a bad landlord. 

Lord Normanby said, that although he 
was not immediately connected with Ire- 
land, he nevertheless felt a strong interest 
in every thing which concerned that 
country. Being a warm friend to the im- 
portant question which was shortly to be 
discussed, he could not help thinking that 
the speech of the hon. member for Derry, 
furnished the strongest argument why the 
present state of things should no longer 
continue in Ireland. For when that hon. 
member, who himself formed a part of his 
majesty’s government, stated that an at- 
tempt had been made by that government 
to put down the Catholic Association, 
which still existed, and when he stated, 
and no doubt truly, that a Protestant 
could not sleep safely in his bed in Ireland, 
he would ask him, whether he cou!d con- 
scientiously vote for the continuance of a 
system so insufficient and so mischievous ? 

Mr. G. Moore supported the petition. 

Mr. Proby said, he had lived amongst 
the Protestants of property, in the county 
of Wicklow, and he was enabled to say 
that their opinions were not adverse to the 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he would take that 
opportunity of stating, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the colleague of the 
hon, member for Derry, stating that he 
was preparing to send him a petition, 
signed by 3,000 persons in the county of 
Londonderry, in favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The letter begged of him to 
present the petition, and, as he presumed 
it was now upon its way to him, he 
thought this was not an unseasonable mo- 
ment for stating, that such a document 
vas in existence. He hoped to receive 
it before the discussion upon the question 
came on. 

Sir George Hill asked, whether the pe- 
tition alluded to was from the Roman 
Catholics or the Protestant inhabitants of 
Londonderry ? 

Mr. Brownlow replied, that it had merely 
been stated to him, that the petition was 
signed by 3,000 persons. 
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Sir George Hill.—I venture to say there 
are not two Protestant names to it. 

Mr. Dawson now presented several pe- 
titions from the county of Wicklow; and, 
amongst others, one purporting to be the 
petition of the county. In introducing 
them, he said that such was the feeling of 
the petitioners, that they had expressed 
their determination to resist any further 
concessions being made to the Roman 
Catholics. 

Sir John Newport requested that the 
passage to which the hon. member alluded 
might be read. 

The clerk was reading the Wicklow 
county petition, when 

Mr. Dawson interfered, and said, that 
the passage which he had quoted in his 
speech was to be found in another peti- 
tion from a parish in Wicklow. The 
words were, that the petitioners ‘ depre- 
cated the proceedings which were now 
taking, by misrepresentation, to carry a 
measure called Catholic Emancipation, or 
rather Catholic domination in Ireland. 

Sir John Newport said, that this was 
another instance in which statements had 
been made which were not borne out by 
facts. The hon. member for Derry had 
stated, that the petitioners were deter- 
mined to resist any attempts made by the 
Catholics to obtain a restitution of their 
rights; but, upon reference to the petition, 
no such sentiment was to be found. Much 
had been said of the intemperance of the 
Catholic Association, but he was sure 
there never was there a member of that 
body who exceeded in violence of lan- 
guage or temper the speech which the 
hon. member had made to the apprentice 
boys of Derry. If he (sir J. Newport) 
were to make such a speech to a Catholic 
assembly in the south of Ireland as the 
hon. member for Derry made to a protest- 
ant meeting, he would be charged with a 
design of exciting civil war in Ireland. 

Mr. Dawson said, he entertained a very 
great respect for the right hon. baronet, as 
all were bound to do who had observed 
the right hon. baronet’s public life, but 
still he thought it too much of the right 
hon. baronet to presume upon that respect, 
and charge him with making seditious 
speeches to his constituents in Ireland, 
and in his place in that House. 

Mr. Henry Grattan asked whether the 
Wicklow petition was the emanation of a 
county meeting ? 

Mr. Dawson said, he could not say. It 
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had been transmitted to him by a gentle- 
man of great property; but it was not 
stated whether it was agreed to at a 
county meeting or not, 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that though 
he did not represent the county of Wick- 
low, he possessed property enough in it to 
know that this petition was not agreed to 
at a county meeting. He should have a 
petition shortly to present, which would 
speak the real sentiments of that county. 
It was not to be wondered at, that a spirit 
of hostility to the Catholic claims pre- 
vailed in Ireland, when such pains were 
taken to keep it alive. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Catnoric EMANCIPATION—PETITION 
oF THE Roman Catuotic Bisnors or 
IrEtvanp.] Sir William Plunkett rose, 
in consequence of the notice which he had 
last night given, to present the petition of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
praying for a repeal of the disabilities 
which affected their body. He was, he 
said, particularly anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this petition, because 
of the important information which it con- 
veyed, thegreat respectability of the persons 
from whom it came, and who were entitled 
to every consideration from that House. 
It was not only the high station and cha- 
racter of these petitioners which gave them 
that consideration, but the opportunities 
which they had of possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the situation of the people, 
of whose views and wants they were the 
most competent judges. They stated, 
that they felt the greatest reluctance in 
coming forward in any manner to partici- 
pate in the consideration of a merely 
political question ; but they added, that 
they should be wanting in duty, both to 
the government and to the people, if they 
abstained from communicating their senti- 
ments at the present crisis. They stated, 
that they should be wanting in their solemn 
duty, if they did not, at this alarming 
moment, raise their warning voice against 
the continuance of disabilities which pre- 
vented them from discharging their proper 
functions for the people. They pointed 
out the deep sense of degradation under 
which the Catholics laboured, and the 
galling superiority evinced by their Pro- 
testant brethren, in many instances not so 
meekly as it were to be wished it should 
be evinced. The petitioners did, in the 
most solemn and deliberate manner, refute 














those calumnies which had been thrown 
upon them, and they repeated, once more, 
what they had before declared upon their 
oaths. It had been asserted, that their 
religious tenets precluded them from being 
good subjects, good citizens, or good 
members of society. Nothing could be 
more incorrect than these assertions; and 
whatever opinions hon. members might 
entertain upon the great question, he was 
quite sure that every impartial person 
would join with him in giving these 
respectable individuals credit for that 
good order, and that propriety of conduct, 
which had always characterized the body 
‘to which they belonged. If the laws were 
obeyed in Ireland, as they now were, it 
was owing mainly to the exertions of the 
great body of the Catholic clergy ; and to 
them the quiescence of the people was to 
be attributed. It was quite impossible 
that any extensive public body should be 
without some slur upon their conduct; 
but he would contend that, with respect 
to this body, impropriety formed the ex- 
ception, and that any dereliction from 
duty in individuals was always reprimanded 
by the great body as soon as it was pointed 
out to them. He would not trespass any 
further on the attention of the House, but 
he trusted that they would not think their 
time thrown away in hearing the petition. 
read. He would now move that it be 
brought up. 

The Hon. George Agar Ellis rose and 
said;—It is certainly not my intention, 
upon the present occasion, to trouble the 
House with any general arguments in 
favour of Catholic emancipation ; being 
well aware, that a fitter occasion will occur, 
if Iam inclined so to do, in a few days, 
when the question will be fairly before the 
House. I only wish to call the attention 
of the House, for a few moments, to one 
point alluded to in the petition just pre- 
sented by the right hon. gentleman, from 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland ; 
namely, that which referred to the danger 
of any longer withholding from the Catho- 
lics the concession of their claims. Upon 
this subject, I am, I own, most anxious to 
take this earliest opportunity of imploring 
the House and the country, to weigh well 
the consequences of the decision to which 
they may come next week ; and to believe 
that the question never came before them 
so fraught with vitally important considera- 
tions as it does at the present moment. I 
feel that as an individual member of par- 
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liament, I am undoubtedly a very humble 
and a very unimportant one; but I con- 
sider that I stand before the House upon 
the present occasion, not only in that 
capacity, but also in that of the represen- 
tative of a large property in Ireland, and 
as therefore peculiarly imterested in the 
peace and prosperity of that country. In 
that capacity I deem it an imperative duty 
to state to the House my conviction that, 
upon the decision of the legislature this 
year, with regard to the Catholic claims, 
depends perhaps exclusively the future 
well-being of Ireland. I consider that 
country to be upon the very brink of an 
awful crisis, from which nothing can save 
her, but the passing of this great question, 
and the consequent appeasing of the alarm- 
ing and universal irritation, which at 
present prevails there. It is even possible, 
I tremble to think, that such may be the 
case, that we may be even now too late to 
prevent the crisis I apprehend ; but certain 
I am, that our only chance of preventing 
it will be in the forthwith granting to the 
Catholics of Ireland their long withheld 
rights. With regard to the fate of the 
question in this House, I have sanguine 
hopes; grounded upon what has taken 
place upon the same subject in former 
parliaments; but I own I wish that my 
voice could be heard not only here, but 
even penetrate to another place, and that 
it might act as a warning denunciation to 
the ears of the blind opponents of this 
measure ; of those men who either cannot 
or will not see the threatening signs of the 
times. To those men I would address 
myself. I would entreat, I would beseech, 
them to open their eyes to what may and 
probably will be the consequences to Ire- 
land and to England of the rejection of 
this measure. I implore them to consider, 
that this is probably the last time that 
they will be asked for this boon, with the 
sword remaining still in the scabbard: 
that this is, perhaps, the last opportunity 
they will have of doing this act of justice, 
and at the same time of preventing much 
bloodshed, great misery, and even civil 
war. I have now sat for some years in 
parliament, and have never yet troubled 
the House upon this subject, except when, 
upon one occasion, I seconded a motion 
of the right hon. the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, for restoring the Catholic peers to 
their seats in the other House; but I 
have felt it a duty I owed my country 
upon the present occasion, to declare my 
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opinion of the vast, the peculiar impor- 
tance which this year attaches to the 
decision of this loag agitated question. 

Sir George Hill said, that with the ob- 
jections which he entertained to these 
claims, it was impossible for him to refrain 
from one or two observations, in opposition 
to the panegyric which had been passed on 
the Roman Catholic clergy. It was noto- 
rious in Ireland, and it ought to be quite 
as notorious in this country, that the whole 
body of the Roman Catholic clergy had 
identified themselves with the Catholic 
Association ; that it had joined them in 
all their schemes and projects; and that 
the demagogues and agitators of the public 
peace by whom that association had been 
established, were upheld and encouraged 
by them. He would ask the House to look 
over the petition, and see if the name of 
Dr. Doyle was atiached to it? Was the 
name of that individual attached to it who 
was so well known in Ireland by the initials 
I. K.L.? He did not mean to dispute 
with his majesty’s Attorney-general for 
Ireland the cause of the peace of that 
country; but he would ask where the 
Roman Catholic clergy were from 1819 to 
1823, when the western and southern parts 
of Ireland were in a state little short of 
rebellion? Did they put down those 
disturbances? No. They were put down 
by a two-fold number of troops. He had 
attended the trials in the south of Ireland 
for a conspiracy ; and it was proved upon 
those trials that seventeen counties had 
sent delegates to a meeting, the object of 
which was to separate the two countries ; 
but he had never discovered that the 
Roman Catholic clergy had used any 
means to prevent such meeting, or to divert 
the people from the object which they had 
in view. 

Mr. H. Mazxwellsaid, that he also found 
it impossible to agree in the panegyric 
which had been passed upon the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. What had 
been their conduct during the last general 
election ? He was prepared to prove, that, 
so far from confining themselves to their 
religious duties, they had been wholly oc- 
cupied in political matters. Relative to 
their conduct upon this occasion, he had 
many facts, supported by affidavit, which, 
if he were to relate the whole of them, 
would astonish the House. It was well 


known, that their agents went through the 
country sowing the seeds of dissention 
between tenant and landlord, by making 
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the former vote for the candidates whom the 
priests had put forward. He had himself 
beheld the priests heading large mobs, and 
heard them exciting the Catholics, by the 
most seditious and inflammatory language. 
He had seen them driving the people to 
the hustings, and attending them to the 
polling booths, one priest being before and 
one behind them. He would relate to the 
House a fact respecting one of the priests, 
which was supported by affidavit. There 
was a freeholder who had yoted contrary 
to the wishes and directions of a priest, 
and who was blind of one eye. This mis- 
fortune, severe enough of itself, ought, it 
would be supposed, at least to have pro- 
tected him from insult. The priest, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion, and after 
the election was over, he one day called out 
to the people, from the altar, and said, 
“‘ Look at that blind-eyed rascal who voted 
so and so at the late election. He isblind 
of one eye, and he shall never open it but 
in the flames of hell.” He had so many 
facts, stated on oath, respecting this priest, 
that he would mention his name to the 
House. He was the rev. Patrick Corr. 
The same priest had also said, that he (Mr. 
Maxwell) and his hon. colleague “ should 
be damned to all eternity, and might bis 
curse light upon them and the curse of 
God likewise.” He would not trouble the 
House with any further instances of this 
nature ; but he would contend, that so far 
from the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland deserving the approbation 
of the country, the fact was the very reverse. 
They had opposed every measure which 
had been set on foot for the education of 
the people and for the improvement of 
their moral state; but, notwithstanding 
this, no less than from seven to eight 
hundred persons in the county of Cavan 
had renounced the errors of Popery. He 
would ask if the name of Dr. Doyle was 
attached to this petition? Ifso, he would 
take the liberty of reading a letter from 
Dr. Doyle to lord Farnham. The hon. 
member then read the letter, in which Dr. 
Doyle stated it to be his firm opinion, that 
the established church in Ireland must fall 
sooner or later, and that the concession of 
the Catholic claims would accelerate this 
desirable object; that the established reli- 
gion was an incubus on the nation ; that 
it resembled the worship of Juggernaut, 
and that it derived no weight or strength 
whatever, either from merit, from reason, 
or from justice. The hon, member 
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concluded by expressing a hope, that 
the people of Ireland would be shortly 
emancipated from the power of their 
priests, and learn to think for them- 
selves. Ireland would then be m a very 
different state to what it now was. The 
Catholic would join with the Protestant in 
friendly intercourse, and England and Ire- 
land, no longer separated, would form one 
happy country. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that an 
expression of his right hon. friend the 
Attorney-general for Ireland ; namely, that 
the peace and tranquillity of Ireland were 
mainly attributable to the Roman Catholic. 
clergy, had brought up several hon. gen- 
tlemen, who had endeavoured to invalidate 
this position. The House must certainly 
haye perceived that it was a matter of mys- 
tery that persons connected with the 
government should come forward with such 
conflicting and contradictory statements. 
He would endeavour to explain that 
mystery. The two hon. members, the 
one for Derry and the other for Cavan, 
had given the House a very fair display of 
the spirit which prevailed in the north of 
Ireland; namely, hostility to the priest- 
hood. He did not mean to impute any 
thing improper to either of those hon. 
members, but with this hint the House 
would readily see why, in the counties of 
Derry and Cavan, Catholics could not be 
less or more than men, and why it was 
unreasonable to expect any thing from 
them but a corresponding hostility. The 
right hon. baronet had uttered expressions, 
by which he imputed almost treason to the 
Catholic prelates of Ircland. But how had 
he supported his assertion? He had 
contented himself with merely denouncing 
an individual, Dr. Doyle. The case of 
the hon. member who followed him, about 
the freeholder with one eye, appeared to 
him to be a case calculated rather to come 
before an election committee under the 
Grenville act, than for any other purpose 
that he was aware of. The sum of that 
hon. member’s objections to the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland was, that they inter- 
fered with the election. Now, it appeared 
to him to be very unreasonable that 
Catholic priests should be refused an in- 
terference, which was constantly exercised 
by the Protestant clergy. If it was 
improper in the one, by what argument 
was it attempted to be shown that it was 
proper in the other? Was it meant to be 
contended, that an act was bad when com- 
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mitted by those who had no power at all ; 
and good only when exercised by those 
who had all the power in their own hands ? 
Neither as a Protestant nor as a politician 
did he see why the rights of our own 
clergy should be contended for in this par- 
ticular, and those of the Catholics be 
denied. He thought it better that they 
should both leave these matters alone; if 
they were to be represented, it had always 


‘been his opinion that it should be in their 


houses of convocation; but, if one was 
thought proper to interfere, he was per- 
fectly at a loss to conceive any reason why 
such conduct was to be reprobated in the 
other. For his own part, he would say, 
that during the various rebellions and the 
threats of invasion, he had had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the conduct of the 
Catholic clergy, and he must declare, that 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity in 
some places, and the preservation of them 
in others, were almost wholly attributable 
to that body. It was by their means that, 
although the French were on the coast of 
Kerry, his majesty was enabled to withdraw 
all the troops ; and, when the French were 
in Bantry Bay, he had beheld the peasantry 
dragging his majesty’s cannon with a zeal 
and ardour which could not be surpassed. 
He believed that the Protestants were now 
meeting the Catholic claims with more 
asperity than they would have met them 
some years ago; but ought they for that 
reason to be refused? He thought not. 
The feeling between them had now risen 
to a degree of hostility, which it was at 
once wise and necessary to remove. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he had no 
wish to prolong this debate, but he be- 
sought the House to look to the terms of 
the petition before them. The Catholic 
clergy, by whom it was signed, made a 
full and candid avowal of their opinions : 
they stated also, that those opinions (and 
of this fact the House would judge) were 
perfectly compatible with the safety of the 
country, and that therefore they ought to 
be freed from the political disabilities 
under which they had hitherto laboured. 
He was convinced that justice to the peti- 
tioners required that those opinions should 
be examined, and, if they could bear the 
investigation to which they were to be sub- 
jected, there could be no reason for hesi- 
tating to accept that solemn sanction of 
an cath which they offered. He was de- 
sirous that the discussion, which was 
somewhat discursive, should be continued 
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no further at present, and that the peti- 
tion should be read. 

The Petition was then read. Jt pur- 
ported to be the Petition of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland ; setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners are the spiritual 
pastors of a large portion of his Majesty’s 
Irish subjects, and suffer with them under 
the pressure of those penal laws which 
still aggrieve the entire body of Roman 
Catholics within these realms; that the 
Petitioners, instructed by the example of 
their predecessors, would await patiently 
and in silence the operation of the wis- 
dom of the House in repealing entirely the 
remnant of the penal code, were they not 
excited at the present time by the most 
urgent motives, to pray the attention of 
the House to the state of Ireland; that 
the Petitioners presume to represent most 
respectfully to the House, that whole 
classes of his Majesty’s Irish Catholic sub- 
jects have increased, and are daily increas- 
ing in knowledge, in industry, and in 
wealth, and that a feeling of discontent, 
which even a partial exclusion, when un- 
merited, from the pale of the constitu- 
tion, naturally produces, is gradually 
gaining strength in their minds; that this 
discontent, as the Petitioners humbly con- 
ceive, tends strongly to diminish that re- 
spect which a Christian people should en- 
tertain for those who are placed in au- 
thority over them, and also gradually to 
weaken those ties by which harmony is 
preserved, and happiness promoted in 
every well-ordered community; the Peti- 
‘ tioners beg also to state, that a portion of 
the people of Ireland who are raised by 
the law above their fellow-subjects, have 
exercised their privileges without due 
moderation, making heavy the burthens, 
or wounding the feelings of their suffering 
countrymen; the dispositions of mind 
which thus prevail upon the one side, 
by conflicting with those which are ex- 
cited on the other, produce collision, 
and hence the relations of civil life 
are troubled, natural kindness is inter- 
rupted in its course, the sources of charity 
are dried up or perverted, and scenes 
without a parallel in any other nation 
are daily and hourly exhibited to every 
observer, whether foreign or domestic, 
of Petitioners’ unhappy country; but the 
Petitioners, as ministers of religion, are 
especially impelled to present their earnest 
rayer to the House on behalf of Ireland, 

cause in Ireland the blessings of the 
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Christian dispensation, and the labours of 
the sacred ministry are counteracted by 
the existing state of the laws, the divine 
ordinance commanding men to love each 
other as brethren, and prescribing to every 
person to do to his neighbour as he 
would that his neighbour should do unto 
him, is in that part of the United King- 
dom greatly and grievously violated, and 
it is feared will continue to be disobeyed 
so long as the laws inflict penalties where 
there is no moral offence, nor will the 
voice of the sacred ministry, preaching 
peace and good will on earth, be duly at- 
tended to, until the passions which those 
laws excite are entirely appeased, until 
then the Petitioners apprehend that reli- 
gion, as at present, will be appealed to 
in Ireland, to justify division, to hallow 
strife, and to irritate, or render incurable 
those wounds which it should only be 
employed to heal; these are evils which, 
may it please the House, are daily pre- 
sented to the view of the Petitioners, and 
to which they entreat them, as the guar- 
dians of public morality, to direct their 
special attention; finally, the Petitioners, 
who in forming their opinions have been 
guided by the light of experience, and an 
intimate knowledge of the dispositions 
and character of the Irish people, most 
respectfully, but most confidently, assure 
the House that, whilst the existing dis- 
abilities affecting Roman Catholics con- 
tinue, whilst one part of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects is depressed, and another exalted by 
the law, without reference to talents, to 
knowledge, to art, to industry, to property, 
or to public services, no acts of legisla- 
tion, of whatever kind, can remove the 
real and efficient causes of those evils 
which afflict Ireland, nor produce any es- 
sential or permanent improvement in her 
at present depressed and distracted condi- 
tion; the Petitioners are deeply interested 
in the peace and happiness of Ireland, 
their fidelity to the constitution, and obe- 
dience to the laws, have been long tried, 
they are devoted to their King and Country 
by the strongest attachment, and bound in 
their allegiance by the most awful and so- 
lemn ties ; they continue to fulfil the du- 
ties of loyal subjects ; they have, on seve- 
ral occasions, and in the most express, for- 
mal, and authentic, shape, and, as they 
hope, satisfactorily, explained such portion 
of their religious doctrines as were most 
frequently misunderstood by their fellow 
subjects; they have disclaimed anew all 
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those ambitious views, all those anti-social 


and disloyal opinions which have so often | 


and so gratuitously been imputed to them, 
and for this purpose have within the last 
year adopted, approved, and published a 
declaration, to a portion of which here 
following, they earnestly solicit the atten- 
tion of the House: ‘No actual sin can 
be forgiven at the will of any Pope, or 
any priest, or of any person whatsoever, 
without a sincere sorrow for having of- 
fended God, and a firm resolution to 


avoid future guilt, and to atone for past 


transgressions; any person who receives 
absolution without these necessary condi- 
tions, far from obtaining the remission of 


his sins, incurs the additional guilt of vio- | 


lating a sacrament;’ the Catholics of 
Ireland not only do not believe, but they 
declare upon oath, that they detest as un- 
christian and impious, the belief, ‘ that it 
is lawful to murder or to destroy any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, for or under the 
pretence of their being heretics,’ and also 


the principle ‘ that no faith is to be kept | 


with heretics ;’ they further declare on 
oath their belief that no act in itself unjust, 
immoral, or wicked, can ever be justified 
or excused, by or under pretence or 
colour that it was done either for the 
good of the Church, or in obedience to 
any ecclesiastical power whatsoever ; ‘ that 
it is not an article of the Catholic faith, 
neither are they thereby required to be- 
lieve, that the Pope is infallible,’ and 
that they do not hold themselves ‘ bound to 
obey any order in its own nature immoral, 
though the Pope, or any ecclesiastical 
power, should 
order, but on the contrary, that it would 
be sinful in them to pay any respect or 
obedience thereto;’ ‘the Catholics of Ire- 
land swear that they will be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to our Most Gracious 
Sovereign Lord King George the Fourth ; 
that they will maintain, support, and de- 
fend, to the utmost of their power, the 
succession of the Crown in his Majesty’s 
family, against any person or persons 


whatsoever, utterly renouncing and ab-. 
juring any obedience or allegiance to any | 


other person claiming or pretending a 
right to the Crown of these realms; that 


they renounce, reject, and abjure, the opi- | 
nion that princes excommunicated by the | 
Pope and Council, or by any authority | 


of the See of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered 


by their subjects, or by any person what- | 
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soever ; and that they do not believe that 
the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or 
ought to have, any temporal or civil juris- 
diction, power, superiority, or pre-emi- 
nence, directly or indirectly, within this 
realm ; ‘they therefore further solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare, that they make this Declara- 
tion, and every patt thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of their 
oath, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever, and 
without any dispensation already granted 
| bythe Pope, or any authority of the See of 
Rome, or any person whatsoever, and 
without thinking that they are or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved 
of this declaration or any part thereof, 
although the Pope, or any persons, or au- 
thority whatsoever, shall dispense with or 
annul the same, or declare that it was null 
and void, from the beginning ;’ After this 
full, explicit, and sworn Declaration, the 
Petitioners are utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive on what possible ground they could 
be justly charged with bearing towards 
our most gracious Sovereign only a di- 
vided allegiance; ‘the Catholics of Ire- 
‘land, far from claiming any right or title 
| to forfeited lands, resulting from any right, 
| title, or interest which their ancestors may 
have had therein, declare upon oath, that 
‘they will defend to the utmost of their 
| power, the settlement and arrangement of 
| property in this country as established by 
' the laws now in being ;’ ‘ they also dis-: 
‘claim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any 
intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment, for the purpose of substi- 
| tuting a Catholic Establishment in its 
| stead; and further they swear, that they 

will not exercise any privilege to which 

they are, or may be entitled, to disturb 

and weaken the Protestant Religion and 
Protestant government in Ireland, whilst 
the petitioners have, in the foregoing de- 

claration, endeavoured to state in the sim- 

plicity of truth, such doctrines of their 

Church as are most frequefitly misunder- 

stood or misrepresented amongst their 

fellow-subjects, to the great detriment of 
the public welfare and of Christian cha- 

rity, and whilst the Petitioners have 

disclaimed anew those errors or wicked 

principles which have been imputed to 

Catholics, they also avail themselves of the 

present occasion, to express their readi- 

ness at all times to give, when required by 
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the competent authority, authentic and 
true information upon all subjects con- 
nected with the doctrine and discipline of | 
their Church, and to deprecate the injus- 
tice of having their faith and principles 
judged of by reports made of them by 
persons, either avowedly ignorant of, or 
but imperfectly acquainted with, the nature 
of their Church Government, its doctrines, 
laws, usages, and discipline;’ the Peti- 
tioners, referring not alone to the senti- 
ments and doctrines here professed or dis- 
claimed, but also to the tenor of their 
lives as well as to that of their predeces- 
sors, the Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, are unable to dis- 
cover any cause on their own part, or in 
the doctrines of the Church to which they 
belong, on account of which, the wall of 
separation which still divides the inhabi- 
tants of the same country should not be 
taken down, and the interests and affec- 
tions of all his Majesty’s subjects knit 
indissolubly together; the Petitioners 
make this their most earnest and respect- 
ful appeal to the House on their own be- 
half, and on behalf of their fellow subjects 
of every religious denomination, whose in- 
terests are best promoted by being com- 
bined, but above all on behalf of their 
King and Country, that his Majesty may be 
enabled to act as the father of all his people, 
and the peace and happiness of his king- 
dom be reckoned permanent and secure ; 
May it therefore please the House to con- 
cur in repealing those laws, which continue 
to aggrieve the Roman Catholics of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Mr. George Dawson said, that although 
he had no wish unnecessarily to lengthen 
the discussion, he was induced to make a 
few observations, in consequence of the 
importance which the Attorney-general for 
Ireland had conferred upon the petition by 
having it read at length. There could be 
no question that it would form an im- 
portant feature in the debate which was 
fixed for Monday, and he was therefore 
desirous that its tendency and merits 
should be fully understood. The peti- 
tioners stated, that the surety which they 
offered for their good intentions ought to 
be received ; but never yet had any means 
been discovered, by which the allegiance 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood “could 
be bound. There were numerous instances 
on record, in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy had proffered an oath to confirm 
the allegiance which they professed, and had 
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afterwards withdrawn that oath when the 
| power of the Pope was opposed to that of 
the monarch whom they had sworn to 
obey and to serve. In the reign of James 
the Ist, particularly, the oath of allegiance 
was tendered to the Roman Catholic pricsts, 


Catholic Emancipation— 


just after the discovery of the Gunpowder 


Plot. All the Catholic prelates, and even 
the Pope’s legate in this country, took 
the oath, and it was then sent to Rome 
to receive the sanction of the Pope; but, 
as it was found that the oath denied the 
Pope’s power of deposing kings, it was 
sent back again; the persons who had 
agreed to take the oath were ordered to 
recant, which they did; and the oath of 
allegiance was never taken. This fact 
ought to be recollected as often as the 
House was called upon to legislate for the 
Catholics. In the year 1808, to take a 
more recent instance, a declaration was 
signed by four metropolitan, and six other 
bishops, consenting that the king should 
have the power of giving a veto in the 
election of their bishops. This declara- 
tion received the sanction of a great num- 
ber of Catholics and their friends. Dr. 
Milner, their champion and advocate, 
lord Grenville, Mr. Ponsonby, and many 
others, had declared their approbation of 
it, and it was regarded generally as the 
means of settling the Roman Catholic 
claims. At the very moment when this de- 
claration was beginning to have the effect, 
which it was intended to have, these 
bishops turned round and _ recanted, 
These things were matters of history; and 
he should think he neglected his duty to 
the House, if he did not, as often as 
such petitions as this should be presented, 
recall these instances of the shameful ter- 
giversation of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
They professed sentiments of attachment 
to the constitution, and of respect for the 
religion of the country in this petition ; 
and yet in the letter which the hon. mem- 
ber for Cavan had just read, Dr. Doyle 
had described that religion as an incubus 
on the nation, and had compared its wor- 
ship to that of the idol Juggernaut, to 
which human victims were sacrificed. 
And yet, after this, the same Dr. Doyle 
came to add his voice to the expressions 
of attachment and respect he had alluded 
to! He had had occasion before to notice 
some of the inconsistencies of that right 
rev. prelate, but never had the occasion 
seemed to him more urgent, or the incon- 
sistency more glaring, than the present ; 
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and he was convinced that, if the House | what had fallen from the hon. member for 
did not look earnestly and closely to the | Derry pass without observation. The 


condition of Ireland, influenced as it now 


House would recollect that, im opening 


was by the Roman Catholic priesthood, | this subject, he had abstained from touch- 


they would find themselves exposed to 
dangers from which a retreat would be im- 
possible. 

Lord F. Z. Gower said, that the hon. 
gentleman who had just spoken appealed 
to history in support of his opinions. But 
there were two ways of appealing to his- 
tory. The one was to swallow down every 
imputation made, without takivg the 
trouble of examining it; the other was 
by a free investigation of facts, and that in 
the spirit of Christian charity. When any 
of the members for Ireland mentioned the 
penal laws, and, on the part of their con- 
stituents, called for the repeal of them, 
they were answered, that there were no 
such laws in existence. Either all these 
laws should be abrogated, or those that 
were repealed should be again re-enacted. 
But, was there any man now who would 
dare to propose the re-enactment of those 
laws? Was it fair to suppose that edu- 
cation and the light of truth had flashed 
on the minds of Protestants only, and 
that not one single ray had penetrated the 
obscure bosom of a Catholic? He did not 
stand up there as the advocate either of 
the rev. Patrick Corr or of Dr. Doyle. 
They mighthave their faults, as all men had. 
It was not to be denied that great and 
tremendous power devolved on the Catho- 
lic clergy. But, under what system and 
code of laws did they possess that power ? 
The hon. member for Cavan had told the 
House that it was their duty to encourage 
the conversion of the Catholics in Ireland 
—that conyersion was the only remedy for 
the evils of that country. He applauded 


the suggestion of the hon. member ; but | 


it was not a new one. 


Charles the Second, the same suggestion | 


was made by lord Tyrconnel to lord Bel- 


In the time of | 





lasis, when Charles sought to reduce Ire- | 


land to subjection. 


Lord Tyrconnel told | 


him, that the only remedy was to convert | 
all the people of Ireland to the Catholic | 


faith; on which lord Bellasis cbserved to 
Charles, that lord Tyrconnel was fool and 


madman enough to risk the loss of ten | 
kingdoms for the sake of converting one | 


soul. 


| abide by? 


. 


| ing on any of the topics which belonged to 


it ; wishing that as little as possible should 
be said on them until Monday, which had 
been fixed for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, and being desirous not to excite any 
feeling on the subject before that day : he 
did hope, that the members of the House 
would cordially have joined him in the 
testimony which he bore, and which his 
conscience obliged him to bear to the 
loyalty, good conduct, and constitutional 
principles of the great body of the Catho- 
lic clergy of Ireland. He repeated, and 
there had not been any attempt to contra- 
dict the assertion, that they were dis- 
tinguished for uniform loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the laws. But the hon, gentleman, 
in the observations which he had thought 
fit to make had resorted to a method 
of dealing with them which was wholly 
unfair and unwarrantable, and which, if 
applied to any class of individuals, how- 
ever great their collective respectability, 
would be much more than they could 
bear. He said, and he said it without 
the possibility of being contradicted, that 
the great body of the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, who possessed a power far beyond 
what any gentleman not well acquainted 
with Ireland could form any idea of, had, 
upon all occasions, displayed a strong 
attachment to the laws, to the state, and 
to the king. But, how had the hon. mem- 
bers for the city and the county of Derry, 
and the hon. member for Cavan, endeavour- 
ed to shake this well-earned reputation 2? 
By impeaching the conduct of the general 
body? No, but by bringing to the notice 
of the House, some circumstances which 
they did not approve of, in the conduct of 
individuals, Hf any person were to follow 
a similar course with respect to the great 
body of the Protestant clergy of Ireland, 
and should seek to impeach the whole 
body, by dragging before the public view 
the excesses of any one individual belong- 
ing to it, was this a test which they could 
Such a practice would lead to 
an odious and unsatisfactory system of re- 
crimination, into which he would not 
condescend to be led. But the use which 


Sir William Plunkett said, that after the | had been made of it, showed its tendency 
speech of the noble lord he would have | to exasperate prejudices, so as to overcome 
been well contented that the subject should | all moral feeling, and to urge gentlemen 
drop, but it was impossible for him to let | to make an attack which, on any other 
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subject than this, their better judgment 
and better feelings would have induced 
them to abandon. As to Dr. Doyle’s 
letter, he did not hesitate to say, that he 
utterly condemned the sentiments which 
it contained, and the manner in which 
those sentiments were expressed. But, 
was the great body of the Catholic priest- 
hood therefore to be condemned? The 
hon. member for Cavan had said that this 
letter was addressed to a noble relative of 
his; but had the hon. gentleman called 
the attention of the House to the proceed- 
ings of that noble relative? He had no 
doubt that lord Farnham had been in- 
duced to adopt that conduct, from con- 
scientious motives. He had taken upon 
himself to convert the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to the Protestant religion. Had 
he, however, in the crusade which he had 
thought fit to undertake, done nothing 
which might have provoked the sentiments 
and expressions used in the letter which 
had been alluded to? To the endeavour 
of converting the Catholics of Ireland, he 
wished, from the bottom of his heart, the 
fullest success; but, at the same time, he 
must add, that it was without the least 
hope—the pursuit being, in his opinion, 
the merest chimera that ever bewildered 
the mind of man. In the prosecution of 
this design, the persons who were engaged 
in it proceeded in the usual way ; that was, 
by attacking the religion to which they 
were opposed, for the purpose of bringing 
its votaries over to their own. This might 
be prudent, as far as the attempt to attain 
their object was concerned; but was it 
likely to conciliate the clergy or laity of 
the opposing body? In zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion he would not yield to any 
man; and upon former occasions he had 
given unequivocal proofs of this feeling ; 
but, his attachment to that religion could 
not make him insensible of the regard 
which others felt for the form of religion 
in which they had been educated. Was 
it likely that the Catholic clergy should 
stand quietly, with their arms folded, be- 
fore their assailants, and make no defence 
when their religion was impugned? Did 
any man who was attacked by another, 
word in hand, content himself with parry- 
ing only? Did he not thrust in return ? 
If any men, or set of men, were outraged, 
could it be expected that they would not 
outrage in return, and when in addition to 
this the nature of the contest was consider- 
ed, the bedlwm plusquam civile which theo- 
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logical disputes engendered, it was not to 
be wondered at, that the conflict should 
be carried on with pertinacity and rancour. 
He had reason to know, and it was his 
duty to tell the House, that from these 
disputes dangers must spring, which, he 
prayed to God, might be averted; but 
which, if they were not, must. be, in their 
consequences, of a most alarming tendency. 
He knew that since this wild crusade had 
been commenced, a determination, which 
no man could blame, had been formed by 
the Catholic clergy, to discuss the merits 
of the two religions; and for this purpose 
to meet their adversaries openly. This 
was occasioned by the conduct of the 
Protestant clergy ; none of whom he would 
at that moment name, but who, not con- 
tent with exercising their labours in their 
own parishes, and from their own pulpits, 
had gone on journies and embassies 
throughout the country, challenging the 
Catholic clergy to meet and discuss the 
doctrines of the two religions, and even 
appealing to lay tribunals to decide between 
them. He did not advert to the manner 
in which they had joined to themselves 
all descriptions of sectarians and dis- 
senters, whom they had called upon to 
make common cause with them against the 
Roman Catholics. The conduct of the 
Catholic clergy had been abstinent and 
becoming in a remarkable degree. They 
had refused to accept the challenges which 
were thus repeatedly sent to them; and 
they had, in consequence, been taunted 
for their forbearance, and told that it 
sprung from fear of their opponents. That 
abstinence and that fear, if they ever 
existed, were now at an end. The Catholic 
clergy had resolved to accept the invita- 
tion which had been given them to discuss 
the tenets of their faith, and unless the 
interference of common sense should put a 
stop to the headlong career of the persons 
he had alluded to, the whole force of the 
Catholic priesthood would be called out in 
this theological warfare. They would have 
I. K. L.’s, and all the other letters in the 
alphabet, taking part in the controversy ; 
but was it clear that, after it had begun, 
this controversy would continue to be 
merely theological? Was it not to be 
apprehended, that the Catholic population 
of Ireland, who had been represented as an 
ignorant people, under the influence of a 
strong attachment to their clergy, would 
not be calm observers of a contest, in which 
their feelings and their passions, if not their 
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interests, must be engaged? These dis- 
putes were to be carried on in their pre- 
sence, and they were to be the judges 
of them. Was nothing to be feared from 
the excitement to which such displays 
must give rise? and was this additional 
ingredient to be thrown into the cauldron 
of discontent and mischief which was boil- 
ing over in that country? He cared not 
for J. K. L.: he condemned him altoge- 
ther: but at the same time he could not 
shut his eyes to the provocation which the 
noble relative of the hon. member for 
Cavan had given him. The objections of 
the hon. member for Derry to the peti- 
tioners seemed to be unreasonable be- 
yond all measure. He had taken the 
pains to collect instances of objectionable 
conduct on the part of Catholics formerly, 
and had argued, that because the Catholics 
of the present day renounced and disap- 
proved of such conduct, they were not: to 
be trusted. This was an extraordinary 
reason for objecting to them. In former 
times, such as refused to recant their 
errors were doomed to the stake and 
faggot: now, the hon. member for Derry 
would have them treated in the same 
way, because they were willing to recant. 
A great deal had been said respecting the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy at 
elections. Did any one in that House 
mean to say, that such interference was 
against any principle of the constitution ? 
He thought no one would be found to 
make such an assertion. He was always 
sorry to see the clergy taking part in any 
political question; because it had the 
inevitable effect of bringing some degree 
of disgrace or discredit on religion itself. 
But, if such an interference was bad on 
one side, it was equally bad on the other ; 
but he did not think the charge in this 
respect bore so heavily on the Roman 


Catholic as on the Protestant clergy. | 


The law which laid the Catholics under 
disabilities and restrictions, excited them 
to endeavour, by every means in their 
power, to procure an alteration of that law. 
The Protestant clergy, who had nothing 
to complain of, had no such cause for 
interference. The practice, he was aware, 
had prevailed in many counties to a great 
extent; but he knew, also, that a very 
considerable degree of exaggeration had 
been used, in representing the interference 
of the clergy. 

Mr. L. Foster said, he was desirous of 
offering a few observations respecting the 
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allusion which had been made to the con- 
duct of his noble relative, as connected 
with the most extraordinary speech which 
had been just delivered. His right hon. 
friend had been particularly mistaken in 
two points; first, in considering lord Farn- 
ham to be the author of the proceeding 
which he called a crusade, and secondly 
in believing it to be a chimera. These 
assertions were both equally unfounded. 
It was only necessary to look to what had 
been the state of Ireland with respect to 
religious knowledge twenty years ago, and 
what was its present condition, to be satis- 
fied that the cause was as different a one 
as it possibly could be. At the period to 
which he alluded, there were only five 
hundred schools in Ireland. Now, as 
appeared by a report made in parliament, 
there were six thousand schools, in which 
the Scriptures were taught. Was it pos- 
sible that this could have happened with- 
out diffusing a great degree of religious 
knowledge, and exciting that curiosity 
which was its never-failing companion ? 
This had induced the people to seek “a 
reason for the faith which was in them,” 
and had given rise to that which the right 
hon. gentleman had called a religious 
crusade, and of which he had charged lord 
Farnham with being the author. He 
wished to add one word more, on his own 

authority, with regard to the supposed 
interference of his noble relative. His 
lordship had not volunteered his efforts to 
convert persons to the established faith. It 
was certainly true that a number of farmers 
had come to his house, for the purpose of 
consulting him as to whether they should 

renounce the Roman Catholic persuasion 

and adopt the Protestant belief. Lord 

Farnham, upon that occasion, did not ex- 

press any desire to that effect; on the 

contrary, he said, that he had no wish to 

interfere, and that the applicants had much 

better consult their clergy, as to the im- 

portant step they were about to take. His 

lordship did not tell these people, whether 

he thought they were right or wrong. All 

that he did was to protect those who ap- 

plied to him for advice, and who repre- 

sented that they were under a dangerous 

delusion from which they wished to he free. 
His noble relative certainly told_ those 
persons that if, after they had weighed the 
matter well, they still persisted, they should 
then receive the facilities they required. 
He wished to explain this affair, in order 
to set the public right with respect to the 
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art which lord Farnham had taken ; and 
he felt it the more incumbent to do so, 
because he was aware that the country 
would soon be in possession of the present 
discussion, through the medium of the 
published debates. 

Mr. James Grattan thought that the 
principle of fair play should be extended 
to both sides, The letter of J. K. L. 
might be unwise and inflammatory, but he 
thought it had been matched in violence 
by a speech which was lately delivered in 
Ireland by the noble lord whose motives 
had been advocated by the hon. gentle- 
man who last addressed the House. The 
hon. member read an extract from a news- 
paper of a speech purporting to be deli- 
vered by lord Farnham, at a bible meeting 
in Ireland, The first sentence of the ex- 
tract was to this effect—that notwith- 
standing all the efforts that had lately 
been made in Ireland to spread the light 
of the gospel over that benighted land, so 
strongly had bigotry and superstition taken 
root, owing to the control of the priests, 


that those efforts were likely to prove una- | 


vailing. The hon. gentleman said that 
the noble lord imputed to the Catholics a 
desire to subvert the established religion. 
The speech of the noble lord had been 
printed in London. If it was falsely as- 
cribed to him, let him deny it; but let us 
not impute censure to others, unless we 
were free from blame ourselves. Would 
to God that Ireland was all Protestant ; 
then parties would not be arrayed against 
each other as at present they were. Let 
them not seek to widen the differences 
that already unhappily existed by calum- 


niating each other in all the bitterness of | 
Unworthy motives had been | 
ascribed to the Catholic clergy; but he | 
knew so many instances of a contrary | 
nature, that he never would consent to. 
stigmatize them as a corrupt and intrigu- | 
In the parish where he resided | 
he knew a Catholic priest who for thirty | 


party spirit. 


ing body. 


years, had officiated with so much benefit 
to his flock, and so much credit to himself, 
that when he died he was lamented by 
persons of every religious persuasion. He 
knew also another priest whose loss was so 
deeply felt in the parish where he died, 
that several Protestant gentlemen had pro- 
posed that a subscription should be entered 
into, for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

Sir G. Hill observed, that as the peti- 
tioners had identified themselyes with the 
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Catholic association, he did not think 
them entitled to much attention. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that the situation 
which the petitioners held in the country 
was one of the first importance; and he 
had no doubt but that the power which 
they possessed was used for good purposes. 
It was a power, however, which was 
greater than it ought to be; because it 
was estranged from the law of the land. 
Would to God that the causes of animo- 
sity in Ireland were removed for ever, and 
that the distinction of sect was no longer 
in existence! Those who were excluded 
from the benefits of equal laws imagined 
that they were suffering for the sake of 
their religion; and they looked to that 
religion, instead of looking to the govern- 
ment of the country for aid and succour. 
He wished that the power held by the 
Catholic priesthood could be looked upon 
with more confidence; and that the Ca- 
tholics could place more reliance on their 
Protestant fellow subjects. The Catholics, 
indeed, looked to that House with a strong 
degree of hope. They looked also with 
confidence to the individual at the head of 
his majesty’s government in Ireland, who, 
they believed, would right their wrongs if 
he could. It was said, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops had identified themselves 
with the Catholic Association ; but he de- 
nied that they had done so. He looked upon 
the association with no very favourable 
eyes; but its origin and existence could be 
traced to the peculiar situation of Ireland. 
The association was the necessary conse- 
quence of the state in which the Catholics 
were placed. It was idle to think of 
crushing the only medium through which 
the Catholics of Ireland could be heard. 
They must have an organ to give expres- 
sion to their wrongs. The members of 
the association acted always upon the sys- 
tem of obtaining a hearing for their cause. 
Ile believed them to be in earnest in 
wishing for Catholic emancipation, al- 
though the contrary had been urged by 
theirenemies. He believed that the asso- 
ciation acted on a mistaken feeling, with 
regard to the means which they took to 
effect their object. They appeared to be 
in total error as to the nature of the Eng- 
lish people, in supposing that, by threats, 
they could frighten them into concession. 
It was not by menaces or intimidation that 
the people of this country were to be 
gained over. He denied that the Roman 
Catholic bishops had ever identified them- 
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selves with the proceedings of the asso- | less interest in the question. He preferred, 


ciation. In proof of which he would give 
an instance of their disinclination to act 
in conjunction with that body. It was 
well known that the association were, at 
one time, very desirous of originating a 
Catholic system of education in Ireland ; 
for which purpose they wished to apply a 
part of the funds which they derived from 
the rent. They applied to the Catholic 
bishops to sanction the proceeding; but 
those bishops declined giving their consent, 
observing, that they had already petitioned 
parliament for its sanction to a measure 


however, to reserve his opinions for the 
occasion, when he could state them more 
at length than it would be proper to do 
now. His object in rising was to present 
two petitions. The first was from the 
University of Oxford. The right hon. 
gentleman proceeded to read the substance 
of the petition, which prayed that no fur- 
| ther concessions might be made to the 
| Roman Catholics. The next petition 
which he should present, was attended 
with circumstances which claimed the 
| peculiar consideration of the House. It 


of the same nature, and that they should | came from the undersigned Protestant 
act disrespectfully towards the legislature | noblemen, gentlemen, and landed pro- 


if they did not await its decision. 


They | prietors of Ireland. 


He believed there 


therefore declined having any thing to do | were no less than one thousand two hun- 


with the association, as far as regarded | dred signatures attached to it. 
Knowing these facts, he | them were the names of several noblemen. 


this subject. 


Among 


conceived that the House ought to be put | and persons of the highest rank and sta- 
in possession of them, when unfounded | tion in Ireland, who were now discharging 
statements to the prejudice of the Catholic | their several duties as magistrates, grand 


bishops were brought forward. 

Sir George Hill said, he did not mean 
to infer that the Catholic bishops had 
identified themselves with the association. 
It was notorious, however, that the priest- 
hood generally, though perhaps not any 
of the petitioners, were guilty of meddling 
with matters out of their province. 

Mr. Van Homrigh, member for Drog- 
heda, defended the Catholic bishop, Dr. 
Curtis, from the charge of improperly in- 
terfering in matters of state. There could 
not be a more loyal man than Dr. Curtis ; 
who, in fact, owed his appointment to the 
good opinion of the duke of Wellington. 
The hon, gentleman proceeded further to 
observe, that at a dinner lately given by a 
distinguished nobleman at which Dr. Curtis 
was present, the memory of his royal 
highness the duke of York being proposed, 


annually. 


jurors, &c. The names of twenty-seven 
peers were also attached to it; and he 
| was sure he should not overstate the 
‘amount of property in the possession of 
the petitioners, when he said that it could 
not be less than 1,000,0002. sterling, 
He had a personal knowledge 
of several of the petitioners; and he would 


/ appeal to any who differed from him in 


opinion as to the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, whether any set of men could be 
found of greater worth, credit, and in- 
tegrity. When he stated that twenty- 
seven Irish peers had signed this petition, 


ihe might add, that every man whose 


Dr. Curtis made an eloquent speech, in | 


which he eulogized the virtues of the de- 
ceased prince, and lamented the language 
made use of, against his royal highness, 
by certain members of the association. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that before he 
came down to the House, he had formed 
a resolution not to express any opinion on 
the subject now under discussion. He 
should, therefore, cautiously abstain from 
offering any remarks at present on a ques- 
tion that was appointed for discussion on 
an early day. If, however, he carefully 
abstained from entering upon topics that 
would soon be discussed, he hoped no one 
would suppose that, on that account, he felt 








name was attached to it was a resident 
land-owner. Every one who did not come 
within that class, however high his rank 
or fortune, was excluded trom joining in 
this petition. No persons were more in- 
terested in the welfare of Ireland than the 
petitioners. Nota sentence in the peti- 
tion could be traced to any hostile feeling. 
No acerbity of language was used. The 
petitioners merely prayed for a continu- 
ance of the laws by which Roman Catho- 
lics were excluded from power; and they 
proceeded to state the grounds on which 
they conceived that continuance neces- 
sary. He was glad to be selected as the 
channel through which this petition was 
to be presented to the House. He could 
not look at the names subscribed to it, 
without recollecting how many of them 
deserved well of their country, on account 
of the public services which they had ren- 
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dered to it as magistrates ; and how many 
of them were entitled to the admiration 
and respect of al! those who came in con- 
tact with them in private life, on account 
of their many amiable and valuable quali- 
ties. He was, therefore, grateful to them 
for having selected -him as the organ to 
make their wishes known to the Commons 
House of Parliament on this all-important 
subject. 

Lord Nugent presented the petition of 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, 
praying to be relieved from the legal dis- 
abilities under which they laboured at 
present. In presenting it, the noble lord 
stated, that upon several previous occa- 
sions he had presented to the House peti- 
tions from that portion of his majesty’s 
subjects which had now intrusted him 
again with the duty of representing their 
case to Parliament, and as they had no 
new grievance to complain of, they had 
not introduced any new matter into the 
substance of their petition. That petition 
was signed by twenty-three thousand per- 
sons, and might, had it been deemed 
necessary, have been still more numerous- 
ly signed. He did not, however, press it 
on the consideration of the House, so 
much on account of the numbers who had 
signed it, as on account of the injustice 
under which they suffered. If, instead of 
being the petition of the Catholic aris- 
tocracy and proprietary of the country, 
the petition had been the petition of but 
one individual, and that individual of the 
obscurest description, he should have felt 








it to be his duty to call the attention of | 
. . . . | 
parliament to the singular grievances | 


under which he described himself to 
labour. The petitioners, however, deserv- 
ed the regard of the House, on account 


of their being distinguished by their rank, | 


their property, their learning, and their 
unwearied and unimpeached loyalty. 


They said, that the restrictions were im- | 
posed upon them originally under false | 


pretences and for false objects, and were 


now continued under pretences and for | 


objects equally false. They desired the 
House to consider the question of eman- 
cipation, not as an Irish but as a British 
question ; and requested him to state to 


it, that they had put forth two declara- | 


tions, which were appended to their peti- 
tion, one containing an explanation of 
the manner in which they paid allegiance 
to the king, and another containing an 
explanation of their religious tenets, as 


| 
} 
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far as they affected their politics. The 
originals of those declarations were placed 
in the British Museum, where the original 
charter, which secured the liberties of Eng- 
land was also placed, signed by the ances- 
tors of some of the very men whose names 
were subscribed to the present petition. 
The petitioners stated, that they came 
before the new parliament with a sanguine 
hope, that their complaints would be lis- 
tened to, and their grievances redressed. 
They acknowledged with gratitude the 
justice which they had already met with 
from the House of Commons, and added, 
that their confidence in it was increased 
by a knowledge acquired during the late 
elections of the increase of liberal feelings 
in all parts of England. They asked to 
be relieved from the consequences of the 
bloody Popery code, which had been 
originally enacted without reason, and was 
now retained without necessity. They 
prayed for emancipation, not only for 
themselves, but for every species of dis- 
senters from the Established Church, who 
were liable to any disqualifications on 
account of their religious tenets. 

The Petition was brought up and read ; 
setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners beg leave to re- 
present that, on the opening of the first 
session of Parliament, they feel it their 
duty to renew the application they have 
more than once successfully made to the 
House, to pass a Bill for the repeal of the 
penal and disabling Laws under which 
they yet labour; that they worship the 
same God, are liege subjects to the same 
King, and live under and acknowledge 
the same Constitution as the House; the 
friends of the country are theirs; her 
enemies are theirs; in her fleets and ar- 
mies they render her important services ; 
to her support they essentially contribute ; 
there is no class of British subjects upon 
whose attachment and active co-operation 
the House themselves have greater re- 
liance; that the Petitioners have beheld, 
and continue to behold, with unspeakable 
satisfaction, the steady and regular ad- 
vance which the cause of Catholic eman- 
cipation has made, and is making, in the 
public mind; during the late election, 
attempts were made to prejudice the 
electors against them and their friends, 
by the cry of ‘no Popery;’ but the 
places in which it served those who used 
it were few; in several it was received with 
the most marked disdain; may every dis- 
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ingenuous artifice of controversy, by whom 
or against whomsoever used, and every 
measure that tends to disunite, to keep up 
animosity, or to prejudice one portion of 
subjects against another, similarly fail! 
that the Petitioners have declared, and 
they again declare, that they bear ani- 
mosity to no individual of any commu- 
nion, sect, or party; that they embrace 
all their countrymen and fellow-subjects, 
whatever be their religious denomination, 
as friends and brethren; and that they 
most sincerely and fervently wish to sce 
them all united in the participation of 
every civil right and blessing which they 
solicit for themselves; that they have al- 
ways been willing to lay before the public, 
in the fullest and most explicit manner, 
all their religious doctrines, and to dis- 
claim every anti-civil or anti-social prin- 
ciple imputed to them; for this purpose 
they have often referred to authentic do- 
cuments, in which their religious tenets 
are to be found, and have often printed, 
published, and circulated them; and that 
among these documents are the answers 
of the Foreign Universities to the ques- 
tions suggested by Mr. Pitt; that very 
recently (the Petitioners now mention a 
fact to which they most earnestly solicit 
the attention of the House) an exposition 
of their religious principles, framed by 
the English and Scottish Catholic Pre- 
lates, has been laid before the public ; 
that they have presented copies of this 
declaration to his most exccllent Majesty, 
to his illustrious Brothers, to the Cabinet 
Ministers, to the Prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, and St. Andrew’s; and 
that they have deposited the original in 
the British Museum; they respectfully 
take leave to annex a copy of it to their 
present Petition, and to refer to it as a 
full and explicit exposition of the religious 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, on points 
therein mentioned ; together with this De- 
claration, they have extensively circulated 
among their Protestant fellow country- 
men, an Address, expressing their ad- 
herence to it, calculated, to the best of 
their judgment, to remove any unfavour- 
able impression existing in their minds, 
respecting their civil and social principles, 
and laying before them a brief statement 
of the grievances which the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain suffer by the 
present state of the penal laws beyond 
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any other class of his. Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects ; they beg leave to annex 
a copy of that Address also, to their 
humble Petition ; they further request the 
House to consider the progress of public 
opinion on the Continent in favour of 
civil and religious liberty; they beg leave 
to mention, that the late Marquess of 
Londonderry announced in the House of 
Commons, in the debate on the Catholic 
Relief Bill, on the 28th day of February, 
1821, ‘ that the only one question upon 
which the Congress of Vienna were unani- 
mous, was that of doing away with dis- 
tinctions and preferences on account of 
religion ;’ that it has always been asserted 
by their countrymen, that in wise, good, 
and liberal councils our country has taken 
the lead, and directed the opinion of the 
world ; will this appear in her perpetuating 
Laws which all allow to have been enact- 
ed during a national delirium; by all the 
feelings which bind the House to their 
country and their countrymen; by every 
reason which makes it wise to consolidate 
their interests, to extinguish disunion, and 
annihilate discontent among them; by the 


justice and humanity which every Govern- 


ment owes to every class of subjects; by 
the undeniable truth, that equal openings 
and equal rewards are due, by the Laws 
of God and man, to equal industry and 
equal merit; and above all, by the sacred 
precept of the God of all Christians, that 
‘all things which you would that men 
should do to you, you should do also to 
them :’ as Roman Catholics suffering un- 
der the operation of unjust and oppressive 
laws; and as British subjects, jealous of 
the fair reputation of their country, which 
these Laws disgrace; the Petitioners most 
earnestly pray the House to take their 
case into their consideration, and to pass 
a Bill which, by repealing every Law 
which imposes any declaration, oath, or 
test, relating to religious opinions as a 
qualification for holding civil office, or 
enjoying civil rights, may relieve them 
from every penalty and disability yet re- 
maining in force against them, and may 
wipe away the stigma of intolerance which 
now attaches to their country.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Grant to tHE DuKxet anp Ducness 
or Crarence.] On the order of the 
day tor the second reading of the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence’s Annuity Bill, 

Sir R. Heron observed, that the duke 
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of Clarence ought to be satisfied with 
what the country had already done for 
him. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, “ That the 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months.” 

Mr. £. Davenport seconded the mo- 
tion. When the distress which prevailed 
in the manufacturing towns was con- 
sidered, ministers came, he thought, with 
a very bad grace to propose a grant of this 
nature. There was one contingency not 
provided for by the bill. Suppose his 
majesty should contract another matrimo- 
nial alliance [a laugh]. What then was 
to become of this 9,000/. a year. Such 
an occurrence was not at all improbable ; 
though it might form a very good joke to 
the gentlemen on the other side, though, as 
he thought, not a very decorous one. 
The duke’s salary had already been in- 
creased several times upon the ground of 
the high price of provisions. 

Mr. Wells said, he could not conscien- 
tiously approve of any addition to the 
salary of the duke of Clarence. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he would 
not object to a liberal allowance to every 
branch of the royal family. Notwith- 
standing the distress felt throughout the 
country, he would not now oppose a grant 
for that purpose ; but he looked upon the 
present proposition as one of the most ill- 
timed measures that was ever submitted 
to parliament. The very day it was intro- 
duced, the House had heard from the 
right hon. gentleman a most gloomy de- 
scription of the condition of the people. 
In his magisterial capacity, upwards of 
eighty persons had been summoned before 
him for non-payment of church and poor 
rates, which could not be enforced against 
more than ten. He was astonished that 
the right hon. gentleman should have 
courage to make the proposition on 
the very evening when a committee of 
emigration was moved for, to provide means 
for sending the industrious but distressed 
people out of the country. 

Mr. Monck described the various sources 


of the duke’s income, and contended that | 
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rupt? It was a mean and scandalous 
waste of the public money. If he could 
lay on the table of the House accounts of 
the distress occasioned by taxation, he 
could prove that, for the 9,0002. proposed, 
fifteen thousand persons had been turned 
out of their homes. 

The House divided: For the Second 
Reading 128: For the Amendment 39. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 5. 


Caruotic Emancipation — Irisu 
Vestries.| Lord King said, he had a 
petition intrusted to him by the Catholics 
of Ireland ; and, as it related to the state 
in which they were placed with respect to 
the church of Ireland, he had been un- 
willing to present it before he saw an 
Irish prelate in the House. The petition 
complained of the exactions which were 
practised on the property of the Catholics 
at the will and pleasure of Protestants, 
for Protestant purposes, and with very 
little check given to them by those who 
had the power to control such proceedings. 
The petition stated the grievances the Ca- 
tholic suffered from being obliged to pay 
sums of money, levied by vestries, where 
Protestants voted away the money, nine- 
teen-twentieths of which were paid by 
Catholics; Catholics being excluded by 
law from voting at vestries on a great 
many occasions. The petition stated, that 
the church of Ireland was the richest pri- 
meval Christian church in the world; the 
people the poorest and most wretched in 
any country. The number that professed 
the faith of the Established Church was 
comparatively the smallest in any country 
in the world which was burthened with an 
established church. The petition went on 
to state the injustice of persons being al- 
lowed to tax others, while the classes who 
paid the money had no control whatsoever 
over them. Tie was aware of an act being 
passed professing to be for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics, as assessed by Protest- 
ant vestries. That act, however, so far 
from being a relief, was an aggravation of 


his royal highness had already a sufficien- | the evil, Whether this was true or not 


cy to support his dignity. The additional | 
allowance was most unseemly in the pre- | 


sent state of public distress. 
Mr. Hume wished io ask the right hon. 


gentleman how, as an honest man, he | 
could propose such a vote, when he must | 
know that as a financier, he was bank- | dition which few Catholics, he was afraid, 





he could not say; but that was the opi- 
nion of those who stated that they were 
aggrieved. Certainly, Catholics were, in a 
great many cases, excluded from being pre- 
sent at vestrics. It was true that they had 
a right of appeal; but, coupled with a con- 
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were enabled to comply with; namely, 
sureties of 1002. each, to answer any costs 
that might be given against the appellant. 
In order that their lordships might see 
that the petitioners did not complain with- 
out reason, he would read to them some 
of the exactions practised on the Catholics, 
which would appear quite incredible, had 
they not been sanctioned by the authority 
of a parliamentary return. He thought 
their lordships would be astonished at some 
of the items. In the parish of St. Thomas, 
Dublin, at a vestry composed of Protest- 
ants, voting away money that was paid by 
the Catholics, the following were charges, 
year after year, that were exacted from the 
Catholics:—for wine to the sacrament, 
28/., for a sextoness 301, for a sexton 301., 
for a beadle 207. There was, besides, an 
extraordinary compensation made to the 
rey. Mr. Field, and the rev. Mr. Copland, 
for attending early service, of 50/. each. 
Two women were also paid for attending 
early service ; so that it would appear that 
the vestry was first of all forced to pay the 
preachers for their attendance, and after- 
wards to buy a congregation to hear them. 
The two women hada yearly stipend allowed 
them for attending as well as the clergy- 
man; and thus their lordships might go on 
year after year, for as sure as the saine 
sum was charged for the clergyman attend- 
ing, so sure were the two old women paid 
for their attendance. And it was the 
same with the sacramental wine. Every 
year 28/, was charged for that article; 
it would seem, therefore, that there was 
no falling off in the number of the com- 
municants. He would now take another 
parish. In that parish he found that 1502, 
was charged for compensation for early 
service: there was paid to the organist 
70/.; to Margaret Ryan, gallery keeper, 
20/.; to assistant gallery-keeper 20/. ; to 
the vestry-keeper 297.; to the organ- 
blower, 202. ; for sacramental wine, 
20/. In another parish, 597. 11s. 8d. was 
charged for the sacramental wine. He 
thought such a charge quite enormous. 
In Dublin, the diocese was charged with 
the expense of repairing the cathedral. 
In England, it was both the law and the 
practice to pay for the repairs of the ca- 
thedral out of the property of the cathedral. 
But in Ireland the cathedrals were thrown 
upon the parish. In the diocese of Wa- 


terford, in the union of Trinity, there was 
this item: 
cathedral, 


for repairing the roof of the 
2201., levied by the vestry, and 
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paid for by the Catholics. He would now 
go to another cathedral, that of Lismore. 
In 1812, 95. was paid for repairing the 
cathedral gates ; in 1813, 100/.; in 1814, 
1227, 8s. 1ld.; in 1815, 511.3 in 1816, 
1007. ; and in the year 1817, 202. What 
did their lordships think the expense of 
repairing these gates amounted to ?—to a 
sum of no less than 4882. Michael Angelo 
had said that the gates of a celebrated 
church in Florence were so beautiful that 
they were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 
He did not know whether the gates of Lis- 
more cathedral were equal to those famous 
gates in Florence, but he thought it was 
the highest price ever paid for gates in the 
world. These expenses were paid for by 
the parish, nineteen-twentieths of which 
were composed of Catholics. He would 
now take another diocese, that of Cork. 
Ilere the items were as follows :—Paid to 
the parish clerk, 20. ; for singing anthems, 
341. 2s.; for instructing the boys, 22/.; 
for the sacramental wine, 22/.; and to 
parish clerk for evening attendance, 341. ; 
as if he had not enough already ; for wash- 
ing the church linen, 92. 2s.; for candles 


for the church, 301. All this sounded 
most extraordinary to English ears. In 


the diocese of Elfin there was paid for re- 

pairs done by order of the bishop, 220/. 

Cash paid to the bishop for outlay by him 
two sums of 50/., and one of 332. From 
these charges it appeared to him, that the 
vestries imitated a certain assembly, which 
never made the expenses it had to vote as 
small but as great as possible. The ves- 
tries were to be sure but a very humble 
imitation. A person once went into that 
assembly, and he thought it a very strange 
place, in which very strange things were 
done. One man handed up a paper, and 
mumbled a few unintelligible words over 
it, which he afterwards found to be a vote 
of some millions. Soa Protestant carpen- 
ter hands up toa Protestant mason an es- 
timate of necessary repairs, and they get 
a very good job between them. and it turns 
out that there is a very large sum to be 
paid. One reason that was given why so 
few Catholics attended the vestries was, 
the general satisfaction their proceedings 
had given. How far that was the case, 
vould appear from the opinion of those 
who were interested in the matter; who 
stated, thatasmall proportion of the parish, 
an interested minority, was enabled to 
tax, to a great amount, the majority who 
were composed of Catholics. It was most 
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unconstitutional to take money from a man 
without his own consent. It was nothing 
less than downright robbery. That, how- 
ever, was but a part of the mischief. Ifa 
man appealed to the sessions, he must do 
twothings. He must employ a good prac- 
tical lawyer, and he must find two sure- 
ties bound in 1002. each to answer for the 
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siderable had been referred to. He meant 
the sacramental elements. But the noble 
lord must be aware, that when there was 
any surplus of those elements, it was di- 
rected by the rubric to be given to the 
poor. Now, as there was no poor-laws in 
freland, it was probable that, on that ac- 





costs. The noble lord moved, that the | 
| of the church would thereby be enabled to 


petition be read. 


The Bishop of Chester observed, that | 


many of the things complained of by the 
petitioners, if they were objectionable, 
might equally be made a subject of com- 
plaint in England. He certainly did not 
feel himself called upon to defend the 
particular acts referred to, or to sup- | 
port Protestants in making exactions on 
Roman Catholics. It must be allowed, 
that it appeared hard in principle, that so 
large a majority of persons as that de- 
scribed in the petition, should possess no 
countervailing power to protect their in- 
terests. If they had no such protection 
already, he had no hesitation in saying 
that some alteration was necessary. With 
regard to vestry jobs, he confessed that, 
from his own experience in England, he 
must say that they were more frequent 
than, for the interest of the church, they 
ought to be. He had taken the pains to 
look through the ponderous volume to 
which the noble lord had referred, and he 
must express his opinion, that, consider- 
ing the vast number of returns, the in- 
stances of abuse appeared to be extremely 
few. There were one or two points in the 
noble lord’s speech which he should take 
the liberty of adverting to. As to the 
remark made on the sum of 50/. a-year 
being charged for each of two clergymen 
for performing morning service, he wished 
the noble lord to recollect that no clergy- 
man was bound by law to perform divine 
service more than twice aday. When, 
however, a parish was large, it was usual 
to engage a clergyman for morning ser- 
vice, which was performed at six o’clock, 
and surely the noble lord would not con- 
sider 50/, a-year too much for that duty. 
In such cases the churchwardens proposed 
a stipend to be given for the morning ser- 
vice; and that. stipend was generally a 
small one. The same course was followed 
in many English churches, as in St. 
James’s and other parishes in the metro- 
polis. To this item of expense he under- 
stood the Catholics did not object. Ano- | 
ther item of expense which was very con- 





count, the charge for wine was greater than 
it otherwise would be, because the almoner 


relieve proper objects. With regard to 
the two old women who were stated to be 
paid for attending morning service, it must 


_ be observed, that there were in every place 


| sary offices. 
| vices. 


‘charge for those two women. 


of worship persons who opened the pews, 
lighted the candles, and did other neces- 
They were the servants of 
the church, and were paid for their ser- 
T his, he had no doubt, would be 
found to be the case, on examining the 
As to the 
salary of the organists, he doubted if that 
was, or ever had been, objected to, by the 
Roman Catholics. He knew that in a 
parish in Dublin, in 1812, nine-pence had 
been collected from 1,800 houses for de- 
fraying this expense, but the trouble to 
the collector was so great, that the Roman 
Catholics agreed among themselves to 
give 701. a-year. In 1819, several sala- 
ries were raised by the Roman Catholics 
from 40/. to 50/. a-year. In 1820, 107. 
a-year was added to the salary of the clerk 
in the parish he had alluded to; and the 
addition probably might be for instructing 
children to sing anthems. With respect 
to the Roman Catholics attending ves- 
tries, he was aware that they had not the 
right of voting or of opposing the vote 
which might be come to; but it appeared 
that their opinion was always attended 
to. The Roman Catholics were, indeed, 
generally consulted on such subjects; 
and if they had not so been in the 
instance alluded to, it was probable that 
their voices would, before now, have been 
heard beyond the narrow confines of their 
own parish. He was ready to acknowledge 
that there might be some cases of hard- 
‘ship; but it did not appear that the ac- 
tual abuses had been such as to induce 
‘the Catholics generally to complain ; and, 
as far as he could learn, the Catholics 
had been no less liberal than their Pro- 
| testant brethren in remunerating the ser- 
| Vices in question. 

| Lord Clifden observed, that when the 
churches of Ireland were, in the reign of 
| Henr y 8th, and his successor, Elizabeth, 
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taken from the Catholics and given to the 
Protestants, they were in good repair; but 
they had since been suffered to fall into 
decay. Every man, acquainted with Ire- 
land, knew that he could not ride the dis- 
tance of three miles without seeing a 
church in ruins. _ Now, however, a fancy 
had been taken to build churches; but it 
was yery unreasonable that the Catholics 
should be compelled to pay for the re- 
building of churches, which the Protest- 
ants had allowed to go to ruin. 

The Earl of Limerick in reply to the ob- 
servations that the funds of the cathedrals 
ought to pay the expenses of their repairs, 
said, that in Ireland the cathedrals were, 
in many instances, parish churches, and 
that, therefore, the charges for repairing 
them fell on the parish. 

Lord King, having been appealed to by 
the right reverend prelate, on the subject 
of the charge for the expense of morning 
service, must say, that 50/. certainly was 
not too much in England for Protestant 
purposes ; but that 150/. was far too much 
in Ireland for performing that service for a 
comparatively small number of Protestants. 

Lord Strangford, without intending to 
follow the noble lord through his items, 
said, it happened to be in his power to 
answer him on one point. He was in 
Ireland last Easter twelvemonth. He then 
went to the church of St. Thomas, Dublin, 
to the morning service, when so far from 
there being only two old women present, 
there were, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, four hundred persons in the church, 
and afterwards that number was increased 
to eight hundred communicants. 
being the fact, what became of the asser- 
tion of the necessity of paying two old 
women to attend the morning service ? 
And what became of the supposed enormity 
of the charge of 287. for wine, when eight 
hundred communicants were assembled on 
this ocasion. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





WOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 5. 


Roman Catrnoric Cxaims.] After 
numerous Petitions had been presented, 
both for and against the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose, to bring for- 
ward the motion of which he had given 
notice. In bringing this great question 
before the House, he felt, he trusted, a 


This | 
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proper sense of the difficulties that were 
personal to him on the occasion. He was 
fortunate, however, in one respect; namely, 
which was the period of time at which this 
duty had devolved upon him, The subject 
had been brought forward at different 
times, and certainly under far more un- 
favourable circumstances than at present 
existed. When he recollected, that the 
cause of the Catholics had received the 
sanction of the most eminent men of the 
country; when he recollected that it had 
been supported by Burke, by Fox, by Pitt, 
by Sheridan, and “last, not least,” by 
Grattan; when he recollected that almost 
every individual distinguished for his in- 
tellect had added his authority to the great 
mass of opinion in its favour—it appeared 
to him, that that man must be possessed 
of singular confidence who, without the 
most mature deliberation, and the most 
profound reflection, and also without the 
means and the ability to account for and 
justify his conviction, could make up his 
mind against such a weight of authority, 
to resist the motion with which he should 
have the honour to conclude. It should, 
too, be recollected, that however these 
great men differed upon almost all other 
subjects—however they might have been 
at variance respecting other points of 
policy,—they were all unanimous upon 
this. Many of them were in situations in 
which ambition, be it good or be it bad, 
operated as a powerful incitement on their 
minds; but, on this subject, where there 
was no alloy of ambition in the motive by 
which they wre actuated, where the 
course they were pursuing was the reverse 
of popular, where they had to stem the 
tide of long-established prejudices, they 
risked every other consideration, and ad- 
vocated a cause, from advocating which 
they could hope for no advantage, except 
the gratification of their own feeling of the 
importance, the justice, and the policy of 
the concession. Their authority was there- 
fore doubled. It was not merely the au- 
thority of their intellect; it was also the 
authority of their conviction of what was 








due to a sense of right, the public good, 
{and the best interests of the country at 
ilarge. It must be, moreover, considered, 
| that the great men to whom he had alluded 
| had removed the principal difficulties by 
which the question had been environed. 
They had dispelled the clouds of ignorance ; 
they had turned the current of misrepre-~ 
} sentation; they had left the legislature tg 
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follow the dictates of pure reason, unen- 
cutmbered by that learned lore which it had 
required the efforts of their extraordinary 
“ee to remove. Such had been their 
abours; so that, at the present day, the 
question was reduced to one of a plain, 
simple, common-sense, practical nature. 
At the same time, and while he described 
the authority by which the cause of the 
Catholics had been sustained, it must not 
be forgotten, that their claims rested on 
the strong and solid foundation—if good 
faith was a strong and solid foundation—- 
of a treaty; as well as on considerations 
of reason, justice, policy, and expediency. 
He hoped he should be able to describe 
the true grounds on which the question 
stood. But, before he entered into any 
examination of them, he implored the 
House to come to the discussion with 
mirids free from all those feelings of irrita- 
tion and prejudice, which, he was sorry to 
observe, of a late occasion, seemed to be 
but too prevalent. He intreated them to 
lay aside all personal feeling,—to forget all 
inferiot and angry topics—and not to sub- 
stitute the conduct of individuals for argu- 
ment, in considering the wisdom of the 
great and important measure upon which 
they were now called upon to determine. 
Every candid man must be disposed to 
admit that—where the passions, had been 
long and strongly excited—where expecta- 
tions had been long and painfully delayed 
—where interests of the greatest magnitude 
were at stake, occurrences might and 
must occasionally take place, that all must 
lament. Much had been done, and 
still more had been said, which no man 
could go the length of justifying; and, 
although, perhaps, less had been done and 
said, than, under such circumstances, might 
have been expected, yet there was no 
doubt much which was deeply to be de- 
plored. All these considerations, how- 
ever, would, he trusted, be allowed to 
merge in the merits of the great and im- 
portant question, on which the House had 
now to pronounce ; and, from a deliberate 
examination of which, he trusted they 
would not be turned by the influence of 
interests comparatively unimportant, and 
unbecoming topics of discussion. The hon. 
member for the county of Derry had, the 
other evening, told the House, that he 
would this night open the first page of a 
new history of Ireland. He trusted in 
God, that the new history of Ireland would 
not be like the old one ; he hoped that it 
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would not be “ atrox preeliis, discors sedi- 


tionibus ;” but that it would bea history of 
peace, and conciliation, and safety, and 
happiness, to all parties [hear, hear !}. 

It had frequently been objected to the 
Catholics, that their religion was incon- 
sistent with civil liberty ; and many men, 
otherwise of liberal minds, possessed with 
that opinion, opposed any further conces- 
sion to them. But, who that called to 
mind the conduct of our Catholic fore- 
fathers—of those men of great renown to 
whom we were itidebted for the civil liberty 
which we enjoyed—but must concur in 
lamenting, that names which rendered 
illustrious every page of our history— 
names without spot or stain of any kind— 
should, at the present day, stand as the 
appellations of a proscribed race? While 
we boasted of the institutions for which we 
were indebted to their glorious efforts— 
institutions which no true Englishman 
would surrender but with life—institutions 
which, while they constituted our own 
security and happiness, were the admira- 
tion of the world—we withheld justice 
from the descendants of their immortal 
founders. When the House recollected, 
that even under all the disadvantages and 
disabilities under which the Catholics of 
the present day laboured, they never failed 
us in the hour of peril and of combat ; 
when they recollected that many of the 
names of the heroes of Cressy and Agin- 
court, were also the names of the heroes 
of Waterloo—the name of Howard came 
at once strongly on his memory—when 
they also recollected, that the Catholics 
disclaimed the imputations of subservience 
to a foreign power which had been cast 
upon them; when they recollected the 
conduct of our Catholic forefathers to- 
wards that power to which the Catholics 
of the present day were supposed to be 
slavishly submissive—he thought they 
would feel ashamed of any longer with- 
holding from them a full participation in 
the civil rights of their countrymen. Let 
the House only look at the reign of Edward 
Ist, when the pope endeavoured to inter- 
fere with the temporal concerns of England; 
and when that monarch replied, that he 
would not admit of any interference in his 
kingdom, on the part of the See of Rome. 
On that occasion, the barons of England 
wrote a letter to the pope, of which he 
had brought a copy with him to the House, 
although he would not trouble them by 
reading more than one or two sentences ; 
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which, however, could leave no doubt on 
the mind of any impartial man, that the 
Catholics of that period were not so sub- 
missive to the papal authority as they were 
represented to be. Here was then, direct 
authority to show that the subserviency of 
Catholics to the pope was unfounded ; 
that this necessary state of slavery did not 
in fact exist. The following was the ex- 
tract from the annals to which he alluded : 
— And that the said king Edward had 
suppressed all the Scotch bishops, and 
held them under subjection to him, against 
the constitution of the Catholic church in 
general, and the See of Rome in particular.” 
The king, by the advice of his parliament, 
returned this answer to that part of the 
letter wherein the pope commanded Ed- 
ward to send his proctors and messengers 
to the court of Rome, to show what right 
he had to claim the realm of Scotland— 
“‘ That he did not think fit. to say any thing 
to it himself, but that the whole barony 
of England would write to his holiness, 
that their king could not act in that man- 
ner, nor refer a right which was so clear 
and open to the doubtful judgment of 
another court.” However, the king him- 
self thought proper to dissemble his anger 
against the holy father; and accordingly 
answered the pope’s letter in a very sub- 
missive manner, “ Neither have the kings 
of England, in their said kingdom, ever 
submitted their rights, in temporals, to any 
ecclesiastical or secular court ; have never 
answered to them, nor ought to answer, 
but have inviolably observed to keep up 
the free pre-eminence, state, and dignity 
of the said kingdom at all times. Whence, 
upon a due deliberation, and treating 
upon the contents of your memorable 
letter, the common and unanimous con- 
sent of all and singular was, is, and will 
be, God willing, for ever—that our afore- 
said lord the king ought not to answer 
judicially before you, nor submit his rights 
over the realm of Scotland, nor any other 
of his temporal rights whatever, to your 
doubtful judgment. Neither has he any 
reason to send his messengers or proctors 
to plead for him in your presence; par- 
ticularly when the premises will most 
manifestly tend to the disiaheriting the 
right of the English crown, and its royal 
dignity, and the utter subversion of the 
state of the said kingdom; and be a pre- 
judice to our liberties, customs, and pater- 
nal laws, the observation and defence of 
which we stand obliged by our oaths to 
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defend; and which, by the help of God, 
we will with all our power and strength 
maintain; neither shall we in anywise 
permit, as we can and ought to hinder, 
such unaccustomed doings; nor shall we 
suffer our aforesaid lord the king in any 
manner to attempt to do, if he would, 
such undue, prejudicial, and heretofore 
unheard of actions. Therefore, we humbly 
and reverently beseech your holiness, that 
you would kindly permit our sovereigt 
lord the king, (who amongst other princes 
of the earth, shows himself a true Catholic, 
and devoted to the See of Rome), to pos- 
sess quietly all his rights, liberties, cus- 
toms, and laws, without diminution or 
disturbance. In testimony of which we 
have put our seals to these presents, as 
well for ourselves as for the whole com- 
munity of the aforesaid realm of England.” 
This quotation was, he thought, conclu- 
sive, that no such servitude necessarily 
attached to the connexion between the 
British Catholics and the See of Rome. 
With respect to the disqualifications 
under which the Roman Catholics at 
present laboured, it was right to call to 
mind the times and circumstances in which 
these disqualifications originated. It was 
obvious to every man conversant in the 
history of the country, that the real or 
pretended cause of such disqualifications 
had long ceased to exist. There was no 
pretence, therefore, founded upon their 
past infliction, for their prolonged continu- 
ance. The original causes, preposterous 
as some of them were, had yet a feasible 
motive, as well as prospective purpose. It 
would be recollected, that these penal 
laws had their origin in the heat, the ani- 
mosity, and contention, which sprung out 
of what was called the Popish Plot. Of 
that plot, at this time of day, little would 
be attempted to be said. Abandoned as 
was the recollection of that story now, he 
yet did not pretend to say, that the patriots 
of the time had no reason to be suspicious, 
even very and justly apprehensive, of the 
king then on the throne; who was known 
to them to be a traitor to his crown and 
people, and the mean and subservient pen- 
sioner of the king of France. In those 
times also, the religion and liberty of the 
country were, from a variety of then exist- 
ing causes, inseparably united: the medi- 
tated attack upon the one was intended to 
be used as the means of subverting the 
other. In such a state of things, one 
could not be surprised that the best men 
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should hurry each other into excesses, 
which, looked at in cooler and different 
times, were of a questionable aspect, and 
fraught with consequences carrying with 
them the elements and the measures of 
very doubtful justice. When it was recol- 
lected, that the party spirit of that period 
brought so good, so just, and so virtuous 
a man as lord Russell to the block; when 
it was recollected that the disqualifications 
of the Catholics were attributable to the 
same description of feelings to which the 
shedding of that noble blood was to be 
ascribed; when it was recollected that 
within a short period from the present 
moment, parliament had reviewed and 
reversed the attainder of that innocent and 
unfortunate nobleman, lord Stafford ; and 
when it was recollected that by that act 
the legislature deliberately acknowledged 
the injustice of the times in which the 
Catholic disqualifications originated; he 
trusted that it would not be too much to 
ask the House, especially after the deci- 
sions of three preceding Houses of Com- 
mons, to think of some little reparation, 
some attempt at recompense, to the 
descendants of those who were so unjustly 
used ; some effort to rescue the country 
from the stigma which that usage had im- 
pressed upon it. 

With respect to the present claims of 
the Catholics of Ireland, he begged leave 
to say, that he thought the House was 
bound by considerations of good faith to 
grant them. He alluded to the treaty of 
Limerick. When he had formerly assert- 
ed that, in his opinion, the Catholics of 
Ireland were entitled by the treaty of 
Limerick to the enjoyment of a full par- 
ticipation in all the civil rights of the 
community, the right hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
said, that he put a different interpretation 
upon the stipulations of that treaty, which 
appeared to him not to extend to public 
rights, but to be confined merely to private 
property; and had also intimated, that if 
it did extend to public rights, he would cer- 
tainly give the Catholics the benefit of the 
treaty. Now, he entreated the right hon. 
gentleman’s attention to the words of the 
treaty itself; and if words had any meaning, 
if he admitted the binding nature of a trea- 
ty, he must clearly have the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s vote. These were the words of the 
first article of that treaty—‘‘ The Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such 
privileges in the exercise of their religion 
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as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of king 
Charles 2nd ; and their majesties, as soon 
as their affairs will permit them to summon 
a parliament in this kingdom, will endea- 
vour to procure the said Roman Catholics 
such further security, in that particular, 
as may preserve them from any disturb- 
ance upon the account of their said re- 
ligion.” The second article, after secur- 
ing their property, says, ‘‘ And their own 
and every of their heirs, shall hold, possess, 
and enjoy, all and every their estates 
of freehold and inheritance ; and all the 
rights, titles, and interests, privileges and 
immunities, which they and every, or any 
of them, hold, enjoy or were rightfully and 
lawfully entitled in the reign of king 
Charles 2nd or any time since, by the 
laws and statutes that were in force in the 
said reign.” Now, he apprehended, that 
in the reign of Charles 2nd Catholic peers 
sat in the Irish parliament. Here was an 
expressed stipulation for the benefit of the 
Catholics generally. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, across the 
table, that the stipulations of the treaty 
did not refer to the Catholics generally ; 
but only to those who were resident in 
Limerick, or any other garrison then in 
the possession of the Irish. 

Sir Francis Burdett continued. He 
said, he entertained a very different 
opinion of the interpretation of thai treaty. 
Odd, indeed, would it be, if those who 
held out longest in arms, and therefore, 
did the greatest extent of mischief to the 
ruling powers, should yet be considered 
to be the most entitled to peculiar grace 
and favour. It was, however, quite im- 
possible upon any fair principle, indeed it 
was monstrous, to suppose that this treaty 
solely related to the garrison of Limerick ; 
for what said the ninth article of that 
treaty ?~-“ The oath to be administered 
to such Roman Catholics as submit to 
their majesties’ government shall be the 
oath aforesaid, and no other.” The oath 
referred to was the oath of allegiance, 
“and no other;” and the article compre- 
hended all submitting Catholics generally. 
But how had faith been kept with them, 
when it was by the agency of new oaths, 
and nothing else, that they had been kept 
ever since from the enjoyment of their 
proper privileges. As far as the articles 
of Limerick went, the case was, he thought, 
conclusive: faith was pledged, and faith 
had been broken. But even in the right 
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hon. gentleman’s interpretation, that the 
men in arms were only included, then 
their descendants—and they must have 
some — were, though Catholics, invested 
with these privileges ; and there ought to 
be some Catholics necessarily in the king- 
dom who were entitled to the conditions 
made with their primogenitors among the 
rest of their brethren. Where were they ? 
But really such a construction was trifling. 
It was so contrary to al’ the rules of logic, 
all the fair modes of reasoning, that he 
felt quite persuaded, that the right hon. 
gentleman was more candid than to com- 
mit himself in that sort of argument. It 
would be most monstrous and preposter- 
ous, that those who were not in arms— 
those who had given the least offence— 
should be divested of the advantages 
which were conceded to their more hostile 
countrymen. 

He felt himself, therefore, perfectly 
justified in contending, that in pursuance 
of the treaty of Limerick, no other oath 
ought ever to have been imposed upon the 
Catholics of Ireland but the oath of alle- 
giance. With respect to the Catholics of 
England, they were among the best and 
most irreproachable members of the com- 
munity. Their conduct as a public-body, 
and their character as private individuals, 
were such as to render their exclusion 
from civil rights utterly unjustifiable. If 
the House would look at the leading 
names of the English Catholics they 
would at once recognize some of the most 
illustrious in our annals. No class of his 
majesty’s subjects could stand the test of 
a scrutiny into their public and private 
lives more triumphantly than the Catholics 
of England. And yet these very persons, 
who were ‘omni exceptione majores,” 
were the worst off. They had not even 
the privileges such as they were, of their 
Irish brethren. Could any man contend, 
with the least particle of decency, that 








such a distinction ought to exist? It was 
bad enough with the Catholics of Ireland ; 
but still worse with the gentlemen of that 
persuasion in England. Were they to be 
cast back, because, forsooth, their brethren 
in Ireland did not put forth their claims 
in quite as palatable a form as some of 
their opponents affected te desire? Was | 
their irritation to be made the pretence | 
of continuing a grievance upon others, | 
against whom no similar accusation could | 
bemade? Were the English Catholics to | 
be compelled to wait until the Irish Ca- | 
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tholics were taught, as it was said, to be- 
come more prudent? Was not that to 
proclaim to the Catholics of England, that 
they ought to take a different course ; 
for that so long as they chose to lie down 
and be trampled upon, trampled upon 
they would be. When he recollected how 
tenacious this country had always pro- 
fessed to be of its good faith, he felt 
ashamed to reflect that the only persons 
with whom it had not kept faith were so 
large a portion of its own population. It 
was but a few days ago that it was 
declared in that House, that the good 
faith of England was pledged to maintain 
the family of Braganza on the Throne of 
Portugal. No one, whatever he might 
think of the policy of adhering to the 
treaty, denied that good faith required us 
todo so. By that treaty we had formed 
an alliance with the people of Portugal. 
But was not an alliance with the people 
of Ireland of infinitely more importance 
to us than an alliance with the people of 
Portugal? Simply by doing an act of 
justice, we might cement a most valuable 
alliance with six millions of faithful and 
attached Catholics in Ireland—an event 
that would be incalculably more beneficial 
to this country, than an alliance formed 
in any other part of the civilized world. 
Coming down to a later period, he was 
sorry to say with Mr. Burke, that “he 
had never known any of the successive 
governments, in his time, influenced by any 
other passion relative to Ireland than the 
wish that they should hear of it, and of 
its concerns, as little as possible ;” that 
the government “had abandoned Ireland 
to a junta of jobbers, who endeavoured to 
secure to themselves lucrative repose 
against the factions who might oppose 
them there, or the rivals who might want 
to succeed them from England ;” and that 
“nothing could equal the provocation the 
Catholics had received, particularly from 
that race of conquerors, the corporation 
of Dublin.” As to the wish of the go- 
vernment of this country not to have their 
repose disturbed by the affairs of Ireland, 
it was in vain. Ireland had risen into too 
great importance not to trouble us, if we 
did not take just and proper means to pre- 
vent her from doing so. The days had 
passed away when Ireland could be neg- 
lected with impunity. The interests of 
Ireland were now among the most vital 
interests of the empire. Until within a 
few - indeed, the condition of Ireland 
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was most abject ; the laws were dreadfully 
oppressive, and were efficiently adminis- 
tered. Then it was that Mr. Pitt saw the 
advantage of introducing a system of con- 
ciliation ; and of endeavouring to raise the 
people of Ireland in the scale of humanity. 
The government of England had thought 
proper to pursue a system of gradual con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics, which had 
rendered them fit to receive a full partici- 
pation in all the benefits of the constitu- 
tion; it had elevated their minds to the 
highest pitch of refinement; it had made 
them susceptible of the keenest impres- 
sions of their injuries: it had given them 
the sense of knowing their wrongs; and, if 
the House refused to do them that justice 
which he now demanded in their behalf, 
nothing could be more unwise than the 
conduct that had been pursued towards 
them. Those who, by their measures, had 
brought the Catholics to the high degree 
of improvement which qualified them to 
enjoy every civil right, and honourable 
distinction, must have had in view that 
goal at which the House had now arrived : 
they must have meant to complete and 
crown their work by that great, that just, 
that wise, measure, now under the consi- 
deration of Parliament. Nothing could 
be more wise, nothing could be more hu- 
mane, than by degrees to raise up a fallen 
people; nothing could be more just and 
politic than to loosen the fettcrs that 
bound them to the earth; to strike off 
their shackles one by one; to free them 
until they were at length fit for complete 
and full action. He believed that Mr. 
Pitt had the merit of having had that ob- 
ject in view, and that he had only been 
prevented from accomplishing it, by the 
occurrence of events over which he had 
no control. He had probably begun his 
work at the wrong end; as many of his 
political opponents told him at the time. 
Indeed, it appeared to him (sir I’. Burdett) 
that it would have been safer to have be- 
gun his work with the higher, and to have 
ended it with the lower classes. Surely 
there would have been less danger in ad- 
mitting four or five Catholic peers to their 
indefeasible right—for such he considered 
it—of sitting and voting in the House of 
Lords, and a scanty number of Catholic 
gentlemen to seats in the House of Com- 
mons, than in giving to the bulk of the 
people great political power, for which 
they were not so well qualified, and in 
denying their just and reasonable rights to 
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those who, from their education, their rank 
in life, and their stake in the country, 
might be fairly considered to deserve them. 
Be that, however, as it might, it was a 
most preposterous thing, after having freed 
the Catholics of Ireland from that oppres- 
sive code which prevented them from 
holding landed property from entering into 
the liberal professions, and from enjoying 
many other advantages to which their sta- 
tion in society entitled them to aspire— 
after having abrogated those penal clauses 
which destroyed all elasticity of mind 
in those who were subjected to them, 
which extinguished in their bosoms all 
hope of amelioration, and by so doing, re- 
conciled them to that melancholy state 
of degradation and slavery in which it 
was their destiny to drag on a weari- 
some existence,—it was, he repeated, a 
most preposterous thing, a most un- 
heard-of act of folly, to suppose that the 
intellect of Ireland now, when it had at 
last got free from many of the impedi- 
ments which had so long embarrassed it, 
and had taken a start which it was impos- 
sible to control, would be content to re- 
main any longer in that state of enthral- 
ment to which it was even yet partially 
consigned, ‘That intellect would inevita- 
bly employ its noblest faculties, in accom- 
plishing the destruction of those trammels 
which still encumbered its career; it would 
naturally seck to acquire that political 
power which had already been conferred 
on the lower classes of the country, and 
which undoubtedly it ought to enjoy, 
since, even in the judgment of those who 
made a bugbear of the enjoyment of such 
power by the educated portion of society, 
neither mischief nor danger had arisen to 
the community from the enjoyment of it 
by its most uneducated members. When 
the elective franchise was given to the 
common people, almost to the extent of 
universal sufirage, surely it was most 
foolish and impolitic to continue the re- 
striction which prevented the Catholic 
elector from sending a Catholic repre- 
sentative to the House of Commons, and 
the Catholic nobleman from taking the 
seat in the House of Lords which he had 
acquired by descent from his ancestors. 
If it were not the intention of Mr. Pitt to 
arrive, at some time or other, at the pro- 
position which he intended that night to 
submit to the House, then was Mr. Pitt, 
as well as all the great and commanding 
intellects who supported him in his legis- 
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lative measures with regard to the Catho- } held out such hopes to the Catholics—that 
lics of Ireland, the most unwise and | he had given to them pledges on that sub- 
thoughtless of statesmen; for he had in- | ject, binding both in honour and morality 








flicted, by his measures of relief, an injury 
on the country which must terminate in a 
calamity to which he had some hesitation 
further to allude. 

But he contended that, as to Mr. Pitt’s 
intentions on this point, there could not 
be the slightest doubt. And here he 
would observe, that to him it was most 
surprising that those who called themselves 
the friends of Mr. Pitt, and the admirers 
of his principles, should, upon the great- 
est of all that minister’s measures—ay, 
and upon that very measure which he 
adopted to accomplish the union with 
Ireland—lose all respect for his authority, 
and cast it off as unworthy of adoption, 
when the adoption of it was calculated to 


confer no less glory on his memory than | 


benefit on his country. He had asserted, 
that Mr. Pitt had promised emancipation 
to the Catholics of Ireland, to induce them 
to consent to the union of their country 
with Great Britain. If any gentleman 
doubted the correctness of that assertion, 
he had authority to quote, which would 
convince even the most incredulous. All 
those who knew any thing of the political 
condition of the two countries just before 
the Union, knew well that in Ireland party 


animosity had risen to the most alarming | 





pitch—that the whole page of its history 
had been treced in characters of blood— 
that the dissatisfaction of its different par- 
ties with each other had reached an acme 
at which it was improbable that it could 
long remain without producing the most 
lamentable results—and that the Union 
could never haye been effected, had not 
the people of Ireland relied on the pro- 
mises of Mr. Pitt, that they should be 
relieyed by the Imperial parliament of the 
two countries, from the religious disabili- 
ties under which they had so long groan- 
ed, and from which they were aware that 
they never could be relieved by an Irish 
parliament. Thinking that their claims 
would be advocated in future by the com- 
manding eloquence of Mr. Pitt, and tliat 
the measure of a legislative union would 
be the precursor of emancipation, the 
people of Ireland, with a generous confi- 


—was evident from the assurance which 
he repeated to them in his place in par- 
liament on his resignation of office in 
1801. Mr. Pitt’s words were these :— 
“ The measure of Catholic relief appeared 
to me and some of my colleagues to be 
indispensable. Finding we could not pro- 
pose it from government, we thought it 
inconsistent with our duty and our honour 
to continue in office.” Again, on another 
occasion, he said, “ As to the merits of 
the question which led to my resignation, 
I am willing to submit them to the House. 
I and some of my colleagues in office did 
feel it an incumbent duty upon us to pro- 
pose a measure on the part of govern- 
ment which, under the circumstances of 
the Union so happily effected between the 
| two countries, we thought of great public 
importance, and necessary to complete the 
benefits likely to result from that measure; 
we felt this opinion so strongly, that when 
we met with circumstances which rendered 
it impossible for us to propose it as a mea- 
sure of government, we felt it equally in- 
consistent with our duty and our honour 
any longer to remain a part of that go- 
vernment. What may be the opinion of 
| others, I know not; but I beg to have it 
understood to be a measure which, if I 
had remained in government, I must have 
| proposed.” There was also a paper writ- 
ten, as he understood, by the late lord 
' Castlereagh, under the immediate dicta- 
| tion of Mr. Pitt, and delivered by him as 
}an explanation of his conduct to some of 
‘the leading Irish Catholics. It com- 
menced as follows :—‘ The leading part 
of his majesty’s ministry, finding insur- 
mountable obstacles to the bringing for- 
| ward measures of concession to the Catho- 
_lic body while in office, have felt it im- 
_ possible to continue in administration un- 
der the inability to propose it with the 
| circumstances necessary to carrying the 
| measure with all its advantages, and they 
‘have retired from his majesty’s service, 
| considering this line of conduct as most 
| likely to contribute to its ultimate success. 
| They (the Catholics) may with confidence 
‘rely on the zealous support of all those 








dence, delivered over the destinies of their | who retire, and on many who remain in 

country to his disposal; and it would now | office, when it can be given with a pros- 

be the acme of ingratitude to turn round | pect of success; they may be assured that 

upon them, and say that their hopes should Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish 

never be realized, That Mr. Pitt had. their canes in the public favour, and pres 
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pare the way for their finally attaining 
their object.” 

He was of opinion, that the passage 
which he had just read to the House left 
not the slightest shadow of doubt as to 
the intentions which Mr. Pitt entertained 
upon this great and important subject. 
He was of opinion that it disclosed not 
only the policy which Mr. Pitt intended 
to pursue upon it, but also the promises 
which he had made to the Catholics, and 
the confidence which they had placed in 
those promises. If, then, the Union was 
effected in consequence of the promises 
which Mr. Pitt made to the Catholics, no 
real union could take place, unless those 
promises, which were part of the con- 
ditions on which it was to take place, 
were realized. A mere act of parliament 
never had, and never could, unite two 
countries. A union of hearts and of affec- 
tions,—a union of wishes and of interests, 
—a union which should produce such 
results as Mr. Pitt anticipated from it,— 
a union which should at once give pros- 
perity to Ireland, and confidence to Eng- 
land,—a union which should let English 
capital flow into Ireland, and give to the 
capitalist some hope of having that capi- 
tal returned to him with profit,—a union 
which should identify the welfare of the 
two countries, and make them not only 
cleave together, but incorporate,—such a 
union never could take place, unless the 
disqualifications of the Catholics were re- 
moved, and complete emancipation was 
established in their stead. Until that mea- 
sure was conceded, Ireland would be a per- 
petual source of embarrassment to Eng- 
land, and instead of increasing its finan- 
ces, would—to our shame be it spoken— 
be an inexhaustible drain upon them. He 
said to our shame—for that Ireland—with 
a people industrious, active and _intelli- 
gent, as any people upon the face of the 
earth,—with habits of hardihood and 
bravery which have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed—with resources, in 
its soil and on its shores, which, by the 
combined efforts of the government and 
the people, might be rendered an endless 
source of wealth to both,—that Ireland, 
with such a people and such resources, 
should subtract from, instead of adding 
to, the available finances of the country 
was a disgrace, a reproach, to an English- 
man wherever he showed himself. 

As a measure of economy, emancipa- 
tion ought to be granted to the Catholics, 
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inasmuch as it would not only render un- 
necessary the military establishments 
which it was at present requisite to main- 
tain at a heavy expense in various parts 
of Ireland, but would also save to the 
country those large sums which were at 
present drawn from it by a “ junta of 
jobbers,” to use the expression of Mr. 
Burke, and expended in the support of 
their own exorbitant and oppressive 
power. ‘There were many reasons—so ob- 
vious that they required no mention—why 
that junta should oppose Catholic emanci- 
pation at present as strenuously as it op- 
posed, in former days, a legislative union. 
{t was only natural that they should op- 
pose any measure which was likely to tear 
from their talons the prey which they had 
clutched so long; it was only natural that 
they should unite heart and hand to crush 
any plan which tended to prevent Ireland 
from being parcelled out in future for jobs, 
as it had been parcelled out in times past, 
from the days of Chesterfield down to 
those of Cornwallis. Their interest, un- 
doubtedly, was, to fan into flame those 
embers of discord which parliament 
sought to extinguish; and parliament 
might be assured, that so long as they 
had any power, they would exercise it in 
thwarting its plans for the pacification of 
Ireland. From such a contest England 
might reap shame, but they must reap 
emolument. In such a conflict to Eng- 
land the burthen must belong, and to them 
the benefit, if benefit it could be called. 
It was his firm belief that, if the Union 
had been carried into effect in the manner 
in which Mr. Pitt contemplated, and if 
those calamitous circumstances had not 
occurred which frustrated all his designs, 
the public jobbers to whom he had alluded, 
would have sunk into their native insig- 
nificance. Ireland would have been re- 
leased from the vampires which had so 
long drained its blood and its treasures, 
and, restored to a healthy and vigorous 
condition, would have been making am- 
ple returns to England, for the benefits 
she had received, by adding wealth to her 
coffers, and strength to her resources. 
Yes, Ireland, instead of weakening Eng- 
land, would have been a never-failing sup- 
port to her; and instead of forming the 
point from which she was the most vul- 
nerable, would have proved to her the 
most impregnable bulwark against all at~ 
tack. 

What he wished to effect by his measure 
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was, to make Ireland a shield of defence 
to England; and he must say, that he 
could not imagine any reasoning which 
could make any plain, sensible and con- 
siderate man agree to protract the present 
system of things. So far from its being 
thought practicable to continue the present 
system, the House had heard men of all 
opinions, actuated by the most opposite 
motives, with feelings not only adverse, but 
absolutely hostile to each other, all con- 
curring in stating, that the present system 
could not, by any possibility, be suffered to 
last muchlonger. Taking that for granted, 
he would now say to all those who opposed 
his views— If you cannot agree with my 
propositions, I have a right to call upon 
you for your measure, and to ask you what 
alternative you have to propose.” They 
had now come to a period when things 
could no longer remain as they were. 
They had arrived at the point, long since 
conceived by those who had advocated a 
gradual course of conciliatory measures 


towards the Catholics of Ireland, at which | 


it became necessary to complete the sys- 
tem of policy which was calculated to 
unite two great nations in one constitu- 
tional bond, and to cease to persecute in- 
dividuals collectively, whom they respected 
individually, for holding opinions in re- 
ligion different from their own. Of all 
animosities which existed either between 
individuals or nations, those which were 
excited by religious feelings were the 
least justifiable in their origin, and the 
most lamentable in their results. He 
could not see any reason why one man 
should think himself justified in hating 
and persecuting his fellow, because they 
differed in their mode of expressing their 
gratitude to their common Creator; nor 
could he think it any thing less than im- 
piety for any frail or fallible mortal to set 
up his ideas of religion, as those from 
which it was impossible to deviate without 
being guilty of crime. And yet, such was 
the conduct of those who rendered men 
liable to civil disqualifications on account 
of their religious principles! In every 
country on the continent of Europe, with 
the exception of that country which was 
involved in more than Cimmerian darkness 
—he meant Spain—men of all religions 
were freely admissible to offices of rank 
and power. In England, however, which 
once occupied the very first rank as a 
liberal country, and which, with every al- 
lowance for national vanity, he still con- 
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sidered to be as enlightened, as instructed, 
/ and as informed a country as any under 
| Heaven—in England, whose liberal insti- 
| tutions formerly served as a model of imi- 
_ tation for less-favoured nations, a system 
| of intolerance towards those who dissented 
‘from the doctrines of the Established 
| Church was still adhered to, with a rigour 
and an obstinacy that was not unworthy 
| of the dark ages. He repeated, that in 
| every country in the world, save only Eng- 
land and Spain, Catholics and Protest- 
ants live together on the most friendly 
terms, and without asking one another to 
which sect they belonged. They contri- 
buted equally to the burthens of the state, 
and as was fitting, were equally entitled 
to its emoluments and honours. In Eng- 
and—he said it with shame—the case was 
different. Her government stood forward 
as an exception to the tolerant spirit of the 
age, and by so doing, exposed a defence- 
less side not only to the taunts, but also 
to the weapons of her enemies. He had 
some consolation, however, in reflecting, 
that the spirit of the government was not 
that which actuated either the people or 
the assembly which he was then addressing. 
He looked back with pride to the resolu- 
tions of former Houses of Commons in 
favour of emancipation. He trusted that 
the present House would not desert the 
course which its predecessors had pur- 
sued—that its career would be progressive, 
—and that by adding the sanction of its 
vote to the votes of its predecessors, it 
would relieve the people of England of 
the expense to which the present mode of 
dividing and governing Ireland subjected 
them, and would put an end to the only 
source of danger which, in his humble opi- 
nion, the country had to apprehend. 

He should not think that he was per- 
forming his duty to the House and to the 
country, if he did not call its attention to 
the nature of the dangers which it was 
supposed would emanate from granting 
to the Catholics the boon which they now 
asked. It had been said, that the measure 
which he recommended would give them 
additional power. He replied to that as- 
sertion, that it would give them no power 
which they had not at present; it would 
only remove from them a stigma by which 
they were unjustly, in his opinion, dis- 
graced. It would restore to the sovereign 
his ancient perogative of employing in his 
service all his subjects, without regard to 
their religious sentiments—a prerogative 
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which it was for the interest of the nation 
that he should exercise, and of which his 
predecessors had only been deprived, be- 


those fundamental laws on which its 
libetty depended. As, however, there was 
no danger at present of the prerogative 
being so misapplied—as the coistitution 
had provided ample means of punishing 
any ministers who should permit such an 
improper exercise of the prerogative—and 
as the fears of mischief from the Catho- 


lics were about as absurd as those of mis- 


chief from ghosts and witches, all the 
grounds on which the disqualifications were 
imposed on the Catholics had ceased to 
exist ; and such being the case, the disquali- 
fications should cease to exist with them. 
Surely the phantom of fear should be ba- 
nhished from our bosoms; as the reality was 
ho more; and the nursery recollections of 
the Pope and the Pratinder should not be 
the only recollections which survived our 
childhood. Besides, if any danger were 
to be apprehended from the power of the 
Pope—which he altogether denied—the 
party who now opposed Catholic emancipa- 
tion were the very persons who ought to be 
blamed for it. 
Pope, when he lay grovelling in the dust, 
actually furnished him with a guard of 
soldiers, and restored him to that power 
with which they now attempted to “ fright 
the isle from its propriety.” If any 
danger was to be apprehended from the 
power of the Pope, ministers, knowing that 
it had six millions of discontented sub- 
jects to act upon in Ireland, ought to be 
impeached for allowing its restoration. 
He did not believe that any danger could 
atise to the country from the power of the 
Pope; and it was absurd to raise up that 
bugbear to frighten old women and chil- 
dren, at a time when the thunders of the 
Vatican had ceased to produce the smallest 
effect, even upon the most sensitive of 
rational beings. He could wish that 
those who took the trouble to read, would 
reflect a little upon what they did read, for, 
in that case, those who read about the ter- 
rible effects of the papal power in the 
twelfth century, without referring to the 
accidents which had befallen it in their 
own times, would see that they were 
frightened by images of their own creation, 
and not by any thing which had a substan- 
tive existence. 

But, to return to the point from which 
he had digressed—the consideration of the 


It was they who raised the | 
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dangers likely to atise from the adoption 
of the measure which he was presuming 


| to recommend to the House. He had 


cause they had exercised it in subverting | said first of all, that it would give no poli- 


‘tical power to the Catholics which they 
| had not already; and secondly, that it 
| would restore to the king a power to em- 
' ploy Catholics, of which events had ren- 
dered it necessary to strip his predecessors. 
| He admitted that it would enable four or 
| five noblemen, of the oldest and most il- 
| lustrious families in the kingdom, to take 
in the Ifouse of Lords that station, of 
| which their ancestors had been deprived. 
| He admitted that it would enable some 
| respectable noblemen in Ireland to exer- 
cise the privileges belonging to the peer- 
age of that country. He admitted, also, 
that it would enable the freeholders of 
Ireland to elect Catholics to represent 
them in parliament. He would put out 
of view at present all speculative dangers 
arising from the power of the Pope, and 
similar causes, and would ask the House, 
whether the danger arising from the ad- 
mission of four Catholic peers into the 
House of Lords, and twenty or thirty 
members into the House of Commons, 
was any thing that could be put into the 
balance against the well-grounded discon- 
tent of six millions of intelligent and active 
subjects, indignant at the injury they re- 
ceived from the withholding of their 
rights. Let the House recollect the cau- 
tion of the satirist— 
“¢ Curandum in primis, ne magna injuria fiat 
Fortibus ac miseris—”’ 





The inhabitants of Ireland might be classed 
| under both adjectives. They were “ fortes 
ac miseri,” and ought, on that very ac- 
count, not to pass unregarded. He did 
not mean to say that if parliament per- 
sisted in the same career of injv ‘ce which 
had marked its steps for many years, the 
Catholics of Ireland would be so provoked 
beyond endurance, as to think the con- 
nexion with England unworthy of preser- 
vation at the expense of their civil rights, 
By no means. He trusted that they would 
see that finally—ay, and even shortly— 
the justice of their cause, if strengthened 
by discretion and moderation, would bring 
their long-continued efforts to a happy 
and a glorious termination. He admitted 
that, of late, many expressions of discon- 
tent had been used by those who acted as 
the Catholic leaders, which he could by 
no means pretend to justify; but he was 
sure that when the House recollected how 
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great was the number of Catholics, and | 


how insignificant the number of those who 
had indulged in such expressions, it would 
deem it the height of injustice to attribute 
to the whole body, the blame due to the 
hasty words spoken by a few individuals 
ina state of excitement, and would view 
with satisfaction, the forbearance and dis- 
cretion displayed by the great majority of 
these ill-used, but still patient and loyal, 
subjects of his majesty. 

The great practical point for the con- 
sideration of parliament was this—‘ Since 
we cannot stay where we are, what are we 
to do?” Supposing that parliament should 
determine to stay where it was—then he 
would say, that the leaders of the Catholics 
of Ireland would act more wisely in teach- 
ing their followers to look, not so much at 
the wrongs they had suffered, and the in- 


justice they had endured, as at the humane 


relaxation made of late years in the seve- 
rity of the penal code, by the liberality of 
English legislation—at the gradual light- 
ening of the chains under which their 
forefathers had groaned—and at the im- 
mense and rapid progress which their 
cause had made, in all parts of the empire, 
during the last thirty years. They should 
call the attention of their followers to what 
they had already received, and to what 
was still left them to receive; they should 
contrast their condition at the commence- 
ment of their exertions with their condition 
at present; and they should show them, 
what was most important—that their cause 
nad been never retrograde, always progres- 
sive, and that it was proceeding with a 
rapid and steady pace, which should satisfy 
them that the period of complete success 
was not very far distant. 

The hon. baronet then proceeded to re- 
capitulate his former arguments. Either 
this measure ought to pass, or it ought 
not. If it ought to pass, then the sooner 
it did pass, the better. If it had passed 
before the present discussion, it would 
have been still better than passing it now; 
since much valuable time would have been 
saved, and many beneficial effects, which 
he now only anticipated, would have been 
realized to the country. Still he should 
be happy to see it adopted even at this 
the eleventh hour; and, when he consi- 
dered every thing that had passed upon 
the subject—when he recollected that it 
had frequently met with the concurrence 
of that House, and had been honoured by 
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and commanding talent who had enjoyed 
a seat in it during the last thirty years— 
and, when he reflected, last of all, that the 
most ardent hopes had been excited in 
the minds of the Catholics of Ireland by 
the conduct of the king himself in visiting 
that country, he was not without some ex- 
pectation that this session of parliament 
would not pass away without some further 
concessions being made to the Catholics 
[hear]. He said, that when the king of 
England paid a visit to his dominions in 
Ireland, he went there to assure his Ca- 
tholic subjects of the completion of their 
just and laudable wishes. If such were 
not his majesty’s intention, he could not 
divine the reasons which induced ministers 
to advise his majesty to make a visit with 
all the pomp and circumstance of royalty 
to that unfortunate country. To be al- 
lowed to come within the presence of the 
king, had always been considered as equi- 
valent to a pardon of the criminal. The 
ferocity of James 2nd, in refusing the un- 
fortunate duke of Monmouth admission to 
his presence, had been vindicated on the 
ground, that if he had granted him such 
admission, he could not have permitted 
the penalties of the law to be executed 
against him. He said that, when the king 
received the Catholics of Ireland into his 
presence, it was giving the nation an assur- 
ance, that their disabilities should be done 
away. They construed his majesty’s con- 
duct in that light; and the letter which 
lord Sidmouth had written to the lord- 
lieutenant, by his majesty’s desire, in 
which he advised the people of Ireland to 
conciliation and concord among them- 
selves, justified them in that construction 
of it. For what hope could they extract 
from it, except that of complete emanci- 
pation? ‘The language of lord Sidmouth 
might, as the treaty of Limerick did, admit 
of a double interpretation, with statesmen 
and diplomatists; but it could admit of 
no such interpretation with men of ardent 
spirits and generous minds; for it was of 
that description which went at once to the 
heart. Let the House recollect the sen- 
sation created in Ireland by the visit of 
his majesty in that country. He was the 
first English sovereign that ever went there 
as the harbinger of peace : he was received 
as if he had been the Messiah bringing 
healing on his wings; he was delighted 
by the cordial welcome with which he was 
hailed by every party in the island; and 


the support of almost every man of great | the peculiar kindness which he displayed 
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to his Catholic subjects, led them to ex- 
pect the completion of the expectations 
which they had so long and so dearly 
cherished. At that moment, when the 
feeling of Ireland appeared to the colder 
feeling of England to transgress the pro- 
per limit, lord Sidmouth sent a letter to 
the lord-lieutenant, in which were the fol- 
lowing paragraphs :— 

‘“‘] am further commanded to state, 
that the testimonies of dutiful and affec- 
tionate attachment which his Majesty has 
received from all classes and descriptions 
of his Irish subjects, have made the deepest 
impression on his mind, and that he looks 
forward to the period when he shall re- 
visit them with the strongest feelings of 
satisfaction. His Majesty trusts that, in 
the mean time, not only the spirit of 
loyal union, which now so generally exists, 
will remain unabated, and unimpaired, 
but that every cause of irritation will be 
avoided and discountenanced, mutual for- 
bearance and goodwill observed and en- 
couraged, and a security be thus afforded 
for the continuance of that concord 
amongst themselves, which is not less 
essential to his Majesty’s happiness than 
to their own, and which it has been the 
chief object of his Majesty, during his 
residence in this country, to cherish and 
promote. His Majesty well knows the 
generosity and warmth of heart which 
distinguish the character of his faithful 
people in Ireland; and he leaves them 
with a heart full of affection towards them, 
and with a confident and gratifying persua- 
sion, that this parting admonition and 
injunction of their Sovereign will not be 
given in vain.” 

He said, that such language must be con- 
sidered as the statement of his Majesty’s 
sentiments upon the subject; and it would 
be in the highest degree unbecoming, to 
suppose, that his Majesty had elevated with 
one hand the hopes of the peopleof Ireland, 


in order to enjoy the miserable pleasure of 


dashing them to the earth with the other. 
From all that he had said, it was perfectly 
manifest—it must be manifest—to the 
mind of every unprejudiced man, that the 
Roman Catholics were not considered 
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ment, from their affection to the person of 
the king, to share equally with their Pro- 
testant brethren (and they asked no more) 
the rights and privileges of the constitu- 
tion under which they lived, and which 
they had defended with their best blood. 
If nothing were meant by such indications 
except the mere delusions of the moment 
—if it were intended merely to soothe 
and to deceive for a temporary purpose— 
then he must say, that such a course was 
at once the most disgraceful and the most 
mischievous that could be imagined. 
Could any thing be more decidedly calcu- 
lated to cherish and call forth that faction 
and sedition on which gentlemen opposite 
were so fond of remarking, than by thus 
raising in the anxious minds of men, pro- 
verbial for their warm feelings, expecta- 
tions which were never intended to be 
realized? That they were intended to be 
realized—that they would be realized — 
that the boon would be most gratefully 
received—that it would effect a firm, an 
indissoluble, union between these two 
nations, an union productive of mutual 
strength, happiness, and prosperity— he 
could not suffer himself to doubt even 
for a moment. He confessed he was 
ashamed to look at the course which they 
must pursue, if they determined on the 


only alternative which was left to them, if 


they turned away from the prayers of their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. Unless they were 
prepared to remove from their table all 
the petitions which had been presented as 
unworthy of notice—unless they were pre- 
pared to root out of the minds of the peo- 
ple of this country (if they could), not the 
new page of distraction which was open 
in Treland, but the old page of 1798—a 
history which he thought it painful to 
allude to—which, in his opinion, and for 
the purpose of his argument, it was quite 
sufficient distinctly to pomt at—they must 
concede that which was now firmly, but 
justly and respectfully demanded. Unless 
they had made up their minds to this 
point—unless they wished to perpetuate 
discord — they must yield these long- 
withheld claims. They had no choice 
left. They had arrived at a point where 








unworthy, even by the highest individual | all animosity, all little jealousy, all sus- 
in the realm, of whatever advantage they | picion, should cease; and they ought not 
or their children might derive from a full | to leave that path which would lead to so 
participation in the English constitution. | desirable a consummation. There were 
They were, it was evident, considered as | two paths before them. They had arrived 
fit subjects from their attachment to the | at that critical point where the roads sepa- 
state, from their support of the govern-| rated. It was for them to choose whether 


. 
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they would select that which was environed 
by difficulties, and which conducted to 
danger, or that which led to peace and 
security. 
“‘ Hic locust est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas : 
Dextera, que Ditis magni sub meenia tendit ; 
Hic iter Elysium nobis; et leva malorum 
Exercet peenas, et ad impia ‘l'artara mittit.” 
This was the only choice remaining ; 
and he trusted that the House would take 
the right path. _ If they refused to listen 
to the prayers of the petitioners—if they 
shut the door against conciliation—if they 
took the left hand path—he apprehended 
that consequences the most awful would 
follow. Let them well consider that the 
circumstances of the year 1695 and 1826 


were wholly and entirely different, and | 


called for a different course of policy. In 
coming to the consideration of this ques- 


tion, he hoped that its opponents would | 


look on it, without reference to party 
feeling ; that they would have their motives 
purified—their ideas enlightened and ex- 
panded—and, above all, that they would 
approach it with charity in their minds— 
so that they might arrive at such a decision, 
as the present state of the country, its 
prosperity, and its security rendered ne- 
cessary. He had nothing further to offer 
on this important subject. He should, 
therefore, propose as a resolution, 

“That this House is deeply impressed 
with the necessity of taking into immediate 
consideration the laws imposing Civil 
Disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects, with a view to their 
relief.” 

Lord Morpeth said, that, in rising to 
second this resolution, he was extremely 
happy to observe, that much of the diflfi- 
culty which he must necessarily feel on 
such an occasion was removed by the 
able and excellent address which had been 
delivered by the hon. mover. He had, in 
anticipation, made use of every argument 
which the supporters of the Catholic 
claims could adduce, to show that eman- 
cipation was a measure equally demanded 
by policy and by justice. The hon. ba- 
ronet had supported his view of the ques- 
tion with such powerful reasoning, with 
such forcible and eloquent. illustration, 
that it would be worse than useless for 
him to dwell on topics which had been so 
ably handled, or to dilate on conclusions 
which had been rendered clear and obvious 
to all. The measure which it was the 
object of the hon. baronet’s motion to 
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effect, was not only founded on principles 
of justice, but came recommended to the 
notice of the House most impressively, as 
one which was strictly in unison with 
sound policy. He knew not how parlia- 
ment could, at the present day, deny civil 
privileges to men against whom no fault 
could be alleged; whilst, on the other 
hand, no correspondent merit could be 
found amongst those who confined such 
privileges to themselves, that could sanc- 
tion any such exclusive advantage. That 
sentiments of respect for, and attachment 
to, the consitution, did exist amongst the 
Roman Catholics, was sufficiently clear ; 
and that feelings of exasperation, occa- 
sioned by their exclusion from the privi- 
leges of that constitution, also existed, 
he would be a bold man who should ven- 
ture to deny. The hon. baronet had pre- 
sented to the House a most striking and 
feeling picture of the present situation of 
Treland, a picture so true, so well wrought 
up, that he would not venture to touch it, 
lest he might lessen its effect. He thought, 
however, that the concurring testimony of 
all which they had read, and of all which 
they had heard, would enable them to ar- 
rive at this conclusion, that, at the present 
moment, the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland was roused, to a man, on this 
vital question. He admitted, as all must 
admit, that much had been done, of late 
years, for the Roman Catholics, for which 
they were exccedingly thankful. But he 
felt in this case, as was the case in all 
human affairs, that a benefit conferred 
was not received with perfect satisfaction, 
unless it was perfect and complete; and 
he thought that the feeling of gratitude 
must be weakened, when, although a be- 
nefit was conferred, a real grievance, a 
grievance of a positive nature, was suf- 
fered to remain in existence. This it was 
which filled the Roman Cathclics with a 
bitter feeling : this it was which prevented 
them from viewing the rights they had 
acquired with unalloyed satisfaction; nor 
would they ever truly relish the privileges 
which they had recovered, until they pro- 
cured al! those which they had a right to 
claim. He would say nothing with re- 
spect to actual resistance on the part of 
Ireland, if those claims were refused ; be- 
cause he well knew how much it excited 
the spirit, and exasperated the feelings, of 
those who took a view of this question 
different from that which he maintained ; 
but he could not avoid observing the ap- 
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prehension and the fear (he would not | 
throw the word aside) which filled the 
minds of those gentlemen, when they con- 
templated the possible consequences of 
refusing the claims of the Roman Catho- | 
lics, when the happiness and welfare of 
millions were at stake. When the fate of 
the empire was at issue, when they were 
menaced with foreign war, such a question 
as this demanded a dignified, a manly, a 
libera', or, in other words, a wise policy. 
While discontent prevailed in lreland— 
while the state of affairs was so alarming | 
in that country—what prospect met their 

eyes on the continent of Europe? They | 
were lately on the brink of war with a 

foreign power. Had that war taken place, 

and had the Catholics of Ireland, disgusted 

with the treatment they had received, re- 

fused to join our armies, how much would 

such an event have distracted the atten- | 
tion and paralyzed the efforts of this 
country! But, on the other hand, if the 
Roman Catholics forgot every thing (as | 
he was sure they would do) but the safety 
of the country; if they came forward and 
defended the constitution; with what 

feelings of self-reproach must their exer- 

tions be viewed by those who now pre- | 
vented them from participating in its be- 

nefits? Situated as the Roman Catholics 

were at present, with what grace could | 
the state ask of them to fight its battles ? | 
The Roman Catholic might be again re- | 
quired to appear on the plains of Sala- | 
manca, or under the walls of Badajos. 

He might be again called on to risk his 

life, to shed his blood, in defence of a} 
state, which exacted his energies as a sol- | 
dier in the field, but would not requite his | 
services as a citizen in the senate—which | 
rewarded his glories and his triumphs with 

degrading suspicions, with dishonourable 

jealousies, and with galling disabilities. | 
In the uncontrollable course of events, a | 
period might arrive, when the firm and 
heartfelt union of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland with their Protestant fellow-sub- | 
jects would be of paramount importance | 
to the public welfare; and he would ask | 
those gentlemen who were prepared to | 
oppose the resolution of this night, whether | 
they were contented with the present state | 
of things in Ireland? If they were not, | 
then he demanded, what system they | 
meant to substitute in its stead? Until | 
this question was answered—until gentle- 
men declared what remedy they meant to | 
propose to allay the irritation which had 
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so long prevailed in Ircland—it was in 
vain to attack Catholic doctrines, Catholic 
priests, or Catholic lawyers. The fate of 
an empire—the fate of their descendants 
—would be influenced by the measures 
which might be adopted towards the Ro- 
man Catholics. Having the honour of a 
seat in that House, he might possibly hear 
more potent arguments within the doors 
of parliament against granting further con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, than he 
had hitherto heard out of them. He 
alluded to the stale declamation about 
Papal supremacy and divided allegiance, 
on account of which it was argued, that 
Roman Catholics ought to be deprived of 
political privileges. These would be very 
amusing subjects of speculation, if his 
majesty happened to have no Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. But having Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, it was not beneficial for his 


| Majesty’s dominions to deprive them, on 


account of these disputed points, of their 
civil privileges, to reject their claims, to 


' thrust them out of the pale of the consti- 


tution, instead of soothing their feelings 
by conciliation and kindness. Was it not 
monstrous to proclaim that a numerous 
and wealthy body of men—that a body of 
pecrs, illustrious for their high descent, 
for their honour, and unblemished con- 
duct—the descendants of men, who, as 
the hon. baronet truly observed, had fought 
the battlesand settled the liberties of Eng- 
Jand—was it not monstrous to proclaim 
them as the followers and supporters of a 
church, the doctrines of which were in- 
compatible with the principles of civil 
freedom? Were they to be deprived of 
rights whick their fellow-subjects enjoyed, 
because they were unwilling to give up 
the religion which they professed; and 
the abjuration of which would justly draw 
down on them contempt and scorn? It 
was argued, that if Catholic emancipation 


'was granted, such a measure would in 


effect, remove the bulwarks of the Protes- 
tant church. Now, he had always con- 
sidered it as one of the great distinc- 
tions of the Protestant church, as one of 


| its proudest principles, as one of its most 


glorious attributes, that it did not stand 
in need of such temporal props and bul- 
warks. Let bulwarks be allowed to those 
religions which wanted them most. False 


religions which, from their weakness, were 


liable to be overturned, were those alone 
which demanded support of this descrip- 
tion, Let the Jesuit, who wished to instil 
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into the ear of the monarch his insidious 
doctrines—let the Apostolical, who was 
desirous of promulgating, all over the 
globe, his pernicious opinions—let them 
have their props, let them have their 
bulwarks; but while they felt that the 
foundation of the Protestant church 
was perfectly firm, while they felt that 
it could not be shaken nor undermined, 
let the means by which they would prove 
that they entertained such a_ feeling 
be the most extensive toleration. By 
taking an opposite course, they denied the 
origin of their religion, which was founded 
on ‘toleration, and the ‘y degraded the doc- 
trines which they affe scted to support. 


Many persons, he knew, believed, that if 


this measure were carried, it would not 
be productive of any good in Ireland. 
They said, ‘‘ We sympathize with the dis- 
tress of our fellow-subjects in Ireland ; 
but how much of it would be removed by 
Catholic emancipation?” ‘This was view- 
ing the question through a most contracted 
medium. He would not attach more im- 
portance to this measure than it was 
worth ;_ but, because it would not create 
capital—because it would not provide 
food for the hungry and clothing for the 
naked — because it would not at once rain 
down manna on the impoverished land— 
was it, therefore, to be rejected as useless? 
Was it nothing to dispel the many angry 
feelings which now prevailed ? was it no- 
thing . see irritation soothed ? was it no- 
thing to have confidence restored? Were 
they to reject these benefits—were they to 
condemn this measure—because it did 
not start forth as an actual miracle? The 
Roman Catholics were accused of in- 
tolerance of spirit; they were accused 
of being too obedient to the Catholic 


priesthood ; and their leaders were repre- | 


sented as factious and seditious. Let 
their grievances be redressed, and these 
complaints would soon cease. The sting 
would be taken out of their minds: there 
would be no longer any grounds for in. 
flammatory harangues: that would then 
cease to exist which, in the minds of their 
hearers, rendered their exaggerations 
praiseworthy, and their violence excusa- 
le. This exasperation of feeling, this 
warmth of expression, arose from hope 
continually deferred. Would no reward 
attend the fulfilment of that long-cherished 
hope? Was there nothing “pleasing — 
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Parliament had resolved to assist their 
Catholic allies in Portugal. Why, then, 
did they not take the most effectual 
means to cultivate peace and good-will 
with the Catholics of Ireland? They 
might again be at war with Catholic 
Spa ain, and therefore he called on the le- 
gislature to unite the Catholic subjects of 
Ireland in the cause of Protestant England, 
—He had but very few words more to 
address to the House. If he had used 
language more confident au? assure | than 
became his experience in parliament, he 
hoped he should be excused by those who 
heard him. But the warm interest which 
he felt in this cause—a cause which en- 
listed on its side every prudential calcula- 
tion, as well as every generous principle 
—impelled him to speak thus boldly. It 
was a cause, the foundation of which was 
truth and justice: it was a cause which 
was supported by expediency: it was a 
cause which, in the end, would triumph 
on a principle much stronger—the glo- 
rious principle of Protestant liberality, and 
the brotherly principle of Christian charity. 
It seemed to him most surprising that im 
a House which boasted, and justly boasted, 
of its Christian feelings, there should yet 
be found so many individuals who denied 
to themselves the satisfaction—he would 
call it the luxury—of solemnly espousing 
so excellent a cause. He thought, and he 
hoped, that the resolution of that night 
would secure the tranquillity of Ireland ; 
and he could not view without apprehen- 
sion the dangers to which its refusal might 
lead. He firmly believed, however, that 
no fear need be entertained of such an 
event ; and he indulged in the pleasing 
anticipation, that those counsels which 
had hitherto been pursued for the purpose 
of making England great, would hence- 
forth be directed towards making lreland 
happy [hear, hear]. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that, while he 
differed entirely from the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the noble lord who had just sat 
down, he could not avoid congratulating 
the House upon theacquisition of eloquence 
and talent which it had obtained in the 
person of that noble member. He rejoiced 
that the subject of Catholic disability was 
now before the House; and, whether the 
result of that question should be favoura- 
ble or unfavourable, he hoped the effect 


would be, to tranquillize the country. If 


was there nothing worthy of note—in the , 
| would learn moderation, and, if unfavour- 


awakened gratitude of a generous people? 


favourable, he trusted the Roman Catholics 
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able, he hoped they would perceive the 
folly and mischief of resistance. Whatever 
might be the result of the present question 
on * this occasion, he was convinced the 
House and the country ought to take into 
consideration the state of Ireland, with 
the view of coming to some decision on 
the subject. He was as ready as the noble 
lord to admit that the present state of 
Ireland could not continue. No man, 
with a heart in his breast, could behold 
the aristocracy of the land bewildered and 
terrified by the extinction of all respect— 
the gentry wholly supplanted—the mer- 
chants and professional men converted 
into the abettors of political violence— 
the peasantry ready to rush into any ex- 
cesses: no man could see such a state of 
things without feelings of sorrow and re- 
gret. It was on these accounts he re- 
joiced at the question being brought under 
the consideration of the House ; and trust- 
ed, when set at rest, that the result would 





be favourable to the future tranquillity of | 


the country. Whatever decision the | 
House might come to on the motion of 
the hon. baronet, their decision should be | 
followed up by some act of the legislature, | 
calculated to ‘ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland. No man, acquainted with the 
Irish character, but would admit, that the 
people of that country were the most sus- 
ceptible in the world; but, although they 

delighted to exercise their ingenuity wal 
intellect in change, yet were they easily | 
subdued by firmness and decision. He, 
therefore, hoped that a system of firmness | 
and decision would be adopted in rclation | 
to Ireland. He should not labour to | 
prove that the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to the privileges of the state 
was contrary to the whole spirit of the | 
constitution; and he would not attearpt | 
to reply to the eloquent argument that | 
had been founded on the supposed natural 
rights to a participation in the advantages | 
of the state. The hon. baronet had urged 


the violation of the treaty of Limerick, com- | 
mitted by England, in the exclusion of | 


Roman Catholics from power : and that was 


a subject whichwould require more than a_ 


passing observation. The treaty of Limerick | 
had no reference to political privileges > it 
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exercise of his religion. In the stead of 
this, another and a milder oath was sub- 
stituted, which did not interfere with the 
Roman Catholic’s enjoyment of his religion. 
This was one of the advantages derived 
from the treaty of Limerick. From the 
arguments of the promoters of this mea- 
sure, one would imagine the Catholics to 
be in a state of bondage; but such was 
not the case ; for, in almost every instance, 
they were on a footing with their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects. Their property was 
under the protection of the law—they en- 
joyed the right of the elective franchise— 
were eligible to sit on grand juries, and 
expend the county money—and they 
possessed full liberty of speech and action. 
From that House they were certainly ex- 
cluded ; but, to say that the great body of 
the Roman Catholics at all cared for this 
parliamentary exclusion, was false; and it 
was equally a mistake to say, that their 
| bond of union was occasioned by the ex- 
istence of the disqualifying laws against 
them. The bond of union between the 
| Roman Catholic aristocracy and the 
| peasantry was, in fact, the Roman Catholic 
| priesthood. It was not founded on a 
communion of interests; it was not built 
on a conviction, that such an union was 
necessary, but was entered into on the 
mere authority of the priest. It was not 
effected by an exhortation, calling on 
those parties to join in a struggle for civil 
rights. It was not brought about by 
painting the glory which would attend the 
success of such a struggle. No; the 
priest advised them to unite as the follow- 
ers of the holy Catholic church: they 

alluded to its former greatness, and to its 
| present distressed state : they predicted 
| the overthrow of the established religion : 

they called on every Roman Catholic to 
be true to his faith : and they required of 
him to use his best efforts to procure 
| for the Roman Catholics of Ireland the 
restoration of Catholic power and of 
Catholic supremacy. Such was the man- 
ner in which that bond of union was 
;cemented. This was not an idle state- 
ment: it was not an exaggerated picture. 

It was a corrollary, which flowed naturally 
| from irrefragable ‘facts, well known to all 
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related partly to the possession of property, | who had studied the history of the Roman 


and partly to the exercise of the Catholic | 
religion. By it, the Roman Catholic was | 
relieved from the necessity of taking an | 
oath of allegiance which would have 
rendered it impossible for him to enjoy the | 


Catholics of Ireland. W hat, he would 
| ask, was the cause of the many wars 
which had, from time to time, desolated 
that country 2 He thought it might be 
‘answered, that they originated in the 
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machinations of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and the unceasing desire which they 
cherishedto overturn the Protestant religion. 
Religion and religion only, was the founda- 
tion of those wars. During the reign of Eli- 
zabeth thousands of English lives were sacri- 
ficed to this principle ; and the entire reign 
of William 3rd was an unceasing struggle 
to break down the power of the Irish 
chiefs, What had been the character of 
the dreadful events which occurred in 
1641, and were only paralleled by the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The au- 
thority of Dr. Leland m'ght be referred to, 
in order to show the great influence pos- 
sessed by the Roman Catholic priests 
over their flock: and it should be remem- 
bered that those priests had been them- 
selves educated in foreign seminaries, and 
brought up in a belief of the necessity of 
unlimited submission to the Pope. They 
were also instructed in the power possessed 
by the sovereign Pontiff to absolve subjects 
from the oath of allegiance pledged to 
their legitimate rulers. The hon. member 
having referred to, and quoted a passage 
from, Dr. Lingard’s book, in proof of 
the existence of these ‘pestilent doc- 
trines,” proceeded to advert to the wars 
carried on in the time of Cromwell, in 
Ireland, which, though apparently con- 
ducted under the pretence of attachment 
to the cause of royalty, were really caused 
by an attempt to drive Protestantism out 
of the country. In the reign of James 2nd 
the Catholic supremacy, and an attempt 
to establish it, was openly avowed ; Pro- 
testant ministers were rejected from 
church preferments; Protestant lawyers 
were expelled the courts of Justice; 
Protestant property was confiscated ; and 
Protestants were included in lists of 
attainder, by name. Was the recollection 
of those transactions lost upon the people 
of Ireland ?—a people notorious for the 
accuracy of their historical recollec- 
tions; for, if deprived of the means of 
reference to history for facts, and of 
the power to acquire such knowledge, 
if furnished with an opportunity, that 
defect was amply supplied by the minute 
traditions handed down to them from 
father to son, and which described the 
glories of their ancient church—that de- 
ficiency was further supplied in the in- 
flammatory harangues of seditious dema- 
gogues. If there was any man who could 
doubt the causes of the civil wars which 
had occurred in Ireland, Jet him bear in 
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mind the circumstances connected with 
them. If he doubted that their object 
was, at the present moment, to establish 
the supremacy of their church —if he 
doubted that their intention was to restore 
the church property, and to re-establish 
the ancient power and glory of the Ca- 
tholic church—let him attend to what was 
now passing in Ireland—let him attend 
to what was daily occurring in the Ca- 
tholic Association—and, if he did attend 
to those proceedings, could he doubt the 
hostility of the Catholics to the religion of 
the Church of England? In what manner 
did those persons speak of this country ¢ 
They designated England as a haughty 
mistress : they exulted in her sufferings, 
gloried in her distress, and triumphed in 
the possibility of seeing her naval power 
set at nought by the steam boats of Ame- 
rica and France, by which they calculated 
on supplies of men, ammunition, and arms, 
in any future revolt; and, to bring about 
such revolt, they were using every possible 
effort. They affected respect for the laws, 
while they set them at defiance. They 
described the Established Church as a 
curse to Ireland. It was impossible to 
animadvert, in terms sufficiently strong, 
upon the Catholic Association, and the 
priests, for their gross and scurrilous at- 
tacks upon the Protestant Church. Hav- 
ing disseminated their poison in every 
cabin in Ireland, they sought, under its 
influence, to effect their own purposes. 
To such an extent had they proceeded, 
that the clergy, and other members of the 
Protestant Church, could not meet each 
other in public, with the intention of pro- 
moting morality and religion, by the esta- 
blishing of Bible Societies, without being 
subjected to attack from the Catholic 
priests, Catholic demagogues, and their 
adherents ; because they were anxious for 
the dissemination of the Bible, they were 
accused of intending to attack the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith, and were, in 
consequence, disturbed in their proceed- 
ings, menaced, and insulted, by some 
arrogant priest. The Church was thus 
attacked ; the laws were thus contemned ; 
the cause of justice impeded. Protestant 
magistrates, witnesses, jurors, and judges, 
were reviled, intimidated, and persecuted ; 
and would continue to be so persecuted, 
unless the legislature should interfere for 
their protection. They were held up to 
reprobation by orators, at public meetings, 
by priests at their altars, and in the 
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columns of the Catholic press—simply 
because they were Protestaits. By at- 
tending to those proceedings, hon. gentle- 
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men would perceive that a new race of 





men had sprung up in Ireland—men who 
arrogated to themselves the right of direct- 
ing the whole energies of the country, and 
who, if not stopped in their career, would 
soon establish a power which even the 
legislature of the united kingdom would 
feel it difficult to sup»vess. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood, wo exercised over 
their flocks such u." ‘ded sway, had 
only lately re-entered the political arena, 
where their proceedings were marked with 
all the ancient characteristics of their 
class. They were a body of men unknown 
to the constitution—irresponsible to any 
power, spiritual or temporal, acknowledge d 
by the law of the land, as now established 
—a body of men assuming and wielding 
political power greater than the legislature 
itself, and against the acts of which the 
law furnished no remedy. And it was to 
add to, and consolidate, that power, that 
the hon. baronet had just called upon that 
House. At first sight it did not strike 
him, that the concessions sought for would 
be attended with danger to the country. 
But when, on more mature consideration, 
he took into his view the conduci of the 
Catholic leaders and Catholic priests, he 


was induced to change his opinion, What 
had been their conduct of late? Every 


connexion between landlord and tenant 
had been severed : all the respect, attach- 
ment, and affection, previously borne by 
the tenantry to their landlords, had given 
way before the influence of the priests. 
In lieu of gratitude for the kindness of his 
landlord, the priest taught the Irish tenant 
to look upon him as a tyrant who oppressed 
and withheld from him his rights. What 
hon. gentleman, after such treatment, 
could blame the landlord for having re- 
course to the utmost rigour of the law in 
securing his just rights? They had caused 
every landlord to act the part of a Shylock 
towards his tenants, and to insist upon 
his bond; for it could not be supposed 
that a man of large possessions, which had 
descended to him from his ancestors, would 
tamely see himself robbed of his proper 
influence, and set at defiance by his te- 
nantry. It could not be denied that the 
elective franchise in Ireland was conferred 
on the tenantry by the landlords for their 
own benefit. The elective franchise in 


Ireland did not, as in England, arise from 
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the possession of property ; but was a right 
conferred by the landlords in granting 
leases, and it could not be contemplated 
in any other point of view than as a pro- 
perty vested in the hands of the tenant for 
the benefit of his landlord. That system 
might be foul and unconstitutional ; but, 
was its character changed, and the danger 
to be feared from it lessened, by transfer- 
ing the use of it to the hands of the 
priests? Whether good or bad, it would, 
for the sake of humanity, haye been much 
better to have left it in the hands of the 
original owner, than to have it alienated 
and exercised under the influence of the 
Catholic priests. — Dismissing _ political 
considerations, what was the effect to the 
tenant produced by his opposition to his 
landlord’s interests? Te was expelled 
from his | 
consequently, of all means of support— 
and, with his wretched family, sent to 
wander upon the high roads. It was said 
by the priests, and their party, whatever 
the mischief arising to these unfortunate 
people from the system, that the landlord 
had, in thus punishing his tenant, acted 
as a tyrant. ‘The tenant was uniformly 
described as the victim of oppression, 
through his zeal for religion ; and was ex- 
tolled by the Catholic “demagogues as a 
martyr for the good of his country, be- 
cause he had burst through all the ties of 
gratitude. It was impossible that any 
thing could be more untrue than such in- 
ferences. It was true, that the priests 
had, in almost every instance, succeeded 
in detaching the tenants from their land- 
lords ; but in none of them had the tenants 
followed the conviction of their own minds, 
They had been made the victims of the 
most unfair and reprehensible practices, 
and menaced with temporal injury and 
eternal punishment—the priests threaten- 
ing them with all the vengeance of the 
Hoiy Church, denying to them religious 
consolation and absolution, even refusing 
the sacrament, and, in some instances, 
extreme unction, to the poor creatures 
who had not voted at the late elections as 
those priests had desired. The priests 
thus abused the power invested in them 
by the practice and the rules of their 
church, not to excite to acts of patriotism, 
but to deeds of ingratitude. Let their 
apologists exculpate them if they could, 
but Iet them not profane the sacred name 
of justice, by saying, that it was in a just 
cause that those exertions had been used 
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—that it was in promoting a patriotic ob- 
ject that the Roman Catholic priests had 
thus exercised the power with which they 
had become clothed, holding up their 
wretched followers to enmity in this world, 
and menacing them with eternal punish- 
ment inthe next. This was no idle de- 
clamation, nor any picture of the imagina- 
tion. Happily, he possessed numerous 
and most uncontrovertible proofs of the 
truth of his statements. With the leave 
of the House, he would proceed to read 
those documents, and lay before the House 
transactions such as had never before been 
unfolded in a British House of Commons. 
Those documents referred to the proceed- 
ings that had taken place at the late 
Waterford election. The reading of them 
had excited in his own mind so much 
surprise and horror, that he had been at 
no little pains to ascertain their truth, 
fearful that, otherwise, they might be con- 
sidered incredible. On the documents 
which he was about to read, he rested 
that part of his case, and felt that he 
should not be doing his duty, if he did not 
make known to that House, and to the 
people of England, the proceedings of the 
parties implicated, before the legislature 
blindly conferred power on people, of the 
real nature of whose designs they would 
otherwise be ignorant. The documents 
he was about to read were intended to be 
submitted to a committee of that House, 
in support of a petition of one of the pre- 
sent representatives of the county of 
Waterford ; for unfortunately the petition 
had not been in time; but, even if it had 
been in time, the only result would have 
been the displacing of the member in ques- 
tion, and the ordering of a new election, 
at which the same arts might have been 
put in practice which had already pre- 
vailed ; for that reason he, for one, would 
have been adverse to the prosecution of 
the petition, as he wished to save the 
country from a repetition of such scenes 
and such practices. In order to show the 
real disposition of the tenantry, he should 
now beg leave to read the documents he 
held in his hand. The first was, an ad- 
dress to the marquis of Waterford by his 
tenantry, which was their own spontancous 
and voluntary act, not got up by agents 
or other interested persons, and of which 
his lordship had no knowledge, until it 
was presented. It was as follows :— 
“We, your lordship’s tenantry of the 
barony of Gaultier, in the county of 
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Waterford, professing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, humbly beg leave to address 
you at this momentous crisis. We have 
heard with the strongest feelings of in- 
dignation and regret the calumnies indus- 
triously circulated, tending to represent 
your lordship as the advocate of intoler- 
ance, and the professed enemy of our 
holy religion ; but, my lord, it is with the 
most heartfelt satisfaction we come for- 
ward to refute these calumnies. For 
generations have our forefathers been 
tenants on the farms which we now hold 
—from father to son have these farms 
descended — at the expiration of one 
lease has a new one been granted to the 
same family ; and we have never known, 
nor ever heard, of a preference given by 
your lordship, or your agent, to a Protest- 
ant over a Roman Catholic tenant. If 
promoting the comforts of your Roman 
Catholic tenantry—if contributing largely 
to the building and improvement of their 
places of worship, are instances of bigotry 
and intolerance, then, my lord, we must 
confess that these charges are well found- 
ed; but it is with pride and with pleasure 
we come forward to proclaim to the coun- 
try in general, and to the county of Wa- 
terford in particular, that in acts like 
these, and these alone, your intolerance is 
to be found. Happy as we are, ourselves, 
in livmg under the protection of a kind 
and benevolent landlord, we cannot but 
behold with pain the insidious arts daily 
practising, to rend asunder the ties which 
bind the tenant to his legitimate protector. 
Humble as are our own situations in life, 
we are aware of the purposes for which 
these arts are practised; with us they can 
never prevail: we feel too sensibly the 
comforts we enjoy—we feel what we owe 
to the nobleman to whom we are indebted 
for these comforts, and when the day of 
trial comes, we pledge ourselves to prove 
by our exertions to forward your lordship’s 
interest by every means in our power, the 
sentiments we justly entertain of your 
lordship’s kindness and liberality.” 

This address, which was signed by five 
hundred and ten individuals, was not got 
up by any agent of lord Waterford: it 
was the spontaneous effusion of his tenan- 
try, and he himself did not even know of 
it until the deputation waited upon him 
with it. Could it be believed, that in a 
few short months after the presentation of 
this address, the greater part of those who 
signed it should haye yoted against lord 
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George Beresford? Was it likely that 
this was the free act of the tenants them- 
selves? But, to show that it was not so, 
the tenants themselves after the election, 
had without scruple detailed the struggles 
of their minds, and with tears in their 
eyes had implored their landlord to forgive 
their desertion, and confessed that the 
priests, by their threats, had induced them 
to be guilty of it. In order to show how 
these unfortunate men had been influ- 
enced by the arts of the priests, he would 
read the affidavits of some of the men 
themselves, which were as follows :— 

“ John Corcoran, of Newtown, maketh 
oath, and saith, that on Sunday, the 4th 
day of December, as he was attending 
divine worship at the chapel of Grange, 
he then and there heard the rev. Michael 
Tobin, parish priest, preach from the altar 
in the following words :—‘ That there were 
people in the parish leading the congrega- 
tion to the devil, and to their own damna- 
tion, by inducing them to vote against 
their religion. That they were following 
Orangemen, and that he would not hesi- 
tate to name lord George Beresford as the 
Orangeman, and the strongest pillar sup- 
porting hell; that, for his part, he, the 
said rev. Michael Tobin, would neither 
now or ever give them confession, or ex- 
treme unction, or any sacrament of the 
church, but they might die like dogs, and 
go to hell, and there look to Curraghmore 
for assistance.’ 

“« Patrick Magrath maketh oath, and 
saith, that in the month of December, 
1825, a station of confession was held at 
Derry, in the parish of Modeligo, and 
that he the said Patrick Magrath was re- 
fused confession by the rev. Father 
Whelon, parish priest of the said parish, 
in consequence of his being one of the 
avowed supporters of lord George Beres- 
ford, whom he called a devil and an 
Orangeman; Patrick Magrath further 
swears, that in the month of April, 1826, 
he was dangerously ill, and having sent 
for a priest to Dungarvon, on his inquir- 
ing who the person was, for whom his at- 
tendance was required, a message was 
sent to him by the priest, informing him 
that if he turned to God, and to Mr. 
Stuart, and themselves, and leave lord 
George Beresford, he would get the bene- 
fit of the priest, but on no other condi- 
tions. 

“William Moore maketh oath, and 
saith, that on the 22d of January, 1826, 
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he was attending divine worship at the 
chapel of Grange, when he heard the rev. 
Pierce Sexton, the officiating priest on 
that day, make use of the following words 
from the altar :—‘ That he wished to say 
a few words to the congregation about 
this election business ; that there were a 
great number of Catholics who sold their 
souls to the devil. and that the gates of 
hell, which were the gates of Curraghmore, 
were open for them; that lord George 
Beresford was the highest devil! and that 
he, the rev. Pierce Sexton, would not give 
any of those people confession, nor abso- 
lution, nor communion, but let them die 
like dogs, without the benefit of their 
clergy. He then exhorted the congrega- 
tion to support Mr. Stuart.’ 

“‘Maurice Owens maketh oath, and 
saith, that on Sunday, the 4th day of 
December, 1825, he was present at the 
chapel of Grange, and that he heard the 
rev. Michacl Tobin make use of the fol- 
lowing words from the altar :—‘ That the 
parishioners were led to the devil in hell 
by an old pirate, that they ought to take 
better care of their souls than to join any 
Orangemen, that lord George Beresford 
was at the head of the Orangemen, and 
the enemy of their religion, and that he, 
the said Michael Tobin, would see them 
die like dogs without confession, or the 
rites of the church and going to hell, 
unless they voted for Mr. Stuart, and 
support their religion.’ 

‘Patrick Owens maketh oath, and 
saith, that on Sunday, the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1826, at the chapel of Grange, he 
heard the rev. Pierce Sexton declare, that 
he would not give confession, nor extreme 
unction, nor any sacrament of ine church, 
to any persons that would go against their 
religion, by voting for lord George Beres- 
ford, that this was the time to make re- 
sistance, and that all who did not, should 
be allowed to die like dogs, that they may 
go to Curraghmore to look for help, and 
get them out of hell. He, deponent, 
further saith, that he heard the same lan- 
guage on several other Sundays from the 
rev. Michael Tobin. 

“Michael Nugent maketh oath, and 
saith, that on Sunday, the Sth day of 
March, he attended divine service at the 
chapel of Knockbray, and that he there 
heard a priest, whose name he believes to 
be O’Mara, publicly declare from the 
altar, in the face of a numerous congte- 
gation, that if any man there would vot¢ 
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at the next election for the man who op- 
posed Catholic Emancipation, he would 
not admit that man to communion, nor 
would he give him absolution; and that 
no man who would so vote for the enemy 
of emancipation need think of the benefits 
of the jubilee. 

“John Fitzpatrick maketh oath, and 
saith, that on Sunday 12th of March, he 
attended mass at the chapel of Modeligo, 
and that he heard the rev. Patrick Wheion 
express himself from the altar in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ That any of the parish- 
ioners who would vote for lord George 
Beresford, should never get confession, 
nor any rite of the church from him, that 
he never would attend any of them on 
their death-bed, and that if there was a 
second devil it was lord George Beresford.’ 

“Patrick Shea maketh oath, and saith, 
that on Sunday, March 12th, he heard 
the rev. Thomas Kearney, in the chapel 
of Aglish say:—‘ That there was a re- 
spectable farmer in the parish, who was 
drawing the whole parish to hell, by sup- 
porting lord George Beresford, who was 
the head of the Orangemen, and the 
enemy of their religion.’ He further 
saith, that the whole sermon was upon 
the election, and that the rev. Thomas 
Kearney said, he would expose them from 
the altar before the whole parish, and 
would not give any one of them the rites 
of the church. 

*« James Kiely maketh oath, and saith, 
that on Sunday, the 11th of June, in the 
chapel of Ordmore, where he went to hear 
mass, that father Michael Tobin addressed 
the congregation in Trish after mass, and 
charged them not to vote for lord George 
Beresford, because he was an Orangeman 
and would cut their throats. He de- 
clared that no person voting for lord 
George Beresford should get confession, 
nor extreme unction when dying, and 
that no person should either buy from or 
sell to him that should so vote. James 
Kiely further states, that since his return 
home from the election, he had occasion 
to purchase potatoes for the use of his 
family, and that having applied to Ed- 
mund Hannigan, in the parish of Ard- 
more, he, the said Hannigan, refused to 
sell them to him, stating that his reason 
for not selling them was, that he had 
received express directions from the priest 
not to do so, because he, James Kiely, 
had voted for lord George Beresford. 
“Maurice Morrissy deposes on oath, 
VOL. XVI, 
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that when he was attending divine service 
on Sunday, June 18th, at the chapel of 
Abbeyside, he heard the rev. James 
O’Brien declare from the altar, that he 
would curse any man who voted for lord 
George Beresford, that if on sea, he (the 
priest) would pray to God to sink them 
in the deep, and if on shore, that he would 
pray to God to afflict them with fever 
and sickness, from which they would 
never recover. And the deponent verily 
believes, that in consequence of such 
dreadful threats from the altar, all the 
tenants and friends of the marquis of 
Waterford, of whom a great number at- 
tended on that day, were afraid to give 
their votes to lord George Beresford at the 
approaching election. 

“Cornelius O’Daly states, on oath, that 
on Sunday, the 9th day of April, he heard 
the rev. Mr. Welsh address the congre- 
gation in the chapel of Aglish, in Irish, 
from the altar, in the following manner : 
‘ That the agents of lord George Beresford 
wanted to send them to the devil, but 
that if he could prevent them, he would. 
He said, that if any of them who were 
there assembled should vote for lord 
George Beresford, he would punish them 
as a priest ; that they must all know that 
he, and every priest in the county, had 
orders from the bishop to caution the 
people against voting for lord George 
Beresford, and that, for his part, he would 
expel every one from the church who 
vould vote for the enemy of their religion ; 
that if they did, they would go to the 
devil, and that he would stick to them as 
a priest until he got them clear to the 
devil.’ 

“Thomas Welsh deposeth, on oath, 
that he heard the rev. Mr. Buck say, that 
he had laid a curse on all those freeholders 
who had gone down in the morning to 
Waterford, on the 21st of June, to vote 
for lord George Beresford, that he had 
laid a curse on them, and their cattle, 
and corn, and every thing belonging to 
them, and to their generation after them ; 
and that he forbid any one to speak or 
have dealings with such persons. 

“‘ John Toole deposeth on oath, and 
saith, that about the middle of the month 
of March, having been appointed to a 
situation in the Excise, which required 
the production of a certificate of his bap- 
tism, he applied to the rev. Father Marum, 
parish priest of the place where he was 
baptized, for such certificate, that the rev, 
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Father Marum abused him, saying that 
he was a renegade rascal, that he was 
going to vote against the religion, and 
that he was not obliged to keep books for 
rascals like him, and refused him the 
certificate. He applied again and again 
for it, and every time received the same 
language. At last he got the certificate, 
and that Father Marum insisted upon the 
payment of 5s., which deponent gave to 
him. John Toole further states, that on 
Wednesday, March 22, Father Larkin 
held a station at the house of Felix Toole, 
deponent’s father, at which several persons 
attended to receive the holy sacrament. 
He deposed that he applied to Father 
Larkin to administer the sacrament to 
him; that Father Larkin refused to do 
so, saying that he was not allowed to 
administer the sacrament to such persons 
as intended to vote for lord George Beres- 
ford against their religion and country. 
Deponent states further, that his father, 
Felix Toole, was refused the sacrament 
by Father Larkin for the same reasons.” 
It was useless to fatigue the House with 
further affidavits of this kind, having as he 
trusted, read quite sufficient, to acquaint 
them with facts of such a revolting nature. 
One of those which he held in his hand, 
stated circumstances of the most horrible 
kind, in reference to sixteen priests of the 
diocese of Waterford, with their bishop at 
their head. It was by such means that 
they had succeeded, as they would continue 
to succeed, in every similar effort. He 
had read the affidavits referring to their 
conduct, because he was sure the House 
was not prepared for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question, without a knowledge 
of the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and of the manner in which they 
used their influence and their power. He 
had also been induced to refer to the con- 
duct of those persons, because of a horri- 
ble calumny pronounced, the other night, 
against the Protestant clergy of this coun- 
try; namely, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy had only done that which the Protes- 
tant clergy of this country did, and that the 
latter were not more justified in interfering 
in elections than the former. The law 
might give the Catholic priests the right 
to vote and to interfere; but the law did 
not give them the power to delude, to 
menace, and to harass the minds of such 
of their flocks as did not vote in the way 
directed. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by expressing his opinion, that the Roman 
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Catholics did not so much look for political 
power, as for spiritual supremacy. The 
Catholic religion remained unchanged, 
and so long as it should continue un- 
changed, so long would it be necessary to 
oppose the claims of the Catholics. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he would not 
trouble the House long, still there were 
some points of his hon. friend’s speech to 
which he felt it necessary to offer a short 
reply. On previous discussions of this ques- 
tion, he had refrained from more than shortly 
pointing out the reasonableness of the 
Catholic claims, and giving his vote; but 
the line of argument followed by his hon. 
friend, induced him to depart from the 
course which he had hitherto followed. 
The hon. baronet and the noble lord near 
him, had called on the opponents of the 
measure which they recommended, to sug- 
gest some other measure calculated to give 
peace to the country. With that call his 
hon. friend had not complied. His hon. 
friend agreed with the hon. baronet, that 
the state of Ireland was one not only of 
suffering, but of danger ; but, according to 
the arguments of his hon. friend, they were 
not only not to relieve, "ut to suppress 
and subdue. But, if the opponents of the 
Catholics should have the will to adopt 
this latter alternative, had they the means 
of executing it; or did they think that the 
Irish nation would submit to it? From 
some expression which fell from his hon. 
friend opposite, one would have thought 
that he had formerly been friendly to the 
Catholic claims, but had altered his views, 
in consequence of the practices of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, which he had 
stated to the House. Against the re- 
turn of Mr. Stuart, not one but two or 
three petitions had been presented ; and if 
the facts stated in those petitions were true, 
there could be no doubt that the return 
for Waterford must be set aside. But the 
petitioners had shrunk from examination, 
[hear, hear]—no; they had not shrunk 
from examination, but they had shrunk 
from the cross-examination, of the com- 
inittee, and had put those affidavits into the 
hands of the hon. member for Derry ; who, 
forgetting all his kind feelings towards the 
Roman Catholics and the Roman Catho- 
lic priests particularly, had come to the 
conclusion, that the Roman Catholic 
priests had done every thing laid to their 
charge in those affidavits; and the hon. 
member, acting upon that conclusion, had 
come down to the House, and called upon 
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hon. members to give unqualified belief 


to statements coming before them under 
such circumstances. And whose affidavits 
were those? The aflidavits of Roman 
Catholics: the affidavits of men who, ac- 
cording to the favourite hypothesis of the 
hon. member, were not to be believed upon 
their oaths. Now, either the affidavits were 
good for nothing, or the hon. member had, 
by calling Roman Catholics as his wit- 
nesses, admitted that they were men not 
unworthy of credit on their oaths. After 
the use made by the hon. member of the 
testimony of Roman Catholics, he ought 
to be the last man who, upon any future 
occasion, should venture to say, that the 
oath of a Roman Catholic, in support of 
his professions of attachment to his king 
and to the constitution, was not worthy 
of credit. If the Roman Catholic, assailed 
by the landlord, on the one hand, with a 
threat of withholding from him the ordinary 
comforts of life, and appealed to on the 
other hand, by a sense of duty, or by 
higher, or by spiritual considerations, 
had acted contrary to the wishes of his 
landlord—had disregarded the privations 
of this life, and had attended to the 
appeal of his priest—so far from blam- 
ing the Roman Catholic who had thus 
acted, he would say, that he had given up 
the lesser consideration, and had acted 
from a higher impulse.—But even admit- 
ting that all the evils arising from the 
interference of the Roman Catholic clergy 
had been greater than the hon. member 
had that night endeavoured to depict, 
what, in God’s name, had produced those 
evils? That religious and political con- 
flict, which existed only where the feelings 
of Protestants and Catholics were exerted 
against each other by an unjust and mis- 
chievous penal code. That was the cause 
of the mischief; and those who, in that 
House, complained of the mischief, were 
bound to remove the cause of it. Before 
he called the attention of the House to 
the state of the forty-shilling freeholders, 
he must beg the attention of the House 
whilst he traced the origin of that disso- 
ciation between the landlord and tenant 
which had been made the subject of so 
much complaint. The hon. member for 
Derry seemed to think, and would wish 
the House to believe, that it was originated 
by the Roman Catholic priests in the 
county of Waterford. Such was not, 


however, the origin of that association. 
He held in his hand a document, which 
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contained an address to the freeholders of 
Ireland, on the eve of a general election. 
The hon. member here read the address, 
which called upon the electors to forsake 
their landiords, and to attend to them- 
selves. It adjured them, in the name of 
their God and of their country, to act as 
principle should dictate ; to regard not the 
threats of landlords or agents, who re- 
quired them to fail in their duty to God, 
to their country, and to themselves—to 
avail themselves of their privilege—to look 
to posterity, and not, by their yotes at the 
then ensuing election, entail slavery upon 
their country. This appeal, which was as 
forcible as any that could be made, did 
not originate in the year 1827, nor with 
the Roman Catholic priests of Waterford. 
It was the address of men who had done 
honour to themselves, and had redeemed 
Ireland—it was an address to which were 
affixed the signatures of the predecessors 
of the hon. member for Derry—it was the 
address of the Protestant delegates at 
Dungannon to the Protestant voters of 
Ireland—it bore the names of individuals 
whose successors were most loud in their 
complaints against those who had acted 
upon that recommendation: and, by a 
singular coincidence, it bore the name of 
one hon. member who had fallen a victim 
in that struggle, which was the conse- 
quence of the abandonment of landlords 
by their tenants.—The Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity, from one end of the 
country to the other, felt that the time had 
arrived when they, regardless of home, 
of private feeling, of happiness, of every 
thing but character, ought to come for- 
ward and do their duty towards their 
country; and they did come forward, and 
sacrifice every thing to their duty to their 
country; and he, for one, respected and 
highly prized such a manifestation of 
public spirit. If lord George Beresford— 
of whom he did not wish to speak with 
asperity, but rather with feelings of regard 
for his private character—if lord George 
Beresford, whose political opinions were 
well known, had been returned in oppo- 
sition to his hon. friend (Mr. Stuart), 
whose political opinions were also well 
known, the Roman Catholics knew that 
it would be urged as an argument, by the 
opponents of their claims, in support of 
the assertion, which had frequently been 
made, and as frequently denied, that the 
majority of the Catholics were indifferent 
upon = question of emancipation; and 
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they were, therefore, determined to show 
to the world, that the question of emanci- 
pation was one to the success of which the 
bulk of the people were not indifferent. 
If the Roman Catholics of Waterford had 
returned a foe instead of a friend, he 
would have been the first man to admit, 
that they were indifferent about political 
rights, and that being indifferent, they 
were unworthy of having those rights con- 
ferred upon them. Although it might be 
true that the Catholic peasant did not feel 
exclusion press personally upon him, yet 
it was equally true, that he felt it by that 
sympathy which bound all classes of Irish 
Roman Catholics together. The poorer 
classes might not expect a direct benefit 
from emancipation. Its advantages might 
not reach them directly; but its spirit, 
like the air, would influence them ; and 
if a constitutional stigma and reproach 
were fixed upon the nobility, it descended, 
in its degree, to the lowest grade. He 
was ready to put the whole question upon 
this point—had any man ever met a Ca- 
tholic peasant of mature years who did 
not know that there was a distinction in 
the law between Catholics and Protestants, 
and that that distinction was injustice ? 
Even though the theory of the laws were 
perfect wisdom, and their application re- 
gulated by the strictest justice, so long as 
the mass of the people in Ireland believed 
them to be unjust, so long would life and 
property be without security ; and so long 
would that unhappy country be the scene 
of discord and tumult. In England the 
constable’s staff was respected, by virtue 
of public opinion; but in Ireland the 
people had no confidence in the laws, and, 
therefore, the usual and ordinary symbols 
of law excited other feelings than those of 
respect. In Ireland, attempts had been 
made to govern by opinion, and attempts 
had been made to govern by force ; but 
neither had succeeded, and neither would 
succeed, until justice should have been 
done to the great bulk of the people-—He 
did not mean to stop for the purpose of 
entering into a defence of all the acts of 
the leading members of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation; but, when he heard the hon. 
member for Derry urge as an argument 
against the Catholics the violence of the 
proceedings of that association, he could 
not help saying to the hon. member, 
‘Will you put your sincerity to the test 
in that respect, if the Catholics be tran- 





quil? If Mr, O’Connell and Mr. Sheil | Ascendancy,” he would merely say, that 
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confine themselves to their profession, and 
give up political discussions, will you 
withdraw your opposition to emancipa- 
tion?” Any hon. member who was ready 
to answer that question in the affirmative, 
might, perhaps, be justified in complaining 
of the violence of the Catholic Associa- 
tion; but, if the hon. member for Derry 
was not ready to do so, he must say, that 
the hon. member, when he spoke of vio- 
lence, merely used it as a make-weight in 
the scale, and a delusion, because he was 
afraid to come forward and pledge him- 
self, that, under no circumstances, would 
he grant any concessions to the Catholics. 
—He implored the House, even then, at 
the eleventh hour, to do the only act 
which could tranquillize Ireland. He 
thought that, upon such a subject, the 
testimony of Irish members was worthy of 
the greatest attention by many hon. mem- 
bers of that House, some of whom had 
never been in Ireland, and most of whom 
knew little or nothing of the state of 
society in that country. He trusted that 
those hon. members would not, upon 
slight grounds, reject the appeal of the 
majority of the members for that country, 
to grant the only measure which could 
tranquillize her, and preserve the con- 
nexion between it and England. When 
the question of the Union was discussed 
in Ireland, the opponents of that measure 
said—‘ What can a few Irish members do 
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among so many English members?” The 
supporters of the measure replied— 


“Trust your lives, your honour, your pro- 
perty, and your hopes, in the hands of a 
British House of Commons, and it will 
feel for your sufferings, when they are 
brought under its notice by your mem- 
bers.—Depend upon it, the generosity of 
the English people will not suffer you to 
be overpowered by numbers.” He trusted 
that, upon the present occasion, the pre- 
diction made at that period would be veri- 
fied, and that hon. members who knew 
nothing of the country, of their own know- 
ledge, would attend to the statements of 
those hon. members who had the deepest 
interest in the tranquillity of that country. 
This was not a question about a sugar 
island, more or less—it was a question 
affecting a large body of men on the 
other side of the Channel—it was a ques- 
tion of national prosperity; it was, in 
short, a question of British connexion. 
To those who used the phrase “‘ Protestant 
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it was a phrase unknown to the British | 


constitution, whose foundation was civil 
and religious liberty. To those English | 
members who might support this motion, 
he would say, that they could justify them- 


selves to their constituents by saying, “ If 


we have saved the influence of the Pope, 
we have also saved the Income tax; if we 
have let sixteen Jesuits into Stoneyhurst, 
we have been enabled to reduce sixteen 
regiments of soldiers in Ireland.” The 
hon, member, having thanked the House 
for the indulgence which had been extend- 
ed to him, sat down amidst considerable 
applause. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart said, it was not his 
intention to detain the House by going at 
length into the discussion of the general 
merits of the Catholic question. He was 
aware that it had been already so often 
and so ably treated by men far more com- 
petent than he could pretend to be, that 
it would be a waste of time for him to go 
over the various grounds on which it rested. 
But to-night there were features—features 
of a modern character—to which he felt 
himself entitled to allude, and to request 
the consideration of the House—features 
which had been pointed out and criticised 
by the enemies of Catholic emancipation, 
as affording grave reasons for opposition, 
but on which he, on the contrary, would 
rely as grounds for concession. He re- 
ferred to the conduct of the frecholders, 
and to the interference of the Catholic 
clergy, at the late general election in Ire- 
land. He would first speak of the body 
of men which he had mentioned last in 
order—men, whose unostentatious piety, 
and zealous discharge of their professional 
duties, were unsurpassed by the clergy of 
any other persuasion, but who unhappily, 
had been the objects of as much ground- 
less aspersion and unmerited obloquy as, 
he would venture to say, party spirit, even 
in Ireland, had ever bespattered the vic- 
tims of its malice. God forbid that his 
motives, in defending the Catholic clergy 
should fora moment be misunderstood ; 
God forbid it should be supposed that he 
was about to vindicate the interference of 
churchmen in temporal affairs: So much 
the contrary, that he protested he knew 
no language strong enough to express his 
condemnation of such a practice; but 
owing its origin to the crabbed and crook- 
ed policy of the very men who were fore- 
most to cry out against it, it excited in 
him no surprise, but some regret, that the 
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Catholic clergy, from the peculiar hardship 
of the situation in which they were placed, 
were forced, in self defence, to follow the 
example set them by many of their Pro- 
testant brethren, without any of their ex- 
cuses and palliations [cheers.] He re- 
peated, that, after all, they had but fol- 
lowed the example set them by others; 
for he should be glad to know the occa- 


| sion when the clergy of England had been 


slack in exerting themselves politically. 
It should be remembered by those who 
spoke harshly of the conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, at the late elections 
in Ireland, that they stood in a disadvan- 
tageous situation in comparison with the 
clergy of the Established Church, who 
were freeholders in every county, and who 
were represented by the bench of bishops 
in the House of Lords. The hon. mem- 
ber should have also stated the cause of 
interference of the clergy. The cause was 
Catholic oppression and, as long as that 
oppression continued, so long would the 
interference which it provoked prevail. 
The measure proposed by the hon. ba- 
ronet was the cure for the evil of which 
the hon. member complained—the union 
between the clergy and laity. It would 
have the effect of breaking the link that 
united the laity and clergy of Ireland in 
one common bond of indignation. It was 
impossible to expect to have the distemper 
healed unless its symptoms were got rid of ; 

and the people of Ireland must be dis- 
contented until those laws were repealed 
which they believed to be the originators 
and perpetuators of theiroppression. The 
hon. member for Derry had made ex- 
aggerated statements, however, as to the 
extent and manner in which tlie priests 
exercised their influence. Indeed, that 
man knew but little of the Irish people 
who thought that it required the exercise 
of any influence to induce them to act as 
men sensible of their wrongs, and desirous 
of having them redressed. They were 
alive—de seply and sensitively alive—to the 
en under which they suffered. In re- 
ference to the conduct of the priesthood 
at the county of Waterford election, he 
would state to the House what occurred. 
For some months previous to the election, 
instructions were given by the clergy to 
the freeholders, as to the manner in which 
they were to discharge their duties at the 
election. ‘They were told that they were 


to be guided in giving their votes by the 
dictates of their conscience; that they 
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were to vote for the person best qualified 
to represent their feelings and their in- 
terests; and that, in short, they were to 
vote consistently with a faithful observance 
of the oaths prescribed for them to be 
taken. Th’s was the whole of the con- 
duct observed by the Catholic clergy— 
this “ the head and front of their offend- 
ing.” As tothe charges adduced by the 
hon. member against individual clergymen, 
he could only say, that he totally disbe- 
lieved them. There was a remedy open 
to the hon. member against the offending 
parties ; if charges of improper conduct 
could be proved against them, they might 
be called to the bar of that House, and, if 
found guilty, punished for a breach of the 
privileges of the House. He, for one, 
would not complain of any award the 
House might come to upon that subject ; 
and he would take the liberty of stating, 
that in a conversation which he had with 
the bishop of Waterford, that prelate ex- 
pressed himself anxious that an opportu- 
nity should be afforded him and his clergy 
of clearing themselves of the aspersions 
which, through the press and various other 
chaniiels, had been wantonly circulated of 
them. With respect to the conduct of 
the forty-shilling freeholders, he was him- 
self favourable to the fair influence of the 
landlords over their tenantry, though he 
was not an advocate for an absolute con- 
trol. It was because he was an advocate 





' 


for such a legitimate influence, that he | 


supported the present measure, which 
would establish that congeniality of feel- 
ing between them that was created by an 
identity of interests. He wished to see a 


tenantry grateful for the kindnesses of a | 
protecting landlord ; but there were limits | 


to gratitude, as to generosity, and other | 


vittues. A nation could not be generous 
with her honour, a woman with her virtue, 
ot a freeholder with his franchise. 
would ask, would not a freeholder be un- 
worthy of the exercise of that franchise 
which the constitution gave him, who 
would vote for a candidate who, even by 
his own avowal, was ready to brand him 
as a traitor to his king, a perjurer to his 
country, and an idolator to his God. 

“ Was ever voter in such humour woo’d ? 

Was ever voter in such humour won?” 

If a candidate was to canvass a manu- 
facturing town, who declared himself fa- 
vourable to a high price of corn; or a 
candidate for an agricultural district. who 
declared himself fora cheap price —could 
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either expect tomeet with support ? Or was 
it reasonable for an Anti-Catholic member 
to expect support on becoming the repre- 
sentative of a county, when he was opposed 
to the religion of a majority of its free- 
holders? He was adverse to the interfer- 
ence of the clergy of any religious per- 
suasion in political concerns; but the in- 
terference which was now complained of, 
was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the law; for that interference there was 
but one cause—Catholic oppression ; and 
but one cure—Catholic emaucipation. 

Mr. George Bankes rose and said :-— 

Sir; the remarks of the hon. member 
who has last spoken, though eloquent un- 
doubtedly in no common degrce, cannot, 
as I think, remove from our minds the 
impressions which he desires we should 
dismiss.—-My hon. friend, the member for 
Derry, had already anticipated many of 
the observations which we have just now 
heard and proved by reference to the 
address of lord Waterford’s tenantry, that 
those tenants gave their votes adversely to 
their landlord’s interest, not because he 
had shewn himself high and haughty to- 
wards them, not because he entertained 
sentiments opposed to their wishes or ob- 
noxious to their feelinss, but because, 
worked upon by the power and influence 
of those who govern their minds with 
absolute sway, they were compelled to act 
in opposition to every feeling of affectionate 
obligation, and to withhold their gratitude 
from one whose benefits they acknow- 
ledged as those of a friend and a father. 

With respect to the affidavits which we 
have heard discussed, I cancede that so 
long as their authenticity or veracity is 
impeached on grounds which may appear 
plausible, we are not justified in receiving 
them as proofs ; but the general history of 


_ the late memorable election for the county 


He | 





of Waterford is denied by none; and the 
active, deep, daring interference of the 
priesthood on that occasion, is admitted 
as well by those who think such interfer- 
ence justifiable, as by those who hold the 
very opposite opinion. 

But, Sir, I am aware how many there 
are in this House more competent to dis- 
cuss this question with reference to the 
present internal state of Ireland than | 
can pretend to be; and I pass, therefore, 
to a more general view of this question. 

It is not without an unfeigned sense of 
diffidence that I venture to express senti- 
ments adverse to the recorded opinions 
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of those, whose mighty names and exalted | 
characters have formed the brilliant con- 
stellation adverted to by the hon. baronet, 
a constellation capable of shedding light 
and splendor on any cause; a pert 
nation of intellectual power, such, it has 
been truly said, as never was before com- 
bined for effecting any one purpose. 

I may, perhaps, endeavour to palliate 
in some degree the effect of these great 
authorities, by remembering that it is ever 
the nature of persons endowed with com- 
manding talent, to overlook difficulties, 
and to undervalue danger, for they are 
politically bold and adventurous, in pro- 
portion as they are politically powerful ; 
and yet, Sir, if it were agreeable to the 
ordinary course of human nature, that we 
should always have such men amongst 
us, sincere members of our Protestant faith, 
I might then, perhaps, feel in some degree 
justified if I were to surrender my own 
opinions on the faith of guarantees so 
powerful. On such guarantees I might ven- 
ture to rely, that, if they should fail in pre- 
serving for me the scheme of protection 
which they had promised, their power 
should reinstate me in that tried security 
which I had been persuaded to forego; 
but, Sir, we are called upon to legislate 
for all times, and for all circumstances, 
taking into account the ordinary course of 
human nature, and the probable current 
of events. 

There is an observation of a French 
writer, commenting on that part of the 
history of his own country which relates 
to the celebrated Edict of Nantz, who, 
when adverting to the state of security 
and confidence in which the Hugonots of 
that day indulged, with reference to their 
then present condition, and with reference 
to their then prospects for the future, ex- 
presses himself to this effect: ‘* they had 
no right,” he says, ‘to indulge in that 
security, they had no reason to entertain 
those hopes, nor to repose in that confi- 
dence, for it was contrary to the probable 
current of events, that France never should 
have a Cardinal Richelieu, or that she 
should always have a Henry 4th ;” and 
it is, Sir, as I fear, contrary to the 
ordinary course of human nature, that 
we should always find amongst the mem- 
bers of our Protestant faith, an unin- 
terrupted succession of men gifted with 
endowments in that eminent degree which 
is justly termed rare and extraordinary ; 





whilst, on the other hand, it is highly 
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consistent with probability, that, whenever 
the doors of this House shall be open to 
members professing the Roman Catholic 
belief, if there shall be found, within the 
limits of the three kingdoms, an individual 
of that persuasion, who, with splendid talent 
and enterprising genius, shall combine the 
fascinating command of eloquence, such 
a man will no sooner be discovered, than 
we shall, in this place, have an opportunity 
of appreciating his influence ; and can we 
doubt of the course which he will pursue ? 
At the head of a powerful party, powerful 
whether numerically strong or not, because 
powerful in the peculiar and sacred cha- 
racter of its compact, is it not probable 
that he who shall direct such a party will 
at once aspire to procure for it an equality 
with every other in the state? and, when 
equal, will he rest satisfied with equality 2 
or, if he will, can such equality be obtained 
otherwise than by pulling down much which 
it is as yet pretended we are to retain ? 
Can it, otherwise than by invading rights 
and overturning securities, of which no 
man has as yet been so hardy as to con- 
fess, that he will either sanction or suffer 
the destruction ? 
Sir, I can desire to see no such party ; 
I can desire to see no such leader as mem- 
bers of our legislature; for I deprecate 
every attempt and enterprise which their 
interests, their feelings, and their religion, 
must inevitably lead them to promote. 
I can guess where that spirit of enterprise 
vould commence, though I may not guess 
where it would end. It would commence 
by an attack in that quarter of our con- 
stitution where stands our established 
church; and, although I may not allow 
myself, under any circumstances, to ap- 
prehend her downfall ; and, although I do 
believe, that her foundations are sound, 
and rooted in the hearts of the people, 
yet, Sir, it is my desire to see that church 
substantially and effectually secured from 
insult as well as from aggression. It has 
been sometimes said, that, so long as the 
interests of our church are essentially 
secured, it matters little, whether those 
who may be admitted to have seats in the 
House of Commons, shall love, reverence, 
and prefer that church, or whether they 
shall have interests and attachments bind- 
ing them by the ties of affection, to its 
establishment; but, to this line of argu- 
ment, I for one, am no subscriber; for I 
hold that it is material, and greatly mate- 
rial, that those who have seats in this 
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House, shall love, reverence, and prefer, 
all and every part of our constitution : and 
when I consider that we have tests and quali- 
fications imposed, which require assurances 
of interest and affection to every other part, 
[ am at a loss to discover by what rule of 
right or of reason the church alone can be 
depr ived of this just and necessary protec- 
tion. Thus, with respect to that part of 
our constitution which relates to the 
Crown, we have a test ~~ qualification 
requiring, that all who have seats in this 
House shall be natural-born subjects of 
the Crown; born, consequently, with in- 
terests and feelings favourable to the 
splendor, dignity, and legitimate power 
of that Crown, which it is their pride to 
preserve unsullied and unassailed. So 
with respect to that part of our constitu- 
tion which relates to the present disposi- 
tion of property, and to the laws by which 
this arrangement is preserved, we “have a 
test and qualificatior 1 which requires, that 
every one having a seat in this House 


shall be possessed of a certain portion of 


such property, sufficient to insure in him 
an interest and a prejudice favourable to 
this present arrangement, and to incite 
him to a vigilant guardianship of those 
laws by which his own possessions are as- 
sured to him. And is it too much to ask 
for our church, that we should have at 
least so much of a test and qualification 
in her favour, as tends to prevent those 
from having seats here, who profess to be 
incited by a double interest for her destruc- 
= ; that is to say, the desire to destroy 

system th ey condemn, and the yet more 
eeaiel desire of setting up something 
which they love better in its place ? 

We are told, and it has been often and 


warmly urged upon us as a reason for 


hasty concession, that already many ad- 
vantages have been lost by delay, and that 
we at this day may still have it in our 
power to secure some, which, at a later 
period, it will be impossible to obtain. 
Thus we are told that, twenty years 
siace, our predecessors in this House 
might have obtained from the warm, open- 
hearted people with which they had to 
treat, the important concession of the 
Veto; and when, at asubsequent period, 
that boon was stigmatized by the party 
who would have conceded it, as no better 
than a pain and penalty, and as forming a 
part of the system of persecution and 
sult to which they were exposed, yet 
even then, it is said, might have been ob- 
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tained the valuable security of domestic 
nomination; and when this proposition 
was in its turn retracted and denounced 
by the high authorities of the Roman 
faith in Ireland, as utterly incompatible 
with the dignity and integrity of their 
church, even yet it is said, and up to a 
very late period, might have been obtained, 
the privilege of subsidising their priests. 
Sir, [ can participate in no regret that is 
founded on the loss of any one of these 
supposed opportunities; [ cannot lament 
that all treaties of compromise, founded on 
the basis of such imaginary securities, have 
failed of success; nor can I ever desire that 
we should attempt to purchase our own 
tranquillity by means of a schism amongst 
our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 

I should find it difficult to persuade 
myself that the Veto would have been less 
stigmatized, or that domestic nomination 
would have proved more palatable to the 
Roman Catholics, had they been in fact 
conceded, and vested in Protestant hands, 
than they have, now that the event is 
different, and that Roman Catholics are 
still free from the supposed ager 3 
tendency of those propositions. Sir, if i 
had happened that the concessions re Rete 
had been granted twenty years ago, on the 


security of the Veto, it is my firm belief 


that we should at this day have been em- 


ployed in discussing the propriety of 


retaining that security; that we should 
have been to-day engaged in a discussion 
of the same nature as the present, but in its 
circumstances more painful and perplex- 
ing; we should have been engaged in 
this discussion, in an assembly divided 
into two parties, both equally dissatisfied, 
both dissatisfied with what they had given, 
and both dissatished with what they had 
got; we should have been engaged in this 
discussion, having amongst us a certain 
number of Roman Catholic members, 
chosen for their pre-eminence of zeal and 
energy, who would have entered the House 
unfettered by any personal concern in the 
arrangements of twenty years ago; and, if 
we had talked to such men of securities 
and settlements, would they not have 
asked, how we could presume to exact 
reverence for securities and settlements, 
who had shewn so little respect to the 
settlements and securities of our fore- 
fathers? Might they not have asked, how 
it happened that we presumed to attach 
a more sacred and inviolable character to 
the laws of the reign of George the 3rd 
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than we allowed to the laws of the reign 
of the 3rd William ? 

Toarguments of this description Ishould, 
for my own part, have found it difficult to 
offer a reply; but I pretend to no deep 
powers of reasoning, and I shall, I know, 
in the minds of many, diminish yet further 
the trifling value of my opinion, by con- 
fessing, that I have ever found my under- 
standing incapable of surmounting the first 
and palpable difficulty of this question 
which relates to the succession to the 
crown. 

If, Sir, I am told that our king is the 
head of our Protestant church, so have I 
been told that our Houses of Parliament 
are the pillars of that church, and [ look to 
the soundness of the foundation as being 
no less material than that of the superstruc- 
ture; and, if | ara told that the Crown of 
England is and ought to be essentially 
Protestant, sc am I obliged, by parity of 
reasoning, to infer, that all power emanat- 
ing from that Crown, is and ought to be 
Protestant also; to ‘distinguish between 
that power and that Crown, is to distin- 
euish between the sunshine and the sun; 
it is a distinction which I am not capable 
of making, nor of rightly comprehending. 

We have been often told, that we, who 
maintain a line of argument opposed to 
what is asked, are reduced to this dilemma, 
namely, that we are called upon to vindi- 
cate certain tests and securities which are 
adequate, it is admitted, to their purpose 
of excluding persons whose doctrines of 
faith are in some degree objectionable ; 
but, whilst the ny succe ed to this extent, they 
wholly fail, it is said, in excluding thos e 
whose doctrines of faith are infinitely more 
obnoxious, or in excluding those who 
have no doctrines of faith at all; thus, it 
is argued, the Jew and the Atheist may 
walk into the House of Commons, but the 
Roman Catholic must stop at the door :— 
and, Sir, if this were, practic: uliy and legally 
spe aking, true (which it is not), we have 
authorities, and amongst others that of my 
lord Bacon, for considermg that an un- 
heliever may be less dangerous to a state 
than he who carrics professions of faith 
to a wild and extravagant excess. 
‘* Atheism,” says lord Bacon, “leaves a 


man to sense, to philosophy, to laws, to 
reputation, all which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion 
were not; but Supe rstition dismounts all 
these, and erecteth in the minds of men an 
unlimited uncontrollable monarchy.” Sir, 
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it is this monarchy which 1 fear; it is 
this monarchy which has in the county of 
Waterford dismounted and expelled every 
sentiment of gratitude and attachment from 
the hearts of a people by nature kind and 
affectionate [cheers]. Sir, it becomes me 
todisclaim, in the most unequivocal manner, 
any intention of offering an invidious or 
offensive comparison between Atheists mars 
members of the Roman Catholic faith : 

has been my desire to avoid all topics of 
irritation and offence ; I have endeavoured 
to abstain from the use even of such 
arguments as have been stigmatized as 
obsolete. But here, I must be ‘permitted to 
remark, that so long as those who argue on 
the other side of the question dwell upon 
pains and penalties which no longer exist, 
as proofs of the persecuting spirit of that 
law, of which they form no longer a part, 
so long will it be just to recur to these 
events and causes which gave rise to those 
pains and penaltics. 

Sir, it is undoubtedly true, and possibly 
the observation may be applicable to either 
side of this question, that, in the lapse of 
time, and under change of circumstances, 
many arguments used heretofore with 
much force and effect are now abandoned 
as useless and untenable. I have for my 
own part had sufficient experience in this 
House to remember the time when the 
humiliation of the Roman See, afforded 
ample scope and materials for those who 
ridiculed all fear of the interposition of 
foreign influence, or of papal dominion. 
I shall not easily forget the impre ssion 
produced by one of ‘hie energetic appeals 
of the late Mr. Grattan, when pointed in 
this direction. ‘“ W ove’ ” he inquired, 
‘are the splendors of the Vatican? Where 
the terrors of the Inquisition? are they 
not prostrate in the dust? and this Pose 
this tremendous potentate! have we not 
seen him, a slave and bondsman strapped 
to the war-horse of a great captain?” Sir, 
we had seen all this—and the force of the 
appeal was felt in proportion as the truths 
on which it rested were recognized—but 
we, to ner life up to this period has been 
spared, e have seen yet more than this ; 
we “one seen the restoration of that Va 
tican; and have, as the hon. baronet a 
served, ourselves assisted to restore it; we 
have seen too, though without our assist- 
ance, the restoration of that Inquisition, 
and we see the successor of that slave and 
bondsman, sitting on the throne of his 
predecessors, not unmindful of his tem- 
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poral rights, nor of his ecclesiastical do- 
minion. We see him in his capacity of 
legislator, looking back to the dark ages 
for a code of laws suitable to the ideas of 
government, which his religion teaches him 
to prefer—he fixes on the feudal system 
as the most approved model, and com- 
pletes its perfection, by incorporating with 
it the rights of sanctuary and of ecclesi- 
astical immunity from crime. In his exe- 
cutive capacity, if the journals of the day 
speak truth, he is no less faithfully en- 
gaged, by following implicitly the exam- 
ples of his early predecessors; he com- 
mences the work of persecution with those 
who have no king to protect, no govern- 
ment to claim, and no country to receive 
them; these are, indeed, heretics with 
whom we, perhaps, have not much either 
of feeling or of interest in common, and 
for us, whilst our persons are in those 
territories respected, and our religion par- 
tially connived at, it may appear hardly 
worthy of notice that, should we happen 
there to end our lives, our dust will not 
be permitted to desecrate that holy soil : 
long may it be, before we shall have any 
higher complaint to urge, or any more 
serious proof of ingratitude to encounter, 
in return for the heavy load of obligations 
which we have conferred. But, ingrati- 
tude, Sir, is the weed of every soil and of 
every clime; and painful indeed it is to 
experience it, in that favoured clime and 
soil, where of all others we had the least 
reason to apprehend it; in that new world 
which we have just called up into life and 
liberty, and new political existence—pain- 
ful indeed—to find it there in its freshest 
and most virulent rankness! But of this 
truth we are assured by the united testi- 
monies of the latest travellers in South 
America; I may refer in particular to the 
testimony of captain Head, whose obser- 
vations and researches, in that continent, 
whilst affording much instruction and 
amusement, are, I believe, no less justly 
esteemed for a character of unimpeached 
veracity. This writer mentions as an oc- 
currence of the other day, that when the 
inhabitants of St. Juan, one of the prin- 
cipal cities in the southern part of the 
American continent, were informed of a 
charter of religious toleration granted by 
their government in favour of the English, 
they rose in a body, the priests seized the 
governor in his bed, and committed him 
to gaol, whilst the charter was burned in 
the market-place by the hands of the 
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common hangman, amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the populace. We are 
often told that Roman Catholics are not 
necessarily papists; thus the poet Pope 
said of himself, that he was a Roman Ca- 
tholic but not a papist; and the same 
distinction was taken by the earl of Bristol 
in the reign of Charles 2nd, who styled 
himself a member of the church of Rome, 
though not a member of the court of 
Rome; the same earl of Bristol, by the 
way, who spoke in favour of the Test 
Act, because his conscience, as an honest 
Englishman, he said, enjoined him so to 
do, and then voted against it, because the 
interest of his church imperatively obliged 
him to oppose it. Nowy if every dis- 
tinction between Roman Catholics and 
papists could fairly be taken—if there ever 
was a people which, whilst it acknowledged 
and claimed a title to the first of those 
denominations, could fairly reject and re- 
pudiate the other, that people we find in 
the people of South America: for, by the 
ancient and fundamental charters and con- 
stitutions of colonization for those terri- 
tories under the auspices of the kings of 
Spain, it was expressly granted and con- 
ceded by the popes of those days, and 
ratified by all their successors, that, on 
that continent of the New World, no bull 
of the pope should have effect, no nuncio 
of the pope should set his foot, no inter- 
ference of the pope either direct or indi- 
rect should be attempted or acknow- 
ledged; the Roman Catholics then of St. 
Juan are not papists, nor have I any right 
to charge to the account of the pope the 
unkindness shown io us in that quarter. 
Nor yet was this act of ingratitude com- 
mitted under the dynasty of a Ferdinand, 
of a bigotted despot, but in a regenerated 
government, a republic; not under an 
absolute monarchy——no—but under the 
monarchy of Superstition [cheers]. 

The hon. baronet invited our attention 
to the present condition of foreign coun- 
tries, as illustrative of this great subject 
of discussion; and, as he did not think it 
expedient to make any reference to the 
transactions of the New World, I am con- 
tent to confine all further observations to 
our own quarter of the globe. Isit, then, 
in Italy, or is it in Spain, that we find any 
thing to contradict the accusing voice of 
history? With respect to Spain, indeed, 
the hon. baronet has admitted, in unquali- 
fied terms, the baneful properties of Super- 
stition, And are we so sure of the issue 
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of the struggle now carrying on in Portu- 
gal, that we can venture to predicate of 
our allies, that they are ready to adopt 
our principles of religious toleration, as 
well as our free form of government? or 
that they have found either the one or 
the other compatible with the interests of 
their church? Is it not the fact, that 
accounts are this very day received of an 
intercepted correspondence between some 
of those who pretend to uphold the free 
constitution, and those who, with arms in 
their hands, denounce it openly in the 
name of their religion? But the hon. 
baronet points our attention more particu- 
larly to France ; and is there in that quar- 
ter no just occasion for alarm? Has not 
France retrograded in liberty, in propor- 
tion as her priests have regained their in- 
fluence? Have not the Jesuits re-appear- 
ed, and re-established their reign of Super- 
stition? And the press of France, that 
root and fountain of liberty, is it not at 





this hour threatened by the open at- 
tacks of Roman Catholic Bigotry [loud 
cheers]? And even if these warnings did 
not already exist in France, how could we 
have ventured to set up the authority of 
twenty years against the warnings of a 
history of centuries? Is it possible to 
think of France, and not remember, that 
France was the country of the League? of 
that league, which preached and practised 
in its full extent, the principles of divided 
allegiance; of that league, which com- | 
manded its king to turn his arms against | 
his Protestant subjects; which compelled | 
one monarch of France to resign his 
power, and another to renounce his reli- ; 
gion? But France was, it is true, the 
country of Henry 4th, and of his faithful | 
minister Sully; and there is, indeed, a 
pleasing subject of contemplation in tie 
tried friendship of those great men, litile 
disturbed by the opposite doctrines oi 
faith which they adopted. There are, 
however, other memorials of this king 
and of his minister, besides those which 
the bare outlines of history present to us ; 
and, if their practical example may seem 
to justify one line of inference, the record 
of their deliberate opinions must inevitably 
lead us to a very opposite conclusion. 
Sully, in his memoirs, speaks thus, when 
adverting with matured reflection to this 
subject :-—*‘ If to reconcile the two religions 
is morally impossible, it may with equal 
certainty be said to be politically impos- 





sible; since it cannot be done without the 
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concurrence of the pope, and this can 
never be expected, since it was not ob- 
tained of Clement 8th, who of all popes 
who have sat in the See of Rome, was 
most free from prejudices, and had more 
of that gentleness which the gospel 
preaches to its followers.” And we have 
the opinion of the great and tolerant 
Henry yet more strongly recorded to the 
same effect, in the sketch of that grand 
political scheme which he employed so 
much of the later period of his life in 
organizing. His plan for the settlement 
of religious opinions «and _ persuasions 
throughout Europe was thus laid out: 
“The three religions,” he said, ‘ which 
principally prevail in Europe, namely, the 
Roman, the Refermed, and the Protes- 
tant, are so established, that there is not 
the least appearance that any of them can 
be destroyed, all, therefore, that remains 
is, to strengthen those nations who have 
made choice of one of these religions in 
the principles they profess; Italy, there- 
fore, should preserve the Roman religion 
in all its purity, the same with respect to 
Spain. In such states as that of France, 


| where there is a governing religion, who- 


ever should think the regulations too 
severe, by which Calvinism would be 
always subordinate to the religion of the 
prince, might be permitted to depart the 
country.” Such, Sir, were the opinions 
of these persons, whose example is so 
often cited to us as the best practical illus- 
tration which history affords of the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration, extended to 
an equality of righis and privileges. 

When the hon. baronet spoke of France, 
he spoke in general terms only; had he 
descended to particular inferences, as 
grounded on particular facts, I would 


Ss 


bes 


from the hon. baronet’s lips have received 
such facts as unquestioned truths, and 
should have listened with every becoming 
respect to the deductions of a mind so 
able, inquisitive, and enlightened. But, 
Sir, it is not from every quarter that I am 
disposed (with reference to this subject) to 
receive assertions for truths, there is a 
degree of warmth, zeal, and enthusiasm 
attending the discussion of this particular 
question, which has led many to the use 
of bold and convenient arguments, with- 
out waiting to examine very scrupulously 
the foundations on which they rest; nor 
has this happened in late years only ; 
during every period of the agitation of 
these discussions, we find the same pro- 
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pensity, of which lustory hands down to 
us a remarkable instance ; in the reign of 
James 2nd, a correspondence was carried 
on by a private secretary of that king, 
with the grand peasioner of Holland, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the opinion of 
king William, then prince of Orange, 
relative to a proposed repeal of the ‘Test 
Act. The secretary of king James boldly 
assumed, that the laws of Holland ad- 
mitted of an unqualified toleration, and 
addressed arguments to the minister of 
that country, which were mainly founded 
on that assumption. The reply of the 
pensioner Fagel is extant, and in these 
terms :—“ You write,” he says, ‘ that 
the Roman Catholics within these pro- 
vinces are not shut out from employments 
and places of trust, but in this you are 
much mistaken, for our laws are express, 
excluding them by name from all share in 
the government, and from all employ- 
ments, either of the policy or justice of 
the country.” There is in this letter 
another passage which I will not deny 
myself the satisfaction of adverting to, as 
being no less applicable to the present 
time than to that in which it was written. 
“1 would gladly see one single good rea- 
son to move a Protestant that is concern- 
ed for his religion, to consent to the re- 
pealing of those laws that have been 
enacted by the authority of king and par- 
liament, which have no other tendency 
but the security of the reformed religion, 
and to the restraining of the Roman Ca- 
tholic from a capacity of overturning it: 
these laws inflict neither fine nor punish- 
ment, and do only exclude the Roman 
Catholic from a share in the government, 
who, by being in employment, must needs 
study to increase their party, and to gain 
for it more credit and power.” 

Sir, I find in those few sentences so 
much plain and convincing reason, that, 
until I hear it impugned by arguments 
more sound in principle, and more capa- 
ble of bearing the test of scrutiny than 
any which I am yet acquainted with, | 
am content here to conclude the obser- 
vations which I offer on this subject, and 
to meet the particular attention which has 
been shown to me on this occasion, by a 
due consideration for the wishes of others, 
who must be anxious to express their sen- 
timents. 

If by the opinions which I have express- 
ed, or if by the vote which I shall give, I 
acquire the name of an enemy to my 
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Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, deeply 
as I may regret the imputation, I shall 
rest justified in the consciousness that it 
is one which I do not deserve. J have 
formed, it is true, a strong opinion upon 
this subject, but not until after a frequent, 
and, as I think, a candid consideration of 
it; the vote which I give, therefore, is the 
result of a conscientious feeling, and of a 
mind impressed with a sincere and un- 
qualified conviction [cheers]. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he felt that it was 
perfectly idle, on his part, to attempt to 
add any thing to the unanswerable argu- 
ments that had been adduccd by the hon. 
baronet, the member for Westminster, in 
support of the claims of the Catholics. 
But he could not avoid joining his prayers 
and entreaties to those of the hon. ba- 
ronet, for the success of this great ques- 
tion. The hon. gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him, had travelled over every land 
on the face of the globe, in search of ma- 
terials for his speech. There was no 
country, he believed, the hon. gentleman 
had not mentioned, except unfortunate 
Ireland, which was the subject of the 
present discussion. ‘This was a case of 
such absorbing interest and all-engrossing 
importance, that he hoped hon. members 
had come in a serious mood, with a pa- 
tient temper, and with minds stripped of 
preconceived opinions, prepared to listen 
attentively to the evidence given by the 
Irish members, and finally, go to the 
division with ail that awful sense of re- 
sponsibility which it became men to feel, 
who were about to bring in a verdict 
which would be to freland that of national 
life or death. He had heard that unseem- 
ly language had been used on this subject 
out of doors. He would not say that it 
had found its way into their debates. But 
he had heard, that some of the opponents 
of the Catholic question had declared 
their determination “ to die in the last 
ditch, to show a good fight in defence of 
their cause, and if necessary, to nail the 
colours to the mast, and go down with 
the ship.” Now, he asked, had any 
man of common sense on the other side 
of the question, who was disposed to 
speak the trath, whether, if they sue- 
ceeded by a few miserable majorities, in 
defeating the Catholies, they could believe 
the system they were upholding would be 
safe or permanent? Any man who would 
answer that question in the affirmative, 
must be very little versed in the history 
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of the state of Ireland. Dean Swift, in 
writing to a friend on the subject of the 
sacramental test, observed, that the Catho- 
lics at that time were without talent, with- 
out leaders, without organization, and en- 
tirely without power. But that objection 
could not hold now; for the Catholics 
were united by hopes and feelings that 
bound together every man of them in Ire- 
land. 
the way of the Roman Catholic petition, 
arose from the indifference of the Catho- 
lics themselves. What a striking contrast 
did the present state of Catholic feeling 
on the subject present to their supineness 
in the year 1790? Then there was no 
organization amongst them: the gentry 
had separated themselves from the people, 
and amongst the people there was no 
principle of union, and no source of moral 
power. Let the House contrast this state 
of things with the description which ap- 
plied to modern Catholics. When he had 
first stated the opinions which he nad 
been led to embrace on this subject, he 
had declared it to be his conviction, that 
regard being had to the testimony of all 
those who were experienced in the state of 
Ireland, the condition of that country was 
such as to call for an immediate settle- 
ment of this question, and, in fact, as to 
admit of no postponement of that scttle- 
ment. THe had said then, and he repeated 
it now, that the state of Ireland was like 
that of a man on the edge of a hill, where 
he could not stand, but must move either 
backward or forward. What, then, was 
to be done? Was parliament to go back 
and re-enact the penal code? If that was 
the meaning of the hon. member for 
Derry, he wished that hon. gentleman had 
said so openly. Certainly, he did under- 
stand that hon. gentleman to mean, by 
‘* firmness and decision,” that he was dis- 
posed to have recourse to force and vio- 
Jence against the Catholics of Ireland. 
But the hon. gentleman, however strongly 
disposed he might be, would not avow 
that such was his intention. Indeed, the 
project of re-enacting the penal code was 
altogether impossible. No man in Ire- 
land would hear of it for a moment. 
Since, then, the question could not con- 
tinue as it was, nor be carried back—for 
nobody had ventured to make any such 
proposition, though the hon. member for 
Derry had darkly and mysteriously hinted 
at it—what other course remained but that 
of carrying it forward? Justice, better 
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late than never, would enforce a total 
| repeal of that penal code which was par- 
| tially relaxed in 1793. The hon. baronet 
| had stated this part of his case with ad- 
|mirable truth and decision. Nothing 
‘could be more ridiculous and untenable 
than the present state of the law in Ire- 
‘land. When it was proposed to extend 
the elective franchise to the Catholics, the 
Irish parliament was asked whether *+ 
would bring ignorance, bigotry, and num- 
bers within the pale of the constitution. 
But did that objection exist now? Were 
not the Catholics now possessed of wealth, 
of consideration, of rank, and of influence ? 
What was to be done, then, under such 
circumstances? He agreed with the hon. 
baronet, that it would be wise to try 
Catholic emancipation as a cure for the 
evils of the country. The hon. member 
for Derry objected, that the priests had 
interfered with the elections. He (Mr. 
Brownlow) had seen a good deal of this 
kind of support; and he had felt the full 
efficacy of it himself.. Nor was their right 
to take part in such matters forbidden, or 
even discouraged by the spirit of the con- 
stitution. But it was not true that their 
influence was all-powerful. He had seen 
them succeed, but he had seen them also, 
in as many instances, fail. But whether 
succeed or fail, he could say this, that he 
had witnessed more examples of the sa- 
cred ties of landlord and tenant being 
broken through between Protestant and 
Protestant, than he had done of the abuse 
of the influence of a priest over his flock. 
But the part which the priests had acted 
in the elections had been. much exag- 
gerated. The priest said this to the free- 
holders—“ here is one,” pointing to a 
candidate, ‘‘ who thinks that your re- 
ligion makes you a traitor and a perjurer ; 
and here is another candidate who says 
that religion is an affair that belongs to 
the cognizance of God alone, who thinks, 
of course, that his own religion is best, 
but that he is a fallible creature, that it 
is possible he may be wrong; and, at all 
events, he considers it a question which 
concerns only yourself. He therefore is 
willing to extend to you the same political 
rights as he enjoys himself. That man, I 
think, ought to have your votes.” This 
was the language uniformly held by the 
priest.—He would beseech the House to 
take into its most serious consideration the 
present state of Ireland. There was no 
law—no subordination, in that country, 
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The constitution was tumbling to pieces ; 
society was in a state of dissolution, and 
all the moral relations between man and 
man threatened with extinction. Such 
was the true picture of the present state 
of Ireland. He would put it to the 
House, then, what were the inducements 
for them to remain where they were as to 
this question? It was said, that the 
Catholics, to a man, were discontented. 
Yes! nothing was more true shan such 
a statement. The Catholics were, one 
and all, deeply discontented. The spirit 
of liberty, like an electric flame, ran 
through every link, from the highest to 
the meanest of the social chain. The 
Catholics were determined to be emanci- 
pated, or never to cease urging and agi- 
tating their claims. This was the fearful 
state of things which the legislature had 
now to contemplate, and which they were 
called on to redress. With respect to the 
Catholic Association, let them be called 
agitators, or what they would, still it 
could not be denied, that they had the 
heart and affections of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. The people were alienated from the 
government, and the Catholic Association 
possessed the confidence, and wielded the 
opinions, and the moral and physical force 
of the country. If he had any share of 
the responsibility attached to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, he would not deem it 
safe to slumber until he had thrown the 
shield of justice over the people of Irc- 
land, and by removing all disabilities, had 
combined all classes in one harmonious 
feeling of reverence and affection for the 
laws and government of their country. 
What would they propose to do witha 
people so circumstanced as the Catholics 
of Ireland? What was the condition of 
the Protestants under the present system ? 
The hon. member for Derry had described 
them as, of all men, the inost forlorn and 
oppressed ; and as being held up to hatred 
from the pulpits of the Catholics, as a 
band of persecutors. He greatly regret- 
ted it, but so it was that the titles of 
Protestant and persecutor were in Ireland 
identical. The hon. member for Derry 
had represented that those who remained 
there would be murdered, such was the 
exasperation of the Catholics against 
them; and that even now systematized 
attempts were making to rob them of their 
estates, This statement might be some- 
what exaggerated ; but he believed it to 
be true in effect. Indeed, how could it 
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be expected, that one million of persons 
could depress and exclude from power six 
millions of their fellow-subjects on their 
own native soil, and yet remain themselves 
in a situation of comfort and happiness ? 
For the sake, therefore, of free and liberal 
Protestantism, and for the sake of all 
those Protestants who professed an at- 
tachment to liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples, he implored the House to repeal 
these laws, and leave both Catholics and 
Protestants to exert their energies for the 
protection of common rights and common 
privileges. Let them give up their time 
and energies for the improvement of their 
own interests, and the interests of the 
country at large. The distinction which 
now existed between the Protestant and 
the Catholic was an odious, an unjust, an 
impolitic distinction : it was a distinction 
which exposed us to much envy, hatred, 
and danger: it was a distinction which 
was calculated to throw us down from that 
high station which we occupied among the 
nations of the world. He implored the 
House, therefore, to adopt a measure 
which would conciliate Ireland, and place 
the empire in a state of security. 

Mr. Cust said, that the present was the 
seventh or eighth session in which he had 
given his opinion on this important sub- 


ject, and that opinion, he must say, re- 


mained unaltered by any thing which he 
had seen or heard since he voted on its 
first discussion. One of the great grounds 
on which the question had been brought 
forward was, that it would bring about a 
change for the better in the condition of 
Ireland. No man was more anxious for 
such a change than he was. A change 
was necessary; for in fact it was almost 
impossible that Ireland could remain as 
she was; but then emancipation was not 
the means by which so desirable a change 
could be eifected. The only hope for 
Ireland was the success of the reformation 
in that country. It was asked, could 
they control six millions of people? He 
did not mean to say that they could; but 
he thought the argument founded on 
numbers was not conclusive. Those who 
rested the expediency of conceding eman- 
cipation on numbers, reminded him of the 
general who, being surrounded by enemies, 
coliected round him a quantity of com- 
bustible materials, and threatened that, if 
hard pressed, he would set fire to the 
train, and he and his opponents should all 
go to the devil together. He was of 
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opinion, that the constitution was involved 
in this question; and in that view he 
would persevere in refusing concession at 
the risk of the separation of the two 
countries. He would admit that the union 
of Ireland with England was a necessary 
measure. He would not then go into its 
merits ; but he would prefer the separation 
of Ireland to that state of things which he 
believed would result from the concession 
of emancipation. It had been asked, 
could that system be justified by which the 
duke of Norfolk was excluded from a seat 
in the House of Peers, to which he had a 
claim by birth? He admitted that this 
was exclusion; byt then it was not more 
severe in his case, than the principle of 
exclusion was in that of many Protestants. 
The whole system of qualification was a 
system of exclusion. What was the duke 
of Norfolk more than the more humble 
man who might wish to represent his 
native town; but who was excluded, be- 
cause he did not possess 300J. a-year in 
landed property? But there were other 
principles recognized by, and making part 
of, our laws and customs, which were, 
virtually, principles of exclusion. Let the 
House look at the younger brothers of the 
nobility. They were of the same blood, 
nursed in the same luxuries, educated at 
the same schools, trained up in nearly the 
same habits, as the elder brothers; but, 
thus equal in all other respects, in came 
the law of primogeniture, and prevented 
their inheritance of the title and estate, 
and they had to make their fortunes as 
they could. Was not this a principle of 
exclusion? There was, besides, the whole 
body of the clergy. They were excluded 
from a seat in that House, or from having 
any share in levying the taxes which they 
were called upon to pay. This principle 
was in its origin, he would admit, founded 
in good sense; but then at the present 
moment the exclusion was a hardship, as 
it was now founded on a gross fallacy ; 
namely, that they had a seat in the Con- 
vocation, an assembly which practically 
did not exist. It was said, that this mea- 
sure would pacify Ireland. He did not 
believe it would have any such effect. 
Even if it were carried, it was impossible 
to suppose that the Catholics would be 
satisfied, unless it were followed up by 
other measures ; and certain parties in that 
country were at no pains to conceal that 
the Protestant church establishment of 
Ireland was the object aimed at. Would 
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the House consent to lend its aid to such 
adesign? If this measure did not pacify 
Ireland, which he was sure it would not, 
on what other ground was it that they 
were called on to make so violent an in- 
road on the constitution? He begged of 
hon. members to bring to their recollection 
the dangers from which the country had 
heretofore escaped from the practices of 
that sect, and to act upon the homely 
proverb, that “a burnt child dreads the 
fire.” 

Mr. George Moore, member for Dublin, 
said, it was impossible that a new member 
of that House should not feel great diffi- 
culty in rising to oppose claims, which had 
been advanced and supported with so 
much ability and eloquence. It was im- 
possible that such a member, when he was 
called upon to redress a nation’s wrongs, 
to vindicate a nation’s honour, and restore 
a nation’s rights, should not have great 
difficulty to encounter in opposing such 
an appeal, from the enthusiasm which 
such topics were naturally calculated to 
excite. He was satisfied, however, that 
the view which he took of this question, 
and which those who concurred with him 
in opinion took of it, was not only consist- 
ent with civil and religious liberty, but 
indispensably necessary, with a view to the 
integrity and stability of the constitution. 
This was not a question of national injury 
or oppression, but a question of relative 
constitutional rights. It was a question 
to be considered not with reference to the 
feelings of any particular class of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, but with reference to the 
security of the whole kingdom. The ques- 
tion was now brought forward under cir- 
cumstances materially different from those 
under which it had been submitted to the 
House on all former occasions. In all 
former discussions, the most moderate and 
the most zealous advocates of the claims 
of the Catholics had concurred in accom- 
panying their propositions with some 
security or other, which they deemed 
sufficient to guard the Protestant church 
and the Protestant establishments. From 
the total silence of the hon. baronet, and 
of the noble lord who seconded the motion, 
he was induced to think that the idea of 
security was altogether abandoned ; and he 
was confirmed in that op:nion, when he 
referred to the language of the petition 
which the hon. baronet had hiniself intro- 
duced to the House. In that petition, 
the Roman Catholic petitioners emphati- 
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cally claimed admission to political power 
—admission unqualified, unconditional, 
and unrestrained. He would ask the 
House whether they were prepared thus 
precipitately to throw away those safe- 
guards which the wisdom and firmness of 
their ancestors had raised for the protec- 
tion of the Protestant establishment? He 
did not blame the petitioners for taking 
no notice of any scheme of security; for 
he declared that he had never seen, heard 
of, or read of, any thing which, in his 
mind, amounted to a rational or effectual 
scheme of security. It was objected, to 
those who opposed this measure, that they 
opposed the rights of the people; but 
there was no foundation for this objection. 
He, for one, did not resist the concession 
of political power to the Roman Catholics 
on account of their faith alone, or on ac- 
count of their adherence to that faith, 
with reference merely to religious consi- 
derations, but because they held tenets 
which went to the recognition of a system 
of ecclesiastical domination—which went 
to the recognition of the supremacy of a 
foreign power, exercising a jurisdiction 
theoretically ecclesiastical, but directed 
practically to political objects, and too 
often executed by political means. This 
was the reason why Roman Catholics were 
excluded from political power ; and, unless 
they disengaged themselves from that 
thraldom, they could never be safely ad- 
mitted to a participation in it. It had 
also been objected to those who opposed 
concession, that they opposed natural and 
indefeasible rights ; but, as this argument 
had not been insisted on that night, it was 
not his intention to dwell uponit. The 
notion of abstract right had been abandon- 
ed in argument, both by Mr. O’Connell 
and Dr. Doyle. Dr. Doyle had admiited, 
that restrictions upon British Catholics 
during the time of the Pretender were not 
only justifiable, but necessary. After the 
admissions which had been made by both 
these authorities, the arguments derived 
from abstract right, independent of political 
expediency, might be considered as aban- 
doned. By the way, these admissions were an 
answer to the arguments founded on the 
treaty of Limerick; for if parliament were 
at liberty to enact penal statutes against 
the Roman Catholics, what became of that 
treaty of which so much was said ?—Let 
the question, then, be considered on the 


ground of expediency. The advocates of 


it, on that ground, did not, in his opinion, 
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fairly state the question. They were not 
then called upon to discuss the elements 
of a new constitution, to state what share 
the Roman Catholics should take in it. 

They were not called upon to model a new 
one, but to change that which, in part, had 
been established for three centuries, and 
which had existed, in its present state, for 
nearly a century and a half. But he 
would not confine himself to three centu- 
ries, he would go to Cressy and Agincourt ; 
he would go to Runnymede, and beyond 
that to the Norman conquest, and would 
contend, that the principle of our govern- 
ment was a principle of independence of 
foreign power. He maintained, that, before 
and up to the time of the Norman conquest, 
independence of the See of Rome was a 
governing principle in the constitution of 
this country. ‘The guards which had been 
established by our ancestors for the safety 
of the Protestant establishment had been 
wisely, deliberately,and cautiously adopted; 
they had been adopted by men who had 
experience of the fatal effects resulting 
from Papal domination. Such were the 
men by whom the constitution was settled. 
And by whom was concession sought to be 
obtained? It was sought to be obtained 
by those who had no experience of the 
evils against which our ancestors erected 
these constitutional safeguards, and who 
had every experience of the blessings which 
had resulted from these salutary restric- 

tions. It was the constitution which had 
secured the Protestant religion—a religion 
which was the source of that independence 
of character, that spirit of enterprise, that 
moral force, which had raised the British 
empire to the height of prosperity, and 
carried British resources into every quarter 
of the globe. This was the constitution 
which they were called upon to change ; 
this was the constitution upon which they 
were called upon to achieve an experiment 
which, if once made, could never be re- 
called. Some advocates of this measure 
were disposed to rest its expediency on 
what they termed the present unhappy 
state of Ireland; and they argued as if this 
were the only measure by which Ireland 
could be relieved. He took a very different 
view of the state of Ireland from that 
which seemed to impress hon. members 
opposite. For his part, he did not con- 
sider the present state of Ireland as melan- 
choly or desponding. He saw, it was true, 

the surface of society in that country a 
good deal agitated: but he thought that 
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it might be calmed by prudent and tem- 
perate means, wholly distinct from eman- 
cipation. In his opinion, the agitation was 
exaggerated and misrepresented, by those 
who had raised it for tieir own purposes 
[hear]. He did not mean to impute any 
blame to hon. members opposite for the 
view which they took of it; but, in giving 
his own view, he wished to correct what 
seemed to him to be an ervor on their side, 
and to remove the impression which was 
sought to be made on the public mind in 
this country, that the state of Ireland was 
one bordering on despair. He could not 
desire better testimony in support of the 
view which he took of this part of the 
question, than that of some of the leaders of 
the Catholics, who endeavoured to justify 
the use of seditious language, because, as 
they alleged, it was necessary to scatter 
firebrands, not for the purpose of exciting 
the peasantry to sedition, but to rouse 
them from that torpid indifference in which 
they existed, with respect to the constitu- 
tional exercise of their rights. In this 
attempt they were no doubt successful ; 
but, though they did produce that state of 
society in which no man felt comfortable, 
it was by no means that state in which no 
man felt safe. He could refer to numerous 
other pieces of evidence, on the table of 
the House, to show that Ireland was not 
in the state in which she was described, 
and to prove that, whatever her state might 
be, the measure now proposed was the 
last which could tend to her pacification. 
He alluded particularly to the petitions 
from all parts and from all classes in Ire- 
land ; from peers, wealthy landed proprie- 
tors, clergy, merchants, yeoman, and 
mechanics, men who were interested, to a 
large extent, in the pacification and pros- 
perity of Ireland, and who must be pre- 
sumed to understand what would have that 
tendency. They were all deeply interested 
to the extent of their whole properties in 
any measure which could tend to benefit 
Ireland ; and yet to a man, they all con- 
curred in the inexpediency of any further 
concession to the Roman Catholics, and 
of course, in thinking that such concession 
would not have the effect of restoring tran- 
quillity to that country.—The hon. mem- 
ber, after some other remarks, proceeded 
to advert to the state of the Catholic church 
in Ireland. The Catholic church in Ire- 
land, it was well known, assumed a power 
and pre-eminence equal if not superior to 
the established religion. The members of 
VOL. XVI. 
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that church boasted of their unbroken suc- 
cession. The hold which they had on the 
minds of the people of that country was 
as extensive in its sway, as it was dangerous 
in its consequences. Would there be no 
danger, then, in admitting into that 
House, men who would be influenced by 
the control of such a body? ‘The friends 
of emancipation answered this objection by 
saying, that Catholic members of parlia- 
ment would be bound by an oath to up- 
hold the constitution in church and state ; 
but he denied that such a pledge would 
be a sufficient security against the ma- 
chinations and intrigues of designing men. 
He would not, at that late hour, enter 
more fully into the details which the 
question of Catholic emancipation pre- 
sented, for he knew that there were many 
gentlemen who wished for an opportunity 
of entering their protest against the mea- 
sure, and who were much more capable 
than he was of urging their objections. 
He implored the House, however, before 
they adopted any measures favourable to 
the important question which was now 
before them, to pause and weigh well the 
consequences which their decision might 
involve. In what a situation, he would 
ask, would an illustrious character be 
placed, if called upon to violate his coro- 
nation oath—an oath, the spirit and terms 
of which went directly to the maintenance 
of Protestant ascendancy ? 

Mr. R. Martin rose amidst loud and re- 
peated cries to adjourn. He denied that 
the Catholic priesthood had exerted their 
influence improperly in the late elections 
in Ireland. It was true that the Catholic 
clergy and the Catholic leaders used their 
influence to secure the return of those 
who were friendly to their cause ; but such 
influence, he contended, was perfectly 
natural. He confessed, for his own part, 
that he was indebted for his return to the 
influence of the Catholic clergy, and to 
Mr. O’Connell’s assistance he was also 
deeply indebted [a laugh.] He would re- 
peat that he was proud of such aid, and 
to his dying day he should raise his grate- 
ful voice in defence of that gentleman and 
the Catholic clergy; for it was to them he 
was indebted for the privilege which he 
now enjoyed, of raising his voice in their 
behalf. Aye, the Catholic interest sent 
him to parliament in opposition to the 
influence of that government in whose 
service he had grown grey, and to whom 
he had given his vote for forty years, 
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The hon. member then proceeded to de- 
scribe the circumstances connected with 
his own election, and in the course of his 
observations he accused his late opponent, 
of compromising the Catholic interest, for 
the purpose of securing his return in oppo- 
sition to him. He recommended to the 
consideration of the House a bill which 
he introduced into parliament at the close 
of the last session, to make every voter 
at Irish elections produce a_ certificate 
that he paid his rent, before his vote 
should be registered. If this plan were 
pursued, he was of opinion, that the great 
measure of Catholic emancipation would 
be fully answered, and that the cause of 
excitation and alarm in Ireland would be 
thereby allayed. He contended that Ca- 
tholic emancipation was a debt due from 
the government to the people of Ireland. 
Lord Cornwallis, when lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, had assured him, that emanci- 
pation should immediately follow the union 
of the two countries. Without that assur- 
ance to the Catholics, they would not 
have supported government in the passing 
of that measure. 

Sir J. Newport moved the adjournment 
of the debate owing to the lateness of the 
hour, and the improbability of the question 
being decided without, at least, another 
night’s discussion. 

The debate was thereupon adjourned till 
to morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 6. 


Roman Catuortic Criaims — Ap- 
youRNED Desate.] On the order of 
the day being read for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the motion made yester- 
day, by Sir Francis Burdett, 

“That this House is deeply impressed 
with the necessity of taking into immedi- 
ate consideration the Laws imposing Civil 
Disabilities on His Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects, with a view to their relief,” 

Sir John Newport said, that after he 
had so frequently received that indulgence 
of the House which was now extended to 
him, he was quite sensible that he should 
not be justified in abusing that indul- 
gence, for too long a period. He now 
rose for the purpose of expressing those 
opinions which he had entertained for 
years before he had entered parliament, 
and during the whole time that he had 
been a member of that House, now nearly 
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half a century. Those opinions, far from 
being shaken, had been strengthened and 
confirmed by daily experience; and he 
was at that moment more than ever con- 
vinced, that no measure could restore 
peace and tranquillity to Ireland, or pro- 
vide for the security of the country, which 
was founded upon any other basis than 
Catholic emancipation. He certainly was 
not prepared to admit the justice of the 
remark of the hon. member for Clitheroe 
(Mr. P. Cust), who appeared to think the 
union of the two countries nothing, if it 
was only to be preserved by granting Ca- 
tholic emancipation; nor was he prepared 
to plunge into the other extreme, and 
insist upon the converse of that proposi- 
tion; but he was perfectly convinced, that 
that union would be more firmly cement- 
ed, and the benefits resulting from it ren- 
dered doubly valuable to both countries, 
by emancipating the Catholics. Another 
hon. member, the member for Dublin 
(Mr. G. Moore), had endeavoured to con- 
vince the House, that Ireland was not in 
that deplorable state in which it was re- 
presented to be by gentlemen on his side 
of the House; but, if hon. members who 
had not an opportunity of judging for 
themselves on this matter, entertained any 
doubt upon the subject, he would refer 
them to the speech of the hon. member 
for the county of Derry (Mr. G. Dawson), 
and beg them to recollect the view which 
he had taken of the state of Ireland. 
That hon. member, admitting that the 
present state of things in Ireland could 
not and ought not to remain, had propos- 
ed no remedy for the evil, unless, indeed, 
his proposition of having recourse to 
“force and violence” could be viewed as 
one. For his own part, he was quite 
sure, that a recurrence to that system, 
which had reflected so much disgrace on 
England, and which had entailed so much 
misery on Ireland—to a system, the effect 
of which was the setting up one faction to 
fight with another—which was, in point 
of fact, nothing more nor less than putting 
a garrison into a conquered country, would 
be found to be any thing but a remedy 
for the distresses of Ireland ; and he would 
ask, if there was any impartial man in 
that House, who, knowing what the con- 
sequences of that system had been, could 
lay his hand upon his breast and say, that 
he thought the recurrence to such a sys- 
tem would be either wise in the one party, 
or salutary to the other? He would con- 
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tend, that the gentlemen who were oppos- | 


ed to him on this question, came forward 
with no scheme of government at all—not 
to say with no scheme of government 
which would relieve Ireland from the evils 
under which she now laboured. The scheme 
which had been proposed from his side of 
the House was peace and conciliation ; by 
which England would be relieved from 
considerable and unnecessary expense, 
while the condition of Ireland would be, 
at the same time, materially bettered; and 
he did conceive, that ali those who had 
the welfare of either or of both countries 
at heart, had a right to ask gentlemen 
who repudiated this system, what system 
they had to put in competition with it? 


The hon. member for Clitheroe had said, | 


that those who rested the expediency of 
conceding emancipation on the numbers 
who claimed it, reminded him of the 
man who collected a quantity of combus- 


tibles around him, and threatened, if | 
hard pressed, to fire the train, and “ blow | 
himself and his opponents to the devil | 


together.” He was at a loss to under- 
stand the application of this, or what the 
hon. member intended by the expression ; 
but he would remind the House of what 
lord Bacon had long since said, with that 
judgment and accuracy of discernment, 
which always characterized him. In one 
of his works he spoke thus :—‘‘ Concern- 
ing the materials of seditions, it is a thing 
well to be considered: for the surest 
way to prevent seditions (if the times do 


bear it), is to take away the matter of | 
them : for, if there be fuel prepared, it is | 


hard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire.’ The manner in 
which the hostile feelings of the people of 
Ireland on this question had been prolong- 
ed and inflamed, were the materials of 
seditions. It would be well to consider 
them. They were the fuel which had 
been prepared, and the wisest and the 
surest way to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences which might result was, to remove 
the cause. 
wholly impossible that they should remain. 
Let not gentlemen lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls, that in another year 


they might consider the question as well | 


as they could now. Every successive year 


augmented the evil, and the task that re- | 


mained for the House to perform, grew in 
proportion to the growth of that evil. 
had heard numerous complaints of the 
proceedings of the Catholic Association ; 


As things now were, it was | 


He | 
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of the violence of its leaders, and of the 
| agitation which was produced throughout 
the country, in consequence of its exist- 
ence. Did the House remember the as- 
surances that were made, when they were 
asked to pass the bill for putting down 
that Association? They were then told, 
that once abolished, all associations would 
be at an end with it. How did the fact 
agree with this statement? The full 
powers which had been asked for were 
granted ; and, was the Catholic Associ- 
ation extinct? was it not in as full vigour 
as ever? and were not its proceedings 
even carried on with greater rancour than 
ever? It could not be doubted that the 
legislature possessed power sufficient to 
put it down; but if it remained much 
| longer, with the causes of excitement 
which now operated upon it, the strong 

man, when he should be put down, would 
| pull down with him the pillars of the 
‘ 





House, and bury himself in the ruins he 
had made. te asked pardon of the 
| House for having occupied so much of its 
'time. At his time of life he could have 
| no personal object to gratify in carrying 
this measure. He was of an age when 
repose was more to be sought for, than - 
any thing else. It was his anxiety to 
obtain that repose, to see established the 
security of the empire, and the peace of 
its inhabitants, that he stated to the House 
this his solemn and earnest conviction. 
Whether they adopted the proposition 
which had been made to them or not, 
rested with themselves; he had done his 
duty, and he hoped they would do theirs. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, he thought that 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain en- 
joyed at that moment as much toleration 
as was consistent with the civil liberties of 
the country. He felt that, representing 
a large population, he should not do his 
duty to his constituents, if he did not 
_ express his own opinion and theirs on this 
important subject. It appeared that the 
' House had now been for more than twenty 
years ‘discussing, in various shapes, the 
| proposition before them. It had formerly 
been introduced as a bill; and now it was 
placed in the form of a proposition, that 
the House should go into a committee, or 
something like a committee, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring what could be done for 
the Roman Catholics. This might be a 
mode well enough calculated to catch a 
stray vote, but he thought it was not the 
| proper one in which to “.scuss this ques- 
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when they were told that they must grant 
the Catholic claims, but it was not dis- | 
tinctly explained what those claims were. | 
He apprehended it would not be denied | 
that the king of this country ought always | 
to be a Protestant; that the ministers | 
should be Protestants; that the com-| 
mander-in-chief should be Protestant; and | 
that the Judges of the land should be | 
Protestants. He believed that, so far 
from any concessions having the effect of 
restoring peace to Ireland, they would 
be, as they had hitherto been, only the 
cause of producing new claims. If that | 
which was now asked for should be grant- 
ed, the next thing they would want would | 
be equality of power. And, if they ob-| 
tained that, they would next ask for an | 
equal share in the temporalities of the | 
church. Of this he had no doubt; for | 
the experience of the past convinced him, | 
that this had been the certain consequence 
of all concessions to the Catholics. He 
recollected it had in that House formerly 
been said, ‘‘ Grant them the army and | 
navy, which are points that touch their, 
feelmgs, and you will hear nothing of. 
them hereafter.” So far, however, was | 
this from being the case, that their claims | 
seemed, in consequence, to have become | 
stronger than they were before. There! 
were boundaries which, with a proper re- | 
gard to the preservation of the constitu- | 
tion, the House could not transgress. If 
it should be stated distinctly what it was | 
the Catholics wanted, the proposition | 
might, perhaps, be acceded to; but he’ 
would never agree to a motion like that 
before the House, which pledged them to 
inquire and find out what it was the Ca- 
tholics wanted. He had read lately a 
production of one of the titular bishops of 
the Catholic Church (Dr. Doyle), in 
which he told the people, that if the Ca- 
tholic claims should be granted, that would 
hasten the downfall of the English hie- 
rarchy; and, in the same letter, this right 
rev. prelate had the audacity and folly to 
compare the Protestant religion to the 
idolatrous worship of Juggernaut. He 
would not at that moment go at any length 
into the details of the subject, but should 
content himself with giving a decided ne- 
gative to the proposition. 

Lord Eliot said, that when this question | 
had been last before the House, his opinion 
had been, that to make any further con- | 
cessions to the Roman Catholics would | 
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tion. He felt it was arguing in the dark, ' be incompatible with the law as it now 


stood, and opposed to the principles of the 
constitution. Since that period, he had 
given the subject the fullest consideration 
he was capable of bestowing, and the re- 
sult of that consideration was, that he had 
changed the opinion he formerly held 
[cheers]. In the course of the mature 
deliberation which he had given to the 
question, he had found it necessary to 
combat his own pre-conceived notions; 
and he now felt convinced, that the tran- 
quillity of Ireland depended on the pass- 
ing the measure submitted to the House, 
and that the sooner it was done the more 
beneficial would its results prove. What- 
ever the danger might be—if danger there 
was—in granting the concessions claimed 
by the Catholics, he was satisfied that a 
much greater and more momentous danger 
would result from their being withheld. 
He was not sanguine enough to imagine 
that granting those concessions would 
restore immediate tranquillity. There 
were other causes which had grown out 
of the state of this subject; and time 
would be required before those causes 
could be altogether extinguished ; but he 
was satisfied, that, when that which the 
great mass of the people of Ireland con- 
sidered the most oppressive grievance with 
which they were burthened, should be 
removed, the House would have gone a 
great way in appeasing the animosity and 
rancour which almost desolated the coun- 
try, and would have obtained an infallible 
test for distinguishing the factious dema- 
gogue from the man who sincerely and 
earnestly sought for that ease to his con- 
science, and that civil freedom, which was 
the birthright of every man in a free 
country. Great stress had been laid upon 
the conduct of the Roman Catholics at 
some recent elections in Ireland. That 
they had exercised an undue influence 
over the minds of the people, and mani- 
fested an open hostility to the government, 
he was disposed to believe ; but he doubted 
much whether that hostility could be dis- 
armed, or that influence diminished, by 
continuing the present restrictions upon 
the liberty of the people. It was by re- 
moving the cause of that excitement whici: 
broke out in a form so fatal to the peace 
and welfare of the country, that these dis- 
orders could alone be extinguished. It 
had been said, that projects of spoliation 
were meditated by. the Catholic priest- 
hood. If that accusation were founded in 
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truth, aad if the day should ever come in; hope to add much that was new on the 


which we should have that battle to fight, 


present occasion; but he felt that he 


it was by passing the present measure now | should be considered as shrinking from his 
that we should be able, in time of need, to | duty, and as deserting the post in which 
fight it upon good grounds, and for the | his constituents had done him the honour 


protection of just and lawful rights, with- | to place him, 
| 


out the imputation of having oppressed and | 
tyrannized over the people against whom | 
we should be opposed. He ought to 
apologize to the House for having tres- 


if he did not state the 
grounds on which he felt compelled to 
oppose the present motion. He congratu- 


| lated the House most sincerely on the tone 


of moderation in which the discussion on 


passed so long upon their attention ; but, | this subject had been hitherto carried on. 
as he had felt great difficulty on the | He referred this, in a great measure, to the 


former debate in this House on the exclu- 
sion of Catholic peers from a seat in the 
other House of parliament, he was glad to 
have an opportunity of stating his inten- 
tion to vote, whenever an opportunity 
should offer, for the restoration of that 
respectable body to those places which 
their rank and station, not less than their 
ancient honour, and their acknowledged 
merit, entitled them. He was sensible 
that the change which he now avowed 
might, if it remained unexplained, have 
exposed him to the imputation of fickle- 
ness of mind. Hehad, therefore, thought 
it more manly to state it thus openly, than 
either to incur that imputation, or to adopt 
the only alternative which would have been 
left to him, of persevering in a course 
which his judgment condemned. 

The Master of the Rolls then rose. He 
said, that he gave the noble lord, who had 
just sat down, the fullest credit for the 
manliness of conduct which he had dis- 
played on this occasion. Connected as 
this question was with the vital interests 
of the empire, it was worthy of the most 
serious and§ mature consideration. If, 
after having given it that consideration, 








any gentleman felt that he ought to change | 


the opinions he had previously held, 
nothing could be more manly or more 


| debate—if by means of fair statement 


honourable, than to make an avowal of | 


that change fairly and openly in the face 
of the country. In the present instance, 


be thought the manner in which it had | 


been made was as creditable to the noble 
Jord, as the avowal itself. For himself, as 
the representative ofa highly distinguished 
and numerous body of constituents, who 
had considered maturely and felt deeply, 
even intensely, on this subject, he trusted 
that he might be permitted to state to the 
House his opinions respecting the proposi- 
tion now before it. 

The question of Catholic emancipation 
had been so often and so eloquently can- 


vassed and discussed, that he could not | 








admirable example which had been set by 
the hon. baronet who opened the debate. 
Nothing could be more proper, nothing 
could be more judicious, than the temper 
and tone in which the hon. baronet intro- 
duced the question to the House ; and he 
looked upon it as the strongest evidence 
possible of the honest conviction in the 
mind of the hon. baronet, that the subject 
was one of deep importance to the tran- 
quillity of the state, however he was com- 
pelled to differ from the hon, baronet in 
the views which he had taken, and the 
opinions he had expressed. He trusted 
that, in every stage of the discussion, from 
the present time to its termination, the 
same temper would prevail. We were 
standing in a great crisis. The eyes of 
the country were fixed upon the present de- 
liberations, The great mass of the Pro- 
testant population of the empire were look- 
ing with deep anxiety to the result of those 
deliberations. The great mass of the 
Catholic population of Ireland was look- 
ing with a still more intense feeling of 
anxiety to the result of those deliberations. 
Whatever that result might be—whether 
for good or for evil—if it was arrived atby 
means of calm consideration and candid 
and 
cool examination—it would be entitled to 
the acquiescence of the country, and he 
trusted it would receive that acquiescence. 

With respect to the shape in which the 
hon. baronet had brought forward his 
proposition, he would not trouble the House 
with any observations. It was unques- 
tionably his intention that the whole of the 
subject should be fully discussed, and that 
the question which agitated the empire 
should be regarded in all its bearings. The 
House knew well whatit was thatthe Roman 
Catholics demanded on the one side, and 
what they proposed to concede on the 
other. They asked to participate in the 
legislature of the nation, and to be admis- 
sible to all the offices of the state, with a 
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very few exceptions. That was the basis 
on which the whole matter rested: that 
was the question, the propriety of which 
they were now assembled to discuss. In 
one respect, our position was a little extra- 
ordinary. It was one more evidence, that 
not on this debate alone the House was to 
limit its view of the matter. The Protest- 
ants of England were, in fact, put upon 
their defence. They were the parties ac- 
cused. They were charged with intoler- 
ance, with religious bigotry, with oppres- 
sion ; and those charges were preferred by 
the Roman Catholic portion of the com- 
munity, and by those who advocated their 
cause. When their accusers told of laws 
passed to oppress, as they said, the persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and while they inveighed against the 
severity of those laws, they carefully kept 
out of sight the causes by which they had 
been produced; or ifany of their opponents, 
touched upon those points, they touched 
upon them lightly. The advocates of the 
Catholics talked of deceptions which had 
been practised on their forefathers, of mis- 
takes which had been made, and supposed 
that those laws which had for many ages 
formed the bulwark of the liberties of the 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


country, were passed without any adequate | 


cause, and upon mistakes and misconcep- 
tions. Until within the last twenty years, 


the men by whom those laws had been | 


passed, had been considered as the en- 
lightened and sincere defenders of their 
country, and as zealous advocates for 
freedom; now, they were talked of as 
persecutors, and intolerant and bigotted 
oppressors. Let the House consider, when 
those laws were adverted to—and he sug- 
gested this without wishing to excite any 
bad or angry feelings on the subject—what 
were the circumstances of the country 
under which they were enacted? They 
commenced with the reign of Elizabeth. 
Was it upon mere speculation—upon con- 
jectural fears—or upon remote apprehen- 
sions of danger, that the laws of that day 
for keeping in subjection the Roman 
Catholics were enacted? The men by 
whom they were proposed and passed, had 
been observers of all that had taken place 
in the short but eventful reign of Mary, 
which had just preceded. Most of them 
had been actors, and some of them suf- 
ferers, under the persecutions of those 
times; and it was to guard against the 
greatest evils by which society could be 
afflicted, that those laws had been enacted. 
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They were spectators, too, of what was 
then passing in France—of the sanguinary 
persecutions in the Netherlands—and they 
felt that the Roman Catholics of that 
period—and he meant by this to cast no 
reflection on the Catholics of the present 
day—were endeavouring, day by day, to 
undermine and overturn the constitution 
of the country and, in concert with the 
most bigotted and tyrannical government 
that ever existed—he meant that of Spain 
—to introduce again a system which, 
happily for the liberties of this country, our 
ancestors had been able to resist and to 
overthrow. 

He passed from that period to the reigu 
of James, in which other laws of a similar 
tendency had passed, and among them that 
of the oath of allegiance. That oath was 
imposed, not from a wish to insult the 
Catholics, but in consequence of an at- 
tempt, which it was not necessary for him 
to describe, but which was in its character 
so atrocious, that but for the clear and dis- 
tinct evidence of history, it would be alto- 
gether incredible. Again, when the Pro- 
testant legislators of former times were 
charged with bigotry and intolerance, he 
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| would pass to the reign of Charles Ist., 


and request any man who was conversant 
with the history of his country, to recol- 


| lect the circumstances which occurred in 


Ireland, in 1641; when the country was 
plunged in bloodshed by that insurrection 
and massacre, which for savage cruelty re- 
mained without a parallel. Was it won- 
derful, then, he asked, that persons seeing 


these atrocities perpetrated before them 


| —feeling a proper attachment to the laws 


-and liberties of their countrv—and being 





imbued with the principles of statesmen— 
should feel themselves called upon to enact 
such laws as, in those times, and for ever 
after, should guard against a repetition of 
similar outrages ? 

He passed on now to the Revolution, 
when, in consequence of the intrigues 
which were begun in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles 2nd, for the purpose of 
introducing the Roman Catholic religion 
again into this country, and when the 
scheme had become more ripe in the reign 
of his successor, it was vigorously and suc- 
cessfully opposed, and the British consti- 
tution was established upon principles of 
liberty as large, as beneficial, and as noble, 
as ever characterized any human institu- 
tion. Why had he adverted to these 
facts? God forbid that he should be sup- 
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posed to attribute to the Roman Catholics 
of the present day the same horrible spirit 
as that which had influenced the profes- 
sors of the same religion at the periods to 
which he had adverted. T['ronm: the reigu 
of James down to the present period, the 
Jaws respecting Catholics, as far as they 
related to political power, with occasional 
exceptions and relaxations, had remained 
in force. The Catholics were for some 
time prohibited from the exercise of their 
religion, under severe penalties. Those 
laws had been abrogated—late, he ad- 
mitted, but still they were now abrogated, 
and the only question that remained— 
which was one of pure policy or expedi- 
ency—was, whether they should take that 
further step which the proposition of the 
hon. baronet called for, of admitting per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to the exercise of political power. 
Or if the hon. baronet should object to this 
mode of stating the question, and say that 
the Catholics were already in possession 
of political power, then that they should 
takea part in the legislature of the country, 
and be eligible to hold the great offices of 
the state. 

This question, he repeated, was one en- 
tirely of expediency. If the concessions 
which were asked for could be granted 
with perfect security to the civil liberties 
and to the Protestant religion of the em- 
pire, then, he admitted, the Catholics 
were entitled to have them granted. He 
would discuss this question on no narrow 
grounds: he disclaimed all bigotted prin- 
ciples. Let him be satisfied that the con- 
cessions could be made safely, and no one 


would go greater lengths in obtaining | 


them, than he who now felt it his duty to 
oppose them. The House was told plausi- 
bly enough, and with much seeming truth, 
that a constellation of genius, knowledge, 
and statesman-like ability, was opposed 
to that side of the question which he ad- 
vocated. He confessed that this did ap- 
pear at first sight to be so; but, when he 
considered the history of this opposition, 
it had by no means the effect of confound- 
ing him. He had satisfied himself, and 
he hoped he should satisfy the House, that 
the distinguished persons who had been 
alluded to, had ranged themselves on that 
side of the question which he had adopted, 
and that their view had been the same as 
that which he now took. The name of 
Mr. Pitt had been frequently introduced : 
and they were told that Mr. Pitt’s opinion 
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was decidedly adverse to that which he 
now expressed. He remembered perfectly 
well, that in Mr. Pitt’s speech on the 
Union, which he had read many years ago, 
that statesman had said, that the great 
quéstion of emancipation would be more 
easily carried, if the union should be ef- 
fected ; because the proportion of Catho- 
lics in‘the United British parliament must 
of necessity, be so much less than it would 
be in the parliament of Ireland. But Mr. 
Pitt stated also, in terms far too clear to 
be misunderstood, that he would con- 
sent to emancipation only on a firm con- 
viction, that sufficient and adequate secu- 
rity should be given; and that upon no 
other terms he would concede to the 
wishes of the Catholics. That great 
statesman’s opinion was confirmed by lord 
Grenville, who said that we must have 
security for the safety of the Protestant 
religion, and, owing to the peculiar tenets 
and the peculiar situation of the Roman 
Catholics, against any foreign influence. 
What, then, presented itself to the noble 
lord’s mind in the shape of this secu- 
rity, and without which he thought it im- 
possible to accede to ine prayer of the Ca- 
tholics’ petition, was a veto, which should 
invest the Crown with a power of conirol- 
ling the electionof Roman Catholic bishops. 
He would not now give any opinion as to 
whether this would or would not be an 
adequate security; but when it was said, 
that the opinion of Mr. Pitt was an author- 
ity in favour of the claims of the Catholics, 
he begged to say, that it was no authority 
for the side by which it was urged ; be- 
cause that opinion was given upon the un- 
derstanding that the principle of a suffi- 
cient security was to be admitted. 

He would go a little further still, and 
show, that even the advocates of Catholic 
emancipation, those high and gifted indi- 
viduals, who had identified themselves with 
the success of that measure, had been the 
foremost to require securities. He called 
the attention of the House to the words 
of a great and gifted individual, whose 
zeal in the cause which he espoused was 
a remarkable feature in his long political 
life, and who, to the last moment of his 
existence, cherished the same feeling, and 
discharged the same duties, with regard to 
this question that distinguished his earlier 
years. He alluded to Mr. Grattan. Did 
that distinguished man---that warm, en- 
thusiastic advocate—ever profess to say 
that Catholic emancipation should be 
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granted without securities, without restric- 
tions? No: the sentiments of Mr. Grat- 
tan on this identical point were on record, 
and would be found by a reference to the 
paper now before him. The words of Mr. 
Grattan were these. He said—‘‘ When the 
Catholics demand to be admitted to poli- 
tical power, the government of the country 
has a right to expect and to require secu- 
rities, and, unless those securities were 
granted, they have no claim whatever to 
the boon which they demand.” Those 
were the words of that distinguished man ; 
and he could refer the House to other no 
less distinguished names who supported 
the same views, and advocated the cause. 
Reference might also be had to a noble 
lord, now no more, who was once a mem- 
ber of that House—he alluded to lord 
Londonderry—than whom there never was 
a man more warmly attached to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation; no one of the 
numerous advocates who supported that 
question felt a greater desire for its ulti- 
mate success. Yet, what was his opinion 
with regard to the securities which the 
Catholics ought to give, in return for the 
benefits they sought? ‘ We must have 
securities,” were the words of that lamented 
individual, “ not securities merely in name, 
but strong, adequate, and substantial se- 
curities against foreign interference, and 
also as a guard against the peculiar tenets 
of the Roman Catholic religion.” 

Leaving, for a time, the opinions of 
those distinguished men who now lived 
only in the memory of their successors, he 
would revert to the present time, and refer 
to individuals now living, who were no less 
gifted than those whom he had named, 
and no less zealous in the cause of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. He might refer to 
the opinion of his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whom he was gratified to see in his place 
after his late indisposition. He had be- 
fore him, if it were necessary to refer to 
them, the exact words of his right hon. 
friend on the subject of Catholic securities. 
In substance they were to this effect— 
that emancipation could not be granted, 
unless adequate securities were given 
against the danger of foreign interference. 
He had another right hon. gentleman in 
his eye, whose extraordinary powers were 
lately called forth on this peculiar subject, 
and the splendor of whose eloquence was 
never more powerfully displayed, than 
when this very question was the subject of 
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debate. He alluded to his right hon. 
friend, the Attorney-general for Ireland, 
who held the very same language, and laid 
down the same principles, as those dis- 
tinguished persons whom he had already 
named had used before. 

Were these authorities of no weight ? 
Had he quoted names of no importance, 
as connected with the question of Catholic 
emancipation? Had not all the dis- 
tinguished individuals whom he had named, 
agreed to this point—that the Roman 
Catholics should give securities, and that, 
unless they did so, they were not entitled 
to emancipation? If he satisfied the 
House that those securities were necessary, 
—and he hoped to be able to do so before 
he sat down,—there was nothing more 
clear than that his right hon. friends, and 
those who agreed with them that secu- 
rities were necessary if emancipation were 
granted, could not vote for the motion of 
the hon. baronet, without stipulating also 
for those pledges which were requisite for 
the security and welfare of the kingdom. 

And now, with respect to securities. 
Were the Catholics of Ireland, he would 
ask, ready to meet the wishes of their best 
friends, and did they profess a disposition 
to give the required pledge? Let the 
House for a moment refer back to the 
history of the year 1808; and after a due 
consideration of the events of that year, 
let those who felt as he did lay their hands 
upon their hearts and say, ‘‘ Are we who 
opposed the Catholics not justified in so 
doing, when we reflect on their own acts ?” 
We all know, that in 1808, a proposition 
of security was offered to the government 
by the Roman Catholics; and this proposi- 
tion laid the f undation for a bill, which 
was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Grattan. In moving for the 
introduction of the measure, Mr. Grattan 
took occasion to observe, that it was sug- 
gested by the heads of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and that it was founded upon the 
principle of security. In a very short 
time, however, after its introduction, Mr. 
Grattan came down to the House, and 
stated, “ that those with whom the measure 
had originated had withdrawn their pledge.” 
Mr. Grattan observed, that ‘‘ when last’ 
he had the honour of addressing the House 
on this subject, he stated, by the direction 
of the Catholics themselves, that they 
were willing to grant the veto and what- 
ever security in reason the legislature might 
further demand. In consequence, how- 
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ever, of a communication from the Catholic 
bishops, he was under the necessity of 
withdrawing the bill ; and he was sorry to 
be obliged to say, that he could not now 
offer, on behalf of the Catholics, those 
securities which were mentioned in the 
bill.” 

This was the first attempt to propose 
securities to the government to bind the 
fidelity of the Catholics; and thus was it 
defeated by the Catholics themselves, from 
whom the proposition came. The Ca- 
tholic bishops wished afterwards to retrace 
their steps, and appeared to regret that 
they had retracted.—Accordingly, in the 
year 1813, Mr. Grattan in conjunction 
with his right hon. friend, the present 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, brought in another bill, which was 
also warmly approved of by the heads of 
the Catholic church, by which a control 
was given to the Crown for the appoint- 
ment of Catholic bishops. Mr. Grattan 
again stated to the House, that he had the 
authority and concurrence of the Catholic 
hishops. He agreed in the security which 
they offered, and begged that the House 
would set the long-pending question at 
rest for ever by acceding to the proposed 
arrangement. The bill was accordingly in- 
troduced ; but, before it had got through 
its different stages, the Catholic bishops 
had a meeting, at which they condemned, 
in no very measured terms, the proposed 
concessions ; observing, that, if the bil! were 
passed into a law, the Catholics would be 
in a worse condition than even if the 
penal laws were revived. In consequence 
of this declaration on the part of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, the measure which was 
then proposed was obliged to be withdrawn, 
and the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
left in the same situation as they stood in 
before it was introduced to parliament. 

Having thus traced the history of Catho- 
lic security, he would now bring it down 
to the year 1825, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the Catholics of the present day 
were just as little disposed to give security 
for their allegiance to the state, as the 
Catholics of former years. Let it not, 
therefore, be said, that the Protestants 
were bigotted and intolerant. Let them 
not be accused any longer of withholding 
the just rights of their Catholic brethren ; 
for the Protestants say they are willing to 
concede those rights, provided a sufficient 
security is offered in return : and all parties 
were agreed in the necessity of demanding 
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that security. If, therefore, the House 
was satisfied as to the necessity of requiring 
some pledge from the Roman Catholics in 
return for the benefits they sought ; and if 
the Roman Catholics themselves professed 
no inclination to give that pledge, what 
right, he would ask, had they to come 
forward, and claim to be relieved from the 
grievances under which they suffered ? 
Had not the Catholics themselves been the 
means of retarding their own cause, of 
defeating their own projects; receding 
from their promises, and stepping out of 
pledges one after another, in order that 
they might possess that power which they 
sought by force or artifice, rather than by 
measures of a just and amicable nature ? 
Every one knew the secrets of the bill of 
1825—That bill, which was so fully 
arranged and discussed by the Catholics 
themselves. It was natural to suppose, 
therefore, that it was so shaped as to in- 
clude every thing that the supporters of 
Catholic emancipation could desire. With- 
out adverting, however, to other omissions, 
there was one not a little remarkable. It 
was the total omission in the oath pro- 
posed in 1793, of its most vital and essen- 
tial part. By the oath of 1793, the 
Catholic binds himself to do nothing that 
shall alter or weaken the state of property 
in the country, and this very part of the 
oath was omitted. The oath contained 
also these remarkable words—‘“ I do swear 
that I will maintain the church and state 
established in this kingdom according to 
law.” Would not this House feel alarmed 
that, in the bill of 1825, the whole of that 
part of the oath was omitted? If that 
omission took place intentionally—if it 
was done through design—could any man 
say that there was any wish on the part of 
the Catholics to offer securities in return 
for those benefits which it was admitted 
on all hands they were entitled to receive, 
on certain conditions? In the bill of 
1825, an attempt was made to quibble 
with the words of the oath of 1793, only 
a part of which was introduced into that 
bill. The word “weaken,” for instance, 
was entirely omitted. When called upon 
to give securities, it was most remarkable 
that the framers of that bill should have 
left out of it a part so essential and im- 
portant. 

Having called the attention of the House 
to those omissions, he should pass over 
others less important, though not less re- 
markable, and proceed to show what 
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additional security was proposed by the | 
Roman Catholic bishops. They proposed | 
that before a person could be translated 

into a Roman Catholic See, a certificate | 
of his loyalty should first be obtained. But, | 
was there any thing in this provision to | 
remove the danger arising from foreign 

interference? None whatever; for the’ 
Catholic bishops had still the nomination | 
of those who were raised to that rank | 
amongst them, and a certificate of loyalty | 
was no security in the end. He did not; 
make use of these observations with refer- | 
ence to that particular bill ; but, when he | 
looked upon that bill as the ultimatum of 

the Catholics, he felt that he was author- | 
ized in saying, that they were not disposed | 
to give adequate securities. It would not | 
be necessary, he thought, to enter into any | 
laboured detail, for he thought he had | 
proved enough to show this—that the) 
Catholics were not disposed to accept of 
conditional emancipation, but that nothing | 
short of an unqualified repeal of all the | 
laws which affected them would suit their | 
purpose. First they made offers, and then | 
in the fulness of their strength they turned | 
round to tell us that they were not satis- | 
fied. Did not this prove, he would ask, | 
that the Irish Catholics were not in earnest | 
when they spoke of securities? Did it! 
not prove that they sought for unlimited, | 
unconditional power, without any pledge | 
whatever ? 

An hon. gentleman, the member for | 
Dublin (Mr. G. Moore), who spoke for the | 
first time, he believed, last night, so well 
and so much to the point, in alluding to | 
the language of the general petition of the | 
Roman Catholics, in which they demanded 
unqualified emancipation, remarked, that | 
the petition had all the benefit of the host | 
of talent that distinguished the Catholic | 
Association. After all, however, that 
petition resolved itself into this—‘* We on 
our side demand full, free, and equal pri- 
vileges, and we will concede nothing in 
return.” Could the great and splendid 
authorities to whom he had already re- 
ferred be made use of against those who 
wished to maintain the Protestant ascen- 
dancy in church and state? He was just 
as ready as any one of those distinguished 
individuals to remove every civil and reli- 
gious disability under which the Catholics 
were labouring; but the removal of those 
disabilities should be met by the Catholics 
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concession should be made upon the prin- 
ciple of advantage on one side and security 
on the other; but the Catholics seemed to 
consider that they were the only party to 
be satisfied. A favourite argument, which 
was generally urged when this question 
was debated, and which would most likely 
be seized upon in the course of the present 
discussion was this—‘ You ask the Catho- 
lics to do that which is contrary to the 
tenets of their religion; they cannot take 
the oaths you propose, or give the security 
you ask, without violating their religion.” 
It was a most extraordinary and a mar- 
vellous circumstance, however, that in the 
year 1814, the person who then exercised 
the functions of the See of Rome, said, 
with reference to the Catholic bill of the 
year preceding, that there was nothing in 
that bill, or in the granting of the veto, 
that any Catholic might not conscientiously 
agree to. ‘The Roman Catholics, however, 
protested, that the pope being in confine- 
ment, the individual by whom he was re- 
presented at Rome had outstepped his 
authority, in giving that opinion against 
which they protested, asserting that the 
cardinal had no right to take upon him- 
self the power of the pope. The cardinal, 
however, said nothing inconsistent with 
the station which he filled. It was well 
known that the pope of Rome was willing 
to meet any offer of security which the 
British government might demand from 
the Catholics of Ireland. He had now 
before him a letter from the pope himself, 
in confirmation of that assertion, to which 
he would refer the House, if the fact was 
not sufficiently well known already. 

But, let the House go one step further, 
and inquire how the heads of the Catholic 
church were appointed in the Protestant 
states of the continent. Who appointed 
the Catholic bishop of Silesia—who but 
the Protestant king of Prussia? Yet they 
were told by the Irish Catholics, that it 
would be violating the principles of their 
religion to give such a power to the king 
of England. In Russia also the only 
bishop in the empire was appointed by the 
sovereign. In Prussia the Catholic bishops 
were appointed by Protestant functionaries. 
Was it, therefore, so very inconsistent to 
ask the Catholics of Ireland to subscribe 
to rules that were observed in the different 
states of Europe? But, they were under 
the influence of a sway the most marvel- 
lous and extraordinary—a sway which had 
been much more eloquently and powerfully 
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described by his right hon. friend, the 
member for Dublin University, than he 
could pretend to. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman, 
after some further observations, asked the 
House, if there was nothing in the state of 
Europe, contrasting the present time with 
the years 1810 and 1813, that gave cause 
for suspicion and alarm? At the time 
he alluded to, the influence of the Papal 
See was dead; or, at all events, it was 
totally harmless and helpless. Yet, in 
those years the Catholics proposed terms 
which now they had not named. Securi- 
ties might at those periods have perhaps 
been dispensed with; but now, in conse- 
quence of the increasing power of the Ca- 
tholics, both at home and throughout Eu- 
rope, securities became doubly requisite. 
Since the year 1814, it would be found 
that the Catholic religion and the Papal 
See were stirring with increased activity. 
He begged the House to refer to the state 
of France in 1815. In the year 1814, the 
power of the Jesuits, that had long ruled 
in Europe with unbounded sway, was 
crushed, and the memory of their power 
and their mischief was all that was left of 
that once-powerful body. Little did he 
think, when he read the history of those 
superstitious times in which the Jesuits 
once played so conspicuous a part, that he 
should have lived to witness the revival in 
Europe of that once formidable body. Yet 
so it was; and they were spreading through 
every corner of Europe, accountable to no 
power, and acknowledging no control. 
His argument therefore was, that if secu- 
rities were necessary in 1813, before the 
order of Jesuits was revived, they were 
much more necessary now, when that all- 
powerful and insidious body were extend- 
ing their influence and increasing their 
power? At that moment they were dis- 
persed over Europe, and in France their 
power was great. In 1798, the Inquisi- 
tion was abolished in Spain, in conse- 
quence of the French revolution; but now 
that cursed, that hated engine of misery 
and tortures, that instrument of cruelty 
and revenge, was again established in all 
its original power and deformity in Spain 
andin Italy. He did not mean to say, that 
the Inquisition would be established in Ire- 
land: no, but he knew that the Catholic reli- 
gion was still unchanged, and that the same 
power toeffect mischief was still in existence. 
Was there, he repeated, less occasion now 
to demand securities from the Catholics 
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than at the periods he had referred to? 
In the years 1810 and 1813, Ireland was 
comparatively tranquil; now she was in a 
state the reverse of tranquil. Those who 
kept alive the dissensions in that unhappy 
country were but too well provided with 
the means to effect their object. This 
question of Catholic Emancipation was 
generally used as an ingredient to keep 
alive the flame. Those who came forward 
to seek the boon did not condescend to 
ask it as a favour; they demanded it as a 
right. To use the figurative language of 
one of their orators, “ Ireland, gigantic 
Suppliant, thunders at the gates of the Con- 
stitution.” 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
then read an extract from a letter of the 
Catholic bishop (Dr. Doyle), addressed to 
lord Farnham, in which the reverend gen- 
tleman urged the necessity of granting 
emancipation in strong and forcible terms. 
He had adverted to this to show the feel- 
ings which prevailed in Ireland, and which 
the language used by persons possessing 
immense influence among the Catholic 
population of that country was calculated 
to excite. He would not inquire what 
was the cause which had produced this 
kind of language. He took it ashe found 
it; and he would ask, when Ireland was 
labouring under the excitement it had 
produced, would hon. members contend, 
that the concessions now sought for ought 
to be given without ample security ? Would 
they maintain that the principles on which 
our happy constitution was established 
should be wholly changed, without any se- 
curity by which to guard against the dan- 
gers which such a change was calculated 
to produce? He would advert for a mo- 
ment to the individual from whose writ- 
ings he had quoted, as a further proof of 
the necessity of some security, before any 
concessions should be made to the Roman 
Catholics. [Here the right hon. gentle- 
man described the great talent displayed 
by Dr. Doyle in his examination before the 
committees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons; but, in consequence of some 
slight confusion, we were not able to col- 
lect more than the general import of his 
remarks.] When the House, continued 
the right hon. gentleman, saw such men 
with such abilities, and possessing such 
unbounded influence over the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, holding the language of 
intemperance and rancour, was it not rea- 
sonable that they should pause before they 
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proceeded ‘to make concessions which 
would throw additional power into their 
hands? But it might be asked, whether 
it was fair to judge of all the Catholic 
hierarchy by the acts of an individual. 
He would admit that, in general, such a 
judgment would not be fair in argument ; 
and, if he saw the rest of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy renouncing the doctrines 
of their colleague in the ministry—if he 
saw them express their dissent from them 
in any manner, he would be extremely un- 
willing to press the argument; but when, 
instead of this, he knew that the influence 
of this reverend doctor was great among 
his brethren—when he found that they 
«proved of his acts and opinions—he had 
a fair right to assume that his sentiments 
might be taken as a specimen of those 
which pervaded the body to which he be- 
longed. He was anxious not to be mis- 
understood on this occasion—not on his 
own account, but on that of that most re- 
spectable body which he had the honour 
to represent [cheers from the Opposition 
side]. He would assert, that a body of 
men, more distinguished for erudition, for 
sound and liberal principles, did not exist 
in the empire [the cheers continued, in 
which Mr. Scarlett joined] ; and he felt it 
the proudest distinction of his life to be 
placed in the high situation in which that 
honourable body had placed him. He 
understood the cheers of the hon, and 
learned gentleman, and the sarcasm which 
he meant to convey, not in language but 
by signs. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had himself been a candidate for the 
high honour which he (the Master of the 
Rolls) had obtained ; and, because he had 
been distanced in the race, he now turned 
round with a sarcasm upon that honour- 
able body which it had been his ardent 
desire to represent. 

Here the right hon. gentleman made a 
short pause, and appeared to labour under 
some sudden indisposition. During this 
pause he was loudly cheered by the House. 
He begged pardon for this delay, and 
thanked the House for their indulgence. 
The conclusion which he drew from the 
argument he had used was, that as 
the illustrious individuals whose names 
he had quoted as the advocates of conces- 
sion, had never offered it but on condition 
of the most ample security, it would be 
only consistent in those who supported it 
on their principles, to join him in oppos- 
ing the present motion, in which no se- 
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curity was mentioned or contemplated. 
He had endeavoured—he trusted not un- 
successfully—to show that such securities 
were absolutely necessary; and on this 
ground he called on those who had here- 
tofore supported the question on the same 
ground, to join him in opposing the motion 
before the House, unless the Catholics 
were prepared with some securities which 
could be deemed sufficient. 

Here, again, the right hon. gentleman 
paused for several minutes, evidently from 
the effect of exhaustion. He was again 
loudly cheered by the House. He begged 
pardon, he had been strongly and unfor- 
tunately excited by what had just occur- 
| red, and he feared he should not be able 
| to resume the argument in the order in 
which he had intended. After another 
short pause, the right hon. gentleman re- 
sumed his address. What, he asked, was 
it which the Roman Catholics demanded ? 
Let the House consider the nature of the 
concessions asked. One was, the privilege 
of eligibility to seats in parliament: a 
most important privilege; the nature of 
which, as it affected the present discus- 
sion, it behoved the House sericusly to 
consider. ‘They were there assembled by 
the king’s writ, which commanded them 
to meet for the consideration, among other 
important matters, of subjects deeply 
affecting the interests of the state and of 
the Protestant church; and thus assem- 
bled, they were called upon to admit as 
members of a Protestant legislature, de- 
liberating on matters connected with the 
security of the Church of England, a 
body of Roman Catholics, hostile to that 
| Church, and hostile to it from their prin- 
‘ciples as Roman Catholics. Let the 
House for a moment consider by whom 
the Roman Catholics «i.c might be sent 
to that House were likely to be elected. 
The power of the forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland was well known; and the in- 
fluence of those by whom that power was 
directed was also now well understood. 
It should be recollected, that when the 
bill allowing forty-shilling freeholders to 
vote was passed, it was published through 
Ireland, that the elections were, virtually, 
thrown into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; and, in very recent in- 
stances, it had been shown how far that 
assertion was borne out by the fact. 
Abundant proofs of the manner in which 
that power was exercised had been laid 
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be remembered, that when, in the year 
1825, it was proposed to disfranchise the 
Irish forty-shilling freeholders, the bill 
was most strenuously opposed by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of that country ; 
and for a very natural reason; namely, 
that it would have the effect of depriving 
them of that authority which they pos- 
sessed in influencing the return of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament. When they 
thus found that the Roman Catholics who 
might be returned to that House were to 
be returned by the influence of the hierarchy 
and clergy of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, he thought it behoved hon. mem- 
bers to consider well what were the feel- 
ings of that body towards the Protestant 
church, for which the Catholic members 
would thus be called to legislate. To 
give the House an idea of those feelings, 
he could net do better than to refer them 
to the language of a member of that 
hierarchy, to whom he had already al- 
luded. In the Letters of I. K. L., the 
author of which, it was known, was the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Doyle : 

he thus described the Established Church 
in Ireland—* All the retainers of the 
great paid obeisance to her, and she was 
always looked on, not as the spouse of 
the Redeemer, but as the handmaid of 
the Ascendancy. The latter, whenever 
she became insolent, or forgot her rank 
(if rank it could be called), rebuked her 
into a deportment becoming her situation. 
They extend their protection to her for 
their own advantage only; and _ she, 
working alternately on their hopes and 
fears, continues to hold her place as a 
necessary appendage to the family to 
which she owes her existence. When in- 
dulged, she is indolent; when rebuked, 
she becomes attentive ; she draws tight, 
or relaxes her discipline, as it may please, 
or be permitted by her masters ; her eye 
is ever fixed upon her own interests, and 
she deems nothing forbidden or unhal- 
lowed which can serve to promote them. 
As those who do an injury never can for- 
give, she is implacable in her hostility to 
the church which she supplanted ; and at 
this day she appears indifferent to all 
things else but to the concealment of her 
riches, and the persecution of Popery. 
She occasionally revolts against her fellow- 
servants, who lay bare her spoils, who tell 
of her frauds and oppressions, who re- 
mind her of her origin, and upbraid her 
with the profligacy of her mis-spent life ; 
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but she is much more frequently employ- 
ed in forming offensive and defensive 
leagues with her fellows in the corpora- 
tions, showing the advantages of injustice 
and oppression, in confounding the charter 
of her servitude with the title-deeds of 
her employers, in asserting her claim to a 
tithe of the land and labour of the king- 
dom, and proving, to the satisfaction of a 
Christian community, that though she 
receives the patrimony of the poor, she is 
not bound to exercise towards them a 
single act of mercy.” 

Such was the opinion, continued the 
right hon. and learned gentleman, of a 
Roman Catholic bishop of Ireland, when 
speaking of that establishment for which 
Catholics, elected probably by his influ- 
ence, might be called to legislate. Such 
was the opinion of a man, whose influence 
over the Catholics of Ireland was uncon- 
trollable. And would the House consent, 
that men returned by such influence should 
have the power of legislating for a Churcl: 
thus described by one of their own com- 
munion, without asking any security by 
which danger to that Church might be 
averted? But the language he had 
quoted was not confined to one individual. 
The same sentiments were avowed by some 
of the most leading men amongst the 
Catholic body. The same sentiments were 
avowed in the Catholic Association ; and 
no pains were taken to conceal them in 
public or private meetings. 

But it was said—and the thing had 
been repeated over and over again—sup- 
pose sixty or seventy Roman Catholics 
were returned to parliament, could they, 
by possibility, have the means of injuring 
the Established Church, while forming 
part of an assembly in which were several 
hundred Protestant members? To this 
he would answer, that there were those 
in that House, he regretted to say, who 
were lukewarm and indifferent towards 
the interests of the Established Church; 
and, he was sorry to add, experience had 
shown that there were some in that House 
who possessed a hostile feeling towards 
that Church, though (and it was a satis- 
faction to know it) their numbers, com- 
pared with those who cordially supported 
it, was but small. But small as it might 
be, was it, he would ask, prudent to add 
to the number—to throw into the scale 
sixty or seventy members so influenced as 
he had shown the Catholic members would 
be, and thereby to increase the danger to 
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which the Protestant establishment would 
be exposed? If, then, they consulted the 
true interests of the established Church of 
England, honourable members would, he 
contended, be bound to reject the motion 
before them, or any motion for conces- 
sions, unless accompanied with such secu- 
rities as would guard against all chance 
of danger. 

In alluding to this part of the subject, 
it had been well observed, in last night’s 
discussion, by the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, that though the House might have 


the power of repressing direct attacks, yet / 


was it nothing to have the Church con- 


stantly exposed to repeated attacks, by | 


men who were hostile to its interests? 
Let them suppose for a moment that a 
Roman Catholic should be returned as a 
member to that House, with a disposition 


to overturn the Established Church of 
Treland; and let them suppose such a | 


man, gifted with talents as great, and 
acquirements as splendid, as those which 
distinguished his right hon. and learned 
friend, the Attorney-general for Ireland— 
let them suppose him possessing an un- 
bounded influence among his Roman 
Catholic countrymen—and_ he would esk, 
would it not be the duty of the House to 
take care, and, by ample securities, to 
reserve to themselves the means of guard- 
ing against his attacks? 

He feared he had already trespassed too 
long on the attention of the House, [hear, 
hear]; but so many topics connected with 
this interesting subject came across his 
mind since he had risen, that he had occu- 
pied the time of the House for a much 
longer time than he thought he should 
have done when he began. Honourable 
members had asked those who took the 
same view of the question that he did, 
what was it which they would propose ? 
And then they dwelt with some earnestness 
on the course which had been pursued in 
other states; and talked of the liberality 
which prevailed, on the subject of reli- 
gious distinctions, in countries where the 
principles of liberty were by no means so 
well understood as they were in England. 
In Austria, it was said, there was no dif- 
ference made between persons, on account 
of the religion they professed—that the 
utmost liberality prevailed there, in that 
respect. It might be true to the extent 
stated; but even admitting the fact, no 
fair parallel could be drawn between the 
circumstances of Austria and this country. 
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In Austria, the whole of the hicrarchy 
were appointed by government. It was 
the same in Hungary, in France, and 
in other countries of Europe; and there- 
fore there was no fair analogy between 
what was done in those states, and what 
was proposed to be done here; namely, 
the granting of political power to a set of 
men who were notoriously under the in- 
fluence of a hierarchy, itself independent 
of the government; under no spiritual 
obedience to that government; but, on 
the contrary, deriving its authority from, 
and yielding obedience to, a foreign eccle- 
| siastical head. ‘This hierarchy, it was 
known, possessed an almost unlimited in- 
fluence over the members of its own com- 
munion. It carried on a continual cor- 
respondence with the foreign power in 
| which it acknowledged the supreme spi- 
| ritual authority to reside; and in this cor- 
respondence it admitted of no responsi- 
bility to its own temporal government. 

Looking at these circumstances, he 
| would contend, that there was no resem- 
| blance between the condition of foreign 
| States, and that of this country, in re- 
spect of privileges granted to persons of 
different religions. There was no simi- 
litude between the privileges granted in 
other states, and the concessions which 
the present motion demanded at the hands 
of the legislature. 

It was said, that they ought to adopt 
some measure for establishing the tran- 
quillity of Ireland; that it was impossible 
for things to remain as they were; and 
|that, having already gone so far, they 
/must go further. He was as anxious for 
| any measure which would have the effect 
of restoring tranquillity to that country, 
as the most zealous advocate of the ques- 
tion before the House; but when a par- 
ticular measure was proposed, with a view 
to the restoration of tranquillity in that 
country, he might be allowed to inquire 








effect, before he gave it his assent. If 
the restoration of the tranquillity of Ive- 
land were pressed as an argument in sup- 
port of this measure, he must inquire how 
far it had that tendency. He repeated, 
that he lamented the want of tranquillity 
in that country; but it did not by any 
means follow, that, because it was neces- 
sary that Ireland should be tranquillized, 
the precise measure now proposed was the 
one which would set it at rest. In his 
opinion, it would have no such effect. 








whether it was calculated to produce that . 
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If this measure were carried, it would 
produce a great ebullition in that country. 
The Catholics would triumph in their vic- 
tory; and the Protestants, or the great 
majority of them, would repine in the con- 
sciousness that they were subdued. There 
would be a great and momentous explo- 
sion, followed by a momentary calm, But, 
no man, who was acquainted with the 
Roman Catholics of that country, or with 
the state of feeling which existed there, 
would gravely assert, that this measure 
would allay the excitation which prevailed, 
so far as to restore tranquillity. No man, 
he thought, who had seriously considered 
the subject, would bring his mind to this 
conclusion. The Roman Catholic religion 
was a religion of encroachment ; and there 
were circumstances connected with its ex- 
istence in Ireland, which increased the 
disposition to encroach. ‘The Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland believed that they had 
been supplanted by the Protestants, and 
that it was not less their duty than their 
interest to supplant them in turn; and 
from the immense influence exercised over 
them by their hierarchy, it was not to be 
supposed that they would desist from 
making claim after claim until Catholic 
ascendancy was finally established. That 


man took but a slight and cursory view of 


the present state of Ireland, and of the 
events of which that country had been 
the theatre for many years, who could 
maintain the opinion, that the Catholics 
would be satisfied, or that Ireland would 
be tranquillized, by the mere concession 
of the privileges which they now sought 
to obtain. He reasoned on this point from 
facts which were notorious to every man 
who was at all conversant with the state 
of Ireland. The Roman Catholic bishop 
of Kildare (Dr. Doyle) had stated, that 
“ emancipation would do much, but that 
much more remained to be accomplished ;” 
and in another place it was said by him, 
that “ Protestantism was tottering to its 
fall.” The question was not now as to 
the prevalence of the Roman Catholic 
religion ; but it was this—and he believed 
it was one on which many even in that 
House would be disposed to join issue— 
whether Protestantism was to be continued 
in Ireland? and that person took a very 
natrow view of the subject who could 
entertain a doubt on this point. The 
language used by the Catholic Association, 
and received with cheers in that assembly, 
was not less hostile to the Established 
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Church than that which he had already 
quoted, 

He entreated that hon. members would 
take these circumstances into their con- 
sideration, and not allow themselves to be 
led away by the assertion, that the mea- 
sure now proposed to them would have the 
effect of tranquillizing Ireland. I exhort 
them (continued the right hon. and learned 
gentleman) not to be led away by such an 
erroneous hope. I call upon them rather 
to consider, whether the destruction of the 
Protestant establishment is not the object, 
and will not be the consequence, of these 
measures, and to pause before they lend 
their assistance to a proposition that may 
be attended with such a result. The Pro- 
testant Establishment is now a part of the 
state. I ask hon. gentlemen whether they 
are ready to relinquish it? I believe that 
there are in this House many members 
who would willingly take issue upon this 
question ; but the great majority of those 
whom he had the honour of addressing, 
are opposed to that feeling; and to these 
latter gentlemen I appeal; and I say, do 
not fancy, that, by adopting these mea- 
sures you will put an end to the evils that 
have so long distracted Ireland. I am 
convinced that such a vote will produce 
no such effect, but, on the contrary, will 
lead to new demands, that will be attended 
with as much excitement of feeling as that 
which we are now discussing. I am cer- 
tain that, if we admit sixty or seventy 
Roman Catholic members into this House, 
the next measure that will be demanded 
will be, the upsetting of the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland [hear, hear !]. 
In what a situation shall we then be? If 
we object to the new proposals, we shall 
be again told that, as we have gone so far, 
we must go farther; and we shall be re- 
minded of what we are now doing, and 
shall be told that we ought to have taken 
our stand before. Let us, Sir, prevent 
such a consequence. It is, in the most 
sober earnestness, that I press these sub- 
jects upon the consideration of the House. 
How am I met in doing so? IJ am asked, 
if I object to the measures now proposed, 
what are those which I would substitute 
for them? I do not know that I ought 
to be required to answer such a question. 
My answer, therefore, is, that I am not a 
member of his majesty’s government [hear, 
hear!] Iam not one of the ministers of 
the Crown; I have no connexion with the 
government; I. am not united to them, 
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otherwise than by the respect I owe to the 
individuals of which it is composed. It 
would consequently be idle, and indeed 
mischievous, for me to pretend to say what 
is my Opinion as to the measures that 
ought to be adopted [hear, hear!]. When, 
therefore, I am asked what I propose, I 
answer that question by another, and | 
ask what are the securities which the Ca- 
tholics propose to give us in return for the 
concessions they require us to make? If 
they ask for concessions, which are to be 
purchased at the price of security, I ask 
what are the securities proposed ? ? If they 
satisfy me that the securities are adequate 
to the purpose required, I will agree to 
grant their demands. If their securities 
are sufficient, I say fairly and at once, I 
will concede the question ; but I must first 
know what those securities are—-I must 
have time to deliberate on their sufficiency 
—I must satisfy myself with regard to 
them—and, until I am fully satisfied, I 
must do that which will preserve the peace 
of the church. If I am satisfied upon 
these points, I am ready to make the 
largest concessions to the Catholics; but 
until that time I must oppose any conces- 
sions whatever. It is not in a House like 
this, that diversity of opinion as to prin- 
ciples is to be expected upon this ques- 
tion. The only difference among us, is 
as to the circumstances in which those 
principles are to be called into operation. 
There is but one proposition which will 
meet with the concurrence of all men; 
and that is a proposition for concessions 
granted upon full securities. If securities 
are proposed to which the Catholics will 
accede, and with which the Protestants 
will be satisfied, I, for one, shall be ready 
to make concessions. I beg pardon for 
having trespassed so long on the attention 
of the House; but I was anxious that the 
manner in which I viewed this question 
should not be misunderstood, and that 
anxiety must stand as my excuse. It is not 
improbable that I may be followed by my 
right hon. friend, the Attorney-general 
for Ireland. There is not any man who 
possesses greater powers, or who can use 
them more forcibly for the advantage of 
the cause which he espouses. I admire 
the earnestness with which he has entered 
into this question; and while I pay this 
deserved tribute to his talent and his zeal, 
I trust that he will give me equal credit 
for the sincerity with which I entertain the 
opinions I have expressed. 
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Sir William Plunkett rose, and was re- 
ceived by the House with much cheering. 
He began by observing, that it might be 
considered presumptuous in him to offer 
himself to the attention of the House, im- 
mediately after the very able address of 
his right hon. and learned friend ; but the 
subject was one in which he felt so deep 
an interest, that he trusted he should be 
excused if he ventured to offer his humble 
suggestions, in answer to the statements 
of his right hon. and learned friend. Be- 
fore he offered a word in reply to what 
had fallen from him, he begged to assure 
his right hon. friend, that no man had a 
higher respect than he had for his great 
talents and acquirements, and he hoped 
he would give him credit for an anxious 
wish to avoid, in the remarks he was 
about to offer to the House, any thing 
which might have even the appearance of 
giving a false or exaggerated colouring to 
any of the arguments which he had used. 
It was his desire, and his intention, to 
meet his right hon. friend fairly in argu- 
ment, and in what he should state he 
hoped his right hon. friend would give him 
credit for that intention. 

Having said thus much, he felt himself 
bound to state—and he did it with great 
respect—that he had listened to his right 
hon. and learned friend with the most 
profound attention from the beginning, 
and yet, during the whole of his eloquent 
speech, he had sought in vain for what 
he could term a fair’ objection to the mo- 
tion now before the House, on a subject 
which all would allow was most important 
in the present urgent state of the king- 
dom. When his right hon. friend began 
his address, he felt not a little surprise, 
and some alarm, at the course which his 
right hon. friend adopted. He began by 
going into a detail of events which oc- 
curred at the Reformation, and anterior 
to that period; he then went into a his- 
tory of popery in those days—into a his- 
tory of the Jesuits, and their machina- 
tions at the same period. In this he cer- 
tainly took a view somewhat new in the 
discussion, since the last twenty years. 
He had quoted odious passages which 
ought to be razed from the page of his- 
tory, or at least ought to be suffered to 
lie in oblivion. He certainly had not, 
that he was aware of, absolutely mentioned 
Guy Fawkes, or illumined them with his 
lantern; but his right hon. friend had 
quoted a variety of passages from history, 
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which he expected to hear applied to the 
Roman Catholics of the present day. 
But no such thing; his right hon. friend 
had thought fit to amuse the House with 
those passages, but at the same time he 
distinctly and candidly avowed, that they 
had no application whatever to the Ro- 
man Catholics of the present time. His 
right hon. and learned friend had told 
them, that he went on the general prin- 
ciple of expediency, which expediency 
was to be measured by security; and he 
added, that if sufficient security were 
given he would concede all that was de- 
manded. Now, he did not blame any 
man for his anxiety to see the church and 
state secure from all risk of danger. A 
man, zealous in support of the state, 
would naturally be desirous, in any change, 
that it should be protected from all risks: 
but then, if security were so desirable, it 
was surely worth seeking for, and he was, 
therefore, somewhat surprised that, with 
that view, his right hon. and learned friend 
had not given his support to the present 
motion. The motion was merely ‘“ That 
this House is deeply impressed with the 
expediency of taking into immediate con- 
sideration the laws imposing Civil Dis- 
abilities on his Majesty's Roman Catholic 
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until they had caused the subversion of 
the Protestant church. Would his right 
hon. and learned friend expose the Pro- 
testant church to the dire disaster of sub- 
version, if the bill of 1813 were again 
proposed? Were there, indeed, any 
terms—if the imputations which his right 
hon. friend had made against the Catholics 
were just and well-founded, and _ their 
admission to civil rights would be sub- 
versive of the present church establish- 
ment—on which he could be induced not 
to exclude them for ever? If there were 
not, then his right hon. friend, after lead- 
ing the Catholics by one part of his speech 
to believe that he would emancipate them, 
provided they would concede to him the 
securities he demanded, had concluded by 
pronouncing upon them an immutable 
and interminable interdict, excluding them 
for ever from participation in the constitu- 
tional privileges of their fellow-country- 
men. Such was the painful necessity to 
which he had driven his right hon. friend ; 
and giving him the utmost credit for libe- 
rality of feeling and for sincerity of pur- 
pose in the declaration which he had made, 
that he did not impute to the Catholics of 
the present day the crimes of the Catho- 
lics when the penal laws were first enact- 


Subjects, with the view to their relief.” | ed, he must still say, that his right hon. 
All the motion required was, that inquiry | friend must, in future, be placed in the 
should be made into the penal laws with | first ranks of those who had doomed the 


the view of seeing how they might be re- 
moved. Here, then, was inquiry ; and in 
that inquiry it might not be impossible for 


| 


Catholics to perpetual exclusion from the 
pale of the constitution. 
In the course which his right hon. friend 


his right hon. and learned friend to find | had that night pursued, he had armed him- 


the security he desired. 


He had at first | self, as far as he could, with authority on 


supposed that his right hon. and learned | every point. He had heard, however, with 
friend was ready to adopt the resolution | great surprise, one position of his right hon. 
then before the House, provided the Ca- | friend; namely, that Mr. Pitt was to be 
tholics would consent to find adequate | placed at the head of tnat class of states- 


securities. He was not, however, left 
long in the enjoyment of that fool’s para- 
dise—if he might use such an expression 
with respect to himself, and not with re- 
spect to his right hon. and learned friend 
—for, at the conclusion of his right hon. 
and learned friend’s argument, he aban- 
doned altogether his doctrine of securities, 
He had thought that his right hon. and 
learned friend would have been satisfied 
either with the bill of 1813 or with that 
of 1821, if it had been now proposed: 
but no, the claims of the Catholics of 
Ireland, according to his right hon. and 
learned friend’s position, would, if con- 
ceded upon any terms, lead only to fur- 
ther demands, and would never terminate 
VOL. XVI. 








men, who were to be considered as de- 
cidedly inimical to the claims of the Ca- 
tholics. Now, if there was any point in 
Mr. Pitt’s political conduct on which no 
doubt could, by any possibility, be enter- 
tained, it was his conduct with regard to 
the claims of the Catholics. It had been 
a fashion of late to suppose that Mr. Pitt 
was not at heart a friend to the Catholics. 
There was at that present moment a club 
in existence, under the name of the “ Pitt 
Club,” which met at stated periods to 
celebrate the principles of exclusion and 
illiberality, and which he would take upon 
himself the liberty to designate the most 
audacious forgery of modern times. It 
was an impudent attempt to rob that great 
2H 
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man of the reputation of being a friend to 
the rights and privileges of the Catholics. 
It had been said by one hon. gentleman, 
that Mr. Pitt had demanded securities 
from the Catholics; and his right hon. 
friend had declared it to be Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, that all securities would be found 
unavailing. Now, did his right hon. friend 
mean to represent Mr. Pitt as a mere idle 
declaimer, who, on a subject which the 
whole line of his public conduct demon- 
strated that he conceived to be of para- 
mount importance to the national welfare 
and security, had held out to the Ca- 
tholics certain concessions as attainable 
upon their giving adequate securities, 
when, at the same time, he knew, that it 
was not possible for them to devise any 
securities which could be considered ade- 
quate? When Mr. Pitt held out to the 
country, that the Catholics could be ad- 
mitted within the pale of the constitution, 
he must have turned in his mind the 
means by which they were to be reconciled 
to its great institutions, of which the church 
was one, and by which they were to be 
induced to repose in quiet, under the pro- 
tection of his seven-fold shield. He was 
convinced that there never had been either 
a firmer or a sincerer friend to the Ca- 
tholics, than Mr. Pitt; and that if he had 
not thought that the Catholics could grant 
securities, he would never have conde- 
scended to ask for their being given. He 
had, indeed, heard it stated by a noble 
lord who was much in the confidence of 
Mr. Pitt, that Mr. Pitt had never men- 
tioned to him what his notion of those 
securities was. Now, he would say, that 
Mr. Pitt would have been one of the 
greatest dolts and drivellers that ever ex- 
isted, if he had communicated to that 
noble lord what he considered those se- 
curities ought to be. What would have 
been the consequence of Mr. Pitt’s mak- 
ing such a communication to the noble 
Jord? That the noble lord, who was a 
firm friend to the constitution as established 
in church and state, would have thrown 
every difficulty in the way of those secu- 
rities, which his acute and ingenious mind 
could have suggested. 

Before he quitted the subject of Mr. 
Pitt's conduct, there was one observation 
more which he wished to make upon it. 
When Mr. Pitt had proposed the great 
measure of a legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, he had, as his 
right hon. friend had stated, told the House, 
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and also the people of Ireland, that it 
would afford facilities for Catholic eman- 
cipation, which could not be attained in 
an Irish parliament. He did not pretend 
to say that Mr. Pitt had given to the Ca- 
tholics any direct and positive pledge that 
the Catholic question should be carried, if 
they supported the Union; but he did 
mean to say, that Mr. Pitt, by his public 
declarations, had induced them to suppose 
that it would add facilities and not diffi- 
culties to the successful decision of that 
great question. He would, then, ask the 
House how the case stood at that moment ? 
The House was at present arguing a ques- 
tion as to the admission of Catholics within 
its walls; and if that question were to be 
decided by the voice of the representatives 
of the Irish people alone, it would be de- 
cided in favour of the Catholics by a 
majority of two to one. And, what was 
the obstacle to that admission, on which 
the hon. gentlemen, who took a different 
view of this subject from himself, prin- 
cipally relied? The clamour raised against 
it by the people of England, who would 
not have had a right to open their lips on 
the point, if it had not been for that very 
measure of the Union. When he spoke 
of the clamour of the people of England, 
he felt bound—whatever opinion he might 
entertain of others—to say, that his right 
hon. friend near him (Mr. Peel) was utterly 
incapable of lending himself to raise it. 
His right hon. friend had declared, on a 
former occasion, that he would never con- 
descend to any such unworthy means of 
Opposition; and it was only an act of 
justice to him to say, that he had fairly 
| and manfully kept his word. _In his oppo- 
| sition to the claims of the Catholics, he 
_ had been a sincere, and candid, and liberal 
| adversary ; and he was proud to say, that, 
| except upon this point, there was no ques- 
| tion relating to the government of Ireland 
_in which he had not the cordial support 
| and co-operation of his right hon, friend, 
His right hon. friend had never suffered 
any feeling of religious partiality to mix 
itself up with his political conduct; and 
his conduct in that respect could not be 
too highly appreciated and applauded 
[hear]. Such was his opinion of his right 
hon. friend ; but, if there was any person 
who had assisted Mr. Pitt in bringing 
about the union of the two countries, and 
had suffered Mr. Pitt, without rebuke, to 
hold out hopes of emancipation to the 
Catholics, in order to gain their consent 
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to it, in that man it would be the basest 
treachery now to turn round and raise a 
cry against the Catholics. He did not 
impute to any particular individual such 
conduct; but it did appear to him—sup- 
posing it were right and proper to hold out 
such hopes to the Catholics as he had 
described—to be most unfair, most unjust, 
most unwarrantable in any man, who 
joined Mr. Pitt in bringing about the 
Union, now to oppose the consummation 
of those hopes by hounding on the a 
of England to raise a cry against the Ca- 
tholics {hear, hear]. He did not believe 
that such a cry was at all general at that 
moment in England. He believed that 
the advocates of the Catholic cause had, 
of late years, gained much ground in this 
country, by the fair and legitimate means 
of argument and persuasion ; and that, if 
the people of England had not been rudely 
dealt with, and riotously and savagely 
assailed by the demagogues, who affected 
to rule, and who, unfortunately, had ob- 
tained too much ascendancy, over their 
Catholic countrymen, they would have 
been found reasonable enough on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, the result of the late general 
election sufficiently proved, that in all the 
large places, where public opinion had 
room to express itself, the cry of ‘“ No 
Popery” had entirely and utterly failed. 
He had, however, been led away from 
the topic to which he had intended to turn 
his own attention, and with it the atten- 
tion of the House. His hon. and learned 
friend had included other names, besides 
Mr. Pitt, in his list of individuals who 
were hostile to the claims of the Catholics. 
He had mentioned the name of Mr. Grat- 
tan, the name of lord Grenville, and the 
name of lord Londonderry. Did his right 
hon. and learned friend recollect what 
had been the conduct of Mr. Grattan, of 
lord Grenville, and of lord Londonderry, 
with respect to the various bills which had 
passed the House of Commons respecting 
the Catholics? Did he recollect that, in 
1821, when a bill was proposed which was 
earried through that House, it received 
the entire concurrence of lord London- 
derry, and that, though it was lost else- 
where, it received the support of lord 
Grenville? True it was, that that bill 


demanded securities from the Catholics : 
but on what ground, or on what authori- 
ty, did his right hon. and learned friend 
pretend to assert, that the notion of se- 
curities was abandonéd at present? Let 
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the House observe the conduct pursued 
on this subject by the opponents of the 
Catholics; and then judge of the em- 
barrassing situation in which they endea- 
voured to place those who supported 
their claims. When, in 1825, that mea- 
sure passed the House of Commons which 
was lost in the House of Lords, how was 
it encountered by that distinguished and 
illustrious statesman, whose temporary 
absence from the councils of his sove- 
reign he lamented, in common with every 
man in the country, and on what ground 
was it ultimately defeated? Not on the 
ground of the securities being insufficient ; 
for that noble lord, the earl of Liverpool, 
had distinctly stated that, if he could get 
rid of the objections which he had to the 
measure on account of its principle, he 
would not care a straw about the securi- 
ties : nay, that he would, in half an hour, 
frame a clause, which should leave them 
free from all objection [hear, hear!]. His 
right hon. and learned friend, however, 
objected to the measure on different 
grounds, He said that, as far as the prin- 
ciple of the bill was concerned, he would 
give the Catholics every thing—but that 
he could not consent to get rid of the se- 
curities, which the noble lord thought so 
unimportant that he undertook to settle 
every question regarding them in half an 
hour [hear, hear!]. 

His right hon. and learned friend had 
talked very much about these securities. 
He must own that he had sat for some 
time in anxious expectation of hearing 
from his right hon. and learned friend 
something of the dangers against which 
these securities were to be provided; for 
securities were in general measured by the 
magnitude of the dangers which rendered 
them requisite. His right hon. and 
learned friend could not fairly ask him for 
his security, until his right hon. and 
learned friend had told him what was his 
danger. Had his right hon. and learned 
friend said one word by way of description 
of the dangers of which he appeared to 
have such monstrous apprehension? Did 
those dangers, in his right hon. friend’s 
opinion, affect the state or the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church? He be- 
lieved that his right hon. friend’s opinion 
was, that they affected the latter. Now, 
would his right hon. friend allow him to 
ask, what were the dangers to the Pro- 
testant establishment which he apprehend- 
ed from the concurrence of the House in 
2H2 
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the hon. baronet’s resolution, or in a bill 
founded upon it; supposing that it should 
be like the bill which went through the 
House in 1825? He took it for granted, 
that when his right hon. friend spoke of 
the insecurity of the Protestant establish- 
ment, he merely meant the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland. Now, he would 
tell his right hon. friend, that the real 
insecurity of the Protestant establishment 
of Ireland consisted in this—that the re- 
ligion to which it belonged was only the 
religion of a small portion of the inhabit- 
ants of the country ; that by far the larger 
portion were of a different religion; and 
that it might be supposed that by a dis- 
contented people and an ambitious clergy 
—supposing the Catholic clergy to be 
ambitious—an attempt might be made to 
overthrow the Protestant hierarchy and 
the Protestant establishment. Would his 
right hon, and learned friend permit him 
to ask; whether the bills which passed the 
House of Commons in 1813 and 1825, 
reduced by their securities either the num- 
bers of the population which differed in 
religion from the establishment, or in- 
creased the numbers of those who be- 
longed toit? If there were any dangers 
to be apprehended from acceding to the 
present motion, they existed already, and 
arose from moral causes of long duration, 
over which the present measure would 
have no control; except, indeed, it were 
in lessening them. His right hon. and 
learned friend was the distinguished re- 
presentative of a Protestant university, 
which had conferred no less honour upon 
itself than upon his right hon. friend, by 
selecting him to represent it. He himself 
had also the honour of representing 
another Protestant university, of which 
he was justly and deservedly proud. He | 
believed that his right hon. and learned | 
friend and himself were in the same situa- | 
tion with respect to this question; for no | 
compre against the claims of the Catho- | 
ics had come from the constituents of 
either [hear!]. Now, as the representa- 
tive of a Protestant university, he would 
not yield a whit to his right hon. and 
learned friend, in zeal or attachment for 
a Protestant establishment. He was one 
of those who conceived that a religious 
establishment. was essential to the exist- 
ence of religion itself. He believed that 
if there were not a great hierarchy, ‘en- 
dowed with honour and emoluments, in 
times like the present, religion itself would 
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sink into contempt, and its moral influence 
be greatly-depreciated. He thought that 
all religion derived advantage from having 
an establishment to support and purify it, 
and that it was impossible for it to repose 
in tranquil dignity without one; and 
therefore it was that he said that for the 
proper security of the Protestant religion 
itself, the security of the Protestant 
establishment could not be too vigilantly 
guarded. He looked upon the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland as a great bond 
of connexion between that country and 
England; and was convinced, that, if it 
were overturned, the connexion between 
the two countries would be seriously en- 
dangered. He said, besides, that it had 
now existed for more than three hundred 
years—that it was interwoven with every 
species of tenure on which landed pro- 
perty was held in Ireland—that if it were 
shaken, the tenure of property must be 
shaken with it, and consequently, that the 
state would be in the very jaws of dissolu- 
tion and ruin [hear, hear !]. 

But how was it proposed to defend the 
Protestant establishment from the dangers 
which seemed to surround it? His right 
hon. and learned friend had not proposed 
any thing, though his friends were as loud 
as himself in declaring, that if the ques- 
tion of emancipation was carried in the 
affirmative, the Protestant establishment 
must necessarily fall to the ground. 
Would his right hon. and learned friend 
for one moment consider, what was the 
converse of the proposition which he had 
just maintained? Was it not this—that 
so long as the Protestant establishment 
existed, the great bulk of the people of 
Ireland could not be admitted to an equal 
participation in civil rights? Was that a 
proposition which any prudent man would 
undertake openly and undisguisedly to 
maintain? If it were absolutely necessary 
to maintain such a position—if the coun- 
try were unfortunately reduced to such a 
state of things, that the great body of the 
Catholics of Ireland must be debarred 
from the enjoyment of political rights and 
privileges, or the church establishment 
must fall—then he must say, as Mr. 
Burke had said before him, that it would 
be an “ ugly alternative” to which he 
should be sorry to see parliament reduced 
[hear, hear!]. But if such a necessity 
were gratuitously assumed, and had no 
existence, would it be either safe, judi- 
cious, or expedient, nay, would it be any 
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thing, except the rankest fanaticism, for 
any supporter of the Protestant establish- 
ment to say to his Catholic brethren, 
* You shall at no time, and upon no 
terms, be admitted to your rights, whilst 
our establishment remains in vigour?” 
He would ask the House to consider, sup- 
posing it yielded to the proposition of his 
hon. friend on the other side of the 
House, whether it would not be adding 
to the security of the Established Church? 
At present, there was a large population 
in, Ireland discontented with having to 
provide for the clergymen of two distinct 
and separate establishments. One of the 
objects of the present measure was to re- 
lieve that discontented population from 
the payment of both of them, by con- 
signing to the government the means of 
providing for the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. He would give the House an 
instance of the excellent results which 
had been derived from a similar experiment 
which was made nearly a century ago. At 
that time the members of the Protestant 
church establishment in Ireland were 
greatly alarmed by the proceedings of the 
Presbyterians, whom, for some cause or 
other, they considered as their deadly ene- 
mies. The laws imposing tests upon the 
Presbyterians, were repealed, and the mi- 
nisters of that religion were paid by the 
state. What had been the consequence 
of that measure? That the clergy of the 
established church had no warmer friends, 
no steadier supporters, than the Presby- 
terians. There were no quarrels, no con- 
tentions between them. In the north of 
Ireland, where the Presbyterians were 
most numerous, the people did not care 
to which church they went. In general 
they went where there was the best 
preacher; and thus the greatest harmor:y 
was kept up between those two sects, 
which had once been so hostilely affected 
towards each other [hear, hear]. There 
was another circumstance connected with 
that measure, which he wished to bring 
before the notice of the House. It had 
been predicted, that it would be the cer- 
tain overthrow of the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church. Dean Swift, who had in 
general a clear insight into the probable 
results of political measures, declared such 
to be his opinion; and his declaration 
was loudly re-echoed by the inferior clergy. 
Hence he inferred, that there might often 
be a great cry of danger to the church, 
among the ministers of the church, when 
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measures were proposed which tended no 
to endanger but to protect the establish- 
ment {hear, hear]. He would mention 
another fact of more recent occurrence, 
from which a similar inference might fairly 
be deduced. Did any man, at all ac- 
quainted with the domestic affairs of Ire- 
land, entertain the slightest doubt, that 
the tithe measure had been of the greatest 
use in protecting the church—that it had 
alleviated much of the discontent which 
prevailed in that country—and that it had 
reconciled many to the establishment who 
were before dissatisfied with it? A loud 
outcry had been raised against that bill, 
on the part of the national church, and 
several clergymen had exclaimed as loudly 
against its passing as they now did against 
the passing of this measure. He did not 
mean to say that the cutcry was not raised 
from an honest and sincere belief of dan- 
ger in the minds of those who made it ; 
but he appealed to the existence of it on 
that occasion, as an argument to prove, 
that the clergy often raised a great tumult 
against measures which were intended to 
promote the interests, not to endanger the 
safety, of the church [hear]. 

He would now come to another topic of 
his right hon. and learned friend, which, 


| in imitation of the example of his right hon. 


and learned friend, he had left to the last 
part of his speech—he meant the present 
condition of Ireland, a subject replete with 
the deepest and most awful interest. Be- 
fore, however, he applied himself to that 
subject which formed the very soul and 
essence of thei consultation of that night, 
he would apply himself to one or two ob- 
servations which his right hon. and learned 
friend had made, upon the times when 
those laws were enacted which his right 
hon. friend now objected to repeal. He 
would not advert to any fact connected 
with those times, except it involved a prin- 
ciple. He knew the subject was a dry 
one, and he would be as brief as possible 
in the review he felt it necessary to make; 
but, if he should be longer than he wished, 
he trusted that the House would excuse 
his prolixity, on account of the importance 
of the subject. He would here take the 
liberty of observing, that at all times, even 
before the Reformation, danger had been 
apprehended in this country, from the spi- 
ritual interference of the pope, and from 
the difficulty of separating his spiritual 
from his temporal authority; yet, the 
danger had never been considered of such 
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a nature as to be destructive of the alle- 
giance of the subject, and to render it ne- 
cessary to punish, on that account, every 
zealous Catholic with the deprivation of 
his civil rights. Of the first bill to which 
his right hon. and learned friend had al- 
luded, he should dispose in a word—it 
had been passed before the Reformation. 
At that time the, power of the popes to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the church was on 
all hands undisputed; but his power to 
interfere in the temporal affairs of the state 
was denied. How was that done? By 
the most spirited resistance, whenever cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary. Such 
resistance was exercised in the time of the 
Richards, the Edwards, and the Henries, 
by popish kings, and by popish parlia- 
ments, providing against the temporal in- 
terference of the pope, and protecting the 
independence of the country. So matters 
continued without interruption to the pe- 
tiod of the Reformation. Then, for the 
first time, was the oath of Supremacy in- 
troduced into the system of our law; and 
it was introduced for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing those who denied the authority 
of the pope to interfere in the affairs of 
the Established Church, from those who 
Maintained it, and thus of ascertaining 
the loyalty of every person whom the 
Crown employed in its service. To prove 
that he was stating that matter truly, he 
would read to the House the provisions of 
5 Elizabeth, cap. 1, sec. 17. It was the 
statute which made the oath of supremac 
a test, to which every man must submit 
before he could take his seat in the House 
of Commons. What was the recital of it ? 
He would tell them. Here the right hon. 
member read the following part of the 
preamble ; — 

“* Forasmuch as the Queen’s Majesty is 
otherwise assured of the faith and loyalty 
of the temporal Lords of her high Court of 
Parliament, therefore this act shall not ex- 
tend to compel any temporal peer of or 
above the degree of baron of this realm, to 
take or pronounce the oath aforesaid, or 
to incur any penalty limited in this act, 
for not taking or refusing the same.” 

He contended from that act, that the 
refusal of the oath of supremacy was not 
considered, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
as a proof of a want of allegiance to the 
sovereign, but only as a test by which it 
was tried upon certain occasions; and he 
showed, by historical reference, that the 
temporal peers continued to exercise “heir 
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functions as lords of parliament without 
taking it till the 30th Charles 2nd. The 
18th of Geo. 3rd, cap. 60, merely required 
Roman Catholics to swear that they would 
be faithful, and bear true allegiance to 
his majesty, and said nothing about the 
oath of supremacy. The 31st Geo. 3rd 
was the next act passed on the subject ; 
and if there was any force in the doctrine, 
that Catholics were not to be credited on 
their oaths, the legislature was guilty of 
subornation of perjury in passing it; for 
it first called upon the Catholic to swear 
that he was one, and then called upon 
him to take the oath of allegiance men- 
tioned in the former act. The right hon. 
gentleman then read the preamble of the 
31st Geo. 3rd, cap. 32, as follows :— 

“‘ Whereas certain penalties and dis- 
abilities have been imposed on persons in 
communion with the See of Rome and 
their children, and certain principles have 
been imputed to them which they are will- 
ing to disclaim ;” and then proceeds to 
provide for them the following oath and 
declaration :—‘Ist, I solemnly declare that 
I do profess the Roman Catholic religion.’ 
2nd, ‘I promise and swear that I will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to his 
Majesty.’ ” 

Were the provisions of this act mere im- 
positions made to gull the unlearned, or 
were they not pregnant proofs that the 
oath of supremacy was not intended asa 
necessary test of allegiance ? 

He had now to lead the attention of the 
House to another and a brighter state of 
things—to a signal act of justice per- 
formed by the British legislature. When 
we first took possession of the French pro- 
vince of Quebec, a large majority of its 
inhabitants were Roman Catholic ; and the 
terms on which it was ceded to us were, 
that their rights should be secured to 
them, so far as they were consistent with 
the laws of England. A _ proclamation 
was issued in the year 1763, by which they 
were called upor to take the oaths of su- 
premacy and allegiance. This was clearly 
an act of injustice itself, and also a viola- 
tion of the treaty by which the province 
became ours. Was any measure taken, 
and of what nature was it, to redress the 
injury thus inflicted on the settlers of Que- 
bec? Yes; an act was passed in the 
year 1774, to which he called the atten- 
tion of every gentleman who contended, 
that a Catholic establishment, in any part 
of his majesty’s dominions, was a vio- 
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lation of the coronation oath. The oath 
recited— 


“That the proclamation of 1763 had 
been found, upon experience, to be inap- 
plicable to the state and circumstances of 
the said province, the inhabitants whereof 
amounted to above sixty-five thousand per-- 
sons, professing the religion of the church 
of Rome, and enjoying an established form 
of constitution and system of laws, by 
which their persons and properties had 
been protected, governed, and ordered, for 
a long series of years, from the first settle- 
ment of the said province.” It therefore 
withdraws the proclamation, and enacts, 
“that for the more perfect security and 
ease of the minds of the inhabitants of 
the said province, his majesty’s subjects 
professing the religion of the church of 
Rome, in the said }rovince of Quebec, 
may have, hold, and enjoy, the free exer- 
cise of the religion of the church of Rome, 
subject to the king’s supremacy, declared 
by the act of the Ist of Elizabeth, and that 
the clergy of the said religion may hold, 
receive, and enjoy, their accustomed dues 
and rights, with respect to such persons 
only as shall profess the Roman Catholic 
religion ;” and for this purpose it enacts, 
“that no person professing the religion ofthe 
church of Rome, within the said province, 
shall be required to take the oath required 
by the Ist of Elizabeth, but shall take the 
oath thereby provided :” namely, the oath 
of allegiance as taken by the Roman Ca- 
tholics here, “ and thereupon shall enjoy all 
their customs, usages, and civil rights, 
consistently with their allegiance to his 
Majesty, and their subjection to the Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain.” 

Now, what had been the consequences 
of this act of liberality and justice? That 
when the Protestant provinces of North 
America revolted and dissolved their con- 
nexion with the mother country, the 
Popish province of Canada continued firm 
to its allegiance to the imperial crown of 
Great Britain (hear, hear]. The House 
would, perhaps, excuse him if, while upon 
this subject, he read to them the opinion 
which Mr. Burke had expressed upon it, 
in his Letter to sir H. Langrishe :— 

““T voted last session, if a particular 
vote could be distinguished, in unanimity, 
for an establishment of the church of Eng- 
land conjointly with the establishment 
which was made some years before by act 
of parliament, of the Roman Catholic, in 
the French conquered country of Canada. 
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At the time of making this English eccle- 
siastical establishment, we did not think it 
necessary for its safety to destroy the for- 
mer Gallican church settlement. In our 
first act we settled a government altogether 
monarchical, or nearly so. In that sys- 
tem, the Canadian Catholics were far from 
being deprived of the advantages or dis- 
tinctions, of any kind, which they enjoyed 
under their former monarchy. It is true, 
that some people, and amongst them one 
eminent divine, predicted at that time, 
that by that step we should lose our domi- 
nions in America. He foretold that the 
pope would send his indulgences thither ; 
that the Canadians would fall in with 
France; would declare independence, and 
draw or force our colonies into the same 
design, The independence happened ac- 
cording to his prediction ; but in exactly 
the reverse order. All our English Pro- 
testant countries revolted. They joined 
themselves to France: and it so happened, 
that popish Canada was the only place 
which preserved its fidelity; the only place 
in which France got no footing; the 
only peopled colony which now remains 
to Great Britain. Vain are all the prog- 
nostics taken from ideas and passions, 
which survive the state of things which 
gave rise to them. When, last year, we 
gave a popular representation to the same 
Canada, by the choice of the landholders, 
and an aristocratic representation, at the 
choice of the Crown; neither was the choice 
of the Crown, nor the election of the land- 
holders, limited by a consideration of reli- 
gion. Wehad nodread forthe Protestant 
church which we settled there, because we 
permitted the French Catholics, in the ut- 
most latitude of the description, to be free 
subjects. They are good subjects, I have 
no doubt; but I will not allow, that any 
French Canadian Catholics are better men 
or better citizens than the Irish of the 
same communion. Passing from the ex- 
tremity of the west to the extremity almost 
of the east, I have been many years (now 
entering into the twelfth) empioyed in 
supporting the rights, privileges, laws, and 
immunities, of avery remote people. I 
have not as yet been able to finish my 
task. I have struggled through much 
discouragement and much _ opposition, 
much obloquy, much calumny, for a peo- 
ple with whom I have no tie but the com- 
mon bond of mankind. In this I have 
not been left alone. We did not fly from 


our undertaking because the people are 
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Mahometans or Pagans, and that a great 
majority of the Christians amongst them 
are Papists. Some gentlemen in Ireland, 
I dare say, have good reasons for what 
they may do, which do not occur to me. 
I do not presume to condemn them; but 
thinking and acting as I have done to- 
wards these remote nations, I should not 
know how to show my face here or in Ire- 
land, if I should say that all Pagans, all 
the Musselmen, and even all the Papists 
(since they must form the highest stage in 
the climax of evil), are worthy of a liberal 
and honourable condition, except those of 
one of the descriptions which forms the 
majority of the inhabitants of the country 
in which you and I were born. If such 
are the Catholics of Ireland—ill-natured 
and unjust people, from our own data, 
may be inclined not to think better of the 
Protestants of a soil which is supposed to 
infuse into its sects a kind of venom un- 
known{in other places” [hear, hear]. 

After such a statement, coming as it did 
from such a quarter, and supported as it 
was by the legal records to which he had 
referred, it would be impossible any longer 
to contend, either that the oath of supre- 
macy was necessary as a test of allegiance, 
or that any danger could accrue to the 
Protestant church establishment, from the 
complete admission of the Catholics to 
civil rights.. He would not, on this legal 
part of the question, trouble the House 
with any further observations, as he trusted 
that those into which he had already en- 
tered were sufficient to produce convic- 
tion in the mind of any impartial and con- 
siderate man. On this point he had only 
to refer to Irish history, and to the history 
of the statutes, to prove the justness of his 
conclusion. The act of the 5th of Eliza- 
beth, which directed the oath .of supre- 
macy to be taken, as a necessary form, 
previous toadmission into parliament, never 
was enacted in Ireland; and the 30th of 
Charles 2nd, which extended that statute, 
never was introduced into the sister coun- 
try. From the period of the Reformation, 
down to the Revolution, things remained 
in this state. [Here the Master of the 
Rolls alluded to the Ist of Elizabeth.] He 
knew that the Ist of Elizabeth had been 
enacted in Ireland; but the 5th of Eliza- 
beth never was ; and it should be observed, 
that the 5thof Elizabeth was that enactment 
by which the Roman Catholics were kept 
out of parliament. To that point alone— 
the admission of Roman Catholics to sit 
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in parliament—his argument was now di- 
rected, From the Reformation to the 
Revolution, Roman Catholics were, by 
law, admissible to sit in the parliament of 
Ireland. They were not called on to take 
the oath-ofsupremacy; and, in the time 
of James Ist, no less than one hundred 
and one Roman Catholics had seats in the 
Irish House of Commons, and voted on 
the choice of a Speaker [hear]. No 
man who was acquainted with the state of 
the law in Ireland, at the time to which 
he referred, could fairly argue that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were then ex- 
cluded from parliament. In 1691, when 
the articles of Limerick were signed, the 
Roman Catholics were, by the law of Ire- 
land, admissible to seats in parliament ; 
and they were also eligible to different 
public offices, save and except those men- 
tioned in the 14th of Charles 2nd. 

What then, he would ask, were the 
stipulations contained in the articles of 
Limerick, and to what extent did they go, 
in protecting the civil and religious rights 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland? The 
first article of the treaty set forth that, 
“The Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise 
of their religion, as are consistent with the 
laws of Ireland; or as they did enjoy in 
the reign of king Charles the 2nd; and 
their majesties, as soon as their affairs will 
permit them to summon a parliament in 
this kingdom, will endeavour to procure 
the said Roman Catholics such further se- 
curity in that particular, as may preserve 
them from any disturbance upon the ac- 
count of their said religion.” Now, it 
certainly appeared to him, that, as, at the 
time of signing those articles, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland did possess certain im- 
portant political privileges, and amongst 
others, the right of admission into par- 
liament, the clause which he had quoted 
fully recognized those privileges. It did 
not refer merely to the exercise of religious 
rites, but also to the enjoyment of such 
political privileges as they had exercised 
in the reign of Charles the 2nd, one of 
which was eligibility to sit in the Irish 
parliament. 

It was, however, argued that this pro- 
vision, extended only to persons who were 
ingarrison. But the words of the article, 
which mentioned generally, and without 
reservation, “the Roman Catholics of this 
kingdom,” sufficiently proved, that it was 
meant to include the whole body of Irish 
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Roman Catholics. King James was then 
king de facto ; he was attempting to main- 
tain a particular religion (erroneous they 
might call it if they pleased), by the 
aid of his Irish subjects; but being king 
de facto, the king of England had no more 
right to take away the privileges then en- 
joyed by those subjects, than he had to de- 
prive any other class of men of their 
politicalimmunities. The stipulation which 
he had read was not entered into merely 
for the benefit of those by whom it was 
signed, or of those who, in consequence 
of it, were induced to capitulate. No; 
if there was any meaning in words, it was 
evidently intended for the protection of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland at large. 
His right hon. friend had said, “if this 
point can be established, why then there 
is an end to the question.” He (sir W. 
Plunkett) would not, however, go so far ; 
because, though the breaking of that com- 
pact was, in the first instance, highly re- 
prehensible, he did not mean to say, that 
circumstances might not have occurred in 
the course of a hundred and fifty years, 
which would render it necessary to argue 
the question on other grounds. If gentle- 
men would take the trouble of examining, 
they would perceive the miserable state to 
which England had reduced herself by 
this breach of compact, for it was neither 
more nor less. They determined, in the first 
instance, to shut out the great body of the 
people of Ireland from any participation in 
the business of the state ; they determined 
to exclude them from parliament ; they de- 
termined effectually to repress amongst 
them every feeling of honest ambition. 
The persons who did this were not fools— 
although he could not say that there was 
much wisdom, and certainly there was no 
justice, in their general proceedings. But, 
in one point, they acted wisely. When 
they came to the resolution of excluding 
the Roman Catholics from power, they 
took care that they should also be pre- 
vented from acquiring wealth. The rea- 
son was obvious: for it was a problem in 
morals, as demonstrable as any in mathe- 
matics, that if the means of acquiring 
wealth and information were granted, whilst 
political power was withheld, the overthrow 
of the state was almost certain to be the 
consequence. From the time, therefore, 
when the Roman Catholics were shut out 
from political privileges, those who had 
effected that object were constantly em- 





ployed in the odious and disgusting task 
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of preventing them from realizing property, 
or acquiring knowledge. Their great aim 
was, to reduce the Roman Catholics to 
the most abject and humiliating state of 
poverty and ignorance. This state of 
things continued for seventy or eighty 
years; and they then found it impossible 
to let the system go on any longer. They 
were then obliged to commence undoing 
that which they had been so long and so 
mischievously employed in doing. The 
Roman Catholics were thankful for every 
benefit which was conferred on them. They 
were happy to be relieved from that state 
of degradation under which they had so 
long suffered, They rejoiced when sub- 
stantial authority and power was placed in 
their hands. They rejoiced when they 
found that they began to be considered as 
a body of importance in the state. Those, 
however, who had thus far relieved them, 
had left the task incomplete. They felt 
that complete justice was not rendered to 
them, so long as they laboured under any 
disabilities. Their opponents said, “‘ We 
have done much for you, but rest con- 
tented ; political power in the state we 
never will allow you to enjoy.” It was 
very easy to talk of demagogues, of vio- 
lence of speech, of vituperation; and to 
introduce these topics, as reasons for with- 
holding from the Roman Catholics that 
which they claimed. But let gentlemen 
consider what it was that these people were 
demanding. They were demanding no 
fanciful right; theirs was no visionary 
object; they were calling for their just 
share in the British constitution. They 
were demanding that which the people of 
Ireland, during seven hundred years, while 
that country was under the English govern- 
ment, had constantly demanded—to be 
full participators and sharers in the bless- 
ings of English law. He would take leave 
to ask the Protestant gentlemen of Eng- 
land—and every one knew that he re- 
spected them as much as any individual 
in that House could do—he would ask 
them, if an attempt, even the most remote, 
were made to deprive them of those pri- 
vileges, for a participation in which the 
Roman Catholics prayed, what would be 
their feelings, what would be their conduct, 
under such circumstances? There was 
not a man amongst them, who would not 
lay down his life—who would not, if pos- 
sible, make a still greater sacrifice—sooner 
than part with one of them—sooner than 
give up the glorious privilege of sharing in 
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the right to make and dispense the laws | 
under which he lived, and by which he | 
was governed [cheers]. If such an attempt 
were made, it would not be met by idle 
murmurings and vain complainings. It 
would cail forth the energies of the whole 
nation ; and the attempt would sink before 
the indignant voice of the people. 
“ Hine exaudiri gemitus, ireeque leonum 
Vincla recusantum.” 

Now, he would contend, that the right of 
the Roman Catholics to those privileges 
was as just as that possessed by any of 
those who now enjoyed them. It origi- | 
nally rested on the foundation of the con- | 
stitution—it was afterwards recognized by | 
treaty—and it could not, in either case, | 
be touched without manifest injustice | 
[hear, hear]. 

He had, in speaking on this point, ex- | 
pressed himself warmly; but in nothing | 
that he had:said did he mean his observa- | 
tions to apply to any individual, either in | 
or out of that House. On the contrary, | 
he wished to speak in terms of the utmost | 
respect of all those who took a view of the 
question different from that which he en- | 
tertained. Those individuals might be in | 
error: he also might be in error: and the | 
House would in the end judge between | 
them. Before he sat down he wished to | 
advert to a subject on which his right hon. 
friend had touched, towards the conclu- 
sion of his observations. He alluded to 
the state of the country to which this 
question most particularly related, The 
time had been when they were told in that 
House, that the great body of the people | 
of Ireland would know nothing of those | 
rights and privileges, if they were not | 
urged upon their attention by designing | 
men. That, in fact, they were not aware | 
of any such rights—that they would never 
thmk of ‘sharing in the formation of the | 
laws, in their interpretation, or dispensa- 
tion, if their minds had not been excited, | 
and their passions inflamed, by factious | 
orators. This doctrine had been laid down | 
by grave authority within the walls of par- | 
liament. He, however, need not spend a 
great deal of time in convincing the House | 
that this was not the case. Every person 
who would allow himself the fair use of 
his senses must know, that in Ireland there 
was, at the present moment, a universal 
sympathy amongst all classes of Roman | 
Catholics, on the subject of the disabili- | 
ties which affected that body. Clergy and | 
laity, nobility and gentry, old and young; | 
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rich and poor, were all pressing forward, 
with ardent desire, towards the one great 
object—the recovery of certain specific, 
determinate rights. That there never was, 
in any period of their history, except when 
the people were in a state of actual rebel- 
lion, such an unanimous call for civil 
rights as at the present moment, no man 
in his senses could doubt. That call was 
not confined, as he had said, to the higher 
ranks and classes of the people. The 
same feeling pervaded the middling ranks 
and classes throughout the whole of Ire- 
land. But one sentiment prevailed in 
every part of the island. Any person who 
was at all observant of what was daily oc- 
curring must be convinced of this fact. 
If he looked to the newspapers—if he 
attended to the proceedings of the Catho- 
lic Association—if he marked the resolu- 
tions passed at aggregate mectings—if he 
noticed the language held at the meetings 
of parishes and villages—he would find 
amongst the people not only that elo- 
quence and energy which were ordinarily 
ascribed to them, but he would also dis- 
cover, that their conduct was marked by 
shrewdness, intelligence, and knowledge. 
He would perceive from those proceedings, 
that the Roman Catholics understood their 
grievances, and the value of that for which 
they contended, as well as any individual 
whom he then had the honour of address- 
ing. Knowledge, no less than wealth, 
had been rapidly spreading amongst those 
persons; and there was not, he would 
venture to say, a Roman Catholic in Ire- 
land, possessed of 100/. a-year, who had 
not all the energies of his mind directed 
towards this one object. Traders, shop- 
keepers, every person who filled a rank 
that at all approached to the middle class 
of society, well knew the great value of the 
rights which the Roman Catholics were 
anxious to obtain. This circumstance 
was, he thought, in a certain degree, a 
safeguard and security. Those individuals 
were sensible of the blessings which they 
now enjoyed, in consequence of the wise 
system that had been pursued towards them 
for the last forty years. They had learned 
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| to prize those blessings as they ought ; 


and they were perfectly convinced that 
they could not be gainers by rebellion or 
invasion. They knew and felt that dis- 
turbance, whether effected by rebellion or 
invasion, must defeat and destroy their 
best hopes. He would fearlessly assert, 
that the king had not in his dominions 
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more faithful or more loyal subjects than 
the people of Ireland. There was the 
material for good or for ill, as it might be 
wrought [hear, hear]—for battle or for 
contribution—for peace or for war—for 
amity or for hatred. The rejection of 
their claims, it could not be doubted, had 
produced in the minds of that population, 
well-disposed as he believed it to be, an 
universal feeling of discontent; and he 
was bound to say, so far as his observation 
went, that that discontent was increased, 
in proportion as the Roman Catholics ac- 
quired wealth and knowledge. Still, how- 
ever, the possession of wealth would not 
suffer that body to lend their ears to the 
suggestions of disaffected persons—they 
would not, from that very circumstance, 
lend themseives to any project which could 
operate against the interests of the country. 
The wisdom of the laws which allowed 
this acquisition of property, at the same 
time afforded that security to the state ; 
for every man who acquired property might 
be considered as a hostage to the state: 
but, on the other hand, the feelings and 
impulses which were naturally created by 
the same cause, might, under particular 
circumstances, bring with them a certain 
degree of danger. One would suppose, 
that, in proportion as men advanced in 
wealth, they would find the causes of dis- 
content removed ; and, as a general prin- 
ciple, this was true. What, then, he asked, 
occasioned the difference with respect to 
Ireland? Were the laws ill-administered ? 
No. Was it because there was a defici- 
ency in the administration of justice be- 
tween man and man? No. Was it on 
account of a want of attention on the part 
of the government to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the people? Certainly not. 
Whatever could be effected for their bene- 
fit was constantly attended to by the 
present illustrious chief-governor of Ire- 
land. From what, then, did the discon- 
tent which prevailed in that country arise 
—from what cause did it spring—out of 
what circumstances did it grow? It grew 
out of the vice of the system, which had 
80 altered and perverted the rules of Provi- 
dence, that the wholesome juices which 
ought to support and invigorate the state, 
were converted into noxious poisons, de- 
structive of the constitution, and _per- 
nicious to the public security. 
What, then, was the remedy? The 
true remedy was, to destroy the vice'in the 


system, by placing those who were now dis- ' 
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contented, in that situation which they felt 

they were entitled to fill, on every plea of 
justice and equity. Hitherto, he had been 

speaking of the middle class in Ireland ; 

but, below that, there was another class 

of population. In noticing the feelings of 
that population, an hon. and_ learned 

friend of his had miserably duped himself 
—as, if it were necessary, he could prove 

to demonstration. If his hon. and learned 

friend proceeded on such data, he would, ° 
in the end, find himself completely de- 

ceived. The fact was, that the great and 

overwhelming mass of the labouring popu- 

lation of Ireland were at that moment as 

anxious as any other portion of the people 

on this great question. Some individuals 

asserted that those persons did not feel 

any interest in it. But no man could go 

into the cabin of an Irish peasant—no 

man could touch upon the subject, even 

to the most illiterate labourer—without 

perceiving that his feelings were, m an 

overwhelming degree, excited by it. The 

great body of the population felt that they 

were degraded: they considered them- 

selves as an oppressed caste: they viewed 

themselves as an oppressed race, marked 

out for insult, on account of their religious 

tenets. The House had been told, and 

truly, that there were in Ireland a set of 
restless demagogues and agitators, whose 

proceedings had a powerful effect on the 

public mind. This he allowed was, toa 

certain extent, correct. All sides of the 

House admitted the fact. He could not, 

for his own part, say what their design 

was. Was it to raise rebellion? In can- 

dour, he must say, that he did not be- 

lieve it was. It was not, he thought, their 

intention to excite the people to acts of 
outrage or rebellion—but to rouse them to 

a state bordering on fury, and to procure 

for themselves the character of bemg the 

uncontrolled masters of the Roman Ca- 

tholic population, whom they might excite 

to act either right or wrong, just as they 

might think fit [hear, hear]. 

It would naturally be asked, “Is this a 
state in which Ireland ought to be left ?” 
Unquestionably not. There were the com- 
bustibles—and there were the men, match 
in hand, who might, in a moment, set the 
whole in a flame. He would here repeat 
what he had stated as his deliberate opi- 
nion on a former night—that the only 
real security for the peace and tranquillity 
‘of that country was the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The exemplary character of 
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those laborious men, who constituted the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, afforded the 
best security for the preservation of quiet- 
ness in Ireland. Those praiseworthy indi- 
viduals exhorted those who were placed 
under their care not to listen to the advice 
of factious and designing persons. They 
restrained them from evil; not merely by 
the fear of temporal punishment, but by 
those higher sanctions which belonged to 
their sacred character [hear, hear]. When 
on a former occasion he had expressed 
himself in a similar way, he did not think 
the statement would have been denied. 
It was, however, encountered by the hon. 
member for Derry (Mr. Dawson); and it 
greatly surprised him to find that hon. 
member led away himself, and endeavour- 
ing to lead away the House, by such weak 
and futile arguments on so serious a sub- 
ject. He was astonished to see that hon. 
member lend himself to a contrary state- 
ment. founded, as it was, upon such weak 
evidence. It was not said that the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood had encouraged 
the people to any act of outrage, or to 
any act of violence against the law. All 
that had been asserted was, that they had 
interfered in the business of elections, and 
that one of them had used expressions un- 
becoming, and most reprehensible. He 
would not, in noticing this point, take up 
the time of the House with the politics of 
the county of Waterford or the county of 
Cavan. The hon. member for Derry had 
read a number of affidavits the other 
night, in support of the opinion which he 
entertained of the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Now, if the hon. mem- 
ber for Derry asked him, whether, in sin- 
cerity, he believed the matters contained 
in those affidavits, he would, on his oath, 
say that he did not. The hon. member 
for Derry had himself furnished sufficient 
evidence to raise serious doubts with re- 
spect to the statements which the affida- 
vits presented, or at least to consider them 
as most grossly exaggerated. He thought 
better of the landlords of Ireland, than to 
suppose that they could be guilty, as had 
been set forth, of depriving their tenantry 
of the means of existence, of wresting 
from them their little comforts, because 
they had dared to exercise the sacred right 
of opinion. There might be instances— 
where peculiar exasperation prevailed, 
where strong passions operated—in which 
such a line of conduct had been pursued ; 
but he believed that with respect to the 
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landlords of Ireland in general, no such 
practice had prevailed. He must, how- 
ever, say, that he could not condemn the 
priesthood of Ireland, when the law had 
mixed up politics and religion together, in 
directing the attention of their flocks to 
the principles of those who were likely to 
represent the country in parliament. Had 
they not a right to say to their parishioners, 
“ Here is a man wishing to go into par- 
liament, who will there vituperate you— 
who will describe you as an idolator—who 
will oppose your attainment of those rights 
which you justly claim. If you like him 
vote for him; but he is not a man who 
will do you the justice you require.” Was 
there any thing in this against the law ? 
Was there any thing contrary to moral 
feeling in such a warning? Was not 
patriotism a moral duty ? Was it not in- 
culcated, in all countries, as a noble virtue? 
Why, then, when intelligence and light 
were rapidly spreading over Ireland, should 
it not be inculcated there? When, in 
1795, the system of forming a great body 
of forty-shilling freeholders was adopted, 
he foretold—though he pretended to no 
great prophetic skill—what the result would 
be. Those who, at that time, slighted the 
warning, were now reaping the bitter fruit 
of their own policy. Those who co-ope- 
rated in that measure, now presented 
themselves to the House as objects of 
commiseration, because they suffered from 
what they had themselves done. Those 
yeomen, as they were called, who were 
created at the period to which he referred, 
those forty-shilling freeholders, were de- 
scribed as the safeguards of the constitu- 
tion, so long as they were the property of 
the landlords [hear, hear]. That they 
were considered as mere property was per- 
fectly evident. So clear was the hon. 
member for Derry on that point, that his 
only doubt resolved itself into this—whether 
they were legal or equitable property ? 
Now he could not coincide either in the 
legal view, the religious view, the moral 
view, or the constitutional view, which the 
hon. member entertained on this point 
[hear]. 

The hon. member for Cavan (Mr. H. 
Maxwell) would excuse him, if, for a mo- 
ment, he called the attention of the House 
to the charge which he had brought 
against the great body of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. The hon. member had, as 
an illustration of his argument stated, that 
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Dr. Doyle, under the signature of I. K. L. 
Now, the House, he hoped, would do him 
the justice to believe, that he condemned, 


as much as any man could condemn, some | 
of the sentiments and expressions of | 


J. K. L., as derogatory to the Established 
Church; and he was sorry that an in- 
dividual, possessing so much learning 
and talent, as Dr. Doyle was admitted 
to be master of, should have used 
such language, and adopted such ex- 
pressions, as he had done, in speaking 
of the establishment. The House would 
recollect the electrical effect which was 
produced, when the hon. member for Cavan 
stated, that Dr. Doyle had compared the 
Protestant religion to the superstition of 
the idolators who worshipped the idol of 
Juggernaut. Dr. Doyle, however, had not 
the merit of supplying either the language 
or the sentiment, whether it was good 
or censurable. The fact was I. K. L. 
found that memorable passage in a speech 
which appeared in a public newspaper. 
That speech was delivered by lord Farn- 
ham (as we understood) at a reformation 
meeting—a meeting, the object of which 
was to convert the great body of Roman 
Catholics by mild and gentle argument, 
without the least tincture of acrimony or 
violence. He was quite unable to do 
justice to this celebrated speech; but he 
would call the attention of the House to 
one passage of it, to show from whence I. 
K. L. borrowed the idea that had excited 
so much surprise. The speaker, after de- 
claring “ that Popery and Slavery were 
twin sisters,” and introducing some other 
expressions equally applicable to both, 
went on to say,—‘ It is because I wish to 
behold my fellow-countrymen alike en- 
joying all the blessings of freedom, that I 
desired to see them iiberated from a sys- 
tem, far more galling than that which would 
bow them down to worship before the idol 
of Juggernaut ” [hear, hear]. Not only 
the sentiment, but the metaphor of I. K. 
L. was here embodied; and in a few words, 
an attack was made against the whole 
body of the Roman Catholic priests. It 
did not appear that any particular marks 
of approbation were bestowed upon the 
letter of I. K. L. bythe Roman Catholics; 


but when the passage which he had just | 
read was delivered, “ it was received with | 


loud cheers by the whole body assembled 
at the meeting” [hear, hear]. Ladies 
and gentlemen, clerics and laics, all burst 
forth into loud plaudits, which, of course, 
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were received with much satisfaction by 
' the noble lord, who was the “ Peter the 
| Hermit” of this crusade [a laugh]. Such 
was the manner in which it was attempted 
to disseminate the mild doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; not by calm and sober reasoning, 
but by a sweeping attack on the alleged 
idolatry of the Roman Catholics. These 
were the means adopted for conciliating 
and converting the Roman Catholics, so 
that the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion should be lost, as the favourers of this 
new reformation stated, in the great and 
glorious triumph of general Protestantism. 
Was it, he demanded, in human nature— 
did it comport with che feelings of any 
body of men, who sincerely believed in 
the religious doctrines which they pro- 
fessed—patiently to bear such charges— 
tamely to sit down under such language as 
this? When they were thus vituperated— 
when their religion was thus reviled—were 
they to remain silent. Were they not 
justified in repelling the attack? When 
that unhandsome, that unseemly meta- 
phor, was directed against their réligion, 
had they not a right to use it in their turn? 
The letter of “ I. K. L.” was in fact, ad- 
dressed to lord Farnham; and naturally 
enough, he recurred to that favourite ex- 
pression, which, it appeared, was received 
with cheers by the whole assembly to 
which it was addressed [hear]. 

The hon. member for Derry had, the 
other night, made some observations, in 
which he seemed to hint, that he (Mr. 
| Plunkett) was an enemy to the clergy, to 
| the extension of education, and to the 
| diffusion of mental light. There was no 
| foundation for such an opinion. He was 
| as great a friend to the progress of educa- 
| tion and to the diffusion of light, as the 
' hon. gentleman; but he did not think 
| that this had any thing to do with that 
_ system of proselytism which had lately 
| been introduced into Ireland. If it had 

not, then he would ask, how did the hon. 
| member’s argument affect him? He had 
said nothing against education—nothing 
against the promulgation of the Bible— 
but he certainly had spoken against a sys- 
tem of proselytism, which he conceived to 
be most mischievous. Therefore it was, 
that the hon. member had attacked him. 
He believed it had been most unjustly 
charged on the Roman Catholic priests, 
that they were unfriendly to the extension 
of knowledge. He, however, did not 
| think that they were enemies to education, 
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nor to the use of the Bible, He believed 
that, in the course of the year, the whole 
of the Scripture was read in their places 
of worship; and he was informed that they 
had now in progress a book entirely com- 
posed of extracts from the New Testament, 
which they were willing to have used in 
those schools at which Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children were educated, 
He did not know whether the Protestant 
clergy would agree to this; but he sincerely 
hoped that they would. If, therefore, 
scriptural knowledge was not disseminated 
in those mixed schools, the fault could 
not be attributed to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. He conceived that the hon. 
member for Derry had not treated him 
with the courtesy to which he was entitled, 
when, on the preceding evening, he ac- 
cused him of having calumniated the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland. That he 
had, on many occasions, borne testimony 
to the excellent character of those gentle- 
men, the House must well know. He 
believed there was not a better set of men 
in existence. They discharged their duty 
with zeal and attention; and they need 
not, he was convinced, be ashamed to 
stand up in competition with the ministers 
of any church in Europe. ‘The hon. 
member for Derry had asserted, that he 
accused the Protestant clergy with acting 
in the same manner as the Roman Catho- 
lic priests were asserted to have done, in 
the affidavits which the hon. member had 
read. He should be ashamed if he had 
made any such observation. On a former 
night, when the hon. member stated that 
the Roman Catholic priests took a part in 
olitics, he had merely asked, whether the 
Protestant clergy did not sometimes do 
the same thing? And it should be ob- 
served, that at the time to which he re- 
ferred, the affidavits in question had not 
been read. How, then, could he have 
asserted that the Protestant clergy did 
that which he believed the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests did not do themselves ? 

He was now drawing to a conclusion. 
He had described to the House the state 
of the whole body of Roman Catholics, 
in the highers the middle, and the lower 
ranks of society ; and the feelings by which 
they were actuated. This, however, was 
not the whole of the picture. It was only 
one half of it. What, he demanded, was 
the general feeling of the higher order of 
Protestants in Ireland? It was that of 
violent, he would not say altogether un- 
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‘justifiable, indignation. That they bore a 
great degree of animosity against the 
Roman Catholics the House had proof 
sufficient before them. Indeed, he might 
justly say, that great fury and violence 
existed on both sides; and surely it was 
their duty to soothe that fury and to 
soften down that violence. Here were 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, a great 
and respectable body, anxious to obtain 
civil rights, by quiet, orderly, and legal 
means. He deeply deplored that the 
conduct of agitators should, for a moment, 
throw any suspicion on their cause. And 
how stood the Protestants affected to their 
claims? A great body of them were de- 
sirous that the Roman Catholics should 
obtain the rights which they claimed. 
Some wished it from a feeling of justice ; 
and many were anxious that those privi- 
leges should be conceded, as the only 
method by which security, tranquillity, 
and prosperity could be established on a 
permanent footing in Ireland. There was, 
he knew, a great body of Protestants who 
were willing to accede and to submit to 
such a measure, if the wisdom of that 
House would agree to it. He would 
pledge himself to the fact, that if the 
salutary measures which were within their 
reach, in 1825, had been carried into effect, 
there would not, at this day, have been 
a murmur heard amongst the Protestants, 
nor would there have existed amongst the 
Roman Catholics, a particle of discontent 
or bad feeling. He could, without going 
far from the place in which he stood, 
point out men who were now the oppo- 
nents of emancipation, but who, at that 
time, would have been ready to give their 
support to that measure, had the govern- 
ment suffered it to proceed. 

It was, he contended, neither good taste 
nor good argument to call this a mere 
Catholic question. It was a Protestant 
question. It was a national question. 
It was emphatically, an imperial question, 
in which the public safety, and the public 
prosperity, were essentially concerned. 
He knew it not as a question of party. 
He knew of no party but his country; and 
he would act under no colours but those 
of truth, freedom, and justice. He was 
not surprised at gentlemen being disgusted 
with the conduct of certain agitators in 
Ireland; but that should be considered as 
one of the afflictions produced by the system 
which had been adopted in that country ; 
and the true way to cure the evil, was by 
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an alteration of that system, The proper 
way to disarm them of their power was to 
take away from their standard every honest 
man in the country; to inflict on them 
perpetual peace; and to annihilate their 
influence by disseminating universal satis- 
faction. He implored the House to reflect 
again and again on what the situation of 
Ireland now was, and to remember that 
that situation had grown out of the present 
question, The advocates for emancipa- 
tion had pointed out a remedy for these 
grievances ; and they called on their oppo- 
nents, if they refused it, to state their 
alternative. No such alternative had 
been distinctly proposed, though several 
had been obscurely hinted at. One was 
the effecting a reformation; but, if the 
great truths of Christianity were to be 
daily brought into question ; if the differ- 
ences between the two religions were to 
be discussed before assemblies of ladies 
and gentlemen, he thought that the 
cause of the Established Church would not 
be much advanced by such a course of 
proceeding. Besides, if it should be re- 
solved to allay the dissensions in Ireland 
by a reformation, it might be as well, for 
fear of accidents, that the parties who 
should be employed in bringing it about, 
should be backed by English troopers. 
This would be following the example of 
Henry 8th, who occasionally condescended 
to reason with his subjects; but if any 
were so hardy as not to be convinced by 
his arguments, he took a speedy way of 
silencing their opposition, by hanging 
them up without ceremony ; and certainly 
this plan had one advantage, which was 
this—that those whom he had once re- 
futed in this manner, never stood up again 
in argument against him. In conclusion, 
it ought to be the policy of England to 
render the people of Ireland friendly and 
well disposed towards her, in order that 
she might be able to avail herself of their 
wssistance in the hour of need. The 
British constitution was declared to be the 
envy of surrounding nations. Let it not 
then be said of the people, that they were 
a disunited people, but on the contrary, 
that they were bound together by one 
common tie of affection and interesi 
{loud cheers]. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose. If he were, 
he said, to consult merely his own per- 
sonal convenience, it would incline him 
to assent to the proposition of the hon. 
baronet, for what prospect of personal ade 
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, vantage could he have in maintaining the 


opinions which he had hitherto maintained, 
whereas it was quite painful and nausea- 
ting to have to tax one’s memory and in- 
genuity in the devising of novel arguments 
on asubdject which had been already so often 
discussed and exhausted. Had he, like his 
noble friend (lord Elliot) who had spoken 
that evening, seen reason to retract the 
vote he had heretofore given on this ques- 
tion, he would not have hesitated to do so ; 
indeed, he respected that noble lord for 
the candour of his conduct; but, as his 
own opinion still remained unchanged, he 
would not shrink from his duty, or refrain 
from expressing his sentiments, whether 
they met with the concurrence of the 
House or not. He had hoped to have 
been relieved from ‘every thing of a per- 
sonal nature: but he thought it necessary 
to state that, he would not shrink from 
what he had said when this question was dis- 
cussed in 1825, and which was as follows 
—that if he could be satisfied that any 
of the political privileges which were with- 
held from the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were withheld in violation of the treaty of 
Limerick, it would very materially influ- 
ence his judgment in deciding on the 
present question; but, after having ex- 





amined into this matter with the greatest 
attention, he felt a more perfect conviction 
that that treaty afforded the Catholics no 
! ciaims for having the disabilities removed. 
After the pledge he had given, he did not 
| See how he could avoid stating to the House 
the reasons which induced him to maintain 
his opinion. There were various articles 
in the treaty of Limerick. He was ready 
to admit that the first of these articles 
related to the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; 
and he was desirous of premising this 
much in the beginning, lest he should be 
suspected of a wish to keep it from the 
view of the House, in calling, as he now 
did, its attention to the second article of 
that treaty. This article was as follows :— 

“All the inhabitants or residents of 
Limerick, or any other garrison now in 
the possession of the Irish, and all officers 
and soldiers now in arms under any coms 
mission of king James, or those author- 
ised by him to grant the same, in the se- 
veral counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, and Mayo, or any of them ; and all 
the commissioned officers in their majes- 
ties’ quarters that belong to the Irish regi- 
ments now in being, that are treated with, 
and who are not prisoners of war, or have 
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taken protection, and who shall return and | 


submit to their majesties’ obedience, and 
their own and every of their heirs, shall 
hold, possess, and enjoy all and every of 
their estates of freehold inheritance; and 
all the rights, titles, and interests, privi- 


leges, and immunities which they and | 
| rary writers—by Clarendon, and even by 


every or any of them hold, enjoy, or were 


rightfully and lawfully intitled to in the 


reign of king Charles 2nd, or any time | 
_ligion, and a security in the free exercise 


since, by the laws and statutes that were 


in force in the said reign of king Charles | 
2nd, and shall be put in possession, by | 


order of the government, of such of them 
as are in the king’s hands, or the hands of 
his tenants, without being put to any suit 
or trouble therein, and all such estates shall 
be freed and discharged from all arrears of 
crown-rent, quit-rent, and other public 
charges incurred, and become due since Mi- 
chaelmas, sixteen hundred and eighty eight, 
to the day of the date hereof. And all 
persons comprehended in this article shall 
have, hold, and enjoy, all their goods and 
chattels, real and personal, to them or any 
of them belonging and remaining, either 
in their own hands, or the hands of any 
persons whatever, in trust for, or for the 
use of them, or any of them. And all and 
every the said persons, of what profession, 
trade, or calling, soever they be, shall and 
may use, exercise, and practise their seve- 
ral and respective profession, trade, or 
callings as freely as they did use, exercise, 
and enjoy the same in the reign of king 
Charles the 2nd ; provided that “nothing i in 
this article contained be construed to 
extend to or restore any forfeited person 
now out of the kingdom, except what are 
hereafter comprised.—Provided also, that 
no person whatsoever shall have or enjoy 
the benefit of this article that shall neglect 
or refuse to take the oaths of allegiance, 
made by act of parliament in England, in 
the first year of the reign of their present 
majesties, when thereunto required.” 
Now, what he contended for was this, 
that throughout the treaty, political privi- 
leges were never in the contemplation of 
either party; that it was intended that 
the Catholics should enjoy the exercise of 
their religion “free from disturbance,” 


' mean ? 
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of Charles 2nd. Now, let the House ad- 
vert to the construction of the terms of 
the treaty. What did the words “ free- 
dom from disturbance in the exercise of 
their religion” by the Roman Catholics 
The House would find those 
terms constantly employed by contempo- 


the Catholics themselves—as amounting to 
nothing more than a toleration of their re- 


of it. Let him take, first of all, the in- 
terpretation of king William himself. In 
the letter of his majesty respecting his 


Irish subjects he said, that he merely 


granted them the undisturbed exercise of 
their religion, but no political privileges. 
More than this ought not, he said, to be 
asked by the Catholics, since they would 
be free from all disturbance. He said 
that he would not admit them to parlia- 
ment or to office: all that he would do 
would be to preserve to them the exer- 
cise of their religion. ‘ With this,” his 
majesty continued, ‘ the Catholics ought 
to be satisfied ; they ought not to ask 
more, and he never,” he said, “‘ could com- 
prehend how it was that men calling them- 
selves Christians could think of disturbing 
the quiet of the state.” Such was the lan- 
guage employed by king William—a lan- 
guage, at least, that afforded a clue to 
what the understanding of one party was 
with respect to the meaning of the treaty. 
‘© You shall have,” said king William, 
“the exercise of your religion without dis- 
“turbance.” This was the amount of the 
article in favour of the Catholics. The 
interpretation of it depended on the way 
in which it was understood aad received 
at the time it was promulgated. Let the 
House recollect, that the treaty was signed 
on the 3rd of October, 1691. The par- 
liament of England sat on the 22nd of 
the same month; and then it was con- 
tended, that Catholics had the right of 
being admitted to political privileges. 
But, what did the parliament do? They 
passed an act applying the oath of Supre- 
macy to all those who should sit in the 
Irish parliament. He knew it had been 
| 2 question raised, in after times, that Eng- 


and that that « freedom from disturbance” | land had no right to make an act binding 


by no means imported such disturbance or | Ireland. But, 


however that might be, 


detriment as might follow from exclusion the fact of the oath having been appointe ad 


from parliament and from offices of power 
and trust. 
the free exercise of their religion to Catho- 
lics, such as they enjoyed it in the time | 


| by act of parliament fully proved that such 


The treaty solely guaranteed | an act was not inconsistent with what was 


generally understood to be the true intent 
of the treaty of Limerick. The act having 
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passed was received in Ireland, and acted } subject, but having been, in some measure, 


upon there for one hundred years after- 
wards. He would now take the liberty of 
defending the Whigs of 1691. Sir John 
Somers was, he believed, the solicitor-ge- 
neral, Treby the Attorney-general, and 
lord Godolphin the lord high Treasurer. 
Was it credible that king William, after 
he had given his general in Ireland per- 
mission to stipulate with the Catholics for 
political privileges, that lord Godolphin 
and sir John Somers would have ventured 
to propose or sanction a measure which 
was in direct violation of the terms of a 
solemn treaty? Was it to be believed 
that an act so gross could have been per- 
petrated by such men? The House would 
recollect, that king William did not ratify 
the treaty of L neriok until the year fol- 
lowing, 1692. The ratification bore date 
the 24th of February of that year—one 
month after the passing of the act 
quiring the oath of Supremacy to be 
taken by every member of parliament. 
Now, if the act of parliament and the 
treaty were inconsistent with each other, 
was it possible that king William, after 
sanctioning the one could have had the 
baseness, in the face of the country, to 
sanction the other? The notion was in- 
credible. So much, then, for Whig au- 
thority. But what did the Whig histo- 
rian say relative to this treaty? What 


re- 


was bishop Burnct’s testimony as to the | 


meaning of the articles? That historian 
was acquainted with the circumstances of 
Treland—with the capitulation and the 
treaty of Limerick. His statement was to 
this effect. ‘ And thus ended the war 
of Ireland; and with that our civil war 
came to a final end. The articles of 
capitulation were punctually executed, 


and some doubts that arose out of some | 
ambiguous words were explained in fa- | 
Thus, then, he had | 
referred to the explanations of the arti- | 


vour of the Trish.” 


cles as they were understood by king 


William himself; as they had been under- | 


stood next by the legislature; and, lastly, 
as they had been understood by de W hig 
historian of the time; and he thought 


he had shown good reason for withholding | 


his assent to the proposition of the hon. 
baronet, which was founded on the alle- 
gation, that the Catholics were entitled to 
political privileges under the meaning of 
the treaty of Limerick. 

He begged pardon of the House for having 
detained them so long on this part of the 
VOL, XVI, 











compelled to enter upon it, he was not 
willing to let it pass without an endeavour 
to convince the House, that his opinions 
and inferences, with respect to the mean- 
ing of the treaty, were not formed without 
deliberation. He confessed that the pro- 
position now before the House, and the 
circumstances under which his assent was 
required to it, were such as very consider- 
ably to increase his indisposition to receive 
it, and to excite his apprehensions if it 
should succeed. When he heard the hon. 
baronet state, that there was little or no 
difference between placing a man on the 
faggot, and imposing political disabilities 
on him; and when his right hon. and 
Jearned friend the Attorney-general for 
Ireland, stated that they durst not subject 
Englishmen to these disqualifications, for 
that Englishmen wouid rise up against the 
attempt—that they would be justified in 
doing so—and that they would not be 
worthy of the name of Englishmen, if they 
did not; and when he heard, moreover, 
the names of Pitt and Burke invoked to 
give a stamp to such monstrous, such 
abominable doctrines, what could he think 
of the hon. gentleman who said this, when 
he recollected, that Englishmen, who were 
Catholics, had borne with these disabili- 
ties? Had the hon. baronet read the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt and of Mr. Burke, in 
the year 1790, upon the proposed repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts? Mr. 
Burke said, that twice before, his assent 
had been asked to this repeal, and that he 
grounded his refusal principally upon a 
reference to the doctrines upheld by Dr. 
Priestley, and others of his persuasion. 
Mr, Pitt also repudiated their doctrines in 
still stronger terms, and opposed the bill 
by all the means in his power. When, at 
a later period, Mr. Pitt had supported the 

Catholic claims, he supported them on 
very dificrent erounds to those now stated 
by ihe hon. baronet, and the right hon. 
the Attorney-general for Ireland. W hat 


'was the language used by Mr. Pitt in 


1805 ?—After he had come to that con- 
clusion in favour of the Roman Catholics 
on which so much stress was now laid—a 
conclusion, he must think, come to unfor- 


| tunately, but founded on very different 


grounds from those on which it was now 
proposed to admit the Catholics to political 


| power. In 1805, Mr. Pitt, after declaring, 


“that he would not, under any circum- 
stances, or under any possible situation of 
2I 
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affairs, consent that it should be discussed 
or entertained as a question of right,” 
went on to say, “J, Sir, have never becn 
one of those who have ever held that the 
term Emancipation is in the smallest degree 
applicable to the repeal of the few remain- 
ing penal statutes to which the Catholics 
are liable.” So that he not only took a 
very different view of the grounds on 
which he would proceed, but he disclaimed 
the very name adopted by those who now 
quoted him as an authority. “ With re- 
gard,” Mr. Pitt added, “ to the admission 
of the Catholics to the elective franchise, 
or to any of those posts and offices which 
have been alluded to, I view all those points 
as distinctions to be given, not for the sake 
of the person and the individual who is to 
possess them, but for the sake of the pub- 
lic, for whose benefit they were created, 
and for whose advantage they are to be 
exercised. We are bound to consider not 
merely what is desired by a part, but what 
is advantageous for the whole. Nor can 
I shut my eyes to the fact, that the Ca- 
tholic must feel anxious to advance his 
religion : it was natural that he should do 
so.” These were Mr. Pitt’s principles ; 
and it was on these grounds, that he (Mr. 
Peel) had always opposed what was 
termed Catholic emancipation. He did 
not do this out of any hostile fecling to- 
wards the Catholics : he wished from his 
heart that he could conscientiously vote 
for the removal of the disabilities, and 
come to the same conclusion to which 
that most honoured and respected man 
had come; but, for the reasons which had 
been stated by that great man, he could 
not do so, and he was compelled to say, 
that he preferred a system of exclusion to 
one of security.—He would now state the 
grounds on which he did zxof resist this 
resolution. His right hon. friend had 
done him no more than justice in repre- 
senting that he had never resisted it on ac- 
count of any clamour that might be raised 
against it out of doors. If he thought 
that clamour unfounded, he would be the 
last man to pay the least attention to it. 
He had no notion of the prejudices of the 
people overruling the deliberation of the 
legislature. The parliament was better 
able to form a just opinion upon questions 
of this nature, than the uninformed ; and, 
whatever might be the opposition which 
parliament might experience, it was still 
bound to set an example of justice and 
wisdom; and that being done, he ' was 
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sure the people would soon coincide in 
their decision. He could safely say, that 
he had never, directly or indirectly, en- 
couraged the presentation of a single pe- 
tition connected with this subject. He 
approached the discussion of this question 
without reference to petitions on cither 
side; for he thought it the duty of parlia- 
ment to look at it as one of general 
policy, to be determined on its proper 
grounds, without reference to feelings or 
opinions. His right hon. fiiend, the 
Master of the Rolls, had, he thought, not 
been fairly dealt with by the Attorney- 
general for Ireland. His right hon. friend, 
as he understood him, had referred to past 
history for this purpose alone—that as the 
Protestants had been charged with bigotry 
in enacting the measures of safety against 
the Catholics, it became necessary to refer 
to history, in order to show under what 
circumstances those measures were taken 
—what were the justifications—and how 
far they were, in efiect, measures of re- 
taliation on the Catholics. He would 
own, fairly and candidly, that he enter- 
tained a distrust of the Roman Catholic 
religion. He objected not to the faith of 
the Catholics ; he had the highest respect 
for them: in private life he had never 
made any distinction between persons on 
account of their religion : it was a matter 
of utter indifference to him whether or 
not a party professed the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation ; but if there were super- 
added to that doctrine a scheme of worldly 
policy of a marked character, he had a 
right to inquire into its nature, and observe 
its effects on mankind, Could any man 
acquainted with the state of the world 
doubt for a moment that there was en- 
grafted on the Catholic religion something 
more than a scheme for promoting mere 
religion ? that there was in view the fur- 
therance of a means by which man could 
acquire authority over man? Could he 
know what the doctrine of absolution, of 
confession, of indulgences was, without a 
suspicion that those doctrines were main- 
tained for the purpose of establishing the 
power of man over the minds and hearts 
of men? What was it to him what the 
source of the power was called, if practi- 
cally it operated as such? And, as to 
religion being a matter that ought to be 
exalted above human confidence, he could 
only say, that the very circumstance of its 
authority bemg so high, was a reason why 
we should dread its application, or rather 
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abuse, to purpeses that should be uncon- 
nected with it. When he looked to the 
Bull which he held in his hand, of Pope 
Pins the Seventh—[Here the right hon. 
gentleman observed some hon. member 
laugh].—The hon, gentleman inight laugh, 
but he miscalculated very much if he sup- 
posed that a document like this would have 
no effect on three or four millions of super- 
stitious people. Yes! it would influence 
them; and he had a lurking suspicion in 
his mind, that the document was interided 
to uphold the authority of the Church. 
He found that, in 1807, this—he would 
not call it a Bull, lest he should offend 
the hon. gentleman, but a proclamation— 
this proclamation, then, which he held in 
his hand, addressed by Pope Pius 7th, 
in 1807, to the Catholics of freland, 
eranted an indulgence of three hundred 
days from the pains of purgatory, to those 
who should devoutly recite, at stated times, 
three short ejaculations, of which the fol- 
lowing is the first :-—“‘ Jesus, Maria, 
Joseph, I offer to you my ardent soul.” 
The other two ejaculations began with the 
same sort of invocation. When he saw 
such a mockery of all religion as this was 
resorted to in order to prop up the au- 
thority of man over man—when he saw 
such absurdity as this addressed to rational 
Catholics, and received by rational Ca- 
tholics, and published amongst an illiterate 
and superstitious populace—it was in vain 
to tell him, that such things could be 
ineffective. His right hon. friend, the 
Attorney-general for freland, might, if he 
pleased, decry the reformation now going 
on in Treland, and turn into ridicule those 
who encouraged it. But, whilst the pri- 
vilege of free discussion was allowed by 
the law, nothing, he might depend upon 
it—no ridicule, would prevent really pious 
persons from doing all in their power to 
counteract and undermine such influence 
as was attempted to be exercised over the 
minds of the multitude by the means to 
which he had alluded. He was not one 
of those who would defend any attempt 
to overthrow, or even to turn into ridicule, 
those persons who were appointed pastors 
of the people, let them be Roman Catho- 
lics or of any other persuasion. He would 
disdain any participation in acts of that 
kind ; but to a fair and honest endeavour 
to bring others to embrace what was con- 
ceived to be a purer system of faith, he 
thought no reasonable objection could be 
entertained, His right hon, friend had 
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affected to treat lightly the indications of 
reformation in Cavan; but, in the words 
of lord Bacon, “a straw thrown up suf- 
ficeth to show which way the wind blows.” 
A spirit of inquiry had gone forth on the 
subject of the Catholic religion. His 
right hon. friend might depend upon it, 
that the political discussions in the Ca- 
tholic Association had re-acted on the 
population of Ireland. A system of fair 
and temperate discussion on religious mat- 
ters had arisen, and was producing a bene- 
ficial effect ; and he much doubted whether 
Dr. Doyle would carry into execution the 
threat which he had held out, of entering 
into polemical discussion with the Pro- 
testants. As he had before said, he dis- 
dained all connexion with persons who 
would attempt to bring into discredit in- 
dividuals in the exercise of spiritual func- 
tions. He wished to give offence to no 
man; and would, in order to avoid aug- 
menting the irritation which already exist- 
ed, purposely avoid any particular allusion 
to the speeches or proceedings of the 
Catholic Association. He had no objec- 
tion to the individuals professing the Ca- 
tholic religion as individuals. He quar- 
relled not with their religious tenets as a 
system of faith; but he was jealous of 
the political system which was ingrafted 
on those tenets ; and he thought he had a 
perfect right, on the present occasion, to 
consider what had been the influence of 
that political system in different countries. 
He did not desire to consider this point as 
he found it illustrated in ancient councils, 
or in times when bigotry and superstition 
were prevalent throughout the world ; but 
he would view the effect of the Catholic 
religion as it existed in the present day in 
various countries ;—in some, where it 
luxuriated in undisputed growth; in 
some, where it was only struggling for 
supremacy; and in others where it was 
subordinate to another and a purer sys- 
tem. Under these different aspects he 
had contemplated the Catholic religion, 
and the result of his observation and in- 
vestigation was, that it was expedient to 
maintain in this kingdom the mild, miti- 
gated, and temperate, predominance of the 
Protestant church. He recollected that, 
some years ago, it was usual to talk of the 
influence of the Catholic religion on the 
political condition of mankind as a thing 
impossible to take place in the present 
day. ‘The intolerant spirit of that religion 
was described as a volcano which had 
212 
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burnt out, and the ravages of which were 
to be looked for in past ages. He well 
remembered a speech of the late Mr. 
Whitbread, in which that gentleman ridi- 
culed the apprehensions which were enter- 
tained, of religious feelings influencing 
political measures. To illustrate his po- 
sition Mr. Whitbread took the 
France. “Look,” said he, “at Buona- 
parte : do you think that he is inclined to 
promote religion ?—do you fear the Pope 
whilst he is under his influence ¢—are you 
afraid of the establishment of the Jesuits 
in France? You have more occasion to 
feel alarm at the spread of atheism and 
infidelity in that country.” If any body 
had told Mr. Whitbread, that fifteen years 
from the time at which he uttered those 
words, religion would exercise an import- 


ant influence on the political aflairs of 


France, he would have treated the assertion 
as a wild chimera—a rhapsody even more 
absurd than the much-ridiculed reforma- 
tion in Cavanshire. He contended, then, 
that in the discussion of this question, the 
consideration of the influence which the 
Catholic religion exercised on_ political 
affairs ought not to be lost sight of. 
was the natural desire of every man to 
promote the religious faith to which he 
was sincerely attached. If Roman Catho- 
lics were admitted to parliament, 


case of 





It | 


what | 


could be more natural or just on their | 


parts, than to attempt—-and who could 


restrain them ?—to improve the condition | 


of their religious system—to extend its 
influence in this country—and to bring it 
into closer connexion with the govern- 
ment ? 


When his right hon. friend spoke of 


the removal of the present disabilities as 


| he 


being the consummation of the hopes and | 
wishes of the Catholics, he thought he | 
/any of the numerous beneficial oftices 


was saying more than he could answer 
for. 


In his opinion, the consequence of 


‘connected with them, 


the admission of Catholics to parliament | 


would be, to bring the Catholic and Pro- 
testant religions into collision, 


.the latter; and he confessed that he con- 


in such a ! 
way as might lead to the destruction of 


_sidered the disorders and confusion which | 


must prevail for ages during the conflict, 
before that event could take place, as a 
greater evil than even that event itself. 
His right hon. friend had stated, that the 
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was discussed, from several of the most 
esteemed and respected members of the 
Catholic body, and im that document he 
could not find the evidence of that entire 
satisfaction which his right hon. friend 
had spoken of. The declaration to which 
he alluded was published in 1826, and 
was an address from the British Roman 
Catholics to their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. The address was drawn up in a 
very temperate and proper manner, and 
calculated in every respect to conciliate ; 
but, at the same time, it excited an appre- 
hension in his mind, that the removal of 
the disabilities now complained of was 
not the final consummation—the end—of 
the wishes of the Catholics. The address 
contained the following passage :—‘* We 
entreat you to endeavour to divest your 
minds of precenceived impressions to our 
disadvantage, and calmly to examine the 
situation in which we stand. In acountry 
boasting of peculiar liberality, we suffer 
severe privations because we differ from 
you in religious belief. The remaining 
penalties—neither few nor trivial—of a 
penal code of unparalleled severity, still 
press upon us: a Catholic Peer cannot 
sit and vote in the House of Peers, and 
is thus deprived of his most valuable birth- 
right; a Catholic Commoner cannot sit 
and vote in the House of Commons; a 
Catholic Freeholder may be prevented 
from voting at clections for members; a 
Catholic cannot sit in the Privy Council, 
or be a Minister of the Crown; he paint 
be a judge, or hold any Crown office in 
any of the spiritual, equity, or common 
law courts; he may practice at the bar, 
but he cannot become a King’s counsel ; 

cannot hold any office in any of the 
corporations ; he cannot graduate at either 
of the two universities, much less enjoy 
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although both of 
those seats of learning were founded by 
Catholics; he cannot marry either a Pro- 
testant or a Catholic, unless the ceremony 
be performed by a Protestant clergyman ; 
he cannot settle real or personal property 
for the use of his church, or of Catholic 


| schools, or for any other purposes of the 


| 
| 


Catholic religion; he cannot vote at 
vestries, or present to a living in the 
church, though both of those rights seem 


Roman Catholics were perfectly satisfied | to appertain to the enjoyment of "property, 
with the measure which he had proposed | and may be actually exercised by infidels.” 


in a former year. Now, he had read a | 


Now, many of the disabilities here com- 


declaration, published since that measure | | plained ‘of were proposed to be continued 
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by the bill which his right hon. friend 
said the Catholics were perfectly satisfied 
with. He recollected that, in that mea- 
sure, a special exception was made with 
regard to the right of holding the offices 
alluded to in the extract which he had read, 
and that of presentation to livings. Those 
were just objects of reasonable ambition to 
Catholics ; and if Catholics had seats in 
parliament, there could be no doubt that 
they would confederate to attain them. 
He had no doubt that Roman Catholics 
would occasionally be found voting with 
opposition or with government, alternate- 
ly; but when eny question occurred which 
related to their church, he had also no 
doubt that they would be found united 
together as the East Indians and West 
Indians did, on any discussion on the 
subject of the removal or imposition of a 
tax on sugar, and would, by nice balancing 
between parties, be eble to exercise con- 
siderable power, although their numbers 
as compared with Protestant members, 
should be exceedingly limited. He firmly 
believed that it was intended to guard 
against any such influence at the period 
of the Revolution. He firmly believed 
that king William, and the great men 
who advised him, had it in view to 
prevent the exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion in the way to which he had just 
adverted. It was not for their attach- 
ment to the House of Stuart that disabili- 
ties were imposed on the Catholics. The 
grounds of that proceeding were clearly 
stated in king William’s letier, to which 
he had previously directed the attention 
of the House, where that monarch said, 
that he was willing te afford the Catholics 
every advantage for the free exercise of 
their religion, but he could not consent 
to admit them into parliament, or into 
the offices which constituted the executive 
government; because he believed that 
they would exercise an influence to pro- 
mote their own purposes. It was then 
determined, that the Crown should be 
Protestant; but that object was not 
deemed completely secured, until the 
ereat offices of state were also rendered 
Protestant. It was on that side that 
danger was apprehended. It was thought 
that the Protestant ascendancy might be 
endangered by the influence of personal 
character in the case of an adviser of the 
Crown. That influence which assumed 
the garb of conscience was of all others 
the most dangerous. Prevailed upon by 
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his ministers, the monarch might say 
that “he was convinced by the argu- 
ments which he had heard on the subject, 
that there was no longer any reason for 
maintaining a distinction between the 
Protestant and the Catholic church.” 

He now approached the most important 
and the most painful part of the subject : 
he meant its bearing on the state of Ire- 
land. Believing, as he did, that the ad- 
mission of Catholics to parliament and to 
offices of state, would endanger the con- 
stitution, yet he did not hesitate to say, 
that if he were satisfied that such a mea- 
sure would have the effect which was an- 
ticipated from it by some persons—that it 
would restore peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland—he would sacrifice his appre- 
hensions of the ultimate result to the at- 
tainment of the immense present benefit. 
If he could be convinced that that one 
thing would, as an hon. member had said, 
conduct Ireland to the Elysian fields, or 
that it was, according to another hon. 
member, the only road to salvation for 
that country, he would not scruple, if he 
could not subdue his apprehensions, at 
least to make them subordinate to so 
happy a result. He could not, however, 
make up his mind to believe, that the re- 
moval of the disabilities which pressed 
upon the Catholics of Ireland would 
produce any such consummation. The 
hon. member for Armagh, speaking on 
this subject, had said, that “ we were now 
on the ridge of a hill,” and asked “ whe- 
ther we should not ascend to the top?” 
For his part, if he were sure that what 
the hon. member pointed out as the top 
was really the top, and that when they 
had attained that point they would not 
behold another horizon, he would accom- 
pany him in his ascent. The example of 
other countries, and of Scotland among 
the rest, had been referred to, and it was 
said, that the same effects which had 
taken place in Scotland would result in 
Ireland, if the same measures. w er 
adopted. Tis answer to that was, that 
the advocates of the Catholics did not 
intend to pursue the same measures. 
Scotland was not a case in point. If the 
friends of the Catholics should propose to 
make the religion of the great majority 
the religion of the state, to transfer the 
emoluments of the Protestant church to 
the Catholics, and to open to them all 
the great offices of the state, he could un- 
derstand that; but if they proposed to 
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maintain the Protestant church establish- 
ment as the religion of the state, then he 
would say, that there would still exist a 
barrier between the Roman Catholic and 
the attainment of his wishes, and that 


he would not have arrived at the top of 


the hill [hear, hear!]. Did the advocates 
of the Catholics, when they had succced- 
ed in placing the Catholics and Protest- 
ants on an equality in point of law, intend 
to admit them to an equality of power; 
and if they did, could they imagine that 
Catholics would be found as efficient 
servants, to administer the aflairs of 
Protestant state as Protestants were ? 
it was intended merely to remove from 
the Catholic the exclusion by law, and to 
give him a nominal eligibility to enjoy po- 
litical privileges, which in practice he 
would be debarred from, the exclusion 
would then be the more galling, inasmuch 
as it would seem to be the result of per- 
sonal considerations, and not of legal 
disqualification ; and under such a state 
of things, he was convinced that the agi- 
tation which would prevail in Ireland on 
the occasion of elections and other oppor- 
tunities for the display of public fecling, 
would be quite as great as that which was 
at present experienced. How many were 
the objects which would still remain to be 
attained by the Catholics! How would 
it be possible hereafter to deny the pro- 
priety of Catholic priests exercising their 
spiritual authority for temporal purposes ? 
His right hon. friend had vindicated the 
Catholic priests for exciting what he 
called the patriotism of the T[rish free- 
holders. Would not the priests hereafter 
be the judges of what constituted patriot- 
ism? Might not the priests, after the 
proposed measure of relief was granted, 
claim to be the best judges of what was 
patriotic and for the best interests of 
their church? If the exercise of their 
spiritual authority in political matters was 
vindicated now, how could it be denied in 
future? Could any comparison be drawn 
between the exercise of spiritual power by 
the Catholic priests in Ireland during the 
late elections, and that by Protestant 
clergymen? Instances might he found, 
he did not mean to vindicate them, 
Protestant clergymen busying themselves 
too much in election affairs. He would 
never, directly or indirectly, encourage 
such ‘proceedings. But he would ask, if 
any Protestant . ‘lergyman had been found, 
in any county of England, for any object 


If 
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which he might deem of importance, to 
attempt to dissolve the bond which sub- 
sisted between landlord and tenant—a 
bond, he maintained, not of subserviency, 
but of generous attachment for kind 
oflices—by saying, “‘ you must fly in the 
face of your landlord, and vote as we 
direct you, for the sake of the Protestant 
establishment in church and state’—when 
would there have been an end of the just 
indignation which would be excited in that 
House at such indecent conduct? He 
knew not precisely the extent to which 
the interference of the Catholic priests had 
been carried during the late elections in 
Ireland; but he believed that it had pre- 
vailed to a degree which was utterly 
unjustifiable, and which it would be dan- 
gerous to vindicate; because that vindica- 
tion could not at present be advanced on 
any ground which would not apply to the 
future. 

Having touched upon this point, he 
would now proceed to examine whether 
the Catholic prelates merited all the eulo- 
giums which had been bestowed on them 
by his right hon. friend, the Attorney- 
general for Ireland. He entertained great 
respect for the office of those reverend 
persons : and he could assure the House, 
that he had no wish to inc quire minutely 
into their conduct; but, when his right 
hon. friend had, ona former night, thought 
proper to have their petition read at length, 
to pass the highest encomiums upon them, 
and to re quire the House to place implicit 
confidence in their declarations, he might 
be excused for inquiring whether their acts 
were consistent with their professions. His 
tight hon. friend not only said, that the 
Roman Catholic prelates had exerted 
themselves for the maintenance of the 
public peace, but he positively declared 
that the public tranquillity of Ireland at 
that moment depended on them. Now, 
before he could join in giving those persons 
such extravagant praise, or concur in at- 
tributing to them such extraordinary 
results, he would ask his right hon. frie nd 
one question. His right hon, friend had 
denounced in the severest terms, the con- 
duct of certain agitators and demagogues. 
He did not, he said, know exactly what 
the object of those persons was: he 
doubted whether they intended to drive 
the poopie into actual rebellion, but he was 
certain, that at least they intended to in- 
furiate and exasperate them, in order to 
intimidate this country into a concession. 
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If that was the case—if such was the con- 
duct of those demagogues—he would ask 
his right hon. friend, whether the Roman 
Catholic prelates, to whom the tranquillity 
of Ireland was said to be owing, had pub- 
lished any declaration against them? Had 
the Catholic prelates, when they found 
that the Association was continued, con- 
trary to the predictions of the advocates 
of the Catholics, who said there would 
be nothing but submission to the laws— 
had they, he asked, discouraged the pro- 
ceedings of that body? He took the cha- 
racter of the Catholic Association from his 
right hon. friend, and from other Irish 
members; and if that character was cor- 
rect, he could not join in the praises 
which were lavished upon the Catholic 
prelates. Were any of the prelates who 
subscribed to the petition members of 
the Association? He was forced to 
enter upon this examination, because his 
right hon. friend required him to place 
confidence in the declarations of the pre- 
lates, and besides attributed to them the 
tranquillity of Ireland. It was not to be 
endured that an appeal should at once be 
made to the generosity and to the fears of 
the English people. On the one hand 
they were told, that the Catholic prelates 
had done every thing in their power to 
promote peace in Ircland—and of course 
discouraged the Association which had 
flown in the face of parliament—and on 
the other, that the whole Irish nation, 
from the peer and the priest to the lowest 
peasant, were banded together and deter- 
mined to obtain emancipation. Now, he 
found that, out of the number of pre- 
lates who had signed the petition, eleven 
were at that moment members of the 
Catholic Association. He would not have 
mentioned this circumstance, had it not 
been forced on his attention, in the course 
of his inquiries into the justice of the ex- 


clusive pretensions put forward in behalf of 


the Catholic prelates. It would, in future, 
beas well that those eminent persons should, 
whilst they were signing petitions which 
expressed their entire respect for the legis- 
lature, and above all for the church estab- 
lishment, abstain from making themselves 
parties, at the same time, to declarations 
which were utterly inconsistent with those 
professions. Some papers couched in 
terms of extraordinary asperity had been 
put forth by Dr. Doyle. It was said, in 
excuse for him, that those papers were 
controversial, It mattered not. Ifhe did 
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not avow the statements contained in his 
letters, it was unworthy of a bishop to 
utter them; and if he did avow them, then 
they were utterly inconsistent with the 
declarations of the petition. On this point 
he was perfectly satisfied that nothing 
would have such an effect on the people 
of England, as fair dealing on the part of 
the Catholics. They expected from them 
an open declaration of what their sentiments 
were, either on political matters, or on 
religion. He was at a loss to know what 
to say with respect to the opposite declara- 
tions of the Roman Catholic prelates ; but 
there was something in them extremely 
painful to his feelings. 

His right hon. friend had blamed the 
hon. member for Derry, for not taking the 
declaration of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, as to what their tenets were; and 
had told him that he had no right to ran- 
sack the history of past ages to’ discover 
them. But when the Catholics were so 
inconsistent in their declarations, was it 
surprising that some distrust should be 
entertained on the subject 2? He admitted 
that the acts and declarations of individuals 
were not to be charged or visited upon a 
whole body like that of the Catholics ; 
but there were circumstances under which 
the acts of individuals could not be passed 
over. It was in vain to say that gentlemen 
need not refer to the conduct of Dr. Doyle, 
or Dr. Curtis, or to that of any other 
person, standing in the position in which 
these parties stood with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland: their declarations 
were not only fit matter to be referred to, 
but became of some importance. Thehon. 
member for Drogheda (Mr. Van Homrigh) 
had borne testimony to the general cha- 
racter of Dr. Curtis, and to the severity 
with which that gentleman had expressed 
himself against the proceedings and temper 
of the Catholic Association. The reverend 
gentleman had declared, that he disap- 
proved of the Catholic Association ; that 
he entertained the highest respect for his 
late royal highness the duke of York, with 
other assurances to a similar effect ; and 
thereupon he had proceeded to utter to 
the hon. member for Drogheda two long 
Latin quotations. These profoundly 
couched speeches were of about the length 
of half a page each; and he would not 
trouble the House by repeating them : but 
if Dr. Curtis really intended to vindicate 
his countrymen from having assented 
generally, or taken part in the abominable 
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reflections which from one quarter in I[re- 
Jand had been cast upon that exalted and 
Jamented individual, would it not have been | 
easier, and readier, and more intelligible, | 
if he was sincere in this object, to have | 
declared his meaning plainly and simply | 
in the vulgar tongue, than to have whis- | 
pered his dissent to the hon. member in | 
the shape of a Latin quotation ? | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


But he could not leave the subject of 
the acts of individuals here. He did 
think that their conduct at least, went for 
something, in judging of the feelings and 
dispositions of the persons whom they re- 
presented; and he would, therefore, very 
shortly notice a document upon which 
great stress had recently been laid. He 
alluded to the petition which had been 
presented to the House from the Roman 
Catholic bishops generally of Ireland. 
The very first objection which he would 
always take to the conduct of any in- 
dividual or any party was, where it evinced 
any want of manly candour or sincerity. 
Now, the petition of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland referred the House to a 
document published a few mouths since 
by the same body, under the title of ‘The 
Declaration ofthe Catholic bishops of Ire- 
land,” and which they now stated to the 
House, they had framed in the simplicity 
of their hearts, in order to enlighten the 
public as to the truth of some of those 
ordinances of their church which, as they 
believed, were most gencrally misunder- 
stood and misconstrued. ‘This Declaration 
had been published only as lately as in the 
last year. This was the very paper of all 
others to which men would be inclined to 
look for a sound and complete exposition 
of the doctrmes of the Catholic faith. 
And when he (Mr. Peel) had taken up 
that Declaration, and found it set out— 
* That the Catholics, in common with all 
Christians, received and respected the en- 
tire of the Ten Commandments, as they 
were found in Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
and that the discordance between the 
Catholic and Protestant ritual upon this 
subject arose mercly from 2 different man- 
ner of arranging, &c.”—when he read this, 
he had really been of opinion that he had 








lived in error. He believed, almost of 
course, that which he saw before him. He | 
had heard, undoubtedly, that the Catholics 
rejected the second commandment, and | 
excluded it from their catechism; but he | 
could not question that. which competent | 
persons now declared, in the simplicity of | 
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their hearts, to be the truth; and, for a 
moment, he had believed that the report 
was an error. Now, how did the thing 
turn out upon examination? On taking 
into his hand the catechism of the Ca- 
tholics—this it was that he did complain 
of—it was bette rfor all parties—better 
for the Catholics themse!ves—he said this 
in no hostility to them, and he was sure 
that it was what the right hon. gentleman 
near him would say too—it was better 
that they should come forward fairly and 
honestly and state what was the fact, let 
it be which way it might:—he took up a 
Catholic catechism ; it was a catechism 
authorized by Dr. Milner, and approved 
by the four Catholic archbishops of Ire- 
land: it was the twenty-fifth edition, 
“carefully corrected and published by 
Mr. R. Coyne,” the publisher of the May- 
nooth College and of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation—so that it was an authority be- 
yond all cavil; and, when he turned to 
the page that contained the command- 
ments in this catechism—merely to be 
convinced of the error under which he had 
laboured so long—he found the first com- 
mandment given—‘I am the Lord, thy 
God,”—and the second commandment was 
—“ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
lord thy God in vain” [hear, hear]. it 
was true, however, that there were ten 
commandments in all; for one was divided 
into two, to make up for the second, which 
was omitted: the nth was—‘‘ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbours wife;” and the 
tenth was—— Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s goods, &e. nor any thing that 
is his.” Now, it was better to say nothing 
at all than to say this. He made it no 
matter of accusation agamst the Roman 
Catholic clergy that they chose to exclude 
any part of the catechism from their ritual. 
He said nothing at all about their belief or 
disbelief of the second commandment : let 
them reject it if they would; but do not 
let them come down, and state in the 
‘simplicity of their hearts,” that to the 
iTouse and to the public of England, which 
it was difficult not to perceive was not 
borne out by fact. 

He could not bind himself to take the 
question of emancipation as it was at- 
tempted to be put by some of the leaders of 
the Catholic party in Ireland. ‘“ This is our 
remedy to put an end to discord and dissen- 
tion; if you will not accept it, tell us what 
else we shaildo ?” He did not feel himself 
called upon to take that demand in the 
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way in which it was offered. He would 
do every thing that lay in his power— 
attempt every course that promised any 
thing like success—to put a stop to the 
dissentions which distracted Ireland; but 
in his conscience he believed, that the 
course which was called Emancipation 
would be attended by the very contrary 
of any such result. He believed that, if 
the House of Commons once consented 
to admit Catholics within its walls, the 
only effect would be that of increased 
discord and dissention; it would lead to 
fresh interference in every case of election 
between the Protestant landlord and his 
Catholic tenant; and to an invariable 
struggle, upon such occasions, in every 
county of Ireland in which a contest could 
be raised. The system upon which he 
had been contented to act, and on which 
he was still content to act, with reference 
to Ireland, was this—he had been ready 
—desirous—he did not say too much if 
he said anxious—to enter, at all times, 
into any alleged abuse ; and to be satis- 
fied that. amongst the Irish laity, without 
respect to creed or condition, justice and 
law were impartially administered. What- 
ever might be his zeal, or imputed zeal, 
for the Established Church, that feeling, 
he trusted, had never biassed him, when 
the interests of Ireland were at stake. 
His reverence for the Established Church 
in Ireland, and its institutions, had not 
prevented him from devoting night after 
night, to give effect to the late bill for 
the regulation of Irish tithes, when he 
thought that measure really calculated to 
benefit the people. Whenever an actual 
wrong or evil existed, no man couid agree 
more readily than he did, that it ought at 
once to be removed. If it could be shown 
even, that by any one of the existing dis- 
abilities, real injustice or injury was in- 
flicted upon the Catholics, he should be 
inclined to look at the removal of that 
disability with a very different eye from 
that with which he now contemplated the 
removal oi the whole. Of this he was at 
least sensible—that, whatever his mea- 
sures had been with reference to [reland 
and Irish interests, they had been con- 
ceived in the desire, and executed with 
the intention, of fairness. He knew that 
there were persons who denied him even 
this meed of justice. It was part of his 
painful duty to read the discussions some- 
times of that body which called itself the 
Catholic Association ; and he there saw 
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himself attacked with bitter and personal 
abuse; perhaps occasionelly by some in- 
dividuals from whom he might have 
looked for a different treatment. He 
made no complaint of these attacks—he 
begged not to be suspected of making any 
complaint; and he only referred to them 
for the purpose of contradicting those as- 
sertions in which he was accused of 
having adopted a conduct towards Ireland 
calculated to trouble and to inflame. 
These charges he denied, let them emanate 
from whence they would. Whenever pe- 
titions had been presented from the coun- 
try against the Catholic claims, he had 
opposed those claims, and would oppose 
them; but he had confined his opposi- 
tion to the walls of the House of Com- 
mons. In the course which he had 
pursued, his determination was taken 
to persevere; but he appealed to his 
right hon. and learned friend, the At- 
torney-general for Ireland, whether, so 
far from endeavouring to excite animosity, 
or raise up Opposition to the Roman Ca- 
tholics— whether he had not concurred 
with his right hon. friend in every course, 
in every measure, the object of which was 
to produce good understanding and 
pacification. He said to the Protestants 
of Ireland, “‘ You are the favoured body ; 
and it behoves you, therefore, to be the 
most cautious, and the most forbearing.” 
He had called upon them to lay aside 
their ancient feuds and prejudices, to 
omit their celebrations of those triumphs, 
which, however justifiable in feeling, could 
not fail to be offensive and painful to those 
who were their fellow subjects, and 
with whom it was their duty to live in 
amity ; and he had exhorted them not to 
be deterred from doing this even by that 
cause which was the most likely to deter 
them from it—by the taunts and insults 
of those who mis-advised and mis-directed 
their antagonists. Whatever opposition 
he might have given to the Catholics of 
Ireland, he repeated, that he had never 
offered any but that which he had given 
from his place in that House. As far as 
he knew himself, he might say, that he 
had never ceased to labour in the cause 
of Ireland, as a country generally. By 
his correspondence with the noble indi- 
vidual who presided over the government 
of that country, and to whose conduct in 
the performance of his high duties it was 
impossible for him to bear too honourable 
a testimony—by his correspondence with 
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that noble lord, he believed it would be 
shown that he had concurred with him in 
securing to the Catholics every privilege 
and every indulgence to which, by law, 
they were entitled. That was the system 
upon which he had at least attempted, and 
on which he was still disposed, to act to- 
wards Ireland; but further than that he 
must frankly avow, consistently with his 
conscience, and with a conviction formed 
upon jong and careful deliberation, he 
was not prepared to go. This might not 
be—would not be—the length to which 
some desired that England should pro- 
ceed ; but still he had hoped for a more 
fair and candid construction than England 
had received: he had hoped that, to the 
decision of this country, obedience, if not 
assent, would have been given by the 
people of Ireland. This had not been 
the case. It was the more to be deplored, 
because, deceived indeed were those per- 
sons who supposed that by violence and 
menaces, any change could be produced 
in the sentiments and feelings of the peo- 
ple of this country. ‘Those who enter- 


tained any such delusion would find them- | 


selves miserably deceived. They should 
find, as far as regarded himseif; that 
their arguments failed of the very first 
effect which might, perhaps, be expected 
from them—that his indignation at their 
conduct should not prevent him from 
giving to the Catholics in general every 
iota of advantage; and immunity which 
he believed he ought to give them. The 
Roman Catholics were wrong—they would 
find that they had been wrong—that they 
were misguided in supposing that they 


could intimidate the British House of 


Commons; but still the conduct of a few 
designing individuals should not urge him 
into denying them a single point of that 
which he could safely give them, or to 
which already they were entitled. 

He might be told that what he looked 
for was impossible: that the deference 
which he expected to the decision of the 
legislature, the people of treland would not 
and could not pay. He might be told 
-—he had been told—that he was wrong; 
that his system was a system of error; and 
that, such was the prevalence of better 


and newer opinions, even in the House of 


Commons, that it could not be sanctioned 
any longer. He did not believe that this 
was the fact; but, if it turned out to be so, 
all he could do was to regret it. If the 
House and the country were against him, 
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he had no answer to such an argument. 
He should bow with reverence to the 
opinion of a majority of the assembly 
which he saw before him; he should pray 
with all his heart that they might be in 
the right, and that he might be wrone; 
but he should remain unconvinced. He 
should still retain his opinions, as to what 
was the system which the country and the 
legislature ought—he did not mean to 
speak harshly, if he used adecided term— 
to enforce. He thought it right to retain 
all the existing disabilities, as far as related 
to admitting Catholics to the legislature, 
and to offices of state. He thought it right 
to do this, in the first place, with reference 
to the plan arranged for the succession to 
the Crown at the time of the Revolution; 
and, though he might, perhaps, be induced 
| to overlook that consideration, if he could 
| believe that any efforts like those antici- 
pated by some gentlemen would arise from 
the remission of the disabilities, he did not 
| think that, in reality, any such advantages 
|—or any advantages whatever—were 
| likely to accrue from that course. In this 
| beliet, however painful it was to him to 


| difter from those for whom he personally 
entertained the most cordial respect, and 
with whom he believed almost upon all 
other subjects he was agreed, he had now 
discharged that which to him was a most 
painful duty—the opposing the resolution 
before the House. He had felt that he 
had no choice but to state with firmness, 
but, he trusted, without asperity, the prin- 
ciples which his reason dictated, and which 
his honour and conscience compelled him 
to maintain. ‘The influence of some great 
names had lately been lost to the cause 
which he supported; but he had never 
adopted his opinions upon it, either from 
deference to high station, or that which 
might more fairly be expected to impress 


regret must be, with which the loss of those 
associates in feeling was recollected, it was 
still a matter of consolation to him, that he 
had now an opportunity of showing his 
adherence to those tenets which he had 
formerly espoused,—of showing that, if his 
opinions were unpopular, he stood by them 
still, when the influence and authority that 
might have given them currency was gone ; 
and when it was impossible, he believed, 
that in the mind of any human being, he 
could stand suspected of pursuing his 
principles with any view to favour or per- 
sonal aggrandizement [cheers ]. 








him—high ability. Keen as the feelings of 
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Mr. Brougham, on his rising, was un- 
able to proceed for a few moments, owing 
to the passage of several members through 
the crowded House after the speech of Mr. 
Peel. The hon, and learned gentleman 
observed, as the Speaker called to order, 


that the time of the night, and the state of 


the atmosphere, were certainly unfavour- 
able for a speech. There were cooler 
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besieging, and the people of the town 
which was besieged, he found that there 
were circumstances mentioned in the in- 
strument, which made it impossible that 
such should be the case. The governor 
of the country, for instance, for one party, 
was named in the Treaty; and, morcover, 
it was not described as made on the part 


| of the city of Limerick only, but five other 


spots in the neighbourhood, and without | 


going far, to which gentlemen might retire. 
He could assure hon. members that he was 
only giving that advice which he should 
be glad to follow himself, under similar 
circumstances. The hon. and learned 


counties of [Ireland were mentioned as con- 
tracting parties to it. And then came the 


| words of the document ; which words were 


member then proceeded :—At so late an 


hour of the night, and after the able argu- 


ments which had been used, both on that | 
and on the preceding evening, by so many | 


noble and hon. gentlemen about him, he 


could expect only to weaken, rather than | 


strengthen, the impression which those 
arguments had made, 
deeply, or at any length, into the question ; 
and more especially, after the address 
which had just been heard from his right 
hon. and learned friend, the Attorney-ge- 
neral for Treland ; and in which that right 
hon. and learned gentleman had appeared 
almost to exceed himself—an address in 
which wit and eloquence had seemed for 
a while to strive for the mastery, 
conciliatory wisdom stepped in to bear the 
palm away from both ;-—after such an ad- 
dress as this, 
latter end of a long and anxious contro- 


until | 


if he were to go | 


perfectly general in their meaning, and 
certs sted referred, not to the persons shut 
up in the town besieged merely, but to the 
whole inhabitants of the kingdom. The 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment insisted, that these words applied 
peculiarly to the religious privileges of the 
Catholics of Treland—that they said 
merely, that they, the Catholics, should be 
free from disturbance in the exercise of the 
ceremonies of their faith; but the words 
were plain and distinct, and such as 
adinitted but of one explanation : : they 
were “ That the Catholics should enjoy all 


' such privileges as they had enjoyed in the 


time of king Charles 2nd, and that more- 
over, their majesties, as soon as they should 
be able to summon a parliament, would 
try to procure for them = such further 
securities in those particulars, as would 
effectually preserve them from any molest- 


| ation or disturbance on account of their 


and rising, as he did, at the | 


versy, he felt that he could add little, very 


little, to that which had already 
stated 5 and that he should best discharge 
his duty to the House, 


which he desired to serve, by 


been | 


and to the cause 
confining | 


Poise 
| 1402S, 


that which he had to offer within the | 
narrowest possible limits. 
Without adding, by further preface, 


then, to that which he had to impose upon | 


the House, he should begin by throwing 
himself loose, with a very few observations 
indeed, from that discussion, which he 
could not help regarding as rather a by- 
discussion 3 notwithstanding the stress 
which had been laid upon it by the right 
hon. Secretary opposite—he meant the 
discussion as to the interpretation of the 
Treaty of Limerick. He had tried the con- 
struction given by the right hon. Seere tary 
to that Treaty ; but he could not at all 
enter into it. In. the first place, so far 
from perceiving that the Treaty was con- 
fined to a covenant between the general 


religion ;” and he contended that such 
words could not be taken to mean any 
thine short of the most unrestrained exer- 
cise of their religion, and consequent free- 
dom from all civil disabilities on the ac- 
count of it. in the next section, 
came the words “ That they (the Catholics) 
should have all their rights, titles, privi- 
and immunities.” These expres- 
sions were sufliciently large. Then came 
the description of the oath which was to 
be administered to each Catholic on his 
submitting to the new government: and 
certainly that provision was not meant to 
apply to the people of Limerick only, but 
to the inhabitants of the country at large. 
And then came the declaration, that the 
oath so to be administered should be the 
above-mentioned oath, and no other— 
which oath turned out, upon examination, 
to be merely the oath of allegiance. Now, 
upon this the right hon. Secretary had 
brought the interpretation of king William 
—a sovereign, whose services to this 
country, as well as to the cause of liberty 


Then, 
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throughout the world, he would be the 
last man to deny; but whose interpreta- 
tion of that Treaty certainly the House 
might fairly object to be bound by ; espe- 
cially delivered, as it had been, at the very 
time when he was violating the Treaty 
entirely. 

But he would put aside this considera- 
tion of the effect of the Treaty of Limerick, 
which he held to be entirely beside the 
present question, and to which he merely 
adverted in order to characterize king 
William’s treatment of it as a departure 
from the general fair and open policy of 
that monarch ; because he had no occasion 
to go back to the seventeenth century for 
a treaty of king William to serve his pur- 
pose, when he had a better authority so 
much nearer at hand, in a treaty made in 
the nineteenth century, and no further 
back than in the reign of George 3rd. He 
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deeply considered in this country before it 
was even transmitted to Ireland. After 
due consideration there, according to his 
instructions, by the lord lieutenant, it 
had been privately communicated to a 
select circle of individuals, whose name 
and character was supposed to be likely 
to influence the country at large in its 
general decision. The more privately, 
the less ostentatiously, all this arrange- 
ment was managed, the more certainty 
would be entertained that weight and con- 
fidence were attached to it; and, there- 
fure, he dissented from the gloss which 
the right hon. Secretary attempted to put 
upon this promise of Mr, Pitt, as much 
as he did to that which he had attempted 
to put upon the Treaty of Limerick. He 
considered this promise of Mr. Pitt as 


/a solemn and sacred pledge given to the 


went not to the authority of lord Somers, | 


but to that of Mr. Pitt; not to the re- 
cords preserved by bishop Burnet, but 
to that which appeared upon the Journals 
of the House of Commons. 
hon. gentleman opposite had ventured to 
impute indiscretion to Mr. Pitt in that 
arrangement—to suggest, that he had 
committed himself to terms with the 
Catholics without sufficient consideration. 
Why! did the right hon. gentleman really 
believe—he would put the point personaliy 
to him—that Mr. Piit himself, or the 
eminent men with whom at that time he 
acted, or the eminent persons who were 
at that time connected with the Irish 
government, among whom, and at the 
head, was the marquis Cornwallis—did 
he believe it possible that, upon an occa- 
sion of such vital importance, with so 
many hopes and so many interests at 


stake, those eminent persons, or any of 


them, could have ventured to throw out 
any promise which it was not fully and 
amply intended to perform? Was it to 
be credited, that the very inducement, 
perhaps, which led Ireland to agree to 
the measure of the Union, had been raslily 
and lightly thrown out, and almost as 
lightly listened to, as a promise half given 
in a hasty moment, and which might be 
retracted without dishonour, in case it 
should be found politic or convenient to 
back out of the fulfilling of it? That 
promise, in reality, had been of a very dif- 
ferent character indeed; it had been de- 
liberately weighed and _ poised before 
utterance was given to it. It had been 


The right | 


people of Ircland; and that view of the 
subject was confirmed by the notice which 
was taken of it at the prorogation of the 
first session of parliament, after the pass- 
ing of the Union. He believed that, at 
the time Mr. Pitt made that promise, he 


‘meant to keep it; and he believed that 


he must still have retained that intention, 
when he advised the king his master to 


‘use the words which would be found in 


the royal Speech on the prorogation of 


the House of Commons, at the end of the 
first session of the united parliament :— 
« This great measure, on which my wishes 
have been long earnestly bent, I shall ever 
consider as the happiest event of my 
reign, being persuaded, that nothing could 
so effectually contribute to extend to my 
[rish subjects the full participation of the 
blessings derived from the British Consti- 
tution, and to establish, on the most solid 
foundation, the strength, prosperity, and 
power of the whole empire.” If any man 
could read these words without perceiving 
that a recognition of Mr. Pitt’s promise 
was intended by them, he must have a 
mode of construing the vulgar tongue 
with which he (Mr. Brougham) was en- 
tirely unacquainted. To what did Mr. 
Pitt allude in that speech? Let those 
who said that he did not allude to Catho- 
lic emancipation say what it was that he 
did allude to. The words spoke of the 
full blessing of the British constitution 
being given to Treland—what blessing but 
Catholic emancipation was there to give 
to Ireland? It was not the gagging bills 
he presumed ; it was not a communion of 
trades in hardware, or silks, or cottons, or 
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satins. What participation, 
again, could Mr. Pitt refer to in that ad- | 


dress, but his promise of including all the | 
subjects of Ireland within that civil and | 
religious pale, and giving to them all those | 


civil and religious privileges which already | « 
belonged to the other 
empire ¢ 

The right hon. 


subjects of the | 
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he asked | As Protestants, these men would be more 


dangerous than as Catholics; and, by 
Catholic emancipation, a stop would be 
given to their power of doing mischief. 
He would now pass to the long histori- 
cal disquisition of his hon. and. learned 
friend, the Master of the Rolls, and to 


| the only passage in his speech which really 


Secretary had gone | 


largely into the question, tempted by the | 


nature of the arguments which had been 
used on the present occasion, and which 
derived additional weight from the au- 
thority of his right hon. and learned friend, 
the Master of the Rolls. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that if Catholics were 
admitted into that House, there would be 


at least seventy or cighty members who | 


would not take part with the Opposition 


or with the Ministry, but would vote, as | 


Catholics, against the Protestants. 
how was it now? 
power at present. They elected whom- 
soever they pleased; and those whom 
they elected showed their thankfulness, as 
in other cases, towards those who sent 
them. The House had been favoured 


But | 
They had the same | 
duke of Mr. 


with the secret history of the county of | 


Galway [a laugh]. 
hon, member who represented this matter, 
he would not say with a want of his usual 
discretion. That hon. member had avow- 
ed, that he owed his seat to Catholic 
electors ; that he derived all his support, 
and was indebted for all his influence, to 
the Catholics [hear, hear, from the hon. 
member for Galway]; and the hon. mem- 
ber was proud to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion [a laugh]. There was very little 
doubt there were other members who owed 
their seats to Catholic voters, 
followed the same line of conduct. ‘There 
being, then, no question that the Catholics 
sent “members to the House, and possessed 
influence in it, ought they not to be per- 
mitted to choose the man they were most 
desirous should represent them? They 
were told that they might choose whom 
they pleased, provided he was not a mem- 
ber of their own religion: they might 


Ile referred to the | 


touched upon the subject. The House 
had been favoured with the Gunpowder- 
plot and Bloody Queen Mary: the only 
thing of this kind omitted (he presumed 
his right hon. and learned friend had an 
imperfect copy of Hume), was the Popish- 
plot. Yet, this might be a true story 
“ dashed with lies ;” it might contain just 
as much truth as other tales of conspiracies. 
But the story of Bloody Mary was stale, 
tiresome, inapplicable, and, if he might 
use the term, puerile; and he little ex- 
pected to hear a repetition of it from so 
grave an authority. There was an anec- 
Fox, who is said to have an- 
swered, when somebody complained of his 
not having visited a friend of his, “ That 
really he could not go, for he was always 
talking ‘Bloody Mary’” [A laugh]. 
In like peta he should be ready to 
hear his right hon. and learned friend, 


' whenever he was prepared to discuss the 


| from referring to “ Bloody Mary,” 


| His right hon. 


| tholics of the present day. 

' 
and who | 
was not now legislating for the Catholics 


pick out a man most likely to be a tool in | 


their hands—a_ restless clamourer against 
bigotry, actuated by a madness for change, 
and deranged in his hostility to church 
and state. They might choose a man, 


whom he might describe in the words wf 


the right hon. gentleman—a man who 
should be “ not ‘the depository of their 
Judgment, but the organ of their volition.” 


if he would only abstain 
merely 
to cxcite a languid cheer, which was al- 
ways ready when the terms ‘ blood” and 
“ Papist” were attached to each other. 
and learned friend had 
been compelled himself to admit, after he 
had luxuriated in the relation, that these 
horrible subjects did not apply t 0 the Ca- 
Then why 
The House 


subject again, 


were they introduced at all ? 


of “ Bloody Mary,” but for those of George 
4th. The history of ‘‘ Bloody Mary” had 
no more todo with the case before the 
House, than Timbuctoo, or the South Sea 
Islands. This was his excuse for not fol- 
lowing his right hon. and learned friend. 
The objection he had already made ap- 
plied equally to the Irish massacre. 
Vith respect to the speech of the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
it was surely little worth his while, for the 
sake of exciting a few cheers in the House, 
| to bring forward the allusions he had made 
to the Papal Bull, and the subject of in- 
dulgences. Did any one doubt that a 
| Catholic believed in many matters which 

Protestants held to be absurd? Else why 
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were we Protestants? It did so happen 
(without meaning to refer to the historic 


lore of his right hin friend, the Master of 


the Rolls), that it was just about this 
chapter of indulgences, that the dispute 
arose whereby we bec came Protestants. 
But, because there might be something 
ridiculous, something revolting to sound 
judgment, in the Catholic religion, did it 
follow, therefore, that those who professed 
it should be stigmatized? Respecting 


>? as 


he did, as a member of the Church of 


England, its ordinances and observances, 
and believing it to be of all church esta- 
blishments, the nearest advanced to per- 
fection ; still, with all his unwillingness to 
venture a word of disrespect tow ards that 
establishment, as to its doctrines and dis- 
ciple, he, as a Protestant, confessed, 
that if he had had an anery dis spute with a 
Catholic on the subject of his religion, and 
had been rating, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had done, amidst the cheers of the 
House, the Bull of Pope Pius the Seventh, 
he should have expected that the Catho- 
lic would pluck out of the Athanasian 
creed some few passages in which he 
(Mr. Brougham) would be sorely gravelled ; 
some few doctrines, not quite in the spirit | 
of common sense, or of a Christian church. 
These, however, were subjects which should 
be suppressed in this place. To them it 
helonged to respect all men, of whatever 

religion, which they conscientiously be- 


ved, and conscientiously acted up to. 
Be their tenets revolting to us or not, 
they were their opinions. They were con- 
scientiously entertained. Give them up 


they could not, with honour; and would 
not, if they were laughed at, and insulted. 
If we were in the peculiar situation, that, 
in the nineteenth century, there were some 


of our fellow-subjects upon whom we | 


“looked down upon as they wandered to 
find the way of eternal life -” did not this 
afford the most cogent argument, the most 


irrefragable reason, for regarding their | 
errors, deplorable though innocent, with 
compassion? The more right we were, 


the more ridiculous thejr notions, the 
safer was our church. 

He now came to the bearing of the sub- 
ject on the state of Ireland. The inter- 
ference of the priests at elections had been 
touched upon. Now, he maintained the 
right of the priests to interfere. He might 
regret that they did so; but if he denied 
the right of interference to the Catholic 
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rule to the Protestants. If one had no 
right to interfere at elections, he must say 
that the Protestant either had no right, or 
having it, ought not to exercise it. Was 
there any place in England in which there 
was not a Protestant clergyman who made 
himself a political partisan, or busybody, 
on one side or the other? On one side 
or the other it was, perhaps, wrong: to 
say; they were generally on one side. 
Did these clergymen confine themselves 
to the hustings or the canvass? No; the 
dirty work (to use a term for brevity’s 
sake) at elections was, perhaps, more fre- 
quently performed by churchmen than 
laymen. It was full as often, if not oftener, 
in the hands of the clergy than in those 





lof the laity. It was alleged, that they did 
it in a secular capacity, not as priests. 
But, was it a secular function for a 
clergyman (as he had known it to be the 
case) to visit a man who was sick, and 
either tender him a bribe (which was the 
| most honest course) or threaten him with 
| his personal resentment, if he did not vote 
for a certain individual? He_ believed 
this was the case in Ireland, and he be- 
| lieved it was equally the case in England. 
The hon. member for Derry had produced 
last night a string of affidavits to the 
| House; but not one of the persons who 
| made those affidavits had been examined. 
It would have been desirable to exaiine 
(all the makers of these affidavits, when 
; they might have stated the whole truth, 
upon being cross-examined. The conduct 
| alles ged in those affidavits was not pecu- 
liar to the Catholic clergy. He had been 
told that an hon. member’s personal safety 
‘had been put into jeopardy from the pul- 
pit. Another hon. member had been 
| preached at, not by the name of Beelze- 
bub, but by that of Judas ; which he took 
| to be not much more agreeable than the 
‘other [a laugh]. The hon. member re- 
| ferred to succeeded in getting away, but 
the allusion to him was so obvious, that 
i there was scarcely any need to specify his 
name. Now, he called this direct inter- 
ference; and it was not by Catholic 
priests, but by Protestant clergymen. ‘Two 
other persons had been preached at, out of 
atext from the Revelations, and the people 
were told to avoid them, as they had been 
forewarned. 

It was remarkable that his right hon. 
and learned friend, the Master of the 
Rolls, had abstained from answering the 








priests of Ircland, he must apply the same | question, as he ought to have done, pro- 
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pounded by the hon, baronet who origin- 
ated the present motion: what was the 
alternative? It was very well to say that 
orators went too far; that sedition pre- 
vailed amongst Catholic bishops and 
priests: this would be mighty weil, if an 
excuse were wanted for doing nothing. 
But, what if we could not stay where we 
were? What if we were shown, that 
nothing could divert the impending danger? 
He would not refer the House to the 
statements of the hon. member for Water- 
ford (Mr. V. Stuart) last night, in a speech, 
which was one of the ablest delivered for 
some time within the walls of the House ; 
but he would appeal to an authority be- 
yond all exception, that of the hon. mem- 
ber for Derry himself; and he would ask, 
whether more could be desired to com- 
plete the frightful picture which he had 
drawn of the state of Ireland from per- 
sonal observation and official knowledge ? 
Was there a single element or feature of 
public wretchedness or calamity, which 
had not been given by the hon. member 
for Derry? According to his statement, 
the landlord was against his tenant, the 
priest against his flock ; demagogues were 
raising disaffection, and were attempted 
in vain to be put down bya vigour beyond 
the law. These demagogues were obsti- 
nately persevering, and defied the law and 
the government of the realm. Were these 
things without a cause? It was mighty 
casy to cry out against factious men—to 
blame the Catholic clergy and the people. 
It was easy to laugh at the Buil of Pius 
7th, and at the follies of that religion 
which, for its follies, we had ourselves ab- 
jured. But, after we had done this, and 
after all the invective and ridicule launched 
against these follics, the fact continucd as 
it was, and the question remained to be 
asked, which practical wisdom dictated. 
He would not attempt to escape from it 
with the dexterity of his right hon. and 
learned friend, the Master of the Rolls, 
who had displayed a nimbleness almost 
inconsistent with judicial gravity. Three 
times had he thrown a somerset to get rid 
of that question. His right hon. and 
learned friend had admitted, that the ques- 
tion was important—that it was the root 
of the debate—that it was a problem 
necessary to be solved ; but, said the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, “I am not a Cabinet 
minister. Let the ministers decide the 
question, to whom it properly belongs ; 
it Is not in my department. I came here 
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to oppose this question on the part of my 
constituents; all of them are to a man 
against the Catholics; they have sent me 
here to oppose Catholic emancipation— 
and, by parity of reasoning, they have sent 
my noble colleague to su, port it.” [laugh- 
ter}. As if the University of Cambridge 
had given the House opposite data to 
enable it to find out what the problem of 
its opinion was. ‘The University, (as 
anxious as her representative, the Master 
of the Rolls, to keep up the recollection 
of Bloody Mary), in order to assist in 
solving a problem incapable of solution, 
sends up no petition—which, however, 
did guide him (Mr. Brougham) to a solu- 
tion; for there being one member against 
the question, and another in favour of it, 
the fact of no petition being sent up, in- 
clined the scale towards liberality, and 
showed that Cambridge was more with the 
emancipation party than against them. 

His right hon. and learned friend left 
the question to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and the Under 
Secretary ; who, possessing less nimbleness 
of feet than his learned friend, left it just 
as it was. Thus was this great question 
left, which agitated not Ireland merely, 
but England and even Europe; but, if 
some expedient was not thought of to 
meet the danger under the present aspect 
of affairs, the remedy must be adopted 
which. had not been proposed the first or 
twentieth time. It was for the other side 
to say what remedy they had——what relief 
they could propose. It was easy to cast 
imputations upon the Catholics, as an ex- 
cuse for refusing them their requests. 
The injured were always in the wrong ; 
the oppressed were always in error. He 
neve, knew an instance in which men be- 
gan b~ hrrting, that they did not end by 
hating. He never knew an instance in 
which « man did not wreak upon his vic- 
tim what was due to his own crime. He 
regarded the cirors of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation with pity and regret. But these 
men were injured; and their wrongs de- 
manded some excuse. He was not pleased 
with their oratory; nor at the vast im- 
fluence they had acquired with their coun- 
trymen. But these men were trebly armed 
if their cause was just. They represented 
six millions of their fellow citizens, whom 
we still persisted in treating like enemies, 
although they were faithful subjects. Last 
year they were anxious to try once more 
if they had any, the most remote, hope 
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of receiving from this country that justice 
which had so long been denied to them, 
and they were once more told to wait 
another year. The gencral clection came 
on; and an attempt was made to raise the 
hackneyed cry of No Popery ;” but when- 
ever that attempt was made, it only had 
the effect of making those persons against 
whom it was directed the more popular. 
They were now come again. He did not 
wish to use strong language, and much 
less was he inclined to indulge in expres- 
sions which might be misconstrued else- 
where ; but to say less than this would be 
to fail in the duty which he owed to him- 
self, namely, that if their request was 
refused them now, they would never 
again ask it as they had hitherto done. 
[hear, hear]. They had now arrived, un- 
happily, at a crisis when no man living 
could increase the discontent which pre- 
vailed. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite had found fault with the Attorney- 
general for Ireland, because he had said, 
that if the laws were obeyed in that coun- 
try, and if any peace or tranquillity reigned 
in it, it was wholly attributable to the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
He had also taken umbrage, because the 
right hon. gentleman had ‘said, that if the 
people of England were treated like the 
people of Ireland, they would rise to a man. 
Now, suppose that in any nation, there 
was a minority, and that minority too a 
small one, which possessed all power, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, and that they per- 
severed in oppressing the majority, not- 
withstanding the most urgent and tempe- 
rate remonstrances ; suppose, to make the 
picture more distressing, but at the same 
time to increase the resemblance, they had 
been promised a speedy recognition of 
their rights: if such a state of things ex- 
isted, and he were one of such a body, 
and who had been thus treated; if he, 
moreover, heard his religion every day 
treated with contempt, and did not rebel, 
it would only be because he thought that no 
oppression in the world could justify rebel- 
lion [loud cries of “ hear’. If, how- 
ever, any condition would justify rebellion, 
it was a condition like this; but, whether 
rebellion could or could not be justified, 
he was quite sure that in a country like 
England rebellion would inevitably ensue 
under such circumstances. 

He had now performed the duty which 
devolved upon him, and would only add a 
word or two in conclusion, He trusted 
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that this act of conciliation would af 
length be done. fe entreated the House 
to reflect that no man on the other side 
had ventured to say that Ire land could re- 
main in its present condition ; that no man 
had thrown out an alternative, or suggested 
a remedy, for evils which were not only 
allowed on every hand to exist, but which 
were also admitted to have risen to a height 
altogether insupportable ; that, on the one 
side, the prospect of peace and tranquil- 
lity and happiness was held out, and that 
if was proposed to meet it on the other 
hand by nothing, absolutely nothing, but 
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a flat, dry, and barren negative {loud 
cheers]. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that his opinion 


upon this great question remained un- 
changed. When the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite had stated, that the 
Catholics had been promised a recognition 
of their rights, his attention was roused ; 
but, what was his surprise when the hon. 
and learned gentleman read, from the 
journal of that House, an extract of 
Speech of his late majesty’s, in which he 
pretended to have found that promise ? 
Now, not only could he not see any such 
promise in the extract which had been 
read, but he was perfectly at a loss to con- 
ceive by what means the hon. and learned 
gentleman had elicited any such meaning 
from the passage, and arrived at any such 
interpretation of it. When he considered 
the phrase, that “‘ they should be admitted 
to the blessings of the British constitution,” 
he was still more at a loss. The hon, and 
learned gentleman had told the House that 
it meant “sitting in parliament.” But, 
could he find no other blessings? If hon. 
gentlemen would consider for a moment 
the time at which that Speech was made, 
the real meaning of it could not be mis- 
taken. In the preceding year martial law 
had been in force in Ireland; and then, 
after the Union, the king came down, and 
said, that the people of that country should 
be admitted to the blessings of the British 
constitution. When this fact was recol-. 
lected, it was easy to see that it was to the 
repeal of this law, and the restoration of 
the ordinary tribunals of this country, that 
the expression, holding out a promise of 
the extension of the blessings of the con- 
stitution was applicable. He had never 


attempted to conceal from himself the 
state of Ireland ; 
from those hon. g 
imagine 


but he differed totally 
entlemen who fondly 
emancipation 


that Catholic 
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would be productive of results so beneficial 
as to remove its distresses. He would not 
go into any general argument upon this 
point, or rest upon any general principles. 
To rely upon the experience of past times 
would be a much surer mode of treating 
the question. The hon. member then 
went through the various bills which had 
been contemplated for the relief of Ire- 
land, and contended, that they had all 
been met by expressions of discontent. 
[ During this enumeration the hon, member 
was repeatedly interrupted by cries of 
“‘ question.” ] He should have been happy 
to have entered fully into the subject, if 
he could have addressed the House at an 
earlier opportunity; but, in consequence 
of the feeling which had been so generally 
expressed, he would intrude no longer 
upon the time of the House, but sit down 
after he had made one more observation. 
He felt no hostility whatever to the Roman 
Catholics, and in the station which he had 
filled he had been induced to act towards 
them in a more indulgent manner than he 
should otherwise have acted, from the 
simple reflection that he was politically 
opposed to them. If he could bring him- 
self to believe that to grant emancipation 
to the Catholics was consistent with the 
safety of the country, le should never 
object to it; but, believing as he did, that 
the dangers of Catholic emancipation 
would be greater than its benefits, he felt 
himself called upon to give his decided 
negative to the proposition before the 
House. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose, and said : 
—After, Sir, the length to which this 
debate has been protracted, the House has 
a sufficient security, both in my discretion 
and in my weariness, that I shall not 
trespass at any length upon its patience ; 
although | should have felt it both dis- 
respectful to the House, and unbecoming 
in myself, if 1 went to a division upon this 
question, without stating the grounds on 
which I give my vote. In doing so, I hope 
it will not be considered inexpedient, if I 
recall the attention of the House, to what 
seems very frequently to have been unat- 
tended to in the course of this debate—I 
mean the real nature of the question which 
is before us. The hon. baronet, who has 
brought this question forward, has intro- 
duced it with a prodigality of argument, 
in which he was most fully justified. He 
has treated the resolution, as if the whole 
question was to be argued before the 
VOL, XVI, 
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House, which, in point of substance, it 
really was ; but of that proceeding, I must 
say, a most unfair advantage has been 
taken. I say so, because the hon. baronet 
having omitted to state, that his bare ob- 


ject now was to ask, whether the present 


House of Commons entertained the same 
opinion as their predecessors ; and because 
he was contented to argue the resolution, 
as if it were the main question, yet is he 
now found fault with, because, in a pre- 
liminary resolution, merely embracing the 
declaration of a principle, he has not in- 
cluded all the details of a legislative 
measure, 

I could not, Sir, have expected this 
misconstruction of argument from any 
member, even from one who was here 
only for the first time; but still less could 
I have looked for it from a quarter in which 
I should have been certain of finding judi- 
cial accuracy. Still less even than this, 
did I expect from that right hon. and 
learned gentleman, the Master of the Rolls, 
the speech which he has made, divided as 
it was into two parts, the historical and the 
critical; and, as the historical part of it 
was, upon his own shewing, inapplicable 
to the present question, so shall I presently 
show to the House, that the critical por- 
tion is even more so. The right hon. and 
learned gentleman began, continued, and 
ended, his speech, by complaming that 
there was not one word mentioned in the 
hon. baronet’s resolution about securities ; 
while that resolution is barely intended to 
ask the present House of Commons, “ Do 
you inherit, or do you abjure, the opinions 
of your predecessors?” When the House 
shall’ say—as I hope they will, by their 
vote this night—that they do inherit those 
opinions, and when any measure shall be 
grounded upon that vote, then will be the 
time for the expression gf surprise, that no 
securities are included in it. In fact, Sir, 
i think that the hon. baronet would not 
only have perplexed the House, but would 
have dealt unfairly by his resolution, if he 
had entered into those details, until the 
period when the House should have de- 
clared themselves to be of the same mind 
with their predecessors. Then would come 
the period, when the right hon. gentleman 
might bring forward every topic which he 
might choose, and every thing that had a 
bearing upon the subject, from the deluge 
to the revolution [a laugh]. 

The question proposed by the hon. 
baronet is, that the House will consider if 
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incumbent upon them to take into consi- 
deration the laws which impose disabilities 
upon the Roman Catholics, with a view to 
their relief. This is the simple proposition 
with which we have to deal. And then it 
is asked, what is the necessity for putting 
such a question ? as if it proceeded merely 
from a species of idle, otiose curiosity, put 
without any propriety, either of design or 
of meaning. No, Sir, it is from no such 
reason that the proposition has been made; 
but it is submitted, because, since the last 
time the subject has been agitated, the 
representatives of the people have been re- 
turned to their constituents; and, because 
a new House of Commons has been re- 
turned by the people; and, it is said, re- 
turned changed in their sentiments on this 
great question. ‘That it is so changed, | 
totally disbelieve : but no man in his senses 
would venture to bring in a bill upon the 
subject, before he had ascertained the fact, 
by such a motion as would prove, both 
generally and specifically, whether any 
such change had taken place. If there 
were such a change, it would be im- 
politic and unbecoming to bring forward 
any measure of the kind, at an inauspicious 
moment; or to occupy the time of the 
House by a discussion which could only 


excite angry feelings, without the hope of 


a fortunate result. If, however, the vote 
of this night shall prove that it is other- 
wise—and I have no doubt that it will— 
then will the hon. baronet be justified in 
bringing forward the subject in all its de- 
tails. We have, however, been told this 
night, that not oaly our scheme did not 
detail any securities, but that all of us, 
who have, on other occasions advocated 
them, are now accused of having abandon- 
ed our principles. I, Sir, have abandoned 
no principle, but hold by those principles 
which I have ever been guided by; but 
having his reasons for thinking so, they 
should have been correctly stated by the 
right hon. gentleman, before he had made 
such an assertion, He says, that I no 
longer think any securities necessary; but 
{ ask, how does he know that I think so. 
Perhaps he was not a member of this 
House at the time that the question of se- 
curities was discussed. [Here it was inti- 
mated to Mr. Canning that the right hon. 
and learned gentleman was not then in 
parliament.] However, a very small con- 
tinuation of the History of England, the 
Jeast abridgment, would have given him 
the information he stands in need of, But, 
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as the case stands, I find 1 must become 
the historian of those events. In the year 
1812, I took the liberty of moving a reso- 
lution, which was nearly the same as_ that 
now proposed by the hon. baronet ; with 
this difference, that, as it was at the 
period near the conclusion of the session, 
the House would pledge themselves to an 
examination of the Catholic claims early 
in the next session. It so happened, that 
the termination of the session was but the 
eve of a dissolution ; but the parliament of 
1813, adopted the pledge of their prede- 
cessor. A bill was brought in by Mr. 
Grattan, to whom, from his justly-earned 
character and weight, I surrendered, and 
with pleasure, the fruits of my expected 
victory—a victory which I will call unparal- 
leled, as the motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and fifty-nine. How- 
ever, in pursuance of certain principles 
which I made the guide of my conduct, | 
undertook to form a scheme of securities 
to be required, which were approved of by 
the House, and incorporated in the bill. 

With respect to those securities, | must 
say, that there lies a great fallacy in the 
word security, as it is made use of by 
some honourable gentlemen. To hear the 
right hon. gentleman, any one would sup- 
pose that those securities were great poll- 
tical enactments, extending to the whole 
system of church and state. They were, 
however, only two; one of them went to 
give the Crown a certain authority in the 
nomination of Catholic bishops; the other 
was, to submit to the inspection of go- 
vernment the private correspondence which 
was carried on between the court of Rome 
and persons professing the Catholic reli- 
cion in these countries. But this corres- 
pondence was not created by the bill: it 
did then, and does now, exist. And, sup- 
posing it even had been, is not that ques- 
tion now greatly changed by the restitu- 
tion of the pope, who is at present in the 
full exercise of his authority at Rome ? 
But then he had none, and was in cap- 
tivity. 

From the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, any one would have supposed that 
the bill of 1813 was refused by the Ro- 
man Catholics, on the ground of the se- 
curities contained in it. No such thing. 
It was refused—it was rejected—by the 
Roman Catholics, not in consequence of 
its containing any securities, but solely in 
consequence of the success which attended 
a speech and motion made, Sir, by your 
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predecessor, who took part in the debate 
in the committee, and who succeeded in 
throwing out the clause, admitting Ro- | 
man Catholics to seats in parliament. It | 
was that speech, and the exclusion of that | 
clause, which produced the failure of the 
measure, and entailed upon us the pre- 
cious legacy, which now engages our at- 
tention [cheers]. In reference to the bill 
ot 1813, it may be true that the Roman 
Catholics, seeing the failure of that mea- 
sure, instantly drew back. It may be 
true that the Romish ecclesiastics in Ire- 
land, in despair of ever experiencing its 
benefits, thought fit instantly to deery, 
and treat with disdain, what they had lost | 
all hope of possessing. It might be ima- 
gined, that any body of men, when they 
began to discover that all hope of success 
was at an end, saw very good reason for 
retracting any concession that they might 
previously have made, and instantly stand- 
ing upon their rights. If any man bought 
a horse, and the seller suddenly repented, 
and refused to make good the bargain, 
would not the person he was dealing with 
express himself infinitely delighted? So 
it was with the ecclesiastics of the Roinish 
church in Ireland. They were deprived 
of what they earnestly desired; and then 
they suddenly turned round and declared, 
that they never would have accepted that 
which, in truth and reality, never was 
offered to them. Amidst the historical 
confusion of this historical night, it was 
doubly provoking to have it said that the 
bill of 1813 was rejected by persons, to 
whom, from the stage in which it was 
stifled, it could never have been offered. 
So much for the bill of 1813. Any body, 
from the representation of the right hon. 
gentleman, would have supposed, that | 
had been bargainimg with the Roman 
Catholics, what I would give, and what [| 
would take. To the whole course of my | 
parliamentary life 1 would refer in refuta- | 
tion of this. If there was one principle, 
above all others, which I never ceased en- 
deavouring to impress upon the House 
even unto weariness, usque ad nauseam, it 
was that the concessions to be made to 
persons, circumstanced as the Catholics 
were, should never be made the subject of 
bargain and sale, should never be sub- 
jected to negotiation of any kind. In 
the year 1812, I adopted a determination 
which no courtesies, no kindnesses, no 
reproaches, no invectives, have ever since 





induced me to swerve from ; namely, that 
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I would never exchange a word, verbal or 
written, with any of the parties concerned. 
on the subject of the Catholic claims, 
From this rule there has been one ex- 
ception ; it was when I gave instructions 
to a gentleman respecting the technical 
language of certain clauses, which I pur- 
posed introducing into the bill of 1813. 
With that solitary exception, I never ex- 
changed a word on the subject with lay- 
men or ecclesiastic. In stating thus much, 
I mean not the slightest offence to any 
individual. The abstinence I observed 
was entirely with the view of keeping my- 
self clear of the cabals and squabbles 
which were every day arising out of the 
discussion of their claims. I make it a 
subject of bargain and sale! Nothing 
like it! No! my full and settled convic- 
tion—-a conviction which I never let pass 
an opportunity of labourmg to impress 
upon the House—was, that parliament 
should inquire, deliberate, and determine, 
as to the course which it was wise, and 
right, and expedient to pursue; and, hav- 
ing done that, it should not invite the 
Catholics to accept or reject, but call 
upon them to obey [cheers]. Whether it 
be for good—whether it be for evil—whe- 
ther it be in kindness or with penalty— 
that is all that parliament can do con- 
sistently with what it owes to the country. 
When once parliament descends to any 
thing like bargain, rate, or negotiation, 
it abandons its duty, and degrades its 
character. 

I trust, Sir, I have now set myself right 
with the House, as to the bill of 1813, 
and the principles by which, on that occa- 
sion, my conduct was governed, But 
misrepresentation does not end here. It 
has been insinuated, that the friends of 
emancipation have cooled on the subject 
of securities, and that I, among the rest, 
have manifested indifference on this point. 
No reading man, Sir, is unacquainted 
with what passes here, and elsewhere, on 
political subjects. However a man may 
allow his attention to be engrossed by the 
quarto, he generally contrives to peruse 
the diurnal sheet of reports. And must 
not every man who reads know what 
passes? Nay, I myself have listened in 
another place, hisce aurtbus, to what was 
meant to be most taunting language, as 
applied to the Roman Catholics. It was 
said, “if you give them relief, do it largely, 
do it effectively, do it with an open heart 
and liberal hand; do not come to them 
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with a boon in one hand, and securities in 
the other, adding insult to degradation.” 
{ wish the House just to observe, what a 
clever scheme this is in the opponents of 
those claims, thus to say that it would be 
better not to produce any securities at all. 
In the House of Lords it is said, that se- 
curities are of no value, or ought not to 
be exacted; and in this House, those in 
correspondence with the noble lords tell 
us that securities are the only thing need- 
ful. By no physical possibility, then, can 
any bill escape. Since the year 1813, I 
certainly have not meddled in the work- 
manship of securities; but, at the same 
time, I assure my right hon. friend, that 
I am perfectly ready to vote for securities, | C 
but I am not to be set down as a security 
finder. As to the House of Lords, they 
never had any opportunity of being made 
acquainted with the securities which I 
originated and proposed. The lords tell 
us there is no danger, and those in corres- 
pondence with them in this House call 
upon us to fit it with a security without 
providing the danger. 1 must find, it 
would scem, not only the securities, but 
the dangers too; like the prophet, who 
was not only to interpret the dream, but 
to discover what the dream was. It was 
a little too much to expect that I should 
guess the danger and find the security. 
In order finally to set the question at rest, 
it was deemed, and justly, that the Crown 
should have the power of interference in 
the appointment of bishops. The govern- 
ment of Prussia has that power, and is 
defended by that security. It is also 
perfectly true, that the king of the Ne- 
therlands is at this moment negociating 
on the same subject; that Austria, 
Saxony, and other powers, are in actual 
possession of it. And why was it in their 
power to make arrangements of that ra- 
ture? Simply because they were in com- 
munication with the pope of Rome. I 
have seen it stated in some popular work, 


that it was high treason for any subject of 


this realm to be in correspondence with 
the pope. Sir; very soon after I came 
into the office which I at present fill, 

letter was addressed to our most gracious 
Sovereign from the pope, announcing his 
accession to the pontificate; that letter 
was accompanied by another of a very 
complimentary character addressed to 
myself by the pope’s secretary. I thought 
my better course, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, would be, to obtain 
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the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown on the subject of the correspon- 
dence ; and, in answer to an application 
which I directed to be made, I received a 
letter, which, as I have referred to it, J 
shall take the liberty of reading to the 


House. The letter is to the following 
effect :-— 
“Sir, we have had the honour of re- 


ceiving from Mr. Planta, a letter directed 
to his Majesty’s law officers, stating that 
his holiness the Pope had forwarded a 
communication to his Majesty, announ- 
cing his elevation to the Papal Throne, 
and that this communication has been ac- 
companied by a complimentary letter from 
Cardinal Gonsalvi to his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; and, further, 
a question having arisen in that right hon. 
gentleman’s mind, whether, in the event 
of his noticing or replying to these com- 
munications, “he would be, in the opinion 
of his Majesty’s law officers, according to 
the existing law of the land, liable to a 
premunire ; we are of opinion, that under 
the act of 5th Elizabeth, chap. i. sec. 12, 
any one allowing or admitting the juris- 
diction of the See of Rome in this realm, 
is subject, for the first offence, to a pre- 
munire ; and as, in the present case, the 
Pope claims to exercise authority over the 
Roman Catholic church in these countries, 
we are of opinion that an answer to the 
letters referred to might be interpreted as 
a sanction of these claims to authority, 
and, consequently, that the party so com- 
municating might render himself liable to 
the penalty of premunire. 
(Signed) “ R. Girrorp. 
J. S. Corey.” 

Now, Sir, I began to consider with my- 
self the penalties consequent upon premu- 
nire; and, unlearned as I was, | found 
upon inquiry, that aman attainted with 
premunire, might be slain by any one. 
Further, Sir, that he was considered to be 
out of the king’s protection, and beyond 
that of the law for all beneficial purposes . 
He was unable to bring his action at law, 
and no one was to succour a person so 
guilty. According to Hawkins, Sir, | 
believe there are further penalties, con- 
nected with suretyship. 

The Master of the Rolls.—That is not 
my opinion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning.—No ; it is not 
the right hon. gentleman, but Burns’ 
Justice, which is my present authority. 
[a laugh]. Such were some of the penal: 
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ties incident to a premunire, which I, an 
ignorant and unlettered person, naturally 
anxious to obtain information on the sub- 
ject, discovered. It was natural, Sir, I 
should look to the penalties ; and, looking 
to them, I resolved not to correspond with 
his holiness the pope. 
did not write a single line in reply to the 
communication, neither did I adeiee his 
majesty to return any answer. And, al- 
though, Sir, from that day to this, I have 


been precluded from the possibility of 


offermg to his holiness, any explanation 
of my apparent want of proper attention 
and politeness, I may now be permitted 
to hope, that in a more legitimate way, 
my motive may reach his holiness’s ears— 
and without the fear of a premunire. And 
with such a view it is, I take this oppor- 
tunity to assure that venerable person, 
that the omission on that occasion was 
dictated by no intentional want of respect. 
Having ascertained, Sir, that to corres- 
pond with the pope was to put myself in 
jeopardy, it was not likely that that fact 
could induce me, with all my admiratior 
for the laws which yet remained unre- 
pealed, to attempt to convey any commu- 
nication to the pope of Rome. No doubt 
a similar feeling pervades the bosom of my 
right hon. and learned friend on the sub- 


ject; and yet, Sir, to the pope of Rome | 


it is that my right hon. friend must come 
at last, if he really desires to effect that 
security which might be expected to arise 
out of the nomination of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. 

The Master of the Rolls.—I consider 
that the opinion referred to was contained 
in a private letter—[Cries of ‘order, or- 
der; chair, chair!”|—and I doubt whether 
the right hon. Seeretary has more than 
a copy, the original being in my pos- 
session. 


Accordingly, [| 





| 


Mr. Secretary Canning.—Sir, I do not | 


exactly understand this iterruption. It 
is, in my opinion, most extraordinary. I 
assert, that this is a public document, on 
the production of which depends the 


judgment to be pronounced, as to whether 


or not I have properly executed my pub- 
lic duty as a minister of the Crown. With 
this view I called for the opinion of his 
majesty’s law officers, and received it, not in 
a non-official, but in an official way; and 
that being the case, I have a right to refer 
to it [cheers]. Perhaps, Sir, 1 might not 
have referred to the matter, had it not 
been for the extraordinary language made | 
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use of, not in this House, but clsewhere> 
and on a diferent occasion. I confess, 
Sir, 1 did not expect such language would 
be repeated here, much less that any man 
would attempt to impeach my honour “Br 
honesty. Though, Sir, I vow to God, 
before I came into this House, I were 
called upon to judge from what quarter 
the attack would come, that quarter from 
which it has proceeded, would have been 
the very last from which I could have ex- 
pected it [hear]. Well, then, quitting this, 
to me, most painful su bye ct, | come to the 
other "branch of the securities. Sir, it 
seems that securities are required against 
the private correspondence carried on be- 
tween the Catholics of this country and 
the See of Rome. Be it remembered, 
this correspondence is wholly of a spiritual 
nature, touching the granting of indul- 
gences, and transactions, having reference 
to private life, and coming properly and 
strictly under ecclesiastical cognizance. 
True, the securities which I proposed 
failed along with the bill, of which they 
were to have formed a pari; and when 
they failed, my labours on the subject 
were atan end. But if there are those who 
really think, that danger would result to 
the state from keeping up a communica- 
tion with the See of Rome—such a com- 
munication, for instance , as one about the 
marriage of second cousins twice removed 
—it was for them to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate the intercourse. Do not let them 
suppose that such communications are 
not every day going on. The same learned 
authority which informed me on the sub- 
ject of premunire, will apprize these 
gentlemen, that by the 13th Elizabeth, 
cap. 2, any one publishing a Papal bull, 
is guilty of high treason. Now, Sir, this 
also is done every day, and, consequently, 
not a day passes in the course of which 
some of his majesty’s subjects are not 
guilty of high treason. Yet, will any 
one get up and gravely say, that there is 
no safety for the : state, if these bulls of 
Rome ave not taken by the horns [a laugh]. 
Sir, I cannot think any person sincere, 
who slumbers over an evil which has ex- 
isted for ages without an attempt at a 
remedy, and who only thinks of it when 
the Catholic question is about to be dis- 
cussed; and now, Sir, [ am to believe 
that these bulls of Rome are running 
about wild and unchecked, in consequence 
of my rashness and apostacy [a laugh]. 
Is it possible for me, Sir, consistently with 
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a due regard to decency, to find words to 
express the contempt which [ feel for 
such an accusation? It is the duty of 
every man to defend his own consistency, 
and I, therefore, may be excused, I trust, 
for some anxiety on the subject of mine. 
I think, Sir, we have a right to know the 
opinion from the lords, whether they as- 
cribe any importance to the required se- 
curities or not. If they do, they are sin- 
cerely welcome to them; if they do not, 
it is too much to treat those securities 
with contempt themselves, while they 
hold out to the country that they are 
necessary. If it be true, that the secu- 
rities are essential, why is the country 
suffered to remain in danger for the want 
of them; and, if it be true that they are 
worthless, what claims to candour have 
those individuals who lay such stress on 
their adoption ? [hear, hear]. 

Sir, an hon. member, who, I think, 
must be very new to this House, has 
talked of the coronation oath as a barrier 
against emancipation. Sir, I thought the 
day for that bug-bear had gone by, there- 
fore I goto high places for high arguments 
on the subject ; and quote an opinion which 
cannot fail to be respected; namely, that 
of the earl of Liverpool. [The right hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to quote from 
the speech of the earl of Liverpool, made 
in the House of Lords, in 1825, in which 
the noble lord expressed his opinion, that 
the coronation oath afforded no obstacle 
to the removal of the civil and religious 
disabilities under which the Roman Ca- 
tholics laboured]. This, at least, was one 
bug-bear fé.irly disposed of ; and no more, 
he hoped, would be said of the coronation 
oath. What are the other dangers which 
exist at this eleventh hour, I have yet to 
learn; but a singular fate has attended 
this question, The question is—* Will 
you do as we propose? or will you do no- 
thing? or what will youdo?” And second- 
ly, ‘What dangers do you apprehend ?” 
Now, to the question —“ Will you do 
as we propose, or will you do nothing, or 
will you do something else?” the answer 
is clear enough: “ We will not do as you 
propose.” But to the two remaining 
branches of the question, no answer is 
given. And when we ask, “ what dan- 
gers do you apprehend from the passing 
of a bill, similar to that of 1813,” we are 
also unable to get any answer.—I remem- 
ber once to have heard, that great danger 





was supposed to arise from the admission 
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of a large and untold proportion of a dis- 
sipated population into the military force 
of the kingdom: but, somehow or other, 
in the year 1818, an act was passed, by 
which. every man in the army became 
capable of filling any situation which that 
army presented. Some hon. members 
last night assured us, that it had been 
quite settled, that no Roman Catholic 
could hold the office of commander-in- 
chief. I do not agree with that hon. 
member. Nay, I am quite sure—whether 
it would be prudent or not, [ am not 
called upon to give an opinion—there is 
nothing in the law of this kingdom, as it 
at present stands, that can prevent him. 
And, what is whimsical enough, when 
this great change was making; that is, 
when Roman Catholics were rendered 
capable of being commanders-in-chief, 
and allowed the entire government of the 


army, and entitled to lead the fleets of 


this country, we heard nothing about those 
securities, of which we have this night 
heard so much. No member of this House 
was then arraigned and stigmatized for 
abandoning them: no security was then 
provided, or sought to be provided, against 
the dangers that might arise from the ex- 
ercise of the highest privileges over sea 
and land, although now, some hon, mem- 
bers think it necessary to protect this 
country, by reserving a power to open all 
letters, which give permission to a Roman 
Catholic to eat. meat on a Friday! No 
letters, according to their system, granting 
permission to abstain from fish, can be 
perused, without first. meeting the watch- 
fulleye of the right hon. Secretary near 
me. But the armies may be led to vic- 
tory—and the fleets may be steered to 
distant countries—without a single secu- 
rity being asked or expected. Why, then, 
all of a sudden, has this necessity sprung 
up. In the year 1793, when the elective 
franchise was granted to the Roman 
Catholics, and granted, too, when the 
government had the entire option to im- 
pose what conditions it thought proper-—— 
all the security that it required was an 
oath—-nothing more. Well, then, by the 
act of 1793, the Roman Catholic was ad- 
mitted to the bar; and no distinction was 
made between him and his Protestant 
brethren. 
this permission, still they cannot have the 
silk gown without the required security ; 
so that the moment a man acquired the 
first business at the bar, he musi obtain 
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that security, and then all the secrets of 
his private life must be opened and ex- 
hibited. In the year 1818, an officer 
might rise to the highest situation upon 
the staff, and in the end become com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the king- 
dom; and yet no security be required. 
Well, then, if those who voted with me in 
1813, think it now necessary to charge 
me with having abandoned the securitics, 
[ retort the charge upon them, for having 
given those important offices, and those 
powerful advantages, without asking for 
the slightest security from those who re- 
ceived them. Sir, we all know, and those 
who adopt this course of argument well 
know, that those securities are not neces- 
sary, although the old story of securities 
has now been trumped up, to cast an 
odium upon those who may have been 
expected to take a part in this debate—to 
raise the cry of the country against them, 
and to weaken the influence, and injure 
their reputation. 

I have now, Sir, to refer to a topic 
which has been already handled by more 
than one hon. member, and if I touch on 
it at all, I will at least do it briefly. I 
agree with the right hon. and — 
centle man, that nothing was, at any time 

said or done by Mr. Pitt, tantamount to a 
pledge, that, when the Union of Ireland 
and England was effected, the concessions 
to the Catholics would be yielded. But, 
1 am also ready to admit, that various 
transactions connected with that period, 
and with that subject, being put together, 
calculated to excite, in the minds of the 
Roman Catholics a hope, which has been 
deferred until the heart is sickened. In 
addition to this, Sir, I cannot help think- 
ing, that, at the time of the Union, Mr. 
Pitt was careful to make no promises that 
could, in any way, be confounded with 
positive engagements : but to this I cannot 
shut my eyes —that a powerful induce- 
ment to the Catholics to lend their aid to 
effect the Union of Ireland with England, 
was the impression that, in the united 
parliament, the question which so nearly 
concerned them would be more favourably 
received. I remember, Sir—as well as if 
it happened yesterday—Mr. Pitt’s show- 
ing me a letter from carl Cornwallis, 
in which that noble lord said, he had 
sounded the ground, and could carry the 
Union, but not the Catholic question ; and 
I also recollect my saying, “ If I were 
you, I would reject the one measure, if 
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distinct from the other.” Mr. Pitt re- 
buked me, as perhaps, my rashness de- 
served. He carried the Union, but I will 
depose, and I am ready to depose before 
any tribunal, as to his intentions on that 
other measure. I do not know that he 
said it. I never heard him say it: but 
any one who had any knowledge of 
Mr. Pitt, will belieye that his opinion 
merely was, that the question ought not to 
be stirred during the life of the late king. 
This I firmly believe ; but further I cannot 
go. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
reference to the opinion of a person who 
knew Mr. Pitt well—I mean the late 
marquis of Londonderry, who once, in 
contradiction to Mr. Rose, gave the same 
testimony that I now give; namely, that 
Mr. Pitt’s mind upon this subject, was un- 
altered to his dying day. Let any one 
read the speech which he delivered in 
1805, about five months before his death, 
and he must be convinced that it was a 
rapid change indeed, if any change had 
taken place. I protest, therefore, Sir, 
against making use in any way of the 
authority of Mr. Pitt in order to dis- 
parage the cause which I profess to inherit 
from that great man. 

But, Sir, I have been drawn aside by the 
name of Mr. Pitt from the line of argu- 
ment which 1 had purposed to myself. 
Briefly, then, my impression is, that no 
promise was ever given by that illustrious 
individual; but that indirect intentions were 
held out to the Catholics to induce them 
to hope, that Catholic emancipation would 
be granted, if the Union were agreed to ; 
and I do firmly believe, that many of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland pledged them- 
selves to procure that Union, in the anti- 
cipation that that measure would be 
favourable to the great object. Now, then, 
that two-thirds of the representatives of 
Ireland are advocates for it, what is the 
result? What, but that this very Union 
is the great bar to its attainment? For 
this one thing is clear—and no man in his 
senses can doubt it—that, if Ireland had 
continued separate from this kingdom, 
instead of the Roman Catholics coming 
here for the twentieth time, in the hope 
and expectation that their claims wili be 
eranted, the question would have been 
settled many years ago, and they would 
now be place ed on a similar footing with 
all other British subjects. This is a con- 
sideration, which, although it does not 
amount to a contract or treaty, should 
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have some weight in the scale, when the 
judgment of the House is with them. 

And now, Sir, to another branch of the 
subject. The picture which has been 
drawn of the state of Ireland, by gentle- 
men espousing both sides of the question, 
is of a nature so appalling, that 1 think it 
becomes the duty of the English part of 
the House of Commons, judging from the 
statements that have been made by the 
members of the sister country, to consider 
well before they throw away any chance 
of improving her condition. My right 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel) has stated, that 
these troubles and these difficulties, should 
be met by firmness and decision. Firm- 
ness and decision, Sir, are admirable 
qualities; but they are virtues or vices 
according as they are used. I will not 
take them in the unfavourable sense in 
which they have been taken generally, by 
the ears which have heard them this night ; 
for if I did, I should not envy the hand 
on which would devolve the task of carry- 
ing such a system into effect. But, Sir, 
let us hope, that the opposition to the 
motion of the hon. baronet, is merely an 
opposition rather than the desire to sub- 
stitute, in place of the measures which he 
proposes, measures of a far diflerent 
nature. Let us hope it is so; God grant us 
time to consider this question ; for I will 
not conceal my belief, that the distaste in 
this country to this measure is stronger 
than it formerly was. I avow this im- 
pression honestly and fairly ; but I have 
no doubt that to argument and to dis- 
cussion, that distaste will give way, and 
that that which is in itself right, and just, 
and equitable, and humane, will noi be 


long ere it find an echo in the bosom of 


the British legislature. 

Sir, it is, I think, impossible to hear 
the speeches of hon. members from Ireland, 
and conceive the practicability of that 
country going on in the way in which it 
has lately done. As many affidavits and 
documents of every description have been 
read in support of various opinions, I will 
beg leave to detain the House, by reading 


one of these affidavits, as a specimen of 


the absurdities that have been put forward 
on the subject. The affidavit to which I 
refer, runs as follows: .-“ And this de- 


pouent saith, that the said (A. B.) swore 
that he would kick the damned soul of the 
said deponent so that it should fly round 
Hell like a 
barrel ; 


a treacle 
deponent 


blue bottle round 


and which the said 
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verily believes the said A. B. would have 
done, had he not been prevented [alaugh].” 
Sir, the system pursued by this country 
towards the Roman Catholics may be sus- 
tained a little longer, and a little longer— 
from year to year—but speaking of the 
age of a country, the time of the duration 
of that system must be short indeed. | 
should despise the character of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood as much as my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Peel) if I thought them guilty 
of all that has been imputed to them, but 
I have Jearnt, even from the debates upon 
the subject in this House, not to trust to 
extravagant accusations. The Roman 
Catholic priests have been accused by my 
right hon. friend, of garbling the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England, on a 
point which went toconvict them of idola- 
try; but I hold in my hand a work of 
great circulation in the Roman Catholic 
schools of Ireland, in which the second 
commandment is fully set forth. 

Sir, I conjure the House to reflect, that 
the motion of the hon. baronet is merely 
a declaration on the part of the House, 
that the state of Ireland and of the Roman 
Catholic population, is such as to demand 
the consideration of the House. To this 
proposition, it is intended to oppose a 
direct negative, importing that the House 
does not think the state of Ireland, or the 
laws affecting the Roman Catholics, de- 
serves consideration. That is the issue 
upon which the House is now going to 
divide. Theresolution goes no further than 
that the House should adopt the opinion 
of its predecessors, who sent three bills up 
to the House of Lords, of relief to the 
Roman Catholics. By voting with the hon. 
baronet, I do io more than sanction this 
proposition ; reserving to myself the power 
of acting, or of not acting, upon it. On 
the other hand, if this resolution should 
he negatived—the House of Commons 
should decide, that the consideration of 
the state of Ireland is not worthy to be 
entered upon—then is the House of Com- 
mons changed indeed ; and it would be 
more easy to imagine, than it would be 
safe for me to express, the consequeice 
that may ensue from such a change [loud 
cheers]. 

Sir Charles Forbes rose amidst loud 
cries of “ question.” After several minutes 
had elapsed the hon. baronet said, his 
object in rising was to explain the reason 
why he had voted against the Catholic 
question two years ago. He had then 
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Adjourned Debate. 


thought that the time was not a fit one. 
He now, however, intended to support the 
motion: but he wished the word “ ne- 
cessity ” to be changed to “ expediency.” 
Sir Francis Burdett said, he would not 
add one word to what had been so ably and 
eloquently urged, by the right hon, Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


He was 


quite willing to adopt the alteration just 
suggested by the hon. baronet. 

The question being accordingly put, 
“That this House is deeply impressed 
with the expediency of taking into con- 


sideration the Laws imposing Civil Dis- , 


abilities on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects, with a view to their relief,” the 
House divided: Ayes 272: Noes 276: 


majority against the motion four. 


The 


House adjourned at five in the morning. 


List of the Majority, and Minority. 


MAJORITY. 


A’Court, E. H. 
Alcock, T. 
Alexander, H. 
Antrobus, G. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashburnham, hon. P. 
Astley, sir J. 
Ashurst, W.H. 
Astell, W. 
Ashley, lord 
Attwood, M, 
Baker, E. 
Bankes, G. 
Bankes, Hi. 
Barclay, C. 
Barne, M. 
Bastard, F. P. 
Bastard, T. 
Batley, C. 
Beckett, sir J. 
Bell, M. 
Benson, R. 
Beresford, sir J. P. 
Beresford, M. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blair, J. 
Blandford, marquis of 
Bonham, H. 
Rorradaile, R. 
Bond, John 
Bright, H. 
Brogden, J. 
Brudenell, lord 
Brydges, sir J. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burrell, sir C, 
Buxton, John 
Byron, Thos. 
Belfast, earl of 
Bradshaw, James 
Chaplin, C, 


Calvert, John 
Campbell, John 
Campbell, A. 


Carmarthen, marq. of | 


Capel, John 
Cartwright, W. 
Chandos, marquis of 
Chaplin, T. 
Clinton, C.F. 
Clive, visct. 
Clive, hon. R. 
Clive, H. 

Cooke, sir fT. 
Cottereli, sir J. 
Cole, sir C. 
Collett, BK. J. 
Cooper, E. 8. 
Cooper, ff 
Cooper, R. B. 
Cooper, hon. W. A. 
Copley, sir J. S. 
Corry, visct. 
Corbett, Panton 
Cufle, James 
Curtis, I. J. 
Curzon, hon. R. 
Cust, hon. P. 
Cust, hon. Wm. 
Duff, hon. A. 
Dalrymple, A. J. 
Davidson, D. 
Davis, Hart 
Dawkins, If. 
Dawson, G. R. 
Domville, sir C. 
Dottin, A. 
Dowdeswell, J. F. 
Dugdale, D. S, 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Dundas, hon. H. 
Dundas, John 
Downes, lord 
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Dick, Quintin 
Eden, hon. I. 
Ennismore, lord 
Estcourt, T. 
Evans, H. 
Egerton, W. 
Fane, J.T. 

Fane, hon. H. S. 
Fane, John 
Farquhar, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fetherstone, sir G. 
Fleming, John 
Foley, E. T. 
Foley, John 
Forrester, hon. G. 
Foster, J. L. 
Fyler, T. 
Gascoyne, J. 
Gooch, sir T. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Gordon, John 


Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 


Graham, marquis of 
Grant, sir A. C,. 
Greville, hon. sir C. 
Gilbert, D. 
Graham, G. E. 
Graves, lord 
Gye, F. 

Halse, J. 
Hancock, R. 
Hart, G. B. 
Hastings, sir C. 
Hleatheote, sir W 
Herries, J. C. 
Lill, sir G. 

Hill, ‘sir R. 
Hodgson, F. 
liodson, J. A. 
Hiolmes, W. 
Hotham, lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jones, J. 

Irving, J. 
Jenkinson, hon. C, 
Kekewich, 8. T. 
Kemp, T. 

King, hon. R. 
King, hon. H. 
Knatehbull, sir F. 
King, sir J. 
Langston, James 
Legh, T. 

Legh Keck, G. A. 
Lenox, lord G. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Lindsay, C. 

Lott, Hi. 
Lowther, visct. 
Lowther, hon. H. 
Lowther, sir J. 
Lowther, J. 11. 
Lucy, G. 
Lushington, S. R. 
Lushington, col. 
Luttrell, J. F. 
Lygon, hon. Ht. 
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Lascelles, hon. W. 
Legge, hon. E. 
Macnagiten, E. A. 
Macqueen, T. 
Magennis, R. 
Maitland, EF. F. 
Malcolm, N. 
Mandeville, visct. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R. 
Martin, sir T. 
Maxwell, Waring 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, Ii. 
Moore, G. 
Morgan, sir C. 
Morgan, J. G. 
Mundy, F. 
Mundy, G. 
Musgrave, sir P. 
Maxwell, sir W. 
Newborough, lord 
Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 
Nightingal, sir M. 
Northcote, H. 
Norton, G. 
O’Neil, hon. A. 
Onslow, A. 
Owen, sir E. 
Owen, sir J. 
Owen, Hugh 
Pallmer, C. N. 
Palmer, Rt. 
Paget, lord W. 
Paik, sir L. 
Peachey, W. 
Pearse, John 
Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Peel, J. 

Peel, W. 

Peel, 17% 

Pellew, hon. P. 
Pennant, G. 

Pitt; 3. 

Pollen, sir J. 
Powell, W. 
Powell, Alex. 
Price, Richard 
Prendergast, M. 
Pelham, J.C. 
Phillips, Rd. 
Raine, J. 

Rice, G. T. 
Rickford, W. 
Roberts, W. 
Rochford, G. 
Rogers, E. 

Rose, sir G. 
Rose, G. 

Ross, C. 

Ryder, rt. hon, Rd. 
Sanderson, A. 

St. Paul, sir H. 
Scott, hon, W. 
Scott, H. 
Shadwell, L. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Sibthorpe, C. 
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Smith, A. 

Smith, C. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, T. A. 
Smythe, sir G. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Somerset, lord FE. 
Somerset, lord F. 
Sotheron, F. 
Spence, G. 
Spottiswoode, A. 
Stafford, lord 
Strathaven, lord 
Strutt, J. 

Stuart, Wm. 
Stephenson, R. 
Seymour, llenry 
Starkie, Le Gendre 
Thynne, lord J. 
Tallemache, hon. F. 
Taylor, G. W. 
Thompson, G. L. 
Thomson, alderman 
Tindal, N. 
Tomline, W. 


Townshend, hon, J. Rt. 
Townshend, lord Jas. 


Trench, F. 
Tullamore, lord 
Tyrwhitt, ‘Tho. 
Tyrwhitt, Wm. 
Tudway, J. P. 
Ure, M. 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Vaughan, sir R. 
Vivyan, lord Rd. 


Walker, Josh. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Walpole, hon. J. 
Walrond, B. 
Ward, W. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Wells, J. 
Wetherell, sir C. 
Whitmore, T. 
Wigram, W. 
Wilbraham, Bootle 
Williams, R. 
Willoughby, Lenry 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, Rd. 
Winn, hon. G. 
Worcester, marq, of 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynne, Owen 
Wilks, J. 
Wemyss, James. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Burrell, Walter 
Bradshaw, J. II. 
Campbell, A. 
Davenport, D. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Harvey, sir EF. 
Hope, hon. sir A. 
Hope, sir W. 
Leake, W. 
Manning, W. 
Noel, sir G, 
O'Neill, col. 
Seymour, L. 
Vivian, sir H. 


MINORITY. 


Abercromby, hon, J. 
Acland, sir T. 
Alexander, J. 
Althorp, vise. 
Anson, sir G. 
Anson, hon. G. 


Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C, 


Archdeckne, A. 


Burdett, sir F. 
Butler-Clarke, hon. C, 


3uxton, T. F. 
Byng, G. 


Boyd, Walter 


Bruce, lord 
Builer, J. 
Brown, James 





Calcraft, John 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calthorpe, hon. A. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Campbell, Walter 


Baillie, John 
Balfour, J. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, F. 

Baring, sir T. 
Baring, W. B. 
Barclay, D. 
Barnard, vise. 
Beaumont, T. 
Bective, earl of 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Bernard, T. 
Bingham, lord 
Binning, lord 
Birch, J. 

Bourne, rt. hon. W.S. 
Brecknock, earl of 
Brougham, Henry 
Brougham, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Bruen, W. 


Carew, R. 8S. 
Carrington, sir FE, 
Carter, John 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Caulfield, hon. [1. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Cavendish, C. 


Chichester, Arthur 
Clements, visc. 
Clarke, sir G. 
Clifton, vise. 
Clive, Ilenry 





Canning, right. hon.G. 


Cholmondeley, lord H. 
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Colbourne, N. R. 
Coke, T. W. 
Cocks, James 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Coote, sir C. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cradock, S. 
Croker, J. W. 
Crompton, S. 
Davenport, E. 
Dawson, A. 
Dawson, J. H. M. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. FE. 
Doherty, John 
Douglas, W. R. K. 
Du Cane, Peter 
Duncombe, T. 8. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, hon. sir R. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, C. 
Drummond, Ilome 
Easthope, John 
East, sir E. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Ennismere, vise. 
Eliot, lord 
Vazakerley, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Ferguson, Rt. C. 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. V. 


Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Vitzgerald, Jolin 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Forbes, lord 
Forbes, sir C. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Frankland, R. 


Fremantle, rt. hon. W. 


F french, Arthur 
Farquhar, sit R. 
Forbes, John 
Garties, lord 
Gordon, R. 
Gower, lord F. L. 
Graham, G. FE. 
Grant, right hon. C. 
Grant, R. 
Grattan, H. 
Grattan, J. 
Grosvenor, hon. R. 
Grosvenor, T. 
Gurney, Iludson 
Guest, Josiah 
Guise, sir W. 
Ilare, hon. W. 
ardinge, sir H. 
Hawkins, sir C. 
ifeathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Iferon, sir R. 
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Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howard, hon. F. G. 
Howard, Henry 
Howick, visct. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, J. H. 
Hutchinson, John 
Hay, lord John 
Ilughes, W. L. 
Ingleby, sir W. 
Innes, sir H. 
Jephson, C. O. 
Jermyn, earl of 
Jolliffe, Hilton 
Knight, R. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
King, hon. R. (Cork) 
Knox, hon. Thomas 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Latouche, R. 
Lawley, F. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lewis, I’. F. 
Leycester, R. 
Liddell, hon. H. 
Littleton, F. 

Lloyd, T. 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Lombe, E. 
Lumley, J.S. 
Tushington, Dr. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, sir J. 
Mackenzie, sir J. W. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Maitland, vise. 
Maitland, hon. A. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, John 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, R. 

Maule, hon. W. 
Marryatt, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morland, 8. B. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Mount Charles, earl of 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
Normanby, vise. 
Nugent, lord 
Nugent, sir G. 
O’Hara, J. 
O’Brien, Lucius 
Ord, W. 
Oxmantown, lord 
Palmerston, vise. 
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Parnell, sir If. 
Pendarvis, E. 
Phillimore, J. 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phipps, hon. FE. 
Plunkett, right hon. 
sir W. C. 
Ponsonby, hon. W. S. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. I’. 
Portman, FE. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Proby, hon. G. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, righthon. I’. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord John 
Russell, Jord W. 
Russell, G. R. 
Sandon, vise. 
Searlett, James 
Sebright, sir John 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stuart, H. Villers 
Stuart, lord J. 
Stewart, J. (Beverley) 
Stuart-Wortley, hon. J. 
Sykes, D. 
Sinclair, hon. J. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thompson, ©. 


Thompson, P. Beilly 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Tomes, John 
Tufton, hon. II. 
Tunno, E. 
Twiss, Horace 
Tollemache, F. 
Valletort, vise. 
Vernon. hon. G. 
Villiers, T. Hyde 
Van Homrigh, P. 
Waithman, ald. 
Wall, C. Baring 
Warburton, Henry 
Warrender, sir G. 
Westenra, hon. If. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Whitbread, W. I. 
White, H. 
White, J. 
Whitmore, T. 
Wilmot-Horton, R. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wodehouse, EF. 
Wood, M. 
Wood, J. 
Wood, C. 
Wynne, sir W. W. 
Wynne, C. W. W. 
Wyvill, M, 
Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Rice, T.S. 

PAIRED OFF. 
Cockburn, sir G. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Gladstone, J. 
VJamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, R. KE. 
Huskisson, rt. hon, W. 
Lindsay, hon. Hugh 
Maxwell, John 
Montgomery, sir J. 
Prendergast, M. G,. 
Phipps, general 
Smith, G. 
Western, C. 
Wrottesley, sir John 
Wilkins, Walter 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 8. 


Catuotic Emancipation.] Lord 
King said, he had several petitions to pre- 
sent to their lordships from a small purtion 
of that oppressed class of people, who, 
in the last petition he had laid upou the 
table of that House, described themselves 
as the most poor and wretched people in 


Europe—he meant the Roman Catholics of 


lveland. The first petition was a most loyal 


wath 





one, It contained as stron expressions of 
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loyalty as if it had been drawn up by the 
learned lord on the wool-sack, and had 
more charity than if it had been drawn up 
by the whole bench of bishops. It came 
from the parish of Boyle, in the county of 
Roscommon. 

Lord Lorton did not wish to oppose the 
petition being received, but he was anxious 
to make a few observations upon it. That 
petition might be the means of bringing him 
as a criminal before their lordships’ bar ; 
and their lordships would understand what 
he meant, when he read to them a speech 
made in another place [cries of ‘« Order”’]. 
He did not allude to any hon. member of 
the House of Commons, but to a member 
of the Irish Roman Catholic parliament. 
The speech of that person was in his 
hand, and with their lordships’ permission 
he would read a part of it. It was as fol- 
lows :—“ Mr. O‘Connell rose to speak 
against the unconstitutional conduct of 
lord Lorton, which ought to be represented 
to parliament, in interfering with people 
in the right of petitioning. It was in the 
year 1688, that king James was hurled 
from his throne for interfering with the peo- 
ple in the exercise of that right, which was 
the very essence of the British constitu- 
tion. If such interference was thought 
sufficient by the people of England to 
cashier a monarch, what ought to be 
done towards lord Lorton, the petty tyrant 
of a village, for the same conduct?” 
Their lordships had just now heard a spe- 
cimen of the proceedings of the Irish par- 
liament, which would be truly laughable, 
were it not for the effect such language 
and such denunciations must have on the 
minds of a deluded people. The natural 
inference to be drawn from such language 
was, that the person proscribed was a ty- 
rant, and hostile to the just rights of the 
people. The whole charge originated 
from a conversation he had held with two 
or three hundred of his tenants, upon the 
subject of that petition. He had recom- 
mended them not to interfere in any way 
with the petition which some individuals in 
the town wished to get up, as there was a 
general petition about to proceed from 
the whole county, which was to be 
presented by the duke of Buckingham. 
After some conversation, and without any 
threat being used, he parted with the per- 
sons assembled with a kindly feeling, and 
with the understanding that they would 
not attend the meeting where the petition 
in question was to be proposed. The 
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meeting did take place ou the following 
Sunday in the Roman Catholic chapel, 
the coadjutor priest being in the chair, at- 
tended by persons who had lodgings in 
the town, but who had no other connexion 
with it whatever. After a great deal of 
abuse, the petition was carzied. A report 
of the proceedings was sent up to Dublin, 
stating the whole transaction to the Catho- 
lic convention, through the means of emis- 
saries, with the object merely to produce 
mischief. Te had been for twenty-seven 
years constantly among the people, but he 
had never made a difference between a 
Catholic or a Protestant, either in his cha- 
racter of master of a family, of a landlord, 
or as a commander of a body of militia; 
for wherever a good soldier was, he was 
promoted without any distinction. Since 
he Jast had the honour of addressing their 
lordships, he had been animadverted upon 
in the Catholic convention by Messrs. 
O’Connell and Lawless, the latter of whom 
was the editor of a newspaper called the 
“frishman,” in which he had published 
his own speech. In one of the late mect- 
ings of that body, he had thought proper 
to say, that the observation contained in 
the speech attributed to lord Lorton, that 
the Protestants of Ireland were persecuted, 
was a lie; and that he would, at any ex- 
pense, tell the noble lord the same to his 
face at the bar of the House of Lords. It 
was not his intention to move that Mr. 
Lawless should appear before their lord- 
ships, because he knew that that was the 
very thing he most ardently desired, and 
he should be sorry to make the man of so 
much consequence. He thought, how- 
ever, that their lordships should take mea- 
sures to put down that convention, from 
which much mischief had arisen, 
which it was a disgrace to the country that 
it was allowed to continue. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that par- 
liament had tried to put down that asso- 
ciation, but had utterly failed ; and would, 
so long as it left in existence the cause 


which produced that association; but he | 


and | 





must say, that if the noble lord did not | 


wish to give any consequence to the 
speeches of the men who attended that 
meeting, he should have adopted a better 
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speaking on such subjects as he had just 
mentioned. He would advise such noble 
lords to go to Ireland for a year or two. 
If the noble lord who had last spoken would 
go to that country for twelyemonths or so, 
he would then fall into his way of think- 
ing. But he must confess that he could 
not keep his temper when a noble lord, 
who knew nothing of Ireland but what he 
might have heard in his walks through 
London, or have Jearned in that House, got 
up in the way he had done, and attempted 
to put him down. He threw himself upon 
the protection of the House. He could 
produce various letters from his friends, 
urging him to bring the individual he had 
alluded to to the bar of that House, but he 
had declined doing so, because he knew 
that notoriety was his object. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
viscount was mistaken in supposing that 
he was a stranger to Ireland. He had vi- 
sited that country several times, and had 
been there for seven or eight months, 
Hie had also been present at the meeting 
of the very convention alluded to by the 
noble viscount, and had heard a debate 
upon the important subject of education, 
in which the principal speakers took a 
part, and he had never heard any thing 
more despicable than those speeches, nor 
ever saw persons more contemptible than 
those speakers in the whole course of his 
life. 

Lord Lorton said, he would not occupy 
their lordships’ time any longer; for if he 
were to speak all night long, ie was sure 
he would not be able to convince that no- 
ble lord. 

Lord Redesdale was convinced, 
the association was allowed to exist much 
longer, it would bring on a civil war in 
Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he certainly 
would have wished to have observed the 
promise he had given on a former occasion, 
not to trouble them with his sentiments 
with respect to any thing referring to this 
question, until the subject should be 
brought ‘regularly before the House, and 


he hoped and trusted that the notice of 


| motion which had been given by a noble 


course than answering in the House of | 
‘tion, and come to some decision upon it. 


Lords the charges of a set of persons who 
met in a room in Dublin. 

Lord Lorton said, it was very casy for 
noble lords who had never been in Ireland 
to get up and exhort others to refrain from 


marquis would not be abandoned, in order 
that the House might fairly meet the ques- 


He should, therefore, not have troubled 
himself now with making any observations, 
had not his noble friend (lord King)—if 
he would allow him to call him by that 
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name—for he had always acted with great 
kindness to that noble lord, who had, how- 
ever, shown no little hostility towards him 
—thought proper to refer to the learned 
lord on the wool sack, and to state that 
the petition he presented was one which 
was drawn up in such a way, that there 


Catholic Emancipation. 





was hardly any thing in it to which. 
that learned lord would not agree; and | 
he therefore begged to state, that there | 


was scarcely one word in it which he did 
not reprobate. With respect to the para- 


graph which had been read by a noble lord | 


from an Irish newspaper, he certainly did 
not know what to do with it; for, as to 
any observations that might ie made at 
the convention, as the noble lord called it, 
unless they were made upon the proceed- 
ings of that orga their lordships had no- 
thing to do with it. He could not help 
helieving that a great deal was going on 
in Ircland, of Wick their lor dships had no 
idea. One noble lord was called a liar in 
one of the papers of that country. 
noble lords published their speeches— 


which was something very like a breach of 


privilege-—the observations upon those 
specches formed no foundation for any 
proceeding by their lordships; but if those 
observations were stated to be a comment 
upon the debates of that House, he knew 
very well how to proceed. He could not, 
however, believe, upon the authority of 
newspapers, that such things had passed 
in Ireland ; because he was quite sure it 
was impossible that such things could pass 
there, if evidence were taken to juries, 
proving that an idividual of the legis- 
lature had been abused in that convention. 
He, therefore, must be of opinion, that 
such things had not passed in that country 
as had been represented. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, after the al- 
lusion which had been made to the notice 
of a motion which stood for to-morrow sen- 
night, thought it his duty to state, that he 
had not intended to open his mouth on 
the subject, until he gave their lordships 
notice to-morrow night, with respect. to 
his intention of bringing forward his mo- 
tion or not, after what had occurred else- 
where. But, whether he should still avail 


himself of the right to bring forward his 
motion—and in the exercise of that right 
he should pursue that conrse which ap- 
peared to him most desirable for the at- 
tainment of the great end he had in view ; 
whether he should still bring forward his 
motion, or whether he should not, he 


But if 
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would state his reasons most fully, either 
for bringing it forward, or for abstaining to 
do so. 

The Earl of Clancarty expressed his 
sorrow, that the bill for putting down the 


Catholic Association had ever been intro- 
duced into parliament. It was an inju- 
dicious measure. The common law of 


the country was sufficient of itself for the 
purpose ; and it was the duty of the law 
officers of the Crown to put that law into 
effect. The learned lord on the wool- 
sack did not seem to place much reliance 
upon those publications, in which an ac- 
count was given of the most extraordinary 
proceeding which had taken place in the 
Catholic Association. He must say, that 
he differed entirely from him. He felt 
convinced, that as much passed in that 
mecting as ever met the eye of the pub- 
lic. With respect to the conduct of the 
law officers of the Crown, that he thought 
required some explanation. He should be 
very sorry to be connected with those who 
stood in the character of law officers in 
Ireland, because they appeared to act with 
considerable negligence, i what he should 
conceive to be the public business of the 
country. 

Lord King wished to state, that there 
was not one objectionable word in the pe- 
tition. 

The Earl of Kingston said, he was sa- 
tisfied that the petition expressed the sen- 
timents of the town from which it procceded ; 
but he believed that three well-known in- 
dividuals had done more harm to the 
cause of the Catholics than anything else. 

Lord Clifden did not rise to defend 
the diseraceful treet wwe which their lord- 
ships had but lately heard. The use of 
such lan; guage had done great injury to 
the cause of Catholie emancipation. Noble 
lords talked about putting down the Asso- 
ciation. At the time when the duke of 
Richmond went over to Ireland, they had 
tried to put down the convention of Ca- 
tholics. Prosecutions were instituted ; 
torrents of abuse ensued. Some of the 
prosecutions failed, and others were suc- 
cessful. But what wasthe upshot? The 
Catholics still continued to meet; and 
they always would meet; for it was im- 
possible to crush millions. He extremely 
regretted the rejection of a measure in 
another place, intended for the peace of 
Ireland. ‘The Apostolic party in France 
and Spain would receive, with transports of 


| joy the news of the failure of that measure, 
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and would takeadvantage of it. Spain looked | 
with jealousy upon the Portuguese consti- 
tution. Sheknew she must fall to ruins if | 
that constitution continued, and she would | 
therefore make cvery endeavour to put it | 
down. We were bound to protect Portugal, | 
and France todefendherally, Spain. If war | 
arose, we should fall foul of France. The | 
trade of America must be carried on in 
neutral bottoms; and then would arise the 
right of search, which would involve us in 
a war with America; in which country he 
was sorry to say that no friendly feeling 
existed towards us. The press of Ainerica 
was mostly in the hands of his country- 
men, who had been driven from Ireland. 
Their lordships might then conceive the 
condition which this country would be 
placed in, and what would be the conse- 
quences of again being entangled in war ; 
within an inch of which he believed it to 
be at present, and which could only be 
averted by conceding to the Catholics 
their just rights. 

The Earl of Mountcashel rose to depre- 
cate the assertions which had becn made 
by the noble viscount who had just sat 
down, and which only echoed the senti- 
ments of the demagogues of the Catholic 
Association. It was such language that 
gave those orators courage. It was re- 
peated from the north to the south, and 
from the west to the east, and the people 
took fire at it. He asked their lordships, 
whether such language was not likely to 
increase the dissatisfaction which already 
existed? He could nat sit quietly and 
listen to such observations; especially when 
they came from one who was, he must 
speak plainly, an absentee from his coun- 
try. The demagogues in Ireland would 
make use of them for their own advan- 
tage. They would say, “ it is impossible 
to put down the Catholics ; it is impossible 
to resist the expression of sentiments ut- 
tered by millions of men.” It was very 
easy to mention numbers. Now, taking 
the population of Ireland to be seven mil- 
lions, which he believed to be the utmost, 
there were out of that number one million 
two hundred thousand members of the 
Church of England and Dissenters; and, 
in addition to that, there were eight hun- 
dred thousand Presbyterians, making al- 
together two millions. There would, of 
course, remain five millions of Catholics, 
being a proportion of five to one, or of two 
Roman Catholics and a half to one Protest- 





ant. That was not such a mighty dis- 
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proportion as to make the Protestants 
tremble at the speeches of O’Connell and 
Sheil, if they acted with one mind, and 
continued faithful to their king and coun- 
try. There was a system of bullying car- 
ried on in Ireland, an attempt to stop the 
mouths of the Protestants; but it would not 
be found successful. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that a 
clear proof at Icast of the perfect impo- 
tence of the Catholic Association ap- 
peared in the fact, that they had been 
unable to effect the irobjects of closing the 
Jips of the noble !ord who had last spoken. 
For himself, he was very glad that they 
had failed in any such endeavour ; and 
should always be happy to hear the opi- 
nions of the noble lord upon the political 
prospects both of this country and Ireland, 
provided that he and his friends were al- 
lowed the opportunity of refuting them. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws—NewScace or Duties. ] 
The Earl of Zauderdale rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for a select committee, to 
inquire into the terms and prices, subject 
to which foreign grain, independent of 
duty, could at present be imported into 
England. He had been in doubt, the 
noble lord said, when he had first heard 
the course intimated, upon which minis- 
ters were about to proceed in their in- 
quiry into the system of the Corn-laws, 
whether it would be better for him to 
move, as he was now about to do, for the 
appointment of a committee, or to come 
down to the House at once, with resolu- 
tions upon the subject. Under that un- 
certainty, he had made up his mind, as 
the House was, at last, so near being 
made acquainted with the mysterious 
secret of what was to be done with respect 
to the Corn-laws, to wait to see what the 
actual plan was, before he took any step 
in opposition to it; and certainly, if any 
proposition more than another could have 
made the motion with which he was about 
to conclude absolutely necessary, it was 
the proposition into which the long-con- 
cealed and curious policy of the nobie 
lords opposite had at length resolved it- 
self. The plan proposed was not merely 
of a character such as had never before 
been adopted in this country, but such, 
he would venture to say, as never had 
been heard of before in any community 
endowed with common reason: it was a 
plan to levy a duty upon a commodity to 
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be taxed, to be rated, by the price of 
another commodity which was not to be 
taxed. It said for example, that when 
the price of corn in this country was at 
60s. foreign corn, without any reference 
to its own price, should be imported at 
20s. duty; and that this duty of 20s., 
without any regard to the fluctuations of 
the article on which it was to be paid, 
should become higher or lower, as the 
price of British corn rose above the 
average of 60s. or fell below it. Why, 
surely, this very principle of proceeding 
was not more in the teeth of all precedent 
than of common sense. Surely, the na- 
tural and reasonable course for the legis- 
lature to have pursued, in attempting to 
fix the duty at which foreign corn ought 
to be admitted into this country, would 
have been to have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain, as nearly as possible, at what price 
it could be brought here—to have deter- 
mined the fair price at which corn could 
be grown in England—to have ascertained 
the price at which it could be exported 
from abroad—and to have imposed such 
a duty, as would have made the one equal 
to the other. He knew the reason per- 
fectly well, why the present slovenly 
course had been preferred. The fact was, 
that, with reference to fixing the price of 
foreign corn, there were scarcely two 
ports on the continent at which the price 
of corn would be found the same. If this 
had been attempted, difficulties in abund- 
ance would have arisen: there must have 
been a graduated scale made out for the 
different prices and qualities of corn ; and 
even then the mere difference of seasons 
would have been sufficient to render any 
plan fixed with an anxiety for fairness 
abortive. It scemed never to have been 
recollected, that our ancestors must have 
viewed, and speculated upon, this subject 
—that they had seen the advantage of 
establishing a fairly graduated scale, could 
it have been done, but that they had 
shrunk from the task, because they felt 
that it would be impossible to go through 
with it. But the present government 
seemed to have no other desire than to 
hold itself ready for any experiment which 
might be suggested, for tampering with 
and involving the affairs of the country in 
difficulties. What must be the first con- 
sequence of the scheme under considera- 
tion, if it was adopted? Let any man in 
the House tell him what data any tenant 
could haye to offer rent for a farm upon, 
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or any landlord to accept it? The noble 
lord near him (lord King) was accustomed 
to speak of the avarice of the landed in- 
terest. He rebutted the charge, and he 
knew that if a harsh or an avaricious pro- 
ject were proposed, the landowners would 
be the first to revolt at and to oppose it. 
But what noble lord, he asked, would rise 
up in the House and state any rule by 
which, subject to the new arrangement, 
any proprietor could be sure that he did 
justice to his tenant and to himself in 
leasing him a farm? In the country in 
which his property lay, most of the land 
was held upon lease ; much of it was also 
held upon lease in England, although a 
good deal was taken merely upon the 
word and good faith of that landed in- 
terest which the noble lord was so much 
disposed to vilify. He would never have 
stood up to argue the question in that 
House, if he had not felt that he supported 
the manufacturer even more than the 
agriculturist, in desiring that those laws 
which had been acted upon in this coun- 
try for four hundred years, and which 
were interwoven in a manner with the 
constitution, should continue to be upheld 
at the present day. He was told by a 
party of theorists, who proceeded not by 
argument or reason, but, like the noble 
lord near him, by assertions firmly and 
continually repeated, that the landed ine 
terest enjoyed a monopoly in this country: 
A monopoly, as he understood the word, 
implied that either a single individual, or 
a number of individuals combining, had 
the market for any given commodity so 
completely in their hands as to be able to 
influence the price at pleasure. Did any 
man mean to say that the corn market 
was in that situation in this country ? 
Did they believe that five hundred and 
sixty thousand persons, all, from peculiar 
circumstances, placed perhaps in different 
situations as regarded their interests— 
some capitalists, who could afford to wait 
for a price—some men without capital, 
who must sell from hand to mouth—some 


just entering into farms-—some selling 


their stock in order to quit them—did any 
body believe that these men could com- 
bine, so as to raise the price of corn in 
England when they thought fit? If noble 
lords looked back to the best times of our 
history—times when there was no im- 
portation of corn at all—where was the 
instance of a cry of monopoly then? But 
if the proposition before the House was 
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carried, there would be monopoly enough ; 
there would soon be a monopoly in the 
corn market whatever there might be of | 
the landowners. It was said, that this 
plan had been brought forward after 
much trouble and consideration. Let the 
House see to what it directly tended. 
Let them just suppose any party of the 
great merchants of this country, of whose 
extent of capital and facilities for specula- 
tion every body was aware, let them sup- 
pose a party of merchants combining for 
a speculation in the corn market. Nothing 
could be more simple and easy than to do 
this: nothing more certain than that it 
would be done. At one period, he recol- 
lected, an attempt had been made to give 
some freedom of trade in corn; but the 
combination of the merchants had actually 
destroyed it, and compelled the govern- 
ment to interfere. The new system gave 
a convenience to jobbing in the corn 
market far above that already in existence; 
seeing that a weekly average was so much 
more easily effected than an average of 
three months ; the quantity of capital re- 
quired for such an operation being con- 
siderably less. Now, at 60s. average in 
England, corn, according to the new 

scheme, ‘might be imported at 20s. duty. 

Was it an extravagant supposition, that a 
party of merchants purchasing a million 
of quarters of foreign corn, and having it 
ready to throw into the market of this 
country, might, by a sudden purchase of 
British corn to the amount of 200,0002., 
raise the average from 60s, to 705. 5 there- 
by getting their foreign corn in at Is. a 

quarter duty, instead of 20s. and clearing 
a million sterling by their speculation ? 
It was weakness to suppose that this would 
not be done, if there was a possibility of 
doing it. No merchants in the world ever 
abstained from combining, when they 
found it to their interest to do so. If 
this scheme was persevered in, the effect 
of it would be no less than allowing corn 
to come to England duty-free from all 
quarters of the world. He should pre- 
sently show the House at what price 

foreign corn could really be imported : 

but the principle here was too important 
to be lightly lost sight of, for it was 
impossible that it should not end in the 
absolute ruin of the British agriculturist, 
and in leaving the country dependent 
upon foreigners for its supply. Of all the 
seasons which his experience had wit- 
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extraordinary that could have been de- 
vised for trymg such an experiment. 
Only two years ago, the House had been 
told, in the most authoritative terms, in 
a declaration no less solemn than the 
Speech of his Majesty in person, in 
February, 1825, that there never had 
been a period in the history of the coun- 
try, in which all ranks and orders of the 
people had been so contented. Yet, what 
was the price of corn at the time when 
that speech was delivered? It was 69s. 
a quarter. What was the price now, 
when experiments were to be resorted to, 
to save the country trom ruin and mo- 
nopoly? It was 53s. Would it be con- 
tended, that 53s. was an unreasonable 
price? No, it would not; for the de- 
ception of the new plan was, that it hung 
out a sort of semblance of considering 
60s. an average remunerating price. ‘The 
fact was, that it gave no security up to 
that price; or to any thing approaching to 
that price. The probability was, that, 
one year with another, taking the average 
of seasons, foreign corn would be capable 
of being brought into this country at 25s. 
a quarter. The pivot upon which the 
new plan turned was this—at a price of 
60s. in the home market, corn might be 
imported at 20s. duty; and as corn in the 
home markct rose or fell 1s. a quarter in 
price, the duty on foreign corn—taking 
the contrary motion—rose or feil 2s. a 
quarter. Now suppose the price of fo- 
reign corn in this country to be 25s.—and 
he was ready to prove to the House that, 
within the last month, corn had been 
landed from the Baltic as low as 23s. 
but granting it to be 25s., the price of 
corn in this country now being 55s., there 
would be a duty of 30s., making the 
whole cost 55s., so that even at the pre- 
sent low price of corn, the new scale of 
duty gave no protection to the home 
farmer. But this was the least of the 
evil; the scale must be more carefully 
examined. Because, suppose that foreign 
corn rose to 30s., then, say the price was 
60s. in the home market, and the duty 
payable consequently 20s.; so far from 
bemg a protection, the foreign corn cost 
only 50s., and we were undersold 10s, a 
quarter in our own markets. Then go 
further still, and suppose foreign corn to 
reach the price (which was hardly possi- 
ble) of 34s.; then, with a price at home 
of between 57s. and 58s., the duty would 
be 243., making up 58s, too, so that we 
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should barely have a protection at 58s. 
with a price so high abroad as 34s. The 
fact was, that these calculations as to the 
price of foreign corn were made alto- 
gether too high. Corn had been landed 
at Hull under 25s. within the last two 
months. And even if foreign corn were 
at the absurd and inipossible price of 40s. 
with a 20s, duty, it only in that case 
amounted to a protection to the home 
farmer as high as 60s. It mattered, in- 
deed, very little what protection the new 
scheme gave, for its provisions were ca- 
pable of being, with the most perfect 
facility, evaded; but this was the fact. 
The plan would put an end to fair im- 
portation; for few merchants would care 
to give a commission upon the faith of 
a weekly average! and, by an exertion 
at any time of considerable capital, vast 
quantities of corn would be capable of 
being admitted, duty-free. He repeated, 
that the mere circumstance of the weekly 
averages made this scheme the most fatal 
for the country that ever had been in- 
vented. His peculiar dislike to the exist- 
ing system had been that very feature in 
it—the averages. He had not objected to 
the Corn bill of 1815, because he had 
felt a deep confidence in the noble lord 
by whom they had been brought forward ; 
and who had told him, that he considered 
them as forming a final settlement of the 
question. The project now before the 
House was strangely called lord Liver- 
pool’s project. If that noble lord were 
then present—and nothing on earth could 
give him more pleasure, if it were possi- 
ble, than to see him present,—he would 
not believe it was his project, unless the 
noble lord personally gave him an assur- 
ance of it. He could not believe that this 
measure had originated with lord Liver- 
pool; and he did not believe it. If he 
wanted evidence to the contrary, it was 
unnecessary for him to go further than the 
Journals of the House. Was he mistaken 
if he said that, on looking to the Journals 
of the House for the year 1814, he found 
the embryo of the present plan—evil com- 
munications corrupted good manners. It 
was the plan of a person then entirely 
apart and distant from the earl of Liver- 
pool, but who had since become connected 
with the noble earl—the right hon. gen- 
tleman at the head of the Board of Trade. 
He spoke plainly, and he would do so. 
He knew where the plan had come from. 
He had seen the project more than twelve 
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months ago; it had then come out of Mr. 
Huskisson’s hands ; how did it now become 
an original idea in the mind of the earl of 
Liverpool? But, he did not believe the 
fact, that the earl of Liverpool was con- 
nected with this project. This was a new 
measure, and its author was, probably, 
not quite sure of its success. It was pru- 
dent, perhaps, in the first instance not to 
avow himself, when his object was to 
demolish a system which had lasted for 
ages. This, at any rate, he knew, that 
when he had lately heard of some person 
vapouring, that he had stretched forth his 
hand and called a new world into existence 
for our manufactures, the work was not 
then the earl of Liverpool’s, but all his 
own. But now, under the uncertainty 
that attended this measure, it was thought 
better to palm it upon the earl of Liver- 
pool. He repeated, that he did not be- 
lieve it was that noble lord’s measure. It 
was contrary to the principles of the 
school in which he was educated. That 
noble lord had been taught to reverence 
ancient institutions. He was not the in- 
dividual to throw the country into confu- 
sion, for the sake of a set of wild theories. 
He entreated the House to reflect upon 
what had passed with reference to the 
silk trade. All the boasted measures for 
introducing a free trade had for their real 
object this attack on the Corn-laws. Did 
he speak unadvisedly when he said, that 
all these measures had ended in vapour ? 
Three or four years ago, a bill was passed 
to take effect at the end of the session, by 
which a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem 
was imposed upon foreign silk goods, for 
the protection of the home manufacturer. 
This was considered a tolerable safeguard. 
But those who made that experiment had 
been deceived in the result, as would those 
be who were pushing forward this new 
plan for the ruin of the country. At the 
time this bill was passed, any quantity of 
silk goods might be insured at Paris for 
delivery in London at 15 per cent. The 
English silk manufacturer would, there- 

fore, in effect, have been exposed to a 
rivalry on those terms if the bill had been 

suffered to go into operation. But, four 
or five days before the close of the session 

before last, an act was smuggled through 
that House altering the intended system 

altogether. By that act, the duty of 30 

per cent was repealed, and instead of it, 

a duty imposed upon the weight of fo- 





reign manufactured silk, No longer was 
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there any thing like free trade to be per- 
mitted. Importation was to take place 
only at the port of London; and, to 
crown all, it was to be allowed only in 
pieces of thirty and sixty yards in length. 
The moment the silk manufacturers heard 
of this change, they looked with gratitude 
to the head of the Board of Trade, and 
said, “ We have better protection than 
ever ;” for they well knew, that if the 
French silks were measured by the 
thumbs of Custom-house officers, they 
were perfectly safe. All these pretended 
experiments had really for their object the 
present attack on the landed interest. 
Spitalfields was as secure in its monopoly 
as before. He could cite other instances 
of the hollow policy of the ministry, but 
he should fatigue their lordships. It was 
said, that the country had one common 
interest in this question. He believed so 
sincerely; but then he thought the law 
should be, that the importation of all fo- 
reign corn should be prohibited, leaving 
it to the discretion of the privy council 
to open the ports when parliament was 
not sitting, but reserving that power at 
all other times to parliament itself. That, 
he was convinced, would be the best pos- 
sible law that could be framed. He 
thought so, because the price of grain 
varied from year to year, and no perma- 
nent legislation could take place on so 
changeful a subject. The interest of the 
consumer would be better protected by 
the watchful eye of parliament, and the 
Jords of his majesty’s council. He could 
not refrain from noticing a passage in a 
recent speech made in another place. The 
speaker (Mr. Canning) had observed that, 
“‘ after very nice experiments, he had given 
the balance of principle to trade, and 
the balance of price to the landed in- 
terest.” Never had he heard a phrase so 
foolish and absurd as this! The only way 
in which he could interpret this passage 
was, that its meaning to the trading in- 
terest was, ‘‘ We have beat the landed 
proprietors out of their strong hold—the 
ancient usages and laws of the country, 
established by their ancestors; and though 
we have given them on this occasion, the 
balance of price, yet that can be easily 
altered at any time.” If the landed in- 
terest ceded the balance of principle, they 
would give up all. But it was not true 
that the balance of price had been cast in 
favour of the landed interest. For every 
one shilling raised in the home market, 
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the foreign merchant gained an advance 
of 3s. This was 300 per cent: yet it 
was said, that the balance of price was 
cast in favour of the landed interest! He 
trusted that the House would be true to 
itself and to the country, and stand firm 
against an experiment which he believed, 
in his conscience, was calculated not only 
to level the landed interest of England 
with the dust, but in an entirely equal 
degree, the manufacturing classes. What 
could be done by the expected reduction 
in the price of corn? to what extent was 
it supposed it could be carried ? Sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, that corn 
could be bought 14s. a quarter lower than 
it was at present. This would be suth- 
cient to make to the landowners all the 
difference between wealth and almost beg- 
gary. He presumed that much more than 
this could not be anticipated. Now, what 
would the manufacturer gain by this re- 
duction? So far from gaining, he would 
lose—lose almost to his own destruction. 
Fourteen shillings was equal to three hun- 
dred and thirty-six half-pence. In_ the 
year there were three hundred and sixty- 
five days. Then, assuming that every 
man consumed one quarter of wheat in a 
year—which was perhaps about the fair 
caleulation—his gain by this reduction, 
which ruined the landlord, was not quite 
a half-penny a day. Now, did the House 
believe that if a manufacturer could be 
asked, whether he chose rather than his 
men should pay a half-penny a day more 
for their corn, or that the home trade 
should be knocked up, that he would hesi- 
tate a moment in his election, and agree 
to pay the higher price? He would know 
that there could be no comparison between 
the present state of things, and that to 
which he would be reduced. With this 
conviction, it was his earnest hope that 
the sense of the House would be taken on 
the present proposition; and that the 
result would be a determination to support 
the ancient policy of the country in pre- 
ference to entering into wild and ruinous 
experiments. But even if an experiment 
was resolved on, with reference to the 
bringing in of foreign corn—it was impos- 
sible that the present plan should be 
adopted, or that the House should act at 
all in the business of fixing a duty, without 
being informed as to the price of foreign 
grain. ‘To attempt to legislate upon this sub- 
ject,withoutregard either to the facts of what 
price at home would be sufficient to re- 
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munerate the farmer, or to the terms upon 
which corn—the article to be taxed— 
could be brought from abroad, secmed to 
him to be little less than entire mistake 
anderror. Heshould, therefore, sit down 
with moving, “‘ That a select committee be 
appointed, to inquire into the prices at 
which foreign corn can be shipped from 
different foreign ports; distinguishing the 
qualities of grain, and stating the quan- 
tity which might be supposed capable of 
being supplied for importation into this 
country.” 

Karl Bathurst said, he felt himself called 
upon, in the first instance, to allude to an 
observation, which he was sure must have 
escaped the noble earl in the hurry of 
speaking, and which he would himself re- 
gret having given utterance to. The ob- 
servation to which he alluded was, to the 
effect, that the propositions lately submit- 
ted to parliament, on the subject of the corn 
trade, had been forced upon his unfortunate 
colleague the earl of Liverpool, whilst he 
was lying on bed of sickness. He was 
at a loss to conceive what ground the 
noble earl had for such an assertion. 
Could the noble earl—could any indi- 
vidual in that House 
before Christmas his noble colleague gave 
notice, that certain measures on the sub- 





ject of the Corn-laws would be submitted 


to parliament by government immediately 
after the recess. 


recess, gave notice that he would himself 


bring forward those measures in that House, | 


although they would, at the same time, 
be submitted to the other House of Par- 
liament—an unusual course of proceeding, 
but one which his noble colleague adopted 
for the express purpose of showing that he 
took a deep interest in the measure—that it 
was the result of mature reflection, and 
that upon it he would stake his political 
character. Such being the case, he was 
sure the noble earl would, upon consider- 
ation, regret that he had made the as- 
sertion, that the measures in question had 


been forced upon his noble colleague , 


whilst he was on a bed of sickness—an 


assertion for which he must be permitted to . 


say there was not the slightest foundation. 
[The Earl of Lauderdale observed, across 
the table, that he had not stated the case 
so strongly as the noble earl put it]— 
Having said thus much, he would shortly 
advert to the subject before the House. 
The noble earl, in the course of his speech, 


have forgotten, that | 


Again, could it be for- | 
gotten, that his noble colleague, after the | 
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| had gone into a variety of calculations of 
the rate at which grain could be imported 
from different places, for the purpose of 
showing, that the protecting duty proposed 
in the measure lately submitted to par- 
liament by government, was not sufficient. 
_He did not intend to follow the noble 
‘earl through those topics, for this plain 
'reason—that he did not mean to oppose 
‘the motion which had been submitted to 
_ their lordships. The price at which grain 
could be imported from Riga, Dantsic, 
' Odessa, and other places, would be the 
subject of examination in the committee, 
which it was the object of the motion to 
‘appoint, and any discussion upon that 
point, at present, would be premature. 
| He would therefore postpone any observa- 
_tions upon that subject until the report of 
the committee should be placed upon the 
| table, and confine himself to saying a few 
| words with respect to the general principle 
| upon which the noble earl’s reasoning on 
the subject of the trade in corn proceeded. 
| The noble earl said, that the plan of gra- 
|duated duties was totally new. [Lord 
'Lauderdale said ‘No.”] He certainly 
‘understood the noble earl to say, that the 
|idea was new, and that in order to carry 
it into effect it was necessary to know the 
‘price at which grain could be brought 
‘from each of the various exporting ports. 
| The noble earl must be perfectly aware, that 
in the reign of Charles the 2nd that very 
principle of a graduated scale of duties 
| was established. At that time a duty was 
imposed upon the importation of corn up 
‘to the price of 55s.; and when that price 
was attained, a scale of duties was im- 
posed, gradually diminishing as the price 
increased. Upon that occasion no ex- 
amination was entered into, with respect 
to the price at which grain could be im- 
ported from the respective exporting 
ports. In 1776 a graduated scale of 
duties was imposed on the importation of 
grain, and then no previous examination, 
such as that which the noble earl declared 
to be necessary, took place. Before that 
bill passed, there had been no previous 
examination by a committee, of the price 
of grain in different ports of the con- 
'tinent. The principle upon which the 
‘plan proceeded was, that 17s. was a pro- 
tecting duty when grain was at a certain 
price. It ought to be recollected, that 
the bill of 1822 was that measure with 
which the petitioners professed themselves 
completely satisfied; and the prayer of 
2L2 
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the landed interest was, that there should 
be no alteration of it. It was material, 
then, to inquire how it gave that ample 
protection to the farmer which afforded 
such unqualified satisfaction. He need 
hardly state, that the higher the price of 
wheat, the greater was the encouragement 
for importation, supposing the ports open ; 
and that the design of the duty of 17s. 
was to limit and control that importation. 
If it were efficient for this object when 
wheat was at 70s., it must be still more 
sufficient when wheat was at 60s. ‘Then, 
what was that protection? When the 
price of grain was above 70s. and under 
30s., it might be imported at a duty of 
17s. for the first three months, and what- 
ever might be the market price during 
that interval. Supposing the market price 
during that period to be reduced to 50s., 
the ports would continue open notwith- 
standing, and the only protection to the 
farmer would be, that the duty would re- 
main 17s. over and above that market 
price of 50s. If, then, the foreign mer- 
chant, as the noble earl had asserted, 
could send wheat to England at 25s. per 
quarter, the duty of 17s. added would 
only make it 42s. per quarter, at a time 
when the market price of wheat was 50s., 
and the farmer was absolutely without pro- 
tection, from the redundancy of foreign 
grain poured into the country. Yet this 
was the law of which the petitioners were so 
fond, and in which they wished to have 
no alteration. The noble earl had ob- 
served upon the facility with which the 
price of grain might be raised, so as to 
allow of importation. So it might be; 
but let the House look at the operation of 
such a system under the old law of 1815. 
Under that statute there was no graduated 
scale: it was an absolute prohibition under 
80s. and unrestricted importation when 
that price had been attained. What was 
the protection then? If, on the average 
of the last three months, the price of wheat 
was 6d. below 80s. the ports continued 
closed, although it might happen that, for 
the last four weeks of that period, the 
quotation had been considerably above 
80s. The interest of the factors undoubt- 
edly was to raise the average, and of the 
farmer to keep it down, in order that the 
ports might be kept closed. If, on the 
average of three months, the quotation 
was 6d. above 80s. per quarter, the ports 
remained open ; although the market price 
ef grain for some time before the average 
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was struck, might have been far below it. 
He would not trouble the House with any 
further remarks at present, and should 
postpone what he might have to say on 
the importation price of grain until the re- 
port of the committee was upon the table. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, that persons 
would be induced to suppose, from the 
manner in which the noble earl who had 
just addressed their lordships had spoken 
of the existing corn laws, they had been 
framed by individuals whom he held in 
little consideration, whilst, in fact, they 
were the work of himself and of his col- 
leagues, and all the objections which he 
now urged against them had formerly been 
disregarded when forced upon his atten- 
tion. With respect to the new system 
proposed by ministers, he was of opinion 
that it would produce a ruinous effect 
upon agriculture. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied, that he 
had asserted, that the new measure respect- 
ing the corn trade had been forced upon 
lord Liverpool whilst he was on a bed of 
sickness. All that he had done was to 
contrast the conduct of certain persons in 
one situation, and in another ; and he left 
the House todraw what inference it pleased. 
That the noble earl had drawn the infer- 
ence which he had stated was not his 
fault. If, however, he had rashly com- 
mitted himself, he had nothing to do but 
to print his speech, according to a high 
example, and to leave out the objectionable 
passages. 

Lord Redesdale expressed his objection 
to the measure now in progress for altering 
the existing laws. 

The Earl of Roseberry approved of the 
motion which had been submitted by his 
noble friend, although, if its object had 
been a more extended inquiry, he would 
have opposed it ; because he thought the 
question, which was of vital importance, 
ought to be brought to a speedy settlement 
one way or another. If the new measures 
should be adopted, some alteration would, 
he thought, be necessary in the prices of 
barley and oats contained in the schedule 
on their lordships’ table; otherwise the 
greatest distress would be occasioned in 
that part of the kingdom with which he 
was connected, and, if he was rightly in- 
formed, in Ireland also. If the prices in 
the schedule with respect to barley were 
not modified, the result would be destruc- 
tive to agriculture in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, 
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Lord Bexley was desirous of contradict- 
ing the notion, that the new measures 
with regard to corn had been forced upon 
the noble earl at the head of the Treasury. 
He could take upon himself to declare, 


that it had been the perfect intention of 


that noble earl to propose the measures 
himself, and that they were founded on his 
own personal observation, and drawn up 
with great deliberation. At the same time, 
their lordships must be aware, that as the 
members of government were in constant 
communication with each other, it was 
almost impossible to state positively with 
whom any particular idea originated. He 
thought it was premature to discuss the 
subject at present, as it was possible the 
measure might come up from the other 
House in a very different shape from that 
in which it at present stood. When, how- 
ever, that measure should come properly 
before their lordships, he thought he should 
be able to satisfy them, that it was much 
more consonant with the wisdom and 
practice of their ancestors than the exist- 
ing law. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed. 





NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 8. 


Corn Laws.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day, for 
the House to resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee on the Corn Trade Acts. On the mo- 
tion, that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Lord Clive rose, and addressed the 
House to the following effect :—For a 
period of nearly twenty years he had had 
the honour of giving his general support to 
the measures introduced by some of the 
members of his majesty’s present govern- 
ment; but, of all the occasions upon which 
he had ever felt it his duty to dissent 
from them, he remembered none more 
important than that upon which the House 
was now called to go into a committee. 
He should take the liberty, at the very 
commencement of the address which he 
proposed to deliver to the House, to read 
to them, with their permission, a Resolu- 
tion, which would, in the shortest and 
clearest manner, express to them the senti- 
ments he entertained on the subject. This 
was a course of proceeding, he was fully 
aware, somewhat diffe: ut from that 
usually pursued by hon, gentlemen, who 
were accustomed to propound their Reso- 
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lutions at the end, and not in the begin- 
ning of speeches. He preferred, however, 
this mode of proceeding, and his resolu- 
tion was, in substance, this :— 

“‘ That it is necessary to give protection 
to the growers of British corn against the 
importation of corn the produce of coun- 
tries not cultivated by British subjects, 
nor liable to the payment of the same 
taxes, on a principle. similar to that esta- 
blished by the law of 1822, until grain 
shall have reached, in this country, the 
price of. (a price hereafter to be deter- 
mined), in order to enable the British 
agriculturist to make his accustomed pay- 
ments, and discharge his government and 
local taxes; to give to the consumer the 
prospect of a moderate price of grain 
during a number of years; and to Ireland 
and the Canadas a preference in respect of 
importation.” 

He hoped that the House would do him 
the favour to observe that, in this resolu- 
tion, he had carefully abstained from 
naming the specific price which it might 
be proper to assign with regard to the pro- 
tection of the British grower. In the view 
which he took of the subject, he owned 
that he considered it pretty immaterial 
what that duty might be stated at here- 
after; for he was satisfied that that was a 
matter which might be left, with far more 
advantage, to be ascertained by his majes- 
ty’s ministers, than by any hon. gentlemen 
not sitting on the same benches with them. 
In the mean time, his clear conviction was, 
that no adequate protection could possibly 
be given, under the system at present pro- 
posed, to the British farmer. Let them 
but have a fair field given them, and 
Englishmen, in every station of life, 
whether as farmers, or as occupying any 
other station, would always be found able 
to maintain themselves, and make good 
the ground upon which it was requisite 
they should stand. But the situation we 
were at present proposing to take, was one 
in which it was manifest that the British 
farmer had no chance of competing with 
others on equal ground. The result would 
be, not to place him in competition with 
the foreign farmer (against whom the 
government, by imposing a duty on his 
imported produce equal to the difference 
between the taxes on raising grain in 
foreign countries, and the taxes on its 
production in this, might, perhaps, protect 
him, and so enable him to compete with 
this foreign grower), but to place him in 
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competition with the greatest and most 

owerful rival in the world—the British 
capitalist. The British capitalist, under 
the system lately suggested for the adop- 
tion of parliament, would bring in, just in 
any quantities he might choose, foreign 
grain, when the duty of that commodity 
was low, and keep it in his warehouses, 
until some season at which that duty should 
attain a higher rate. He had heard, this 
very day, of a case in point. A person 
had made a large purchase of foreign 
wheat, at 21s. the quarter; freight upon 
this made it about 8s. more. Suppose 
that, between the present period, and the 
commencement of the next harvest, when 
grain, in the ordinary course of these mat- 
ters, would attam a higher rate of price 
than at other periods of the year, the price 
of British corn should reach that desig- 
nated in the Resolution now under con- 
sideration, of 60s. per quarter; for, with 
the right hon. the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he would take that as the medium 
price, and he would suppose the duty of 
20s., now suggested, in operation. Under 
these circumstances, the person alluded to 
would import his foreign wheat at 49s. the 
quarter. Now, this being so, it would be 
morally impossible for the British farmer 
to bring his own corn to market with the 
least possible chance of sale, against the 
competition of foreign grain, brought into 
it at so much lower a price than he could 
manage to raise it. He entreated the 
House to consider, what must be the con- 
sequence of placing the British grower in 
this predicament. If the farmer was 
unable to maintain himself during any 
long interval of time, the result of that 
inability would obviously be, that he must 
endeavour to save himself, by diminishing 
that produce for which he could not find 
a market. But this was not all. The 
further consequence must be, first or last, 
great suffering to the consumer. That 
the farmer must be the first sufferer, -he 
did not at all intend to dispute; but in 
the next instance, the suffering occa- 
sioned by the lowered price of corn, 
must fall on the consumer himself. 
But, as he hoped, before he sat down, to 
enforce this point upon the House in 
language much stronger than any which 
he could himself employ, he trusted the 
House would allow him to call their atten- 
tion to the state in which the agricultural 
interest of the kingdom now, in 1827, 
stood. For his own part, if he objected to 
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the principle of the proposed measure, he 
objected still more to the time at which it 
was brought forward. In 1815, the first 
experiment as to a change in the laws 
affecting the corn trade, was introduced. 
Subsequent to that experiment, there was 
effected a great alteration in the currency. 
In 1822, another experiment was made, 
accompanied by an avowal, on the part of 
a noble friend of his, now, unfortunately 
for the country, no more, that at some 
future time there would be effected a fur- 
ther alteration in those laws. But at the 
time that the late lord Londonderry made 
that declaration, he had obtained an enact- 
ment, that the currency of the country 
should remain on the same footing as it 
then stood, until the period at which the 
Bank charter would, by law, expire; 
namely, the year 1833. Now, what was 
our present state? In the course of last 
year, the government had made a great 
alteration m the currency; the result of 
which was to afflict and depress the agri- 
cultural interest, far more than the wildest 
speculations which, for two or three pre- 
ceding years, and about the same time, had 
been indulged in, to the great injury of our 
commercial prosperity. In the mean time, 
the effect of the measures to which he was 
alluding, had proved most fatal to the 
landed interest; and, though the beunty 
of Providence, had, some seasons before, 
given us one of the most extraordinary 
harvests ever known, those measures had 
prevented it from proving any great boon 
to the agriculturists. Besides, last year, 
\ the grain harvest yielded from cne-third to 
one-half less than that of the preceding 
year. Added to this, it should be remem- 
bered, that fodder, and winter stock of all 
descriptions, had fallen almost equally 
short; so that this year the farmer had not 
only realized that produce in grain, which 
he might have reasonably expected ; but 
he had been under the necessity of putting 
himself to a very great expense in order to 
keep up a sufficient supply of the winter 
stock necessary for the maintenance of his 
farm, or, in the alternative, to part with 
his farm at a heavy loss. ‘Two most unto- 
ward circumstances had, therefore, ope- 
rated, during the last year, on the agrti- 
cultural interest. One was—-the steps 
which had been taken in respect of the 
alteration of the currency; and the other, 
the deficiency of the corn crop, last year. 
—He now came to the third step; and 








how could the farmer be expected to make 
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his payments, under such a system as this 
third measure would introduce ? while he 
would, at the same time, be doing so in 
the assurance, that it would be followed 
up within twenty-two or twenty-three short 
months, by a still further alteration of the 
currency? If this measure was meant 
equally to affect all classes of the agricul- 
tural interest, it would not answer its in- 
tention; for, how differently must it ope- 
rate on two distinct descriptions of farmers, 
with whom it was his fortune—his pro- 
perty lying in very different parts of this 
country—to have been connected. His 
own property was laid down nearly as 
much in grass as in grain. In the more 
distant counties the lands were appro- 
priated principally to grain; nearer to the 
metropolis the reverse was the case; and, 
upon properties of many hundreds of acres, 
there would be frequently found on each 
not more than thirty acres of grain; so 
that the proportion of grain would, in those 
instances, be not more than one-tenth as 
to the grass. Honourable gentlemen might 
judge from this, how materially different 
the effect of such a measure as that pro- 
posed would be, upon the produce of a 
farm taken altogether as a grain farm, and 
the produce of lands comprising, in fact, 
altogether, agrass farm.—The House would 
now permit him to direct their attention to 
the present condition of the kingdom, so 
far as the growth of corn this season might 
be concerned. He believed he was correct 
in stating, that probably a greater breadth 
of wheat had been sown last autumn in 
this country, than had been sown here 
during a considerable number of years. 
A great additional quantity of land 
had been generally reserved for this pur- 
pose, with a view to remedy the deficiency 
of last year. If we should have a good 
harvest this year, the produce would, in all 
probability, prove far greater as to quan- 
tity than the produce of any former year, 
for a long time past. At the present 
moment, it was generally understood, that 
between seven hundred thousand and eight 
hundred thousand quarters of foreign grain 
were lying in warehouse; and he believed 
he did not exaggerate in stating, that be- 
tween this time and the next harvest there 
would be from three hundred thousand to 
four hundred thousand quarters more im- 
ported into Great Britam. Add to this 
the probable produce of such a greatly in- 
creased breadth as had been sown last 
Season at home, and it would be easily 
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computed how vast a supply there would 
be ready for the market. He would be 
glad, then, to know, what chance of pro- 
tection the British farmer would have 
against the foreign grower, under this state 
of things? The farmer, at all times, stood 
in a peculiar, and a very singular situation. 
If he failed at one season, he would scarcely 
recover himself at another. The merchant, 
on the contrary, had a chance of recover- 
ing himself from the losses he might ex- 
perience in one or two unfortunate years, 
by the successful results of a third. But 
very different was the case with the farmer, 
and, more especially, under a system like 
that now proposed to be introduced ; for 
he could have only, at the best of times, 
a certain price for his produce; and, 
should ever the price of grain in the 
market exceed that stipulated sum, im- 
portation would immediately take place, 
and he must be exposed to the competition 
of immense stores of corn, raised at an 
expense infinitely short of that which he 
would be liable to, in growing the same 
quantity of grain. To him (lord Clive) it 
appeared impossible, but that, under the 
measures and the scale of duty now pro- 
posed to be adopted by his majesty’s 
government, the British farmer must, in a 
limited number of years, be reduced to 
beggary. When the resolution in ques- 
tion was brought ir, he had hoped that 
ministers would have accompanied it with 
some measure of protection to our own 
agriculturists; and such a protection, he 
could not help saying, they were, upon 
every principle, fairly entitled to. The 
result of the proposal, if it should be car- 
ried, would be to place in the hands of the 
government somewhere about 1,000,0002. 
per annum; for, supposing the importa- 
tion of foreign grain was annually about 
one million quarters, this would be the 
product of a twenty shillmgs duty per 
quarter on the importation. With the 
prospect of so much benefit, then, to arise 
from the measure suggested, some little 
attention should have been, at the same 
time, paid to the case of the agriculturists, 
who were so much the sufferers; and this 
kind of relief might have been afforded, by 
the repeal of one or more of the taxes 
pressing most heavily on that interest 
{hear, hear.] If any such intention were 
entertained by government, surely it would 
be a boon perfectly well received by hon. 
gentlemen in that House, and very grate- 
ful, at tne same time, to the agriculturists, 
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to have the duty on foreign wool reim- 
posed. Some bounty, again, might be 
given to the grower of British corn, in pro- 
portion to the increased produce he should 
be able to raise—an assistance and a 
stimulus which might, perhaps, be found to 
go very far in enabling him to compete 
with the foreign grower. In point of fact, 
it was at present admitted, on all hands, 
that the British farmer would require pro- 
tection; and to show how little even 
such a bounty would compensate him for 
the loss he must suffer by the competition 
of his growth with foreign produce, it was 
sufficient to say, that a long course of 
years must elapse, however much he might 
increase the amount, or lessen the expense 
of his own production, before he could dis- 
pose of his grain in any other market. 
—Having said thus much, he could only 
again take the liberty of urging on his hon. 
friends on the bench below him, the pro- 
priety of not further pressing the resolution 
they had introduced, until they had taken 
some steps for placing the currency of the 
country on a sure and permanent footing 
{hear, hear]. They might be assured, that 
the alterations which took place in that 
currency last year would even now lead to 
far more extensive and mischievous results, 
than any which had yet manifested them- 
selves. If it were retained on its present 
footing, those mischiefs must go on in- 
creasing: if it were placed on a permanent 
and stable footing, the existing injuries to 
the home-grower of corn could not but be 
lessened. Having troubled the House to 
this extent, he would not now further 
trespass on their time, than to read a 
passage or two from a Letter on the subject 
of the Corn Laws, addressed to the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade, 
which had lately been put into his hands, 
and which expressed the sentiments he 
entertained on this most important subject 
in a manner so much better than he 
could command, that he could really only 
regret they had not emanated from him- 
self. He should have been proud to have 
originated them; and they certainly 
reflected the highest credit on their writer. 
He had been told, indeed, that in this 
letter (it was a printed one), some charges 
had been very unworthily and very unjustly 
made against a most distinguished member 
of the House. He could only say, he was 


most sorry, if any thing like obloquy had 
really been attempted to be cast by this 
writer, on any hon, gentleman who was a 
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member of his majesty’s government, he 
would, however, proceed to read the fol- 
lowing passages : 

‘«« But even in peace the habitual de- 
pendence on foreign supply is dangerous. 
We place the subsistence of our own po- 
pulation not only at the mercy of foreign 
powers, but also on their bemg able to 
spare as much corn as we may want to 
buy. Suppose, as it frequently happens, 
the harvest in the same year to be a short 
one, not only in this country, but in the 
foreign countries from which we are fed— 
what follows? The habitually exporting 
country, France for instance, stops the 
export of its corn, and feeds its people 
without any great pressure. The habitually 
importing country, England, which, even 
in a good season, has hitherto depended 
on the aid of foreign corn, deprived of 
that aid, in a year of scarcity, is driven to 
distress bordering upon famine. There is, 
therefore, no effectual security, either in 
peace or war, against the frequent return 
of scarcity approaching to starvation (such 
as of late years we have so frequently ex- 
perienced), but in our maintaining our- 
selves habitually independent of foreign 
supply. Let the bread we eat be the pro- 
duce of corn grown among ourselves, and, 
for one, I care not how cheap it is; the 
cheaper the better. It is cheap now, and 
I rejoice at it, because it is altogether 
owing to a sufficiency of corn of our own 
growth. But, in order to msure a con- 
tinuance of that cheapness and that suffi- 
ciency, we must insure to our own growers 
that protection against foreign import 
which has produced these blessings, and 
by which alone they can be permanently 
maintained,” 

A little further on, the writer proceeded 
to say— 

“ During upwards of one hundred years, 
up to the year 1765, the import of foreign 
corn was restrained by very high duties. 
What was the state of the country during 
those one hundred years? That in ordi- 
nary seasons our own growth supplied a 
stock of corn fully ample for our own 
consumption; that in abundant seasons 
we had some to spare, which we exported ; 
that in bad seasons we felt no want, and 
were under no apprehension; that the 
price of corn seldom varied more than a 
few shillings per quarter; that we had no 
years of inordinate grain to the farmer, 
and of starvation to the consumer; that 
prices, instead of rising from year to year, 
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were gradually diminishing; so that at 
the end of this long period of a century, 
during which we never imported foreign 
corn, they were actually one-fifth lower 
than at the beginning of it. Would to 
God that we had continued in this salu- 
tary system! But in 1765 it was most 
unfortunately abandoned. What has been 
the result? Precisely the reverse of the 
former system. Instead of a steady supply, 
afforded at steady and moderate prices, 
we have witnessed frequent and alarming 
scarcities. Every year our dependence on 
foreign supply was increasing, till the war 
came, and, by interrupting that supply, 
greatly aggravated all our evils; for a 
country which depends on enemies or 
rivals for the food of its people, is never 
safe in war.” 

Now, all he asked of the House was 
protection, amounting to a prohibition. 
He considered such a protection neces- 
sary. At what precise price it might be 
provided, he left the legislature to deter- 
mine; but he qualified his demand, by 
supposing, that it should be a protecting 
duty, amounting to a prohibition, con- 
tinued, say, for two years; during which 
interval, the government might repeal 
taxes, at present bearing on the agricul- 
tural interest, to such an amount as should 
enable them to raise their corn at a much 
less expensive rate, so as to give them 
some chance of competing with the foreign 
grower. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull commenced with 
an expression of the great reluctance that 
hefelt in opposing any measure coming from 
those with whom he generally concurred in 
opinion, and with whom he was in the habit 
of acting. It gave him real pain to ex- 
press his dissent from the plan now brought 
forward, which the right hon. Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs told the House was 
the plan of the noble lord at the head of 
the government ; but which he could not 
have believed, if he had not reccived the 
assurance of the right hon. gentleman 
that it was so. He owned he was sur- 
prised at the measure coming from such 
a source, He said this with great respect 
for the noble earl, of whose services the 
country, by an afflicting dispensation of 
Providence, was now unfortunately de- 
prived. ‘To that noble earl he was desirous 
of paying the tribute of his approbation, 
for his long, and eminent, and laborious 
services, and of his admiration for his 
many eminent virtues. Belore he pro- 
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ceeded to notice the measure now before 
the House, he would notice a petition 
which had been presented by the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, praying that 
the principle of free trade, which had 
been introduced into our commercial sys- 
tem, should be extended to the article of 
grain. Now, he was desirous of strongly 
entering his protest against the application 
of this ‘principle to the trade in corn; 
convinced as he was that it could not be 
applied to that trade, without entailing on 
this country the greatest and most irrepa- 
rable mischief. He owned he was at a 
loss to conceive what there was in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, that 
required the bringing forward this mea- 
sure now more than at any former period ; 
and the changing that system on which 
we had hitherto acted, and which was the 
one which the fair protection of the agri- 
cultural interest rendered requisite. The 
present introduction of sucha measure was 
the less required, as, in all the late changes 
with respect to wool, iron, timber, and 
other produce of the earth, the agricul- 
tural interest was greatly aggrieved. The 
hon. baronet next proceeded to advert to 
a Letter of the right hon. President of 
the Board of Trade, written to his consti- 
tuents in 1814, which contained an ap- 
proval of the system, which, in his opinion, 
was the sound one for this country to 
adopt, but which was quite at variance 
with the resolutions on which the pre- 
sent bill was to be formed. The hon. 
baronet said, it was his opinion—an opi- 
nion in which he was supported by emi- 
nent authority—that this country ought 
to depend for its supply of grain on the 
soil of the united kingdom. -In this opi- 
nion he was supported by the authority of 
lord Liverpool, from whom this measure 
was said to emanate, and by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In a speech of lord Liverpool, at the time 
of the alteration in 1815, this passage oc- 
curred :—‘ The general principle, suppos- 
ing all nations, or at least the most con- 
siderable nations, to act upon it was, that 
in these eases, the legislature ought not 
to interfere, but leave every thing to find 
its own level. In such a state of the 
world, it was perfectly clear, that every 
nation ought to be left to prosecute, with- 
out interference, that particular species of 
industry for which, by its nature and con- 
dition, it was in all respects best adapted. 
if that were to be adopted by all the con- 
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siderable nations of the world, there 
would be no doubt but it was the 
system which all must consider as the 
most proper and desirable. But, unfor- 
tunately, the period was not yet arrived, 
when nations would have the wisdom to 
act upon any such system, It was unne- 
cessary for him to tell their lordships, 
that the actual state of the world was 
very different from what it must be, be- 
fore any nation in particular would with 
safety rely upon such a line of policy. 
Then, if such a system could not be pur- 
sued, when considered in connection with 
the regulations adopted by the several 
nations of the world, ought the principle 
to be acted upon by any individual nation 
having regard to the different description 
of industry presented within its own 
limits? That was a more doubtful ques- 
tion. But this at least was clear, that no 
nation could so far act upon it without 
exceptions.” The hon. baronet proceeded 
to read a passage further on, in which the 
noble earl stated, that “if their lordships 
were now to begin a new system, the course 
of legislation would, in all probability, be 
materially different; but these statutes 
had been long acted upon, and the con- 
dition of the country had, in a great de- 
gree, adapted itself to the system. What- 
ever might be their opinion of these mea- 
sures, if they had been for the first time 
proposed, they must now take them as 
they stood, and legislate with a proper 
regard to the existing system considered 
in all its bearings and relations.” The 
hon. baronet contended, that the applica- 
tion of these observations of the noble 
earl was the encouragement that it was 
necessary to give the agricultural interest, 
and which it had been the generous policy 
of the legislature to extend to it. He now 
came to the opinion which his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had pronounced at nearly the same period, 
and on the same subject, in that House. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, “ He 
did not believe an import duty would be 
preferable to a prohibitory price.” This 
was the opinion which he also held; and 
he hoped to hear from his right hon. 
friend the grounds upon which he had 
changed, if he had changed, that opinion. 
No man would listen to those reasons with 
more courtesy than himself; but until he 
heard them, his right hon. friend must 
allow him to say, he thought the principle 
which had been laid down by him in 1815 
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was the true one, and he should oppose 
every other. In another speech of his 
right hon. friend, delivered on the 11th of 
February 1815, he had said, ‘ In looking 
to the principles which should guide their 
decision, the House ought to recollect 
that they were not now in the situation of 
arguing for the first time, whether they 
should act on the principle of restriction 
or not; for not only on the subject of corn, 
but on all the great branches of trade in 
this country, they had, from time imme- 
morial, proceeded on a system of restric- 
tion, and therefore he contended they 
were not now, for the first time, to inquire 
whether they were to act upon this prin- 
ciple or not. The question had been 
acted on for a long period, and he could 
not depart from it without encountering a 
frightful revulsion which it would be 
dreadful to combat. It was not, there- 
fore, a question between restriction and 
non-restriction, but how they were to 
apply principles that had been long called 
into action, to the existing circumstances 
of the country?” His right hon. friend 
added, a little further on, that “It was 
quite impossible for us safely to rely on a 
foreign import. If we did, the necessary 
effect would be a diminution of our own 
produce, which would become more and 
more extensive every year, and conse- 
quently call for a greater annual supply 
from foreign countries—a supply which 
must progressively increase as the agricul- 
ture of the kingdom became less encou- 
raged, and that when the fatal moment 
arrived, the system of foreign supply 
would be completely illusory.” In a de- 
bate on the same subject, the right hon. 
the president of the Board of Trade, in 
answering an objection of an hon. mem- 
ber who had asked, why not put other 
countries on the same condition with re- 
spect to ourselves that Ireland was? had 
said “* He would tell the hon. gentleman 
why that experiment would not do. _ Ire- 
land was under our control, and other 
countries were not; besides, did not Ire- 
land receive our manufactures in return, 
and were we quite sure that other coun- 
tries would do so?” This had been the 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman in 
1815, At a subsequent period, when 
the question of allowing the importation 
of wool and iron was discussed, and the 
effect of a large importation of those arti- 
cles taking place was anticipated, the right 
hon, gentleman very judiciously objected 
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to extending it, and said he would wait to 
see how the experiment succeeded, so 
that if any danger should ensue, a remedy 
might be promptly applied. Now, it was 
because he was satisfied the measure 
before the House was merely trying an 
experiment, that he paused upon it; and, 
before he could agree to it, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. gentleman 
had any security to offer in the event of 
its failure [a laugh]. He did not mean 
to disturb the gravity of the House by an 
allusion to securities, but he expressed his 
decided opinion, that the agricultural in- 
terest ought to be protected by means of a 
prohibition, if it should become necessary, 
against the possibility of a danger which 
he thought was too likely to accrue. He 
was firmly of opinion that no satisfaction 
would ultimately result to the country 
from the system of legislation which minis- 
ters had proposed. Could the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer undertake 
to say what would be the price of corn in 
any given quarter at any given period, and 
what would be the rate of freight? When 
the case of the shipping interest came to 
be brought under the notice of that House, 
he could not believe that some relief and 
protection would not be given; and, in 
that event, would not the rate of freight 
undergo a change? He should like to 
know, too, if any alteration in the ware- 
housing system were contemplated. He 
should like to see, he confessed, the change 
in the ancient laws of the kingdom in this 
respect, conducted upon the same princi- 
ple of gradual change and amendment, 
which was evinced in the mighty improve- 
ment in progress upon the criminal laws. 
The manner in which that change was 
effected, recommended the change itself 
to the unanimous approbation of the 
country, and the individual who effected 
it to general applause. Nothing would 
be more grateful to the landed interest, 
than an alteration in the laws relating to 
corn, conducted in the same spirit. But 
the present plan he conceived to be an 
inconsiderate application of a sound prin- 
ciple, to a state of things in the highest 
degree artificial. AJthough government 
did not wish to do harm, the consequences 
of a wrong step would not be the less 
severe. He earnestly hoped that the 
country gentlemen would stand forward, 
and check the progress of an experiment, 
which threatened to do violence to the 
best interests of the country. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he thought that the place which he filled 
as a minister of the Crown, and the 
situation in which he stood with respect 
to the question of the Corn-laws, made it 
incumbent upon him to reply to some of 
the observations which he had _ heard, 
both from the noble lord behind him and 
the hon. baronet who had just sat down, 
whose direct appeak to his opinion 
rendered that reply the more necessary, 
because he felt that it was his lot to have 
been the original proposer of a plan, 
founded on the question of the Corn-laws, 
though different from that which was 
now about to be considered. He owed it 
to his own character, and to the honour of 
those in conjunction with whom he acted, 
to express his cordial and unequivocal 
concurrence in the wisdom and policy of 
the proposed resolutions which he had now 
the great and peculiar satisfaction to sup- 
port. He had no false delicacy to plead, 
for he confessed he felt no shame to admit, 
that his opinion with respect to this ques- 
tion was different now from what it had 
been. Where, then, was the justice of 
charging him with acting inconsistently, 
because he now, from conviction, sup- 
ported a different view of the question 
from that which he had formerly enter- 
tained? At the time to which the hon. 
baronet had referred, he held a difierent 
situation in his majesty’s government to 
that which he had now the honour to fill. 
At that time he was not one of his majesty’s 
advisers, as he was now, and therefore he 
was so far released from the responsibility 
of his acts. Besides, he remembered 
distinctly to have said, when he proposed 
the measure, that it was net merely a 
choice of difficulties, but a choice of evils. 
He matured and prepared that measure it 
was true; but if he now supported a plan 
which, on further consideration, he con- 
ceived to be more efficient and beneficial, 
where, he would ask, was the mighty in- 
consistency with which the hon. baronet 
thought proper to accuse him? Noman, 


he contended, was fit to be a minister of 


the Crown who was not prepared, upon 
questions of this nature, involving not any 
individual or particular interests, but the 
welfare of the country at large, to adopt 
that plan which reason, experience, and 
conviction pointed out to be the best. 
Without reference, therefore, to the part 
which he had formerly taken, he now 
most cordially joined his right hon. col- 
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leagues, in proposing the resolutions 
that were before the House. His right 
hon. friend, the President of the Board 
of Trade, had been referred to by the 
hon. baronet, as the person on whom the 
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odium of framing the ori¢inal measure of 
< 5 


1814 should fall. But he should be 
ashamed of himself and of that right 
hon. colleague, if he were calmly and 
silently to look on without refuting such 
an assertion, and taking upon himself a 
full share of whatever odium belonged to 
that measure. If he were hbase enough to 
let his right hon. friend be sacrificed, in 
order to shield himself he should deserve 


the indignation of all honourable men, of 


whatever class or party. But the truth 
was, that as to that free trade, the prin- 
ciples of which his right hon. friend had 
so well and so usefully supported—which 
was the horrid phantom that disturbed 
the mind of the hon. baronet, and raised 
those gloomy apprehensions with which 
his speech was tinctured—and which in 
the estimation of some hon. gentlemen, 
was as great a bugbear as the Pope him- 
self —if any individual member of his 
majesty’s government was liable to the 
censure of the hon. baronet, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was that individual 
member. When, therefore, his right hon. 
friend was charged with that of which he 
was not guilty, it was the duty of him on 
whom blame should fall, if any were due, 
to avow openly the part which he had 
taken. But, neither himself nor his right 
hon. friend could with justice be charged 
with inconsistency, with regard to this 
question, or with neglecting its true in- 
terests. He (the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) held the office of President of the 
Board of Trade before his right hon. friend 
was appointed to that situation; and from 
the first moment of his appointment, he 
never ceased to apply himself to the con- 
sideration of the subject on which the pre- 
sent resolutions were founded. Those who 
knew his right hon. friend, knew also that 
his time and talents were devoted to the 
same ends. When, therefore, the hon. 
baronet lauded the prudence and caution 
of his right hon. friend and colleague, 
whose exertions to simplify and consoli- 
date the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country had met with such deserved ap- 
plause, it was not, he conceived, altoge- 
ther fair, in the same breath, to accuse 
him (the chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
his right hon. friend, of precipitance and 
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imprudence. The hon. member for Kent, 
and all those out of doors who felt and 
thought as he did with reference to this 
question, were guilty of gross ignorance, 
or rather, he should say, of gross misap- 
prehension, They seemed to think that 
the resolutions now proposed were, in ef- 
fect, a material alteration of the laws re- 
lating to corn; but he would venture to 
say that he could prove to the satisfaction 
of even the hon. baronet himself, or of any 
one else espousing the same opinions, 
that what was called innovation was no- 
thing more than an endeavour to bring 
back this country to the state which 
she enjoyed before that revolution which 
turned every thing topsy-turvy, [hear, 
hear, and laughter.] He hoped the House 
would not be swayed by the opinion of his 
noble friend (lord Clive), who said that 
he was not only against the measure, 
but against hearing it discussed. His 
noble friend, after a speech in opposition 
to the measure, concluded by declaring 
that he would not go into it at all. 
Now, it did appear most extraordinary, 
that any man should get up and declare 
himself to that effect, and thus, as it were, 
shut the door to inquiry at once. His no- 
ble friend had given a history of the corn 
measure of 1815; and he too would give 
his history, or at least his version, of the 
same measure. In the year 1815, when 80s. 
was first fixed as the importation price of 
corn, he always contended that the effect 
of that law could not, in point of fact, 
have the effect of ever raising the price of 
corn to 80s. It so happened, however, 
that the harvests of the years 1816 and 
1817 were unusually bad and unproductive. 
The effect of which was, that the law of 
1815, sanctioning the admission of foreign 
corn at 80s., came into operation. The 
next year, however, the summer having 
proved exceedingly fine and favourable to 
the harvest, the price of corn fell as rapidly 
as it had before risen. ‘The consequence 
was, that the farmers were frightened out 
of their w its, and predicted, as they often 
did predict, that their total ruin was at 
hand. The praiseworthy plan of lowering 
rent, which had since been so beneficially 
adopted throughout the country, had not 
then been acted upon, and consequently 
the farmers and the landed interest gene- 
rally were seriously alarmed. They thought 
it right to place their affairs in the hands 
of a committee of their own body, and 
this agricultural parliament, at the head 
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of which was Mr. Webb Hall, sat in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that very 
House, gravely deliberating and issuing 
their manifestoes throughout the country, 
calling upon the landed interest to join 
with them in objecting to the law of 1815, 
and to implore the House to do—what ? 
not to revoke that law with which they 
were lately so well satisfied. No such 
thing; for soon the table of the House 
was filled with at least five hundred peti- 


tions, objecting with all the strength of 


language to that very law, the principles 
of which the landed interest now told us 
ought not to be touched. Was he, then, the 
only party to whom the charge of inconsis- 
tency would attach? Surely those who 
yielded to those manifestoes, petitioning 
against that for which they now prayed, were 
at least as liable to the charge of inconsis- 
tency as he was. Be this, however, as it 
might, in the year 1819, the hon. member 
for Wareham had asked him if it was the 
intention of government to propose any al- 


teration of the Corn-laws, in the session of 


parliament which wasthen approaching; he 
answered that there was no such intention. 
The next year the hon. member for Surrey. 
(Mr. H. Sumner) proposed a committee ; 
and for what purpose was that committee 
proposed? The object was to alter the 
law of 1815, founded, on the extraordinary 
principles of an extraordinary man, Mr, 
Webb Hall. He (the chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had opposed the formation 
of that committee but he had been de- 
feated; the motion of the hon. member 
for Surrey was carried, and a commit-. 
tee was appointed ; but nothing resulted 
from their deliberations excepting a law to 
alter the system of averages. In 1821, 
it was well known that the agricultural 
interest experienced great distress. On 
the representations of the landed proprie- 
tors, government felt it their duty to ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of taking the 
Corn-laws into consideration. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, con- 
sisting of members of that House; and 
the result of their deliberations was an ex- 
tremely elaborate and ably-executed re- 


port, in which the principle of the law of 


1815 was condemned zn toto. In the fol- 
lowing year another committee was ap- 
pointed, who adopted the opinion of that 
of the year preceding, although nothing 
resulted from that circumstance ; he, (the 
chancellor of the Exchequer) wished to 
see the principles of the report of 1821, 
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carried into cflect, although he had 
no hand in framing it. But, had nothing 
been done by his majesty’s ministers to 
meet the wishes of the landed interest ? 
Had no change been effected in the cur- 
rency of the country? Surely a most 
material change had taken place in that 
particular; and that very change in the 
currency was another strong reason for a 
change in the Corn-laws. Had nothing 
been “done, he would ask, to lessen the 
taxes, and thereby to relieve the landed 
interest, and the country generally? Had 
not his majesty’s ministers been steadily 
occupied, since the year 1821], in reducing 
the taxes ; and what had been the result ? 
Twelve millions of taxes had been repealed 
since that period [cheers]. Whatever 
difficulties, therefore, the farmer suffered 
from the effect of the taxes, those diffi- 
culties were less by so much than they 
were before the year 1821; but the noble 
lord who now complained that we had 
taken no steps towards this change, and 
who resolved to oppose any change in the 
Corn-laws, until a reduction of taxes took 
place, at the very moment that he stated 
this, terminated his complaint by pro- 
posing a tax—the re-imposition of the 
duty on wool. Now, if there was a single 
point on which almost the whole country 
was absolutely and undoubtedly in error, 
it was on this of wool. He had read a 
great number of petitions on the subject ; 
and, among them, one from the county in 
which he had the honour of living, upon 
this subject, in which sagacious remarks 
were made upon the ‘wisdom of our 
ancestors,” who always protected the 
trade of wool. Now where did the 
“wisdom of our ancestors” begin? The 
“wisdom of our ancestors” was exactly 
eight years old. The high duty on wool 
was imposed for the first time in 1819; 
not for the protection of the farmer, but 
as a matter of finance. It was then raised 
from one penny to six pence the pound ; 
and on the condition that it was not to 
be a permanent tax. Here, then, was 
the ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors,’ a fine 
grown baby, eight years old! [a laugh.] 
If he were to run through all the topics 
adverted to by his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Kent, he was afraid he should 
never end. But if he was at dinner with 
him, where he assured him he would 
much rather be than where they now 
were, he would like to ask him a few 
questions about these duties—what was 
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their amount—when they were imposed, 
and when altered? If his hon. friend said 
he did not know, his argument would 
then go for little. But, if he ‘answered 
otherwise, then he would ask, were they so 
sacred, that we could not bring them back to 
what they had originally been ¢ One other 
topic he would advert to ; namely the tim- 
ber duty. This duty was not laid on till 
1809.—The Baltic was then closed against 
us, and the duty was imposed for the pro- | 
tection of our colonies ; but it was limited | 
to the duration of the war. In 1822, | 
this duty was diminished. How? By rash | 
precipitation on the part of a government | 
full of all sorts of schemes and changes, | 
and projects? No such thing. By a' 
committee, which, after much investiga- | 
tion, and after having examined a great | 
mass of evidence, recommended the fear- | 
ful and wonderful alteration which appear- 
ed to have so alarmed the nerves of his 
hon. friend, the member for Kent. He 
had discussed the subject more at length 
than he had at first proposed to do; and 
perhaps than it was necessary to do; but | 
really the motives of his majesty’s mi- | 
nisters, with reference to this question, | 
had been so misrepresented, both in that | 
and in the other House of Parliament, | 
and also out of doors, by persons who 

wrote and spoke with the most mistaken | 
views, that he did not think it would be a | 
waste of time if he craved the indulgence 
of the House, in order to show the grounds 
on which his majesty’s government had 
heretofore acted upon this subject, and 
were now proceeding to legislate. His 
noble friend had built a strong argument 
on the necessity of giving protection to 
the landed interest. Why, who ever dis- 
puted that that interest should not be 
protected? The thing was in itself so 
rational, so self-evident, that the noble 
lord had little occasion to press his argu- 
ments in that particular. ‘To be sure, the 
agricultural must be. protected, for the 
benefit of those several interests with 
which that great body was inseparably 
connected. And, what were the means 
to effect that object? The only question 
was this—whether the object was to be 
effected by a protecting duty or a positive 
law, prohibiting corn altogether. Now he 
thought the hon. and learned member for 
Winchelsea had, on a former night, clearly 
proved that a duty, proceeding on an as- 
cending scale, must necessarily come to 








some point which amounted to a pro- 
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hibition. But, what was the evil of the 
other system? When corn came to the 
importation price, after a calculation made 
four times a year, the ports were thrown 
open, and the speculators in this article 
poured in all the com they could, from 
every quarter of the world; not in refer- 
ence to the demand, or the certainty of 
the market, but hecause the time for im- 
portation was limited, and, if they did 
not take advantage of that moment, and 
import all at once, they might not have 
the same opportunity for ten years again. 
This was most injurious to the agricul- 
turists ; and the change from such a sys- 
tem must be for their advantage. And 
what was he himself but an agriculturist ? 
Was it not from the land that he derived 
his income? Were it not for the land, 
he and his connections would be nothing 
in the country. Was he foolish enough 
to cut his own throat, by advising mea- 
sures which he knew would end in the 
ruin of the landed proprietors. He felt 
satisfied that the measure proposed by his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, would ultimately prove ,beneficial 
to all classes, and that great public good 
would arise from them. ‘To hear hon. 
gentlemen talk of the Corn-law of 1815, 
which they hugged to their bosom with 
all the fatuity of misplaced affection, was 
really ridiculous. One would think that 
in this law was locked up all the good 
things for which the farmers had sighed 
for so long a period. No man who knew 
any thing of a county statistics but must 
know that this country had been in a gra- 
dual state of improvement ever since the 
Revolution down to the year 1815. He 
did not mean to say that every thing con- 
nected with agriculture was flourishing at 
present; but, deducting the occasional 
misfortunes that now and then visited the 
farmers, his assertion would be found to 
be correct. Was it then, too much to 
say, that his majesty’s ministers were in- 
novators? Were they not resorting back 
again to that system which had proved so 
generally beneficial to the country? The 
hon. member for Kent had stated, that 
year after year petitions had been present- 
ed to the House on the subject of the 
Corn-laws. It was quite true; the table 
of the House literally groaned beneath the 
weight of the prayers of divers petitions. 
Some prayed for a total abolition of the 
Corn-laws ; other petitioners prayed that 
the House would not interfere in the sub- 
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ject at all; while a third class of petition- 
ers, and by far the most reasonable of the 
three, prayed that parliament, in legis- 
lating on the subject, would consider the 
interests of all classes of the people, with- 
out reference to any particular body. To 
this latter class of petitioners, he confessed 
he felt the best inclined; for they had 
reason, sound sense, and the true policy 
of the country with them. Ministers 
would not be performing their duty to the 
country, if they did not endeavour to do 
something which might be for the advan- 
tage of all parties; though in doing so, it 
might be impossible for them to satisfy 
both sides. The hon. member for Kent 
objected to the proposed measure on 
another ground—that the time had not 
yet arrived for it; that before such a 
measure could be fairly introduced, it 
would be necessary to introduce another 
measure; namely that of settling the cur- 
rency. Why, that had been already done. 
He kad an impression something stronger 
than a dream, that a measure had been 
introduced on this subject by his right 
hon. friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in 1819, to arrange 
the currency until 1823, and from thence 
to 1827; and, though some deviation 
from the rules then laid down was made 
in 1822, measures were taken last year to 
remedy that deviation, and to accelerate 
the period for the withdrawing of the one- 
pound notes. Was not this an arrange- 
ment respecting the currency? He did 
not know what more was to be done. 
But he strongly suspected, when he heard 
these frequent remarks about settling the 
currency, that there was something more 
meant than was distinctly avowed. He 
suspected that by this settling of the cur- 
rency was meant an alteration of the 
standard. This notion he had seen dis- 
tinctly avowed in some pamphlets which 
had been published on the subject. It 
was there laid down, that nothing could 
be fairly done with respect to the Corn- 
laws unless there was an alteration of the 
standard, or as it was otherwise termed, an 
“equitable adjustment.” For his own 
part, however, he could make neither head 
nor tail of what the terms meant; but if 
they meant an alteration in the standard, 
he decidedly protested against it; and he 
trusted he should never be found so far 
forgetful of his duty as to consent to it. 
If they were to wait for an alteration in 
the Corn-laws until such a measure was 
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adopted, he hoped to od they would have 
to wait a long time; for he trusted that 
government would never consent to it. 
His hon. friend, the member for Kent, had 
expressed his anxiety to have a regulation, 
by which the price of corn might be kept 
steady, and by which something like a 
certain price should be kept up. Now, 
this was exactly the advantage which 
would follow from the proposed alteration 
—an advantage which he was prepared to 
contend did not exist under the present 
system. Were not the fluctuations of 
price under this system notorious? Since 
the passing of the bill in 1815, they had 
had the price at one time 112s., and at 
another it was as low as 38s. What could 
be more uncertain than a price varying at 
this rate? It was impossible to guard 
against such variations, under the law as 
it now stood ; or under any system depend- 
ing so much as that did on the uncertainty 
of the seasons. In the plan proposed, it 
was endeavoured, by regulating the scale 
of duties, which would ascend and descend 
from week to week, according to the fall 
or rise of prices in the home market, to 
prevent those sudden fluctuations which 
must result from suddenly opening the 
ports in a period of scarcity, or by keeping 
them closed for a certain period after the 
price had become high. No man under 
the new plan would be obliged, by the 
sudden change in the market, to bring 
his corn all at once for sale. He could 
wait from one week to another; because 
he would fee! secured against any sudden 
change to any great extent. If, then, any 
plai could prevent uncertainty or fluctua- 
tions with respect to price, that which was 
now proposed would do it ; while nothing 
could be more uncertain or unsteady, than 
the price under the system now in exist- 
ence.—But then they were told, that this 
new plan would have the effect of ruining 
all the agriculturists in the kingdom—that 
the change would involve them in utter 
destruction—and that this was the opinion 
of the great majority of the agriculturists 
throughout the kingdom. He did not 
believe that any such opinion prevailed 
amongst that class. He had heard the 
opinions of agriculturists from all quarters 
of the kingdom on the subject, and he 
could state, that the principle of the pro- 
posed change met with their unqualified 
approbation. There were, no doubt, 
differences of opinion as to the details ; 
but, as to the principle of the measure, 
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the concurrence was, he firmly believed, 
general throughout the country. He 
would give one instance. In some resolu- 
tions recently entered into by an agricul- 
tural association at Lewes, and signed by 
Mr. Elman, a gentleman who appeared to 
have studied, and to be well acquainted 
with the subject, the principle of the mea- 
sure before the House was fully approved. 
This was only one instance; but he would 
undertake to say, that instances, almost 
innumerable, could be found, in which the 
same opinion was adopted by agricultur- 
ists; and he had no doubt, the more the 
subject was reasoned upon and considered 
by the parties interested, the more fully 
would the plan be approved, as decidedly 
superior to the system at present in force. 
He knew well when any alterations were 
proposed in matters connected with trade 
or commerce, that hundreds and thousands 
interested in the particular business in 
which the alteration was proposed, got 
immediately alarmed, at what they feared 
would be the result. He had frequently, 
in the discharge of his duty, had to pro- 
pose several alterations in the laws aftect- 
ing particular branches of trade and com- 
merce ; and in every instance when his 
intention became known, he had been 
assailed on all quarters with the most 
doleful assurances, that the parties com- 
plaining would be utterly ruined by the 
proposed change ; and yet, in no one in- 
stance, had he ever found that the fears 
of those parties had been well-founded, or 
that any of the evils which they had anti- 
cipated had come to pass. He could not 
mention a stronger instance of the blind 
opposition which was sometimes raised at 
the mention of a change of system, than 
that which had occurred, when it was pro- 
posed to admit the importation of corn 
from Canada. That measure had been 
proposed on the liberal and sound prin- 
ciple of recognizing the king’s subjects in 
that colony as our brethren, and giving to 
them some of the advantages which they 
had a right to expect from such recog- 
nition. The measure was recommended 
by every principle of justice and sound 
policy ; yet it was received at first in that 
House with the highest degree of alarm. 
It was opposed on the ground that if it 
passed, this country would be deluged with 
corn, not only from Canada, but from 
many ports in the United States. Those 
objections were successfully met and got 
rid of in that House, and the bill passed 
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through ; but when it reached the other 
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House, there terror took its stand. Those 
worthy persons—with many of whom he 
was nearly connected, and of all of whom 
he desired to speak with the highest re- 
spect—got dreadfully alarmed at the pro- 
position. They had never heard of the 
like. They could not enter into the justice 
or policy of extending an advantage to 
our fellow-subjects in Canada, which their 
fears told them would be so injurious to 
the people of England ; and they threw out 
the bill, or, what came to the same thing, 
they so modelled it, that that House was 
compelled to reject it. They afterwards 
adopted the measure in a modified form ; 
but only for a limited period, and it would 
expire in the present year. But, let the 
House recollect what had been the result 
of that measure. It turned out that, in 
the first year of the operation of the bill, 
when, of course, that operation might be 
expected to be most active, the quantity 
of corn imported into this country from 
Canada was only between 70,000 and 
80,000 quarters; and in the next year 
it shrunk to 30,000 quarters, And this 
was the result of a measure which we were 
called dolts and children, unable to put 
two ideas together, or to reason from cause 
to effect, because we did not anticipate 
from it the ruin of the agriculturalists of 
England. In conclusion, he would ob- 
serve, that if the noble lord persisted in 
the course that he now proposed, and if it 
should be adopted by the House, he was 
satisfied it would be found most seriously 
prejudicial to the interests of those for 
whose benefit it was intended—of those 
on whose behalf he (the chancellor of the 
Exchequer) then stood up, and for whose 
sakes he was willing to forfeit his character 
for consistency, in opposing a system which 
he felt convinced would militate against 
their best interests. 

Mr. Western said, that the measures 
respecting the currency introduced in 
1822, tended to increase the circulation of 
the country, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, it raised the price of corn. The 
price continued to rise in the years 1823, 
1824, and 1825; so much so, that in 
February in that year the chancellor of 
the Exchequer came down to that House, 
and made his prosperity speech, in which 
he described every branch of our trade 
and commerce as in the most flourishing 
condition. Yet, durmg that prosperous 
state of the country, corn was at 68s, 
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This was created by the tampering with 
the currency. But now it was sought to 
bring in a bill to prevent corn from again 
rising to that price under which we had 
enjoyed so many national benefits. The 
right hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed disposed to retract what he had 
then said; and now it appeared to him 
that 55s. or 60s. was price high enough, 
or rather too high. He would, however, 
tell the government, that the operation of 
the proposed measure would be to keep 
down corn perpetually to 55s. But at 
that price agriculture would decline—ma- 
nufactures would decline—the revenue 
would decline. It was impossible that 
our present amount of taxation could be 
paid at that price—that the country could 
go on at that rate. If the price of corn 
was low, all other things would be low- 
priced in proportion. The manufacturers 
looked on themselves, as far as this ques- 
tion was concerned, only as consumers ; 
but they should recollect, that they were 
also sellers, and that if they bought corn 
cheap, they must sell their commodities 
cheap in the same proportion. It would 
be found by them, and by labourers of all 
classes, that if corn fell, the price of goods 
and the price of wages would fall much 
faster ; and that, in the result, they would 
lose much more than they at first gained. 
It was, he thought, unfair to the agricul- 
turists, to have these frequent alterations 
with respect to the trade in corn. The 
bill of 1815 was intended to be permanent, 
and not tried as an experiment. If he 
had thought it was any thing else, he 
would not have concurred in it. Ministers 
now, however, talked of that measure as 
if it had been intended only as an experi- 
ment. He did not mean to impute blame 
to any of them for a change of his opinion ; 
but he must say, that, as a body, they 
showed a degree of vacillation on this 
subject by no means creditable. Was it 
not an anomaly, that after the great atten- 
tion which had been bestowed on the sub- 
ject in 1822, they should now give up the 
measure recommended by the committee 
of that year. He did not approve of the 
measure of that year, for he preferred to 
adhere to that of 1815; but, as that 
measure had been adopted with such de- 


liberation, he thought it ought to be allow- | 
| passed this bill, as it would be throwing 


ed to continue. It had been stated by 
the right hon. gentleman, in 1815, when 
president of the Board of Trade, in sup- 
port of the corn bill at that time before 
VOL, XVI, 
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the House, that taxation could not be 
expected to be reduced much below 
sixty millions, and that, as the amount 
before the war did not exceed seventeen 
millions, it was impossible that the large 
amount could be paid, unless corn was 
much higher than it was before 1793. 
Now, however, he had altered his opinion. 
In 1822, that right hon. gentleman had 
said, that on behalf of the agriculturists, 
the merchants, the manufacturers, and 
the public creditor—on behalf of every 
interest in the community—he earnestly 
recommended the House to adopt the 
measure then proposed. What reason 
had the right hon. gentleman given for 
going directly opposite to the opinions he 
had then so earnestly avowed? It had 
been said, that great fluctuations in the 
price of corn had occurred in this 
country, since 1815. This might be true ; 
but, at the same time, much greater fluc- 
tuations of price had taken place in every 
other country in Europe, except France ; 
where the restrictive law was more opera- 
tive than in this country. The extremes 
of fluctuation in England, since the year 
1817, had been from 92s. to 43s. In the 
year 1817, the price of corn at Berlin was 
65s.; and, after 1824, it varied from 65s. 
to 24s. At Warsaw and Prague, the 
extremes of price from 1817 were, from 
51s. to 13s. At Cracow, 57s. to 13s. 5d. 
At Dantzig, from 90s. to 22s.; Vienna, 
112s. to 17s.; Munich, 120s. to 25s. ; 
Hamburgh, 81s. 9d. to 21s. In France 
the price had fluctuated from 8s. 4d. the 
bushel to 4s. 3d. In every country from 
which there had been any accurate re- 
turns, the fluctuations had exceeded those 
of England. How could this be attri- 
buted to the Corn-laws of 1815? He, 
therefore, should support the prohibitory 
system, upon the grounds of political ex- 
pediency, or even necessity—he meant the 
necessity of maintaining the country in- 
dependent of foreign nations. The na- 
tional prosperity depended upon the con- 
tinuance of the prohibitory system. Who- 
ever advocated the system of free trade in 
corn, advocated that which would subject 
us to the greatest difficulties, when the 
countries, on whom we should thus be 
dependent, chose to be hostile towards us, 
He intreated the House to pause ere they 


the country into the hands, and leaving it 

at the mercy, of foreigners. It was plac- 

ing in their possession a double-edged 
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sword, which they might wield to our 
destruction. They would be able to de- 
prive us of food at their caprice, starve 
the people, and bankrupt our manufac- 
turers. If the House would look to the 
speculative character of this country—the 
propensity which existed to create artificial 
prices and artificial dealings, for indi- 
vidual emolument—they would see how 
much this speculation would be placed 
within the power of men of large capital, 
who could buy up vast quantities of corn, 
and, by the advantages which their great 
pecuniary resources gave them, entirely 
alter the condition of the corn-market at 
their pleasure, and create an eternal fluc- 
tuation in the averages. But further, he 
would affirm, that if the average price of 
British wheat were to be fixed at 60s., 
foreign grain, which could be grown at 
20s., would be freely imported into this 
country. The price assumed would be 
injurious not to one interest alone. The 
manufacturing classes would suffer as well 
as the agriculturists. The measure pro- 
posed was founded upon a principle of 
foreign commerce ; whereas, any law in- 
tended to afford sufficient protection to 
the landed interest, and to secure the ad- 
vantage and welfare of all classes, should 
be regulated with a view to a reliance on 
our own resources, independent of any 
extraneous supply. These were his senti- 
ments, founded on the fullest conviction ; 
and if the right hon. gentleman opposite 
was entitled to pardon for changing his 
opinions, he trusted that he, too, would 
be excused for adhering to his own. 

Sir Thomas Gooch said, that this was a 
subject of which he most deeply felt the 
importance. Although the representative 
of a great agricultural county, he would 
not consider this question with reference 
to the exclusive interests of his consti- 
tuents, but on enlarged principles, such as 
became the representative—not of a body 
of agriculturists merely, but of the nation 
at large; and in that character he would 
take upon him to say, that if ever there 
was a question in which the happiness and 
the comfort, the interest and the prosperity, 
of the whole empire were involved, this 
was the question. Such being the case, 
the House was bound to enter into the 
consideration of it with the utmost vigi- 
lance and caution. If there were any 
hon. members, with whom he was in the 
habit of voting upon most occasions, who 
were disposed to censure the proceedings 
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of ministers, he must take leave to say, 
that he did not concur with them. Although 
he might object to the principle of the 
resolutions now submitted to the House, 
yet he was of opinion, that ministers 
could not, under existing circumstances, 
have done other than resort to it. Look- 
ing at the hundreds of thousands of manu- 
facturers in distress, with whose petitions 
the table of that House was loaded, the 
legislature would not have done its duty 
if it had not listened to their prayer. In 
the year 1821, when the agriculturists 
were pouring in their petitions from a 
similar cause, he was one of those who 
grumbled most, until they were effectually 
attended to. It was but justice to his 
majesty’s ministers to say, that no govern- 
ment was ever placed in a more difficult 
and trying position, They had, on the 
one hand, the distressed manufacturers, 
who imagined that their sufferings arose 
from the Corn-laws—a most erroneous 
idea. The distress was caused by totally 
different circumstances. The fact was, 
that a child of ten years of age, from the 
improved state of machinery and science, 
could do as much work now as a man 
could do heretofore. Our manufactures 
had so accumulated as to overstock and 
outstrip all the sources of their diffusion. 
Every storehouse in the world was filled 
with the manufactures of England ; and, 
until some new vent was found for them, 
things must remain in their present con- 
dition, which all so much deplored. He 
was sorry to find himself compelled to 
differ, on the present occasion, from those 
with whom he generally voted. But he 
thought that the right hon. gentlemen 
did not give the agriculturist the protec- 
tion they professed todo. The right hon. 
gentleman who had been the principal in- 
strument in bringing the proposition be- 
fore the House, had stated, that the main 
spring upon which the machinery turned 
was, the average of sixty shillings per quar- 
ter. If that proposition were really sus- 
tained, he should have been satisfied, and 
thought the arrangement a fair one. But 
he was prepared to prove, that the pro- 
tection would not, in fact, be more than 
from 45s. to 56s. per quarter as the me- 
dium; 60s. being the maximum. The 
right hon. mover of the resolutions had 
said, that he wished to keep the price 
fluctuating only between 55s. and 60s. the 
quarter; and that, at the former rate, he 
should be able to impose a protecting duty, 
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which would amount to a_ prohibition. 
This might be a tenable assumption, if it 
were known at what price the foreign 
grower could send his grain to this country. 
The only data, however, which were avail- 
able on that subject were, the returns of 
our consuls abroad, and Mr. Jacob’s Re- 
port; neither of which furnished sufficient 
information as to the price at which corn 
could be sent into this country from the 
north of Europe. Mr. Jacob said, that 
in Poland there were large tracts of land, 
which were not at present employed for 
agricultural purposes, but were converted 
into sheep walks; and it was well known 


that there were a hundred thousand acres | 


which could be easily made productive of 
corn if so employed. It was, therefore, 
impossible to tell at what price the foreign 


grower would be able to send his corn | 
into this country ; but he was convinced | 


that he could do so at such a rate as 
materially to lower the price at home. 
Some gentlemen talked of the high price 
of wheat at present as compared with 
former periods. But let the House cal- 
culate the rise on that article beyond its 
amount fifty years ago, contrasted with 
the increase upon other commodities in 
the corresponding period, and they would 
find how fallacious were these computa- 
tions. Wheat was not now thirty per cent 
higher than it was fifty years ago; while, 


if we looked at the augmentation of our | 


national debt, the increase of the sum 
necessary for the payment of the interest, 
the increase of poor rates, of parish 
charges, and other items—all these had 
risen, not thirty per cent, but two hundred 
per cent. Therefore, as compared with 
the state of prices fifty years ago, wheat 
was, in fact, low. ‘To the present Corn- 
laws he must admit that there were some 
strong objections. The right hon. gentle- 
man had alluded to what was no doubt a 
serious disadvantage; namely, the ex- 
treme fluctuation to which they might 
give occasion. But, looking back to the 
year 1819, it would be found, that the 
average price since that date was about 
59s. Now, what class in the country 
would have a right to complain of that 
average, if it were not the agriculturists ? 
But he considered such a rate reasonable 
and fair for allclasses. There was another 
material point worthy of observation ; 
namely, that since the year 1819, with the 
exception of a hundred thousand quarters 
of foreign corn, the country had been 
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totally independent of external resources, 
This fact was a strong proof that, with a 
due protection to the agricultural branch, 
and a judicious regulation of the corn 
system, the country had abundant re- 
sources in its own production, without any 
foreign supply. Nothing could tend so 
immediately to general distress, or be so 
sure a forerunner of famine in the country, 
as any measure calculated to depress the 
farming interest. Amongst the other ob- 
jections which he had to the proposed 
measures was this—-that it would not 
‘realise its professed aim of giving a full 
protection to 60s. For instance, he was 
an extensive agriculturist : he sent a large 
| quantity of corn to the market at 60s. ; 
| but although 60s. was the price paid by 
| the purchaser, the seller did not put that 
sum in his pocket. The factorage, com- 
mission, and other charges, took off four 
| shillings a quarter ; and, therefore, his pro- 
tection was only 56s. The protection 
ought, at least, to amount to the rate it 
purported to be. He thought it but fair 
to state, that there was very great differ- 
ence of opinion amongst his constituents 
on the subject of this measure. Several 
of them would be quite content with the 
| proposed regulations; but he was appre- 
| hensive that those regulations would not 
| be beneficial, either to those who enter- 
tained this impression, or to the country 
at large. He had another strong ob- 
| jection to the admission of foreign corn, 
| which was, the quantity of gold that 
| would, consequently, be sent out of the 
country. He might be told, that it was 
not gold but goods that were exchanged ; 
and that, therefore, it was an advantageous 
barter. In answer to this assertion, he 
could affirm, that he had known of many 
vessels which had come to this country 
with corn, and returned in ballast. So 
much for barter! When this matter 
should come before the Committee, he 
should be prepared ‘to maintain the opin- 
ions which he had avowed; and should 
feel it expedient to call for a higher rate 
of duty upon the inferior kinds of grain— 
barley, oats, peas, and beans; and, for 
the 60s. as the average of wheat, he would 
propose that 64s. should be substituted. 
Mr. Ward, member for London, said 
that he looked in vain for those material 
improvements which the House had been 
led to expect from the projected alteration 
in a system, the existence of which he 
certainly much regretted, A noble lord, 
2M2 
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and other hon. members, had adverted to 
the subject of the currency; but he could 
not coincide in any of the remarks which 
had been made on that head. The noble 
ford had said, that within twenty-two 
months we should have a totally new and 
different currency; but, judging from ex- 
perience, it appeared to him that any 
change might be disadvantageous rather 
than profitable. The measures now pro- 
posed had, in fact, been deferred on ac- 
count of the currency; and it must be 
acknowledged that, with reference to that 
branch of the subject, last year would have 
been a very injudicious time to originate 
the contemplated changes. He was of 
opinion, that the proposed measure would 
be beneficial, considering it with reference 
to the supposition of an unfavourable 
change in the currency. Should such an 
unfavourable variation take place, he 
would, for his part, rather that its pres- 
sure should be felt under the new law than 
under the old. With regard to what had 
been said by the hon. member for Kent, as 
to tampering with the currency, he would 
beg to state that, in the year 1819, the 
currency had been settled upon a basis, 
which, he trusted, would not be departed 
from. But a very material inconvenience 
had arisen from the circumstance of country 
bankers limiting their advances to the 
agriculturists, forjwant of such security as 
they had been used to require and approve. 
This had created a diminution of the cir- 
culation, and had led to general distress. 
it appeared to him that the principles of 
this measure were mistaken, to a very 
great extent. The principle of free trade, 
as he understood it, was, that the traffic 
in all commodities should be free. This 
principle had, unfortunately, in many in- 





stances, been departed from, owing to | 


various circumstances, which it was not 
necessary to recount. But, in God’s name, 
he would say, let us have some approxima- 
tion to {those principles, which ought, if 
possible, never to have been departed from. 
This his constituents instructed him to 
implore ; and more than this they were not 
willing to'ask. For many years they had 
suffered, in common with other classes, the 
disadvantages which war must, more or 
fess, entail upon all. But they had hoped 
that, on a return to peace, they would not 
have been visited with a law to which they 
had not before been subject. They had 
made many applications to ministers for a 


| 


| 





mitigation of the evils imposed by the | 
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Corn-laws. But it was no more than jus- 
tice to them to say, that they had in- 
variably obeyed the law, however injuri- 
ously they felt it to press upon them. In 
their name he now called for a modifica- 
tion of these laws. The idea of fixing the 
price at one immutable standard would be 
a vain and futile one. Prices must vary ; 
and all that the proposed alteration would 
effect, was a qualification of that variance, 
and a prevention of the excess of fluctua- 
tion. It was a mistaken notion to suppose, 
that the agricultural interests was exclu- 
sively burthened with taxes. Commercial 
capitalists were subject to the usury laws, 
and to other laws which materially cramped 
their operations and reduced their profits. 
He trusted that the existing jealousy would 
give place to the utmost concord and sym- 
pathy between the two great interests of 
this affluent nation. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should not 
have addressed the House upon the pre- 
sent occasion had it not been for the per- 
sonal observations which had been made 
with regard to himself by his hon. friend, 
the member for Kent. His hon. friend 
had paid him a compliment which he 
valued as he ought; but he was afraid that 
he could not accept it upon the terms on 
which his hon. friend had offered it. His 
hon. friend had expressed a wish that the 
same caution which he (Mr. Peel) had 
displayed in the alterations which he had 
introduced into the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country, had been displayed in the 
alterations which had been introduced into 
our commercial policy, and last of all into 
the Corn-laws. But, he would remind his 
hon. friend, that there was a very wide 
difference in the principles upon which 
alterations in jurisprudence, and alterations 
in commercial policy, were made. Our 
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' criminal jurisprudence, for instance, was 


not affected by external circumstances, 
and alterations in it could therefore be 
made as well in one year asin another. It 
was not so with regard to measures affect- 
ing commerce and corn; for a transition 
from war to peace, an apprehension of 
famine, and various other circumstances, 
which it was easy to imagine, might render 
it necessary to make very important al- 
terations in our system without any delay. 
Be that, however, as it might, he would 
still say, that if any blame were due to the 
administration for precipitation in cltering 
the commercial policy and the Corn-laws 
of the country, he was ready to take his 
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full share of it. The measures to which 
the hon. member for Kent had adverted, 
all met with his concurrence ; and in case 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, had been prevented from 
attending the House by indisposition, he 
should not have hesitated to submit to its 
consideration the present resolutions; not 
in the mere dry discharge of his official 
duties, but with the most cordial and 
zealous desire to support them. He thought 
it necessary, as he was present during the 
speech of the hon. member for Kent, to 
make that avowal explicitly to the House ; 
and as his right hon. friend, the President 
of the Board of Trade was absent, he felt 
himself compelled to add, that his right 
hon. friend had been most hardly dealt 
with. He rejoiced that his right hon. 
friend would soon have an opportunity of 
exposing the misapprehensions to which 
his system had been exposed ; and he had 
no doubt that when his right hon. friend 
had exposed them, his hon. friend would 
applaud his system as warmly as it de- 
served.—He apprehended that the House 
was not now discussing the details of the 
resolutions, but was arguing the general 
principles on which they rested. Some of 
the arguments which had been employed 
against the resolutions, were the very ar- 
guments on which he relied for their sup- 
port. One hon. member had declared, 
that the state of the currency at the pre- 
sent time induced him to distrust the pro- 
priety of the proposed change. Now, the 
recent alterations in the currency, and the 
effects they were likely to produce on the 
old system of our Corn-laws, had induced 
him to think, that some alterations in that 
system were absolutely necessary. When that 
hon. member referred to the law of 1815, 
and said that he would adhere to the price 
of 80s. fixed by that law, did he recollect 
the alteration in the value of money, cre- 
ated by the alteration in the currency 
which he had introduced? Could that 


price, he would ask the hon. member, be | 
He thought, that when | 
| three months? 


adhered to now ? 
it was recollected, that corn could not be 
imported into this country, under the law 
of 1815, until the price of it was above 
80s., no gentleman who called himself a 
friend to the agricultural interest, would 
seriously advise a rigid adherence to the 
law of that date. 
done? Ifthe hon. member for Suffolk 
objected to going into the committee, and 
the noble lord succeeded in his resolution, 





What, then, was to be | 
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he would not have an opportunity of pro- 
posing the amendment which he himself 
thougat advisable. He, therefore, trusted 
that the hon. member would withdraw his 
opposition, and would allow the Speaker 
to leave the chair. He wished it to be un- 
derstood, that no man had a more friendly 
feeling towards the agricultural interest 
than he had: and he was happy to say 
that there appeared to be, on the part of 
the agricultural, a most kindly disposition 
towards the manufacturing classes. Could 
there be a stronger proof of that disposi- 
tion than the fact, that in consequence of 
the letter addressed by his Majesty to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
100,000/. had been raised by contribution 
for the relief of the manufacturers—and 
that mainly in the agricultural districts ? 
—He could not sit down without saying a 
word or two more upon the currency. One 
of his reasons for wishing to see an altera- 
tion in the present system of our Corn- 
laws was, that the continuance of it would 
endanger the currency. Therehadbeen such 
an alteration in the currency since the Corn- 
laws were first introduced, that it was quite 
impossible to impute inconsistency to any 
man who, in 1827, condemned the con- 
tinuance of the measure which he had sup- 
ported in 1815, The Bank of England 
having returned to cash payments, and 
being obliged to pay in gold, nothing would 
be more likely to injure that measure, to 
cause arun upon the Bank, and to send 
gold out of the country, than the system 
proposed by the hon. gentlemen who dif- 
fered from him and his colleagues upon 
this question. One hon. friend of his had 
mentioned the fact, that he had seen 
foreign ships receive gold for their corn, 
and then leave this country in ballast ; and 
this, too, at a period when the importation 
of corn was limited. But if this took 
place under a limited importation, let hon. 
members consider how much more exten- 
sive it would be if, under the present 
system, corn rose to eighty shillings, and 
the ports, of necessity, were kept open for 
In the case of such a 
scarcity as opened the ports in this way, 
speculations would be indulged in to the 
ereatest extent, and must be paid in gold, 
so that such a run would be caused upon 
the Bank as must disturb the present cur- 
rency of the country. Anhon. gentleman 
had complimented him upon having intro- 
duced the measure which established that 
currency: but let them not now adopt a 
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measure, which would bring back upon 
the country a return of those evils which a 
different system had brought upon them, 
and which he now hoped and trusted were 
nearly overcome. He was sure the House 
would join with him in opposing any mea- 
sure calculated to produce a recurrence of 
those evils, and therefore he relied upon 
their rejection of the plans recommended 
to them from other quarters. After stating 
it to be his opinion, that the mischiefs 
likely to arise to the agriculturists from the 
proposed alterations were enormously over- 
rated, the right hon. gentleman proceeded 
to contend, that the hon. member for Essex 
was mistaken in stating that the measure 
then before the House was an experiment 
in legislation hitherto unheard of. It was 
no such thing; as he would show by a 
short historic reference. From the Revo- 
lution to the year 1774, there had been an 
absolute prohibition of foreign corn; 
whilst from 1774 to 1815, there had been 
leave to import it, on the payment of 
certain protecting duties. Now he would 
show, from what had occurred within those 
two periods, that there was no greater fal- 


lacy than to suppose that the importation | 
| the last man to support such a change. 


of corn was fatal to agriculture. If any 








injury were inflicted upon agriculture, it | 
was most probable that it would show | 
itself in the diminution of enclosure | 
bills. Now, since he had entered the | 


House that atternoon, there had been put 


into his hands a list of the number of | 


enclosure bills which had been passed 
within the period during which the pro- 
hibitory system was in force, and within 
the period when importation was allowed 
on the payment of a moderate duty. From 
the Revolution to 1770, there had been 
six hundred and ninety enclosure bills ; 
and from 1771 to 1815, the period when 
the admission of corn was allowed, there 
had been two thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-two such bills. He thought that this 
was a sufficient proof that the importation 
of foreign corn was not injurious to the 
home grower. His hon. friend had said, 
that no report had been made of the ex- 
penses of raising corn in foreign countries, 
Certainly no such report had been made, 
and it appeared to him, that nothing could 
be more difficult than to make such a re- 
port, for the expense of growing corn in 
those countries must depend upon various 
circumstances—upon the demand for corn 
in those countries, and upon the situation 
of the land; for it was evident, that when 


‘cilities for carriage, the expense of raising 


| much lower in Ireland than it was here, 
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the land was situated hear a great river, 
or in any other spot which afforded fa- 


corn upon such land must be less than 
the expense of raising it upon land not so 
advantageously situated. The demand 
for corn must necessarily raise the price ; 
and, therefore, it was a fallacy to suppose, 
that because corn was at that moment, 
or at any other moment, at a certain price 
in Dantzie, that price would not be raised 
by the increased demand of this country. 
Let them look, for instance, at the average 
price of grain at Dantzic and Mark-lane, 
for twenty-five years, from 1770 to 1795, 
and the difference would be found to be 
about 20s. When, therefore, to the price 
of the foreign article they added the ex- 
pense of freight, the profits of the im- 
porter, and above all, the duty imposed 
by these resolutions, he did not think that 
any man who fully considered the subject, 
could suppose that the proposition of his 
right hon. friend was likely to prove detri- 
mental to the British grower. He cer- 
tainly did not believe that it would ; and 
if he conceived that it was calculated to ' 
produce an injurious effect, he would be 





Again, let gentlemen consider what effect 
had been produced by the admission of 
Irish grain into England. Before the year 
1807, that article was positively prohibited ; 
but, at that period, the prohibition was 
annulled. Now, the price of labour was 


and the land was much richer. Yet the 
effect of removing that prohibition had not 
been injurious to the British grower. What 
then was there, practically, speaking to lead 
gentlemen to suppose that the admission 
of foreign corn, under the regulations laid 
down in these resolutions, would be at- 
tended with a bad effect? He believed 
the tendency of the measure would be to 
produce an equality of price, so far as 
good harvests and bad harvests would al- 
low that equality ; and he was quite cer- 
tain, that if any body would more than 
another be benefitted by level prices, the 
agricultural interest was that body. In 
his opinion, a greater boon could not be 
conferred on them than to keep the price 
of grain between 55s. and 65s. The 
country was not now situate as it was 
some years ago, when the enormous quan- 
tity of three million quarters of foreign 
corn were brought into the market; and 
it they, by this measure, could prevent such 
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large importations, and thus do away with 
those fluctuations which had been so much 
complained of, they would be conferring 
a boon on the agriculturists, which would 
infinitely outweigh any apparent disad- 
vantage connected with it. Under these 
circumstances, he gave his most cordial 
assent to the propositions of his right hon. 
friend. He did hope that his noble friend 
would not, by persisting in the resolution 
which he had proposed, prevent many per- 
sons from acting with him upon those prin- 
ciples which he approved, and more particu- 
larly prevent the hon. member for Suffolk 
from proposing a protection which he 
thought betterthan thatproposed by his right 
hon. friend; namely, a protection of 64s.in- 
stead of 60s. After the numerous appli- 
cations which had been made to the 
House, on the part of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country 
he could not see that we had any alterna- 
tive, but to take the present system of the 
Corn-laws into immediate consideration, 
and he did hope, that his noble friend 
would withdraw his amendment. 

Lord Clive signified his willingness not 
to press the House to a division. On the 
question of the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 

Sir 7, Lethbridge expressed himself de- 
cidedly adverse to the resolutions. He 
believed that, even now, doubts existed 
amongst his majesty’s ministers, with re- 
spect to the efficacy of this measure, 
For his own part, he was convinced that 
the plan now proposed was not founded 
in good policy, and that it would afford no 
protection whatever to the landed interest. 
‘The 1easure had been most precipitately 
introduced. Many points connected with 
it remained to be considered; and up to 
this moment, sufficient inquiry had not 
been set on foot. If he were correct in 
his view of the case he thought the House 
ought immediately to adopt means by 
which a more extensive consideration of 
the subject might be effected. In fact, a 
committee of that House ought to be im- 
mediately appointed to make inquiries, 
similar to those which were about to be 
instituted elsewhere. Having this strong 
impression on his mind, he called on the 
House to adopt the suggestion which he 
threw out, before they permitted the Speaker 
to leave the chair. In 1822, he had him- 
self proposed to the House a permanent 
duty and open ports; but he was now 
convinced, that neither that proposition, 
nor the proposition now submitted to their 
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consideration, would afford just protection 
to the landed interest. But he especially 
objected to the machinery of this measure. 
It was not so much to the price proposed 
that he objected, as to the mode in which 
the measure was to be carried into effect. 
If the House should go into the committee, 
he would propose that 64s. should be the 
lowest protecting price for wheat, and 24s. 
for oats. 

Sir J. Newport protested against the 
recommendation of the hon. baronet, 
He could not consent to go on a voyage 
of discovery indefinite as to its object, and 
which might be interminable in its conti- 
nuance. He was favourable to the pro- 
posed resolutions, because he wished the 
law to be placed on such a basis, that the 
agricultural community might know, with 
some degree of certainty, on what ground 
they were to build their calculations. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. C. Grant said, he should decline 
entering into the general question at the 
present moment, but would reserve to him- 
self, the right of making such observations 
as he might think necessary, in the course 
of the discussion. He should now move 
the first resolution : viz. 

“‘ That it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee, that any sort of corn, grain meal, and 
flour, which may now, by law, be imported 
into the United Kingdom, should, at all 
times, be admissible for home use, upon 
payment of the duties following, viz.—If 
imported from any foreign country— 

“Wueat., — Whenever the average 
price of wheat, made up and published, in 
manner required by law, shall be sixty 
shillings, and under sixty-one shillings the 
quarter, the duty shall be for every quarter 
17. And, in respect,of every integral shil- 
ling by which such price shall be above 
sixty shillings, such duty shail be decreased 
by two shillings, until such price shall be 
seventy shillings; whenever such price 
shall be at or above seventy shillings, 
the duty shall be for every quarter ls. 
When ever such price shall be under sixty 
shillings, and not under fifty-nine shillings, 
the duty shall be for every quarter 1. 2s. 
And in respect of each integral shilling, 
or any part of each integral shilling, by 
which such price shall be under fifty-nine 
shillings, such duty shall be increased by 
two shillings.” 

The resolution having been put from 
the chair, 
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Mr. Bankes said, he thought that the 
proper time to move an amendment. It 
was his wish to raise the average price 
from 60s. to 64s. and he would propose 
an amendment for the purpose of effecting 
that object. Those who disliked the pro- 
posed resolutions, should come forward on 
this occasion and oppose them—the rather 
as this was not a general committee on 
the subject of the Corn trade, or relating 
to the law of 1822, but one for the pur- 
pose of discussing a specific proposition. 
When, ona former evening, the resolu- 
tions were brought forward by his right 
hon. friend, the foreign Secretary, he had 
put a question to the right hon. gentleman, 
which had not received so distinct an an- 
swer as the importance of it appeared to 
demand. What he then wished to know 
was, what were the real intentions of mi- 
nisters with regard to the Corn-trade, and 
what was their object in proposing the re- 
solutions at the present time? He had 
then requested to be informed by the right 
hon. Secretary, what effect he expected 
his resolutions to produce on the price of 
corn; was he satisfied with the present 
price, or did he consider 53s. a quarter 
high or low; and, lastly, what price did 
he think corn, under the new regulation, 
would be at? To this the right hon. gen- 
tleman had replied that he thought the 
resolutions would explain themselves ; that 
the fluctuations would probably be from 
55s. to 65s. and that ministers thought 
60s. or thereabout, a fair medium price. 
Now, if government desired to fix the me- 
dium price at 60s., they had not taken the 
proper way to effect it. The proposed 
system was calculated to bring prices to 
53s. or 54s, rather than to 60s. The 
price he wished to keep wheat at was 64s. 
The avowed object of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s measure was to raise the protect- 
ing price of wheat about 7s. a quarter, and 
the means to effect that end was rather 
extraordinary ; namely, the importation 
of foreign grain. The hon. member con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment,— 
“That whenever the average price of 
wheat, made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 64s., and under 
65s. the quarter, the duty shall be, for 
every quarter, 20s.” 

Mr. Charles Barclay expressed his 
satisfaction at the circumstance of the 
House having come to a better under- 
standing on this important subject than 
they had heretofore done, and that they 
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had assembled together for the purpose of 
altering the existing Corn-law. He would 
not enter into a statement of the injury 
which the country had suffered in conse- 
quence of that law ; but of this there could 
be no doubt—that its eifects had been 
most mischievous. He was very much 
surprised to hear the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire complain that the medium 
price now proposed was too low, and that 
the measure under consideration would 
be the means of bringing in a great quan- 
tity of foreign corn. That hon. member 
ought to have known what the effect of 
the proposition had already been on the 
corn market. Wheat had, in fact, risen 5s. 
or 6s. per quarter, in consequence of the 
intimation given by his majesty’s ministers. 
He was glad that all parties had nearly 
come to an agreement, as to what ought 
to be the maximum price. He thought 
that a duty of less than 16s. a quarter 
would not be an adequate protection to 
the agricultural interests, considering the 
load of rates and taxes with which they 
were oppressed. It seemed to him, that 
a full remunerating price for the landed 
interest would be best for the manufac- 
turers. Their distresses did not arise from 
high prices, nor would low prices conduce 
to their prosperity. It was on the ground 
that it was a fair medium between the two, 
that he should support the proposition. 
He also felt convinced that it would in- 
crease the exportation of manufactures, 
and consequently benefit the manu- 
facturers. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the amend- 
ment was merely a difference of 2s. on 
the importation price, and therefore it was 
scarcely worth the while of the committee 
to consider it. He had expressed his 
opinion on this question the other night, 
and he was happy to find that at the mar- 
ket of the place which he had the honour 
to represent the farmers approved of it. 

Mr. Ferguson thought it was impos- 
sible that this debate should terminate 
without taking a more general turn than 
that of a discussion upon the difference 
between 60s. and 64s. He was of opinion, 
that the question ultimately would be, 
whether a duty of 30s. at the price of 50s. 
would afford an adequate protection to the 
grower. It had been said by a right hon. 
gentleman, that the existence of these re- 
strictive Jaws had nearly destroyed the 
foreign commerce of the country. In the 
absence of that right hen, gentleman, and 
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speaking from what had been the con- 
sequence of his acts, he begged to deny 
that these Jaws had been the cause of its 
destruction. He entertained many doubts 
upon the subject of free trade ; and he be- 
lieved that the trade in grain never could 
be altogether free. Nevertheless, he ap- 
proved of the principle of the present mea- 
sure ; since, in comparison with the act of 
1815, he thought it was calculated to re- 
store order and permanency to the price 
of corn. He objected, however, to the 
duty now proposed to be laid on barley 
and oats; and if it was determined to pre- 
serve that duty, he entertained so strong 
an objection to it, that he should feel him- 
self compelled to vote against the bill. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he rose 
rather to call the attention of the committee 
to a particular point or two in the debate, 
than to offer them any observations upon 
the general question; which there would 
be many opportunities of discussing, in the 
future stages of the bill. The discussion 
that evening had begun upon the principle 
of the question; but by some means or 
other, they had now got into a discussion 
upon the alteration of the medium price 
from 60s. to 64s.; and perhaps it would 
be more convenient to dispose of it now, 
if it could be done; but he feared it could 
not. He had suggested 60s. after the 
vote which had been given the other night; 
but it now seemed that an hon. member 
had some other proposition, and he should 
wish to adjourn the discussion till to- 
morrow, in order to consider of that pro- 
position. If no other was then submitted 
to the committee, they could come to a 
vote upon which of the two sums they 
should prefer. He had been asked, why 
60s. had been selected as the medium 
price? Perhaps it would be difficult to 


say why there had been any selection of 


a particular point in the variety which had 
been offered to their choice; but he be- 
lieved that 60s. had appeared, by analogy, 
to be the natural point at which the 
medium price should be fixed. In the 
year 1815, the sum of 80s. was assumed 
as the medium, in reference to the aver- 
ages of the twelve preceding years. During 
the first six years, the average had been 
98s., and during the latter six years it had 
fallen to 90s. Below even the latter sum, 
the medium had been chosen; and had 
been fixed at 80s., in consequence of the 
cessation of the war, and the decrease of 
those inflated prices which had been 
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created by it. In 1822, the sum of 70s. 
was assumed, because the preceding aver- 
ages had rather gone beyond that sum. 
The price was accordingly assumed rather 
below than above the average of the pre- 
ceding twelve years, during the first six of 
which the average had been 70s., and 
during the latter six years 50s. The 
average of these two averages was within 
a fraction of 60s., and that average was 
supported by the evidence of the positive 
average of the last four years, which was 
also 60s. On these averages the me- 
dium price of 60s. had been selected. This 
selection had been made, although some 
circumstances now existing seemed to 
justify the choice of a lower price. The 
present assumption of the average medium 
price was, therefore, most blameless ; espe- 
cially with regard to the agricultural in- 
terest, who had been rather favoured in the 
selection. If the rule which these ana- 
logies seemed to have established was now 
departed from, it seemed to him that they 
would fix a medium price arbitrarily. Such 
a course would not be safe; nor would it 
be justifiable, merely because some of the 
agriculturists might consider it reasonable. 
Another question which had been asked 
was, why make any alteration atall? His 
answer was, because of its positive neces- 
sity ; for by the law under which we were 
now living, until wheat got up to 80s., 
not one single grain could be admitted 
into the country. If it was now possible 
to go into the argument, he thought he 
could convince the committee, that such a 
system could not long continue to exist. 
Colonel Wood objected to take the aver- 
ages in the way the right hon. gentleman 
had proposed; and if the discussion was 
adjourned until to-morrow, he wished that 
one thing besides the amount of the medium 
price should be noticed. It had been said, 
that the calculation was made upon the 
Winchester bushel. Now, he believed, 
he was correct in asserting, that by law 
the Winchester bushel had ceased to exist 
within the two last years. All the peo- 
ple in the country had been put to great 
expense and trouble in obtaining the im- 
perial bushel; and he thought that the in- 
troduction of the Winchester bushel, as a 
standard of calculation would be productive 
of great confusion. He therefore, thought, 
that the imperial measure should beadopted 
as the standard of calculation, and in con- 
junction with that standard, the sum of 
64s, as the medium price, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished | gressions which had been made from it. 


to say a word or two in explanation of the 
supposed difficulties of the two measures. 
It was undoubtedly true, that the bill for 
the regulation of weights and measures 
had produced—as every attempt to effect 
improvement in the laws or customs of a 
country would at first do—-great expense 
and trouble, and some confusion, and at 
first sight it might appear to do so in the 
calculations upon the medium price, as 
applied to the standard measure of corn. 
But, if he was not mistaken, there was an 
express provision in the act passed for 
altering the measures, that though persons 
were compelled to buy and sell by the im- 
perial measure, the calculation of the in- 
spector and his return were to be made 
upon the standard of the Winchester 
bushel. There would not, therefore, be 
any practical difficulty, nor confusion 
arising from this mode of calculation. 

Mr. Calcraft thought, that great con- 
fusion had been produced by these differ- 
ent standards of measurement, and that 
the act ought to be repealed. Though 
the counties had been called on to provide 
themselves with the new measures, he did 
not believe there was any enactment which 
compelled them to use these new measures 
in preference to the old ones. He was 
ready to try the experiment now proposed 
upon wheat, in order to satisfy the country 
that every thing had been done to enable 
them to obtain food in the cheapest way. 
But he would not at present consent to 
make the same experiment with regard to 
barley ; nor would he do any thing that 
would interfere with the present improved 
system of husbandry; as such an inter- 
ference would affect not merely corn, but 
meat. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, he had recom- 
mended the Winchester measure; but as 
the imperial measure was now established 
by law he thought they ought to use it in 
preference to the other. He would not 
himself move ;that the imperial measure 
should be taken as the standard of calcu- 
lation, but he would second any member 
who would make such a motion, as_ he 
thought it necessary to preserve that uni- 
formity which the law had established. 
If the imperial measure was taken as the 
standard of calculation, he believed that 
62s. was the medium price that would 
most nearly adapt itself to that measure. 

Mr. Brougham said, he would not go 
into the question at large, or into the di- 








With regard to the amendment proposed 
by the hon. member for Dorset, he felt a 
strong repugnance to adopt it. It wasa 
frightful thing to be told that we ought 
not to be satisfied with the price proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite. In 
his opinion, that price was far too high ; 
but by the amendment it was proposed to 
add 4s. to the price, which would tend 
to raise wheat to 64s. That it would ef- 
fectuate that object he denied, if the duty 
of 20s. was attached to wheat at 64s., in- 
stead of 60s., as proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman. If the price of wheat at 
Amsterdam was 30s., the duty 20s. added 
thereto, would make wheat saleable on im- 
portation at 50s., supposing that the open- 
ing a door to the foreign market would 
have no effect whatever on the price 
abroad ; if the duty of 20s. attached at a 
price of 60s. would raise the price, or tend 
to raise it, to 55s. the adding 20s. to the 
price of 64s. would, by parity of reasoning, 
tend to raise the price to 59s. This was 
a sufficient reason for him to object to a 
change in the resolutions, making that 
higher which he thought too high already. 
The subject, he confessed, was replete with 
difficulties, but he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, that it was impos- 
sible to go on longer upon a principle which 
combined all possible disadvantages with- 
out any benefit at all: for, by the exist- 
ing law, corn was allowed to go up toa 
famine price, and up to that price, whilst 
wheat was selling at Amsterdam at 30s. 
the people could receive no benefit; they 

might be starving whilst wheat was 79s. 
here, and on the other side of the water 
little more than half that price. Here was 
a great hardship to the consumers; and 
the injury to the growers had not, in 
the long run, been different, as he was 
prepared to show. But he should 
thereby be accused of falling into the 
damnable heresy of “free trade,’—the 
worst of all lay crimes. Whatever, there- 
fore, were his sentiments on the subject 
of free trade, and on the liberal system of 
the present administration, he should con- 
fine them within his own bosom, to avoid 


| the denunciations pronounced against any 


unhappy wight who might be favourable 
to them. His opinion on that point was, 
like his religion, a matter between himself 
and his conscience; and he should do 
what he could to enjoy it in security. 
It was clearly for the interest of the 
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grower of corn as well as for that of the 
consumer, that the prices should be steady. 
Certainly, the landholders were greatly 
burthened by the poor rates and other 
taxes, which fell so heavily on the agri- 
cultural interests ; and they were perhaps 
entitled to some protection as a set-off 
against these burthens. Still, however, 
the great, the paramount interest of the 
landlords, depended on steadiness of prices. 
By this criterion could they calculate their 
income and regulate their expenditure for 
any considerable time? Uncertainty in 
this respect, was opposed to all comfort 
and to all regularity. 
importation, from the mismanagement of 
the averages, and other causes, left the 
landlord liable to be overwhelmed by a 
deluge of inconveniences; and for that 
reason, among others, he hailed the ap- 
proach of a new system, Whether the 
proposed new system went the whole 
length in the way of improvement which 
he would have thought desirable, he did 
not mean then to state. He was entitled 
to keep his own secrets ; but he was sorry 
to find that in another place which he 
could not regularly name, some persons 
had prevailed in obtaining permission to 
enter into an additional inquiry upon this 
subject. But rather than involve them- 
selves in abstract questions now, and re- 
sort to a desperate extremity, it would be 
far preferable that the House of Commons 
should at once put the matter on an issue 
that might lead to some practical result. 
Let those who wish for no change go to 
one side, and those who did wish for an 
alteration in the present system of the 
Corn-laws go to the other; and then, he 
believed it would appear that the numbers 
against any alteration would be scanty 
enough, if not confined merely to the tel- 
lers. Indeed those who had talked about 
the weights and measures, and were hos- 
tile to the medium price of 60s., agreed 
that there ought at least to be a con- 
siderable alteration in the present system. 
But were they to argue ever so long, he 
believed they could hardly expect to con- 
vince each other. Suppose they were to 
embody in their speeches all that had 
been stated in the innumerable pamphlets 
published on this subject—as to those 
which had been published during the last 
three or four weeks, few, perhaps, read 
them, and indeed, a treatise on logarithms 
would, in comparison with such pamphlets, 
be easy and light reading—-but suppose 


The old system of | 
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they were to go over again all the argu- 
ments and reasonings which had been 
published on this subject in pamphlets, or 
otherwise, they could not now hope to 
convince each other. But they could 
easily come to a vote on the general prin- 
ciple of the new system proposed to them ; 
and then they could discuss the subordi- 
nate questions, whether any, and what 
amendments, should be made in the de- 
tails of the new system. But in another 
place—he must not say where—they were 
proceeding upon quite another plan, and 
had already, as it was said, got into the 
mire and slough of Despond, with reference 
to this matter. New inquiries had been 
projected, as if there had been no commit- 
tees on this subject in 1814 and in 1822, 
and no voluminous reports from those 
committees. Notwithstanding all this, it 
appeared to be conceived, in a certain 
quarter, that they were still in the infancy 
of the question; that they had been all 
along in a complete hallucination on the 
subject ; and that it was still necessary for 
them to enter into an inquiry as to the 
facts. They said, that this was a most 
important question, and therefore asked to 
be allowed to inquire into two points. 
But what were those two points? First, 
an inquiry into the price at which foreign 
wheat could be sold in the home market ; 
and next, the price at which wheat could 
be obtained in the foreign country? In 
order to follow up these inquiries properly, 
it would be necessary for the inquirers to 
examine into the state and effect of tax- 
ation in those foreign countries; into the 
parish rates of Poland, if there were any 
such rates there; and into all the circum- 
stances connected with Odessa and other 
ports [cries of question, question! and 
hear, hear!]. That was the question, no 
doubt [a laugh]. He begged of the House 
to bear with him a little while, as he might 
not have an opportunity of addressing 
them on this subject again. But certainly 
he did not think that when they came to 
argue the question now, they ought to be 
called upon to enter into the inquiries as 
to the policy of Russia and Poland, and 
other states, since they had enjoyed abun- 
dant opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with all the material facts that 
bore upon the subject. Most of the mem- 
bers of that House knew the mode in which 
bills were sent out of that House to the 
other. But in case some of the new mem- 
bers might not be aware of it, he would 
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state that the practice was, when a Dill 
passed the House of Commons, to ap- 
point some member of that House to 
carry it to the other House. The mem- 
ber who carried it up mentioned the pas- 
sing of the bill in the Commons, and de- 
sire their lordships’ concurrence ; but when 
the bill which was now in contemplation 
for carrying into effect the new system 
should be presented in the other House, 
with a request that they would concur in 
it, the reply might be, “ No, we will not 
concur in it; we have an inquiry pending 
on the subject; and, if you will please to 
come to us at the end of next session, 
when our inquiries may, perhaps, be ter- 
minated, then we will inform you whether 
we shall concur or not.” He had no 
hesitation in saying, that proper protec- 
tion ought to be given to the agricultural 
interests; but while he admitted that, he 
begged of the agriculturist to recollect 
that they were not entitled to any undue 
advantages to the prejudice of the other 
interests of the community. To protect 
the agriculture of this country was just 
and necessary. The farmers of this coun- 
try, under all the circumstances in which 
they were placed, could not produce corn 
at the same price which formed a remune- 
ration to the foreign grower. Upon this 
ground, he was perfectly ready to allow 
the agriculturists that extraordinary pro- 
tection which their extraordinary circum- 
stances required. He was willing that, in 
consideration of the heavy burthens to 
which they were subjected, they should 
have an equivalent protection : but, beyond 
that point of equivalent protection he could 
not advance in their favour a single step. 
When any person proposed to go beyond 
this in support of the agricultural interests 
he acted in a manner as extravagant as 
it was unjustifiable. It was a mockery of all 
reason and common sense to say, that the 
agriculturists ought to have any thing be- 
yond what was a fair and just protection. 
When the restriction on the importation 
of foreign corn went beyond its proper 
medium, it ceased to be a protection, and 
became a most unjust and invidious tax, 
in favour of the landlords, upon all other 
classes of the community. Now, it had 
been stated, that wheat was selling in 
foreign ports at the price of 30s. per 
quarter, and some reasoning had been 
founded on this fact by certain publica- 
tions. He certainly did not mean to go 
the length of some of the propositions 
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which had been advocated by such publi- 
cations. Many of the arguments urged 
against the land-owners had _ his most de- 
cided disapprobation. But at the same 
time it was a little too much to say, that 
the landlord should have for his corn in 
this country, more than double the price 
at which corn could be procured abroad. 
They were entitled to adequate protection ; 
but any thing beyond this would be most 
unjust to all other classes of the commu- 
nity, and a gross iniquity. In the course 
of his examination into this subject, he 
had found that from the year 1775 we 
had been an exporting country ; that was, 
sometimes importing, but as often export- 
ing, up to 1793. In the two years, 1779 
and 1780, when the average price of wheat 
was 45s., there were 222,000 quarters of 
wheat exported, and 45,000 quarters im- 
ported. It followed, then, that with all 
the populousness and fertility of foreign 
countries, and the boasted wretchedness of 
the half-fed swarms of Polish peasants, it 
was found to be a profitable speculation 
for a merchant to buy our corn at 45s., 
and sell it abroad at between 45s. and 50s. 
He could not help, with these facts before 
him, looking with some suspicion at the 
accounts furnished by our consuls abroad, 
as to the price of wheat at Rotterdam, for 
example. It appeared from those accounts, 
that there was a difference of 12s. per 
quarter, between the price of wheat at 
Dort and at Rotterdam, a few hours 
distance only by canal. In 1811 there 
was a difference of 63s. and 66s. ; in 1812, 
a difference of 70s. and 79s. These 
things surprised him; and he, therefore, 
went back to the fact of our exportations 
in 1779, when the price abroad must have 
been higher than here. The present low 
prices abroad must have arisen from a glut, 
and not from the natural course of things. 
He could explain this subject to the com- 
mittee—[No, no]. The hon. and learned 
member then proceeded to show that the 
probable prices abroad would seem to 
render any restrictive laws regarding the 
importation of foreign corn unnecessary ; 
but the House manifested much impatience 
by coughing, and at length the noise 
throughout the House occasioned a total 
interruption to the hon. and learned mem- 
ber’s speech. On its subsiding, he said, 
that he did not think that, upon so im- 
portant a subject as this, it was decorous 
that it should go forth to-morrow to the 
world that interruption like this had been 
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given}; it would not be consolatory to the 
hungry multitude, nor was it creditable to 
the House, or likely to add to the reputa- 
tion of a new parliament, that a vital 
question like the present should be cla- 
morously prevented from being discussed. 
If, in the only stage he could have an 
opportunity of expressing his sentiments, 
there was a rooted determination on the 
part of some gentlemen in the House— 
[Here the noise from both sides rendered 
the conclusion of the sentence inaudible. ] 
he hoped he was mistaken. The fault might 
be his : he might have discussed the ques- 
tion in a tedious and tiresome manner : he 
would much rather that he should bear the 
reproach, than that it should appear that 
there was an attempt to clamour down a 
speaker for the sentiments he expressed. 
He parted now with the question with 
pleasure ; he entertained a charitable feel- 
ing towards those who opposed him: they 
were only prejudiced; though their pre- 
judices were not easily overcome. He could 
not help taking that opportunity of declar- 
ing his hearty concurrence in the principles 
of commercial reform which the govern- 
ment had recently entered upon. Step by 
step he approved of them; and the more 
so, because they were gradual—for, first, 
he thought it best not to scare the minds 
of those abruptly, who felt themselves 
likely to be affected by new changes ; and, 
secondly, because he thought it not the 
surest way to succeed, to take too large a 
stride at the outset; for if the step were 
wrong, there was less of mischief to repair, 
or of error to retrace, in effecting any 
alteration—and it was not exactly wise, 
abruptly to place great interests in 
jeopardy. It was under this impression 
that he had acted respecting parliamentary 
reform, and had thereby obtained from 
some quarters the epithet of being a friend 
to mock reform only. In all improve- 
ments of this nature, even in that very 
worst of all cases, the amelioration of 
what were called the courts of equity, he 
was for proceeding systematically and 
gradually, because he thought that mode 
afforded the best chance of ultimate suc- 
cess [Cries of “question”]. He really 
hoped that the gentlemen who interrupted 
him would abstain from further impedi- 
ments: the effort would only affect them- 
selves, and bring on colds and coughs to- 
morrow, from unnecessary exhaustion. 
He would tell those self-sufficient mem- 
bers, that it was of no use to press the 
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government to commit themselves with the 
country upon this question; for really if 
ministers were desirous of favouring such 
a project, the people would not bear it ; 
they would not permit such a sacrifice to 
the landed interest. At all events, he saw 
nothing in the principle of the present 
plan, differing, as he did, from the pro- 
posers of it as to some of the details, 
which did not entitle it to public support. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose merely to 
offer a few words of consolation to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, for his apprehen- 
sion of a change of policy elsewhere upon 
this measure. He could venture to assure 
the hon. and learned gentleman, not of 
his own knowledge certainly, but from the 
information of others, which he thought 
was equally as good, that the appointment 
of the committee to which he alluded eise- 
where, was not a sudden concession, but 
an old understanding admitted by the noble 
earl who had the charge of this question, 
on this express understanding, however, 
that the committee was not to be pro- 
tracted, so as to interfere with the tegis- 
lative provisions of the contemplated bill. 
In fact, there existed a perfect under- 
standing, that the main progress of the 
measure was not thereby to be impeded. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 160; for the original Resolution 
229; majority 69. The chairman then 
reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 9. 

Roman Catrnoric Cratms.] After 
sundry petitions had been presented in 
favour of the Claims of the Roman Catho- 
lies, 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose for the 
purpose of making a motion, which might 
be considered as a motion upon a motion, 
concerning the Catholic Claims, under 
which he thought he should be justified 
both with respect to what was due to his 
own feelings, and to his own honour, as 
well as to the honour and feelings of 
many other noble lords, with whom he had 
thought right to communicate upon the 
subject—if he trespassed for a few mo- 
ments upon their lordships’ indulgence. 
At the time that he gave the notice, 
which stood in the order book for the 15th 
instant, it was with the deliberate inten- 
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tion a resolution upon the subject of the 
petitions which had just now been pre- 
sented, and of many others which had 
previously been presented, upon the 
important subject of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities; and if he had now been 
induced to abandon that intention, he 
must state to their lordships, that he did 
so with a mind perfectly satisfied as to the 
expediency and necessity of considering 
those disabilities ; and with a mind per- 
fectly unchanged, that at some period, and 
certainly at no distant period, they must 
meet with the most serious consideration 
of that House. But, with that strong 
conviction on his mind, he could not, upon 
due consideration, allow any precipitate 
step on his part, at that moment, to have 
the possible effect of creating or adding 
to the distressing, the disheartening con- 
viction on the minds of the people of Ire- 
land, that a majority of both Houses of 
Parliament was determined to reject the 
consideration of their claims. He felt too 
deeply what the effect of such a step must 
be, to add to the irritation upon the subject 
which already existed, and he should 
refrain from taking any step that could by 
possibility have that effect. Whether, 
after moving that the present order be 
discharged, he should be again incuced, 
in this or in any other session, to press 
the subject upon the consideration of the 
House, he did not at present fecl himself 
bound to state. Whether those petition- 
ers who had stated their case to their 
lordships would ever come again to the 
bar of that House, he could not tell; 
because he possessed no knowledge of 
their councils, nor had he had any other 
communication with them than that of 
receiving their petitions. But he could not 
dispose of the subject without stating his 
firm conviction, that whoever might bring 
forward tlie subject, it must, in some shape 
or form, and at no distant period, press itself 
upon the consideration of that House; but 
in what shape or form, or under what pos- 
sible circumstances, he would not venture 
to predict—he would not even give himself 
the pain of conjecture. But, quitting this 


subject for the present, he besought their 


lordships to consider well the condition in 
which they left Ireland, not upon the alle- 
gations of the friends of that proceeding 
which he was about to withdraw from their 
lordships’ attention, but upon the admis- 
sions of its opponents; and he begged 


leave to say, that if he wanted any other, 
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argument to increase the weight of his as- 
sertions, that the state of that country 
must be altered before it could become a 
source of strength and prosperity, what he 
had recently heard from the opponents of 
that proceeding, with respect to the state 
of Ireland would furnish the best he could 
desire; because he knew from experience, 
that a country and a state of society so 
distracted as Ireland was alleged to be, 
was one which could never be expected to 
right itself without the serious attention of 
the legislature ; because he knew that a 
small majority in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, producing a decision upon the ques- 
tion, would not be able to allay those pas- 
sions, or to appease those feelings, which 
were common to human nature. It was 
impossible that any vote could put an end 
to those distracted relations of society, 
which rose as manifestly and directly out 
of the state of the existing laws, as the 
grass rose out of the earth, in consequence 
of the seed put into it. He did not sup- 
pose that any vote would immediately 
teach the increasing population to bear 
with satisfaction the privations of the 
greatest blessings ; or that it would teach 
individuals rising im wisdom and know- 
ledge, to strip themselves of the best ad- 
vantages, and to treat the best objects of 
ambition with contempt: that it would 
teach the growing population to bear, with- 
out a murmur, that stamp of degradation 
which was placed upon them by the exist- 
ing law. These were feelings that could 
never be expected to arise from any deci- 
sion of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The hand of a man had, by a miracle, 
been enabled to stop the course of the sun ; 
but the hands of their lordships would 
never be able, without a miracle, to dispel 
and arrest the progress of those principles 
in human nature, which the same God 
that made the sun had planted in the 
breast of mankind. He, therefore, was 
satisfied, that this question must come, 
in some state or other, again and again 
before their lordships; and, in the mean 
time, he besought their lordships, both in- 
dividually and as a body, to ponder well 
upon the state in which they left Ireland ; 
because he must say, and he did so with 
the most perfect sincerity, that could he 
conceive himself placed in the unfortunate 
condition of assisting in the councils of 
any government hostile to and conflicting 
with the interest, and aiming at the pros- 
perity, of his country, the first prayer he 
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should offer up to Fortune would be— 
“ Give me Ireland as she is, with a great 
increasing population, who had no other 
leaders than persons to whom no fortune 
was accessible but in a direction opposite 
to the interests of the state—with a popu~ 
lation at the same time under the influ- 
ence of a clergy alienated by the state, re- 
jected by the state, and in no degree, how- 
ever remotely, connected with the state, 
and more than that, openly denounced by 
the authorities of the state, as faithless, 
and not to be believed ;—with a popula- 
tion that was deprived of the conductors 
between the high authorities of the state 
and the lowest members of society, which 
the experience of all countrics had shown 
to be indispensable for preserving the 
strength and harmony of the whole.” 
That was the state in which their lordships 
had left Ireland. He besought their lord- 
ships also to recollect that when the time 
should arrive, if unhappily it should ar- 
rive before they had given their attention 
to the consideration of the Roman Catho- 
lic disabilities, in which they would be 
called upon to place in array the resources 
of this country against the resources of any 
other nation, they would probably have to 
put them in array against a country in 
which no corresponding disabilities existed, 
and in which Catholic and Protestant en- 
joyed the same privileges. He begged 
their lordships to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of such a state of things; for he 
could not permit himself to give utterance 
to all the melancholy anticipations which 
arose out of the subject. He had no 
wish, or regret, connected with this ques- 
tion, but what related to the interest and 
prosperity of the country. His only wish 
was, that those who had taken upon them- 
selves the heavy responsibility of negativ- 
ing the hopes and desires of millions, 
might be enabled to suggest such measures 
as would restore that tranquillity which 
was admitted to be wanting, and appease 
that distraction which they themselves had 
stated to exist; and his only regret was, 
that they had not hitherto been induced 
to state the means by which they hoped to 
effect those objects. He should now 
move, that the order be discharged. 

The Earl of Winchelsea sincerely regret- 
ted that the noble marquis had abandoned 
his intention of bringing before their lord- 
ships the consideration of that great poli- 
tical question, the claims of the Roman 
Catholics ; because he felt convinced, that 
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the oftener that question was discussed, 
the more impossible would it appear to 
their lordships, to give to persons professing 
the Roman Catholic faith, perfect and full 
enjoyment of their civil rights; or to al- 
low them to fill situations of high political 
trust. 
The order was accordingly discharged. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 9. 


Poor Laws 1n Irexanp.] Sir N. 
Colthurst said, he had some Petitions to 
present, to which he must beg to call the 
attention of the House. In the month of 
August, very considerable distress pre- 
vailed among the labouring classes in the 
city of Cork, and a public meeting was 
held for the purpose of devising some mea- 
sure for their relief. It was numerously 
and respectably attended ; and, after a sub- 
scription had been entered into for the 
immediate relief of the distress, a long and 
animated discussion arose as to the best 
means of preventing a recurrence of it. 
The result of that discussion was the adop- 
tion of the Petition which he now pre- 
sented, praying the House to consider the 
expediency of introducing into Ireland a 
modified system of Poor-laws. This deci- 
sion of the meeting, however, was so far 
from giving gencral satisfaction, that it 
created very considerable alarm among the 
inhabitants of Cork, and meetings were 
held in all the parishes, at which petitions 
were adopted, praying the House not to 
sanction the introduction of the Poor-laws, 
should such a measure be proposed. These 
petitions he begged also to present to the 
House. From the best opiion he could 
form of the subject, the introduction of 
the Poor-laws into Ireland would be a 
most dangerous experiment; and, under 
all the circumstances of that country, un- 
suited to it. 

Mr. H. Grattan expressed himself 
strongly in favour of a modified system 
of Poor-laws. 

Mr. Monck supported the prayer of the 
Petition. He thought this as much an 
English as an Irish question. The county 
of Berks, during the last year, paid no 
less than 1,000/. for passing Irish vagrants 
on their way from Bristol to London. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, it was on 
record, that the population of England pro- 
duced a race of mendicants, half paupers and 
half marauders, somewhat similar to those 
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who now infested Ireland ; but in that reign 
those laws were enacted under which the pre- 
sent system of Poor-laws was supported ; 
and at that period the miseries and crimes 
attendant upon a state of mendicity had 
become almost unknown. In_ Ireland, 
previous to the Union, some attempts had 
been made to introduce a similar system, 
and particularly by an act which pro- 
vided, that a penitentiary and asylum, to 
serve as a Bridewell, and a workhouse 
should be erected in every county. This 
act had, unfortunately, except in one or 
two instances, in Limerick and Waterford, 
remained almost a dead letter; and the 
benefits which might have accrued from 
it were consequently lost. In fact, it ap- 
peared, that in that unhappy country, the 
Jaws which related to the rich were exe- 
cuted with all attention and severity, 
while those relating to the poor were 
wholly neglected. In his opinion, there 
ought to be some power given to the party 
to exact from the Irish gentry and absen- 
the landlords, a provision for their poor 
countrymen. They received in the present 
corn bill, a valuable consideration, for 
which they, in fact, gave nothing; and he 
conceived that strict justice required them 
to relieve this country from the burthens im- 
posed upon them by the Irish poor, through 
the means of some contributions, whether 
voluntary or forced, to their support at 
home. He was quite sure, that if the 
clergy of Ireland at all resembled the 
clergy of England, they would willingly 
give a fair proportion of their tithes to- 
wards the maintenance of the poor; and 
he must again express his earnest hope, 
that this session would not pass over with- 
out some provision being made on this 
subject. 

Sir John Newport said, he was convinced, 
that the application of the poor-laws to 
Ireland would be attended with greater 
evils to that country, and produce greater 
want and misery than that which it at 
present suffered. In the district where 
he resided, there was not, for the space of 
eleven miles, a single individual to whom 
the duties attendant upon the administra- 
tion of any part of a system of ‘poor-laws 
could with safety be confided. Even in 
those parts where the country might be 
more thickly peopled, and the persons fit 
for the offices more numerous, he feared 
that they were not sufficiently so to pre- 
vent a system of jobbing which must be 
extremely pernicious in a country so poor, 
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and suffering so much from all kinds of 
misrule. He had no disposition to speak 
ill of his countrymen; but he felt that 
the majority of its poor lad a propensity 
beyond the people of almost any other 
country, to live without labour. A system 
of provision like the English poor-laws, 
would have the effect of encouraging that 
propensity to a great extent; for, if it was 
once held out to them, that they could 
live, under any circumstances without la- 
bour, he was convinced that no labour 
would be done. This was not the proper 
time to enter upon the question ; he would 
only, therefore, observe, that any system 
of parochial assessment, to be distributed 
under the authority of those who could, 
under the present state of Ireland, be 
found in these parishes, would be produc- 
tive of great evil, and lead to fraud and 
delusion. The question was one, however, 
of considerable importance ; and he would 
be happy to have it ascertained, whether 
or not the system of English poor-laws 
might not be beneficially applied to some 
parts of Ireland, where greater means were 
afforded of having its provisions faithfully 
executed. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that whenever the 
poor-laws were mentioned in that House, 
he could not omit any opportunity of 
raising his voice against the introduction 
of them into Ireland. The right hon. ba- 
ronet had justly represented the state of 
society in Ireland, and the consequence 
which would result from introducing the 
poor-laws into that country. Whatever 
sums were raised by county assessments, 
parish-rates were levied upon the occu- 
pying tenants, and to suppose, therefore, 
that absentees would be affected by it was 
a perfect delusion. Such great land- 
holders as the duke of Devonshire and lord 
Fitzwilliam, would not pay a sixpence. It 
would all fall upon their tenants ; and thus 
it would happen, that not the aged and 
infirm, but the idle and vicious, would be 
enabled to live on the earnings of the in- 
dustrious. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that as 
he had given notice ofa motion connected 
with this subject, he would not trouble the 
House with any observations now. He 
must, however, say, that the hon. member 
for Reading had advanced some of the 
most extraordinary propositions that he 
had ever heard. He was much obliged 
to his hon. friend for having told the 
House, that, on the principles of the 
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union, Ireland had just as much right to | 
export grain to this country, as Berkshire | 
had to send into any other county in Eng- 
land; but then he wished, at the same 
time, that Ireland should be taxed by poor- 
laws in the same manner as Berkshire was. 
From such a proposal he should certainly 
dissent; and he trusted that the House 
would not be deluded by these partial 
observations, into the supposition that the 
poor-laws could ever be successfully in- 
troduced into Ireland. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that the poverty 
of Ireland not only was and had been very | 
great, but that its poverty had cost this 
country no inconsiderable sum. The hon. 
member then adverted to the subscriptions 
which had been raised in this country, in 
1822, in order to relieve the distresses 
which then prevailed in Ireland. In the 
city of Dublin, at this present moment, 
not only poverty but disease reigned every 
where. The hon. member then read, from 
a report of the state of the poor in Dublin, 
an account of the number of destitute in 





different parishes, and declared, that in | 
many, a great part of the population was | 
supported by the contributions received 
from benevolent individuals, who were | 
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bourers. They came to this country poor 
and destitute; and after labouring, to the 
injury of the working classes in England, 
they returned to Ireland with money suffi- 
cient for the payment of the rent of those 
farms which the hon. member for Derry 
described them as taking so improvi- 
dently. He did not wish to undervalue 
the merits of the industry of the Irish pea- 
sant; but he was satisfied that their emi- 
gration to this country produced evils 
which ought to be corrected. 

Sir H. Parnell contended, that no re- 
lief, such as that suggested by the hon. 
member for Dublin, could prove effectual, 
until there was a greater security for pro- 
perty in Ireland, and until the rate of 
wages was increased by the employment 
of capital. As long as the Irish peasant 
could not find labour at home, or labour 
at so low a rate of wages as to be insuffi- 
cient for his support, he would leave his 
country whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

Colonel Trench, while he deplored the 
state to which Ireland was reduced, could 
not consent to emigration as a remedy for 
its evils. He was convinced that if the 
plan of emigration was put into effect, to 


encouraged to give their bounty on the; the extent proposed by those who em- 
application of the residents of the parishes, | braced it, its effect would be to carry away 
going round from house to house. Want, | from Ireland all its best labourers, all 
disease, and misery, went hand.in hand | those who possessed industry, skill, or a 
in that unfortunate city ; and, unless some- | small capital ; and that instead of leaving 
thing was done speedily by the govern- | that country in a condition to become 
ment, a state of things must ensue, which | better, it would deprive it of all the ele- 





it was painful to contemplate. Some- | 
thing ought to be done, and done shortly ; | 
for, although the hon. member for Derry | 
might contend that the poor-laws were in- | 
applicable to Ireland, yet, whea the ques- 
tion was between life and death, extraor- 
dinary remedies must be their only resort. 

General Gascoyne, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Liverpool, felt himself called 
upon to. protest against the system of 
passing vagrants to Ireland by that port. 
Upwards of one third of all the rates col- 
lected. in that town were expended upon 
the passing of Irish to their own country. 
He must either beg the hon. member for 
Wicklow to persevere in the motion of 
which he had given notice, or call upon 
the House himself to adopt some measure, 
which might relieve his constituents from 
the annually increasing burthen thus im- 
posed upon them. The people of Ireland 
had very good reason for giving encou- 





ragement to the emigration of Irish la- 
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ments of prosperity. 

Mr. J. Mazxweil complained of the 
inundation of Irish into Scotland, where 
they could neither be relieved nor sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Van Homrigh described the con- 
dition of the part of Ireland which he re- 
presented as most deplorable, as there 
were more than five thousand paupers in 
Drogheda and its vicinity. 

Mr. James Grattan said, he had heard 
some hon. members, and among them the 
member for Derry, say, that the poor-laws 
must make the state of Ireland infinitely 
worse than it was. Now, the hon. mem- 
ber for Drogheda had just stated, that 
there were five thousand paupers in one 
district, and he would ask what state 
could be worse than that? What altera- 
tion could place them in a state more de- 
plorable? He knew that, but for the ex- 
ertions of a Mendicity Society, supported 
by voluntary contribution, in the city of 

2N 
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Dublin, it would be impossible, at that 
very moment, for any shop-keeper to keep 
his door open for the purpose of carrying 
on business. But for the exertions of 
that Society, the doors would be so be- 
sieged with mendicants, that all passage 
must be impossible. With respect to the 
motion of which he had given notice, he 
eertainly could not pledge himself to press 
it, in opposition to the declared hostility 
of so many Irish members; he would re- 
serve himself, therefore, for a future oc- 
easion, merely declaring that his opinion, 
as to its expediency, had not undergone 
any material change. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] The House having, on 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider further of the Corn Trade Acts, 

Mr. W. Whitmore rose to submit the 
Resolution to the Committee, which he 
deemed necessary, in consequence of the 
Resolutions submitted on a former night, 
by the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, not being, in his opinion, such as 
to afford satisfaction, or to meet the exi- 
gences of the country. He implored the 
indulgence of the House whilst he called 
their attention to this most important 
question—important to all classes of the 
eountry—to some a question of life or 
death, and one on which he hoped the fullest 
and most deliberate discussion would take 
place, before any measure was hurried 
through the House and hastily adopted. 
In what he was about to offer, he would 
regard the subject with a view to the 
general interests of the whole country ; 
satisfied that he would thereby act in a 
Manner most conducive to that interest— 
the agricultural interest—with which he 
was himself connected, and which would 
be most affecféd by the measure now be- 
fore the House. Having thus claimed 
the indulgence of the House whilst he 
addressed them on this most important, as 
well as most intricate and difficult subject, 
he would, without further preface, pro- 
ceed shortly to lay before the House his 
views upon it. Before he proceeded, 


however, to state his opinions as to the 
effect of the principle of prohibition, 
he would admit that the measure intro- 
duced by the right hon. Secretary was an 
improvement, but yet a slight improve- 
ment, on the former system. There were 
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two consequences invariably resulting 
from a principle of prohibition, from which 
the present measure was not quite free; 
first, that it led to a great fluctuation of 
prices, with all the mischiefs attendant 
upon fluctuation; and secondly, that in 
proportion as you stop the trade in corn, 
in the same proportion do you interfere 
with the price of labour which is depressed 
at home, and raised abroad. Besides, 
the effect of such a principle is, that the 
fluctuations of seasons are felt with accu- 
mulated pressure ; the supply is rendered 
precarious; and a discouragement given 
to the growth of corn abroad—a permitted 
regular importation of which into the 
country, would have the beneficial ten- 
dency to produce the desirable result; 
namely, equalization of prices. Add to 
this— that when a supply is required, 
from a regular supply and deniand not 
being kept up from abroad, the price is 
always high. This inability to get the 
quantity you require, together with the 
effect of opinion, which always has a ten- 
dency to raise the price above the neces- 
sity of the case, keeps up the price to an 
enormous and most pernicious height. 
But, after a time, the fall is carried to as 
great an extent on the other side; and 
this sudden and great fluctuation it is, 
that is most injurious to the agricultural 
interests. It produces an unnatural state 
of things, and falls with a pressure that it 
is lamentable to contemplate on the farmer, 
who has, as at the time when the price 
was high, to pay the poor-rates, tithes, 
and other heavy charges, to which the 
agricultural interest is principally liable. 
It was said by some gentlemen in the 
course of this discussion, that the great 
fluctuation that occurred in the high 
prices in 1817 and 1818, and the low 
prices of 1820 and 1821, occurred from 
the great import of corn. But this, though 
it might be a concurrent cause, was not 
the only one producing that fluctuation. 
In the spring of 1818, 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat—the greatest quantity ever im- 
ported in one year into this country—was 
imported, be must say, without a corre- 
sponding necessity for such importation. 
The harvest of 1819 was a good, at least 
a tolerably good, harvest, but that of 1820 
was a great harvest. From the great 
abundance, therefore, supplied from these 
two sourees—excess of importation, and 
an extraordinary harvest —there was @ 
quantity in the country which its con- 
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sumption could not absorb. This pro- 
duced the depression down to 43s.; and 
similarly great and sudden depressions 
must inevitably occur again if we continue 
to cherish the principle of prohibition. 
This violent fluctuation in prices is in- 
jurious to no interest more than the agri- 
cultural. All the various charges incurred 
by the farmers were augmented by the 
price of corn continuing high for a period 
of two consecutive years. His arrange- 
ments of various kinds were contingent 
upon the continuance of high price ; and, 
therefore, when a fall in price suddenly 
came upon him, he became involved in 
difficulties and embarrassments which 
followed from his relying on the continu- 
ance of high prices and high rents. He 
had himself felt the embarrassments re- 
sulting from such a violent and sudden 
change; and it was to prevent the re- 
currence of them to himself and others, 
that he wished to see the principle of 
prohibition superseded by a regular trade 
in corn, subject of course to such regula- 
tions as would afford adequate protection 
to the home-grower, but at the same time 
hold out fair encouragement to the foreign 
grower, and an inducement to foreign 
importation. Having enforced the inex- 
pediency and danger that would result 
from the principle of prohibition, he 
would next call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the mischief that must accrue 
from keeping up the price of corn in this 
country to an artificial height, and to one 
quite disproportionate to the cost at which 
corn was grown on the continent. This 
was an important view of the question in 
this commercial country. Capital was 
the life and active principle of that com- 
merce, and on the profits of that capital 
the subsistence of so many depended. 
By raising the price of corn here by pro- 
hibition, or by high duties equivalent to 
rohibition, you increase the price of 
abour; and, as the profits on capital de- 
pend on the prices of labour, the effect of 
a high and artificial price of corn is, to 
diminish the profits on capital; and is 
it to be supposed, that capital will remain 
in this country, if the profits upon it are 
reduced, and if higher profits can be real- 
ized abroad? And it should be further 
considered, as the price of labour is raised 
here, it is lowered abroad. Again, he 
would say, that if we continued our 
present system, capital, so necessary to a 
great commercial and manufacturing coun- 
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try, would flow from it. Suppose, that. in 
the ports of the Baltic, corn is 25s. a 
quarter, and that in this country it is 60s. 
—will not this difference of 35s. operate 
as a premium to the capitalists of this 
country, to transfer their capital abroad, 
where there is a promise of its yielding 
larger profits. It was a principle im- 
planted in the breast of man, which had 
ever been and ever would be acted upon, 
that wherever the largest profits could be 
realized upon capital, there capital would 
be employed. Individual attachments 
might bind a man to his country and his 
friends; but, although he might continue 
to reside here, his capital would be em- 
ployed abroad. This was true in theory 
it was also true in practice. That high 
duties upon the necessaries of life were 
fatal to the prosperity of commercial and 
manufacturing countries, was shown by a 
passage in Adam Smith, which he would 
read to the House. It was as follows— 
“Duties upon flour and meal, when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread, when 
baked at the oven, take place in many coun- 
tries. In Holland the money price of the 
bread consumed in towns is supposed to 
be doubled by means of such taxes. In 
lieu of a part of them, the people who live 
in the country pay every year so much a- 
head, according to the sort of bread they 
are supposed to consume. Those who 
consume wheaten bread, pay three guilders 
fifteen stivers; about 6s. 94d. These, 
and some other taxes of the same kind, 
by raising the price of labour, are said to 
have ruined the greater part of the manu- 
factures of Holland.” Was it not con- 
sistent with common sense, with the ex- 
perience that they all had with the world, 
that if a man could only get a return of 
three per cent on his capital in this country, 
and could get a return of ten per cent upon 
it in Germany, or any other country, he 
would employ his capital in the country 
in which his capital was most productive ? 
It may be within the recollection of the 
House, that, some time ago, when the 
interest on money was so low in this 
country, capitalists employed their capital 
in foreign loans, which yielded a larger 
interest, and thereby so much of the 
country’s capital was withdrawn from the 
support of its commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity. The residence of 
capitalists here, after the outlay of their 
capital in other countries, was unimport- 
ant ; many of the Dutch capitalists resided 
2N2 
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in Holland, after they had disposed of their 
capitals in foreign loans. He dwelt thus 
much on this part of the subject; for itshould 
be borne in mind, that were it not for the 
wealth of the country, that House would 
not be in a situation to make Corn-laws. 
If capital was lost, the life that supported 
those laws was gone; for they depended 
on the wealth and the population of the 
country. They were a useless and idle 
letter, if there was not a population in the 
country with mouths to consume the corn, 
and wealth in the country to purchase it.— 
Now, as to the new system which it was 
proposed to substitute for that which was 
in force, it was not easy to see all the evils 
that might follow from it; it would be 
sufficient to shew that some great evils 
would result, to induce him to withhold 
from it his assent. He did not think that 
the evils to be apprehended from fluctua- 
tion of price would be corrected by com- 
mencing the duty at 20s. when the price 
was at 60s. If there was a deficiency in 
the supply, the price would easily rise to 
65s.; and if by the fall in the stock of 
grain here the price should rise to 70s., 
the foreign grower would pour a great 
quantity into this country at a great ad- 
vantage ; for, although there would be an 
increase of 10s. in the price, yet there 
would be a diminution of 19s. in the duty ; 
the duty at 70s. being one shilling—and 
thus we should be again subjected to those 
irregular jerks and convulsions, which the 
right hon. Secretary was desirous to avoid. 
It was preferable, in his opinion, to adopt 
the principle of feeding the market by 
holding out inducement of regular supply 
to the foreign grower, and thereby secur- 
ing that which was most desirable— 
steadiness of price. Now, as to the avera- 
ges from which so much good was con- 
templated by taking them weekly, he con- 
fessed he had great doubt if there would 
not be as much, or even greater, tempta- 
tion to fraud, from taking them weekly, 
than from taking them quarterly. If the 
averages were to be struck weekly, so that 
the averages of one week were to regulate 
the averages of the next, it should be con- 
sidered, that it was easier to effect a fraud 
at a short notice than at a long one. If, for 
instance, a party entered into a conspiracy 
to import six hundred thousand quarters 
of wheat (the averages of one week being 
60s.), and if by purchases at home he were 
to raise the averages of the next week to 
65s., this importation gives him a profit 
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of 300,000/.. This fraud was much more 
easily effected when the averages were 
taken weekly, than if taken quarterly.—He 
would now refer to the resolutions proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, and those 
which he had moved by way of amend- 
ment, and he would show that his were 
not at all inconsistent with the principle 
which the right hon. gentleman had laid 
down. He fully concurred in the opinion, 
that a fixed duty would be desirable where 
it could be established; but he doubted 
its applicability to the prices at which it 
was proposed to place it. The high prices 
at which it became fixed were those which 
corn rarely attained, and the low price at 
which it was again to be fixed, were those 
to which it seldom descended. To do 
away with any ground of clamourat either 
end, he would propose, that when corn 
rose to 50s., and under 51s., the duty 
should be 20s., instead of fixing that duty 
at 60s. as was proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman. He would then have the duty 
decreased 2s. for every 1s. which the price 
rose above 50s.; and increased 2s. for 
every 1s. it descended below it; and when- 
ever the price rose to 55s. and did not ex- 
ceed 65s., he would have a fixed duty of 
10s. This, he thought, would go, in a 
great degree, to remedy the defect in the 
resolutions of the right hon. gentleman, 
and would prevent that great fluctuation 
of prices, against which those resolutions 
did not sufficiently guard. Supposing 
wheat to be at 55s. with an import duty 
of 10s., he would be prepared to contend, 
that at that price there could be no im- 
portation at all injurious to the British 
agriculturist. In proof of this position, he 
would refer the committee to the returns 
of the amount of corn imports from the 
year 1773 to 1815, from which it would 
appear, that in no one year, with the price 
as low as 60s., had the quantity of wheat 
imported exceeded six hundred thousand 
quarters. At higher prices, no doubt, the 
importation was greater; for instance in 
the years 1800 and 1801, which were 
years of great scarcity. With the excep- 
tion of those years (his reasons for omit- 
ting which would be evident), it would 
appear that, from the year 1795 to the 
year 1805, with the price at 63s., the im- 
portation did not exceed four hundred and 
eighty thousand quarters. With the ex- 
perience, then, of those years before him, 
he was fully justified in contending that, 
with corn at 55s, and an import duty of 
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10s. there could not be any amount of 
foreign wheat imported, which would be 
injurious to the British agriculturists ; that 
all the alarm existing on that ground would 
be found wholly illusory, and that the 
fears of those who believed that the effect 
would be to throw all the poor lands out 
of cultivation, would turn out to be equally 
unfounded.—This led him to another and 
a most important part of the argument. 
It was said that, if we imported even so 
small a quantity of foreign wheat as six 
hundred thousand quarters, it would dis- 
place so much British corn, and by that 
means materially lessen the value of the 
whole. This argument was founded on 
the assumption, that our own home stock 


was fully equal to all the demands of our | 
He very much doubted whether 
that was the case. True it was, that since | 


market. 


1820 we had a very slight addition to our 
home stock from foreign importation, ex- 
cept what was some short time back let 
out of bond, and ihe small quantity which 
we got from Canada. But, then it should 
be remembered that we had, up to that 
time, a stock on hand, which was generally 
equal to three months’ consumption. Let 
the committee consider what had taken 
place since 1820. From that year to the 
year 1823, the price continued to decline; 
so much so that almost all who had specu- 
jated in corn from autumn to spring, and 
from spring to autumn, lost considerably. 
Those losses continued, and were so heavy, 
that at length all speculation ceased ; and 
when it was announced to be the intention 
of government to make an alteration in the 
Corn-laws, no person who could get rid of | 
it would hold corn; and he believed it | 
would be found, that there never was a| 
smaller quantity on hand than.at the pre- | 
sent moment. He should be told that | 
this was an old story, and that he had said | 
the same thing in 1825 and 1826. He 
had said so; and his opinion, which was 
still unaltered upon the subject, was, he 
contended, borne out by the facts. He 
now repeated what he had said in 1825 and 
1826; and maintained, that if, unfortunate- 
ly, the same system of Corn-laws, or one 
approaching to it was continued, we should 
find ourselves in difficulties from which it 
would be very difficult to escape. He knew 
that his forebodings on this subject had 
been laughed at; but, though it was found 
convenient to laugh at them on a former 
occasion, those who did so had been since 
glad to avail themselves of a measure, 
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which added to the home stock, by im- 
portations from Canada, and by taking 
some foreign corn out of bond: and, but 
for that measure, we should have been 
compelled to open the ports. Then, if 
what he had said in 1825 and 1826 was 
true, it was equally so in 1827; for, though 
the last harvest was in wheat a fair crop, 
it was in other kinds of corn much below 
an average crop. The wheat of the last 
harvest was in a dry state, and sooner fit 
for use than for several years; we began 
our consumption of it much earlier than 
usual ; and we were now going hard upon 
our stock. He did not say this with the 





view of exciting any alarm ; but he thought 
it was best to look at once to the real state 
in which we were placed with respect to 
the amount of our stock on hand. He 
would not assert that that stock might not 
| be found sufficient, if consumption were to 
| proceed upon its present scale; but if our 
| trade and manufactures should be so much 
improved as to increase that consumption 
in any great degree, and if the next harvest 
should fall even a little below the last, we 
should find ourselves in a state which could 
not be contemplated without considerable 
alarm. Should such a state of things ar- 
rive, it would be found that the stock of 
foreign corn imported at 60s. or 65s. 
would be but small; and that it would get 
as high as 70s. before any quantity came 
in, large enough to give a sensible relief 
to the market.—He would now say a few 
words to remove what were urged as some 
| of the popular objections to the view which 
he took of this question. Great alarm, he 
knew, had been excited in some minds, by 
the quantity of corn which it was thought 
might be imported from Odessa. Great 
stress, he knew, had been laid upon an as- 
sertion, that wheat might recently have 
been purchased, and that it was, in fact, 
purchased there at 7s. the quarter. He 
would state a few facts connected with 
this subject. The wheat which was thus 
mentioned was wheat that had been long 
kept. It was quite an inferior quality, and 
wholly unfit for the English market. 
There was a transaction now going on, 
which would show how unreasonable were 
any alarms of the landed interest, on the 
score of what could be procured from 
Odessa. One individual—(not one of 
those who was formerly engaged in the 
importations of corn from Odessa, the 
greater part of which, on its arrival in this 
country, had been found wholly unfit for 
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use, and was thrown away, but a person |crees were enforced with the strictest 
unconnected with the corn trade, and who | severity—that year when we had to supply 
had not burnt his fingers in it)—had en- | an army in the Peninsula, and when it was 
tered into a speculation to bring corn from | an object of the utmost importance to the 
the port he had mentioned. It was pur- | French Emperor to prevent our obtaining 
chased there not at 7s., but at 18s. the | a sufficient supply; yet, in that very year 
quarter. The freight from thence, exclusive | it was remarkable, that we imported a very 
of insurance, was generally 12s., but at the | considerable quantity of corn from Flan- 
present moment, it would, he believed, be | ders, Holland, and France itself—all which 
found not to be less than 14s. the quarter. | places were under the dominion of Na- 
This brought it to 33s. To this were to | poleon. From France we got in that year 
be added the rate of insurance, and the | two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
profit of the importer, which he could not | seven hundred and ten quarters; from 
state at less than 7s. the quarter. Indeed, | Flanders, one hundred and _ sixty-seven 
there were some who considered the risk | thousand one hundred and fifty-four, and 
so great, that they would not insure such | from Holland, one hundred and eighty- 
a freight at any price. Thus, then, | nine thousand and sixteen; making, in the 
taking the charges he had mentioned, this | whole, five hundred and eighty-one thou- 
wheat, though of an inferior quality, could | sand, eight hundred and eighty quarters, 
not be brought to our shores at less than | from ports under the sway of that in- 
40s. the quarter, to which was then to be | dividual, who had made it a point to ex- 
added the duty. This statement would | clude the English from the markets of the 
show from practice, and not theory, that | continent, and who had endeavoured to 
there was not the slightest ground for | cut off the supplies of our army in Spain. 
any alarm, as to the corn which might be | He could not give a stronger illustration 
imported from that quarter. This, it| of the utter inability of the government of 
should be remembered, was the price in| any country to prevent a supply of corn, 
Odessa, without the demand of the English | when a demand existed for it in another. 
market ; but there could be no doubt, that | If he were not afraid of ‘fatiguing the 
when it was known that that market was| House, he would call their attention to 
opened, the price at Odessa would rise con- | another important poimt connected with 
siderably above its present amount, and, | this subject, but he feared he had already 
with the increased price, the English | trespassed too far on their indulgence. In 
grower need have no alarm as to the com- | conclusion, he would implore the landed 
petition.—Another popular objection was, | interest to consider the situation in which 
that by admitting foreign corn to our | theywere placed. He would implore them 
markets, we should, in a short time, be | to take care how they adopted a principle, 
placed in a kind of dependence on the | which would not be one of union, but of 
market of a foreign state, and that that! schism and discord between themselves 
state might withhold from us a supply at | and the great mass of the people of this 
the moment when we should most require | country. It was impossible to contemplate 
it. This objection was, he thought, alto- | without serious alarm the evils which must 
gether without foundation. The greatest | result from an interruption of the good un- 
effort of that kind which had ever been | derstanding which existed between the 
made was during the supremacy of Buo- | aristocracy and people of this country. 
| 








naparte. By his anti-commercial regula- | Let him, then, implore the landed gentle- 
tions he endeavoured to strike at the root | men to look well in time at the evils which 
of our trade, and particularly to prevent must follow from the course which many 
our getting a supply of foreign corn. But | of them seemed desirous to adopt—a course 
what was the result of that attempt? If, which, if it did not fail them immediately, 
they looked to the returns of the imports | would certainly do so in the result. Let 
from the Baltic during the continuance of | him implore them to endeavour while there 
these restrictions, it would be found, that | was yet time, to heal the breach which 
the quantity of foreign corn which reached | had already commenced, and of which, 
our shores was very considerable; and | if further widened, it would be impossible 
that a large part of our supply came from | to speculate upon the consequences. The 
the ports of France itself [hear, hear]. He hon. member then moved by way ofamend- 
would take the year 1810 for example; | ment, “That whenever the average price 
that year when the Berlin and Milan de- ' of wheat, made up and published in man- 
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ner required by law, shall be 50s. and 
under 51s. the quarter, the duty shall be 
for every quarter 1/.” 

The original resolution, which made the 
same amount of duty apply to a price of 
60s., was then read, and the amendment 
put. 

Mr. C. Grant said, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to occupy the attention of 
the committee at any length. He did not 
feel called upon to follow his hon. friend 
into the detail through which he had gone, 
as only a small part of his arguments had 
reference to the question immediately be- 
fore them. In the general principles, for 
which his hon. friend had contended, he 
fully concurred ; but the question was, how 
far those principles applied to the mea- 
sure before the committee? In the first place, 
his hon. friend had said, that the effect of the 
present system, as well as of the proposed 
resolutions, would be that of creating a 
fluctuation of prices. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then proceeded to defend the new 
mode of striking the averages weekly in- 
stead of quarterly, on the ground that it 
would be less open to fraud and combina- 
tion than the old mode. He could see no 
reason why the hon. member for Bridge- 
north should fix upon 50s. as the price at 
which he would affix the duty at 20s. ; in- 
asmuch as it was lower than the average 
price of wheat for the last seven years in 
this country; but he could see a very 
good reason for fixing upon 60s., as the 
point from which the scale of duties should 
spring, in the consideration that a protect- 
ing price ought to cover the expense of 
the agriculturist, and that for the last few 
years no less a sum than 60s. could effect 
that protection. Besides, of late years, a 
capital had been vested in agriculture, 
which would be seriously injured, if the 
hon. member’s scale of duties was acceded 
to. The right hon. gentleman made a few 
other observations, which were inaudible 
in the gallery, and concluded by declaring 
his intention to oppose the amendment. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that having 
some years ago taken a leading part in 
proposing a measure on this subject to the 
House, he was anxious to state his opinion 
upon it; and more particularly so, in 
consequence of his name being mentioned 
in the letter, quoted last night by a noble 
lord, of the President of the Board of 
Trade: He was one of those who had to 
avow that he had, in some respect, changed 
his opinion ; but this was a subject which, 
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pethaps, of all others, justified such a 
course. If gentlemen would consider 
what the knowledge was that we had of it 
in the year 1813, when he first took it up, 
or, if he might be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, the acquaintance we had of the 
science connected with it, it would appear 
that there were ample reasons on which 
any one might, and ought, to change his 
opinion. Since the year 1813, the sub- 
ject of rent had been fully explained for 
the first time; whatever were the differ- 
ences of political economists in other 
points, nearly all were unanimous in 
adopting the new views which were pro- 
mulgated about rent. Since 1813, Mr. 
Ricardo published his new doctrines re- 
specting wages and profits, and upon the 
tendency of low profits to promote the 
transfer of capital from this country to 
foreign countries, Alli these matters were 
intimately connected with the question of 
protecting agriculture. But, perhaps, the 
information we had of late obtained re- 
specting the means of foreign countries to 
grow corn, and the price at which it could 
be sold in this country, was the most im- 
portant, and that which ought to lead to 
changes of opinion. The hon. member 
said, that when he filled the situation of 
chairman of the committee which sat in 
1813, he was so convinced by the best in- 
formation which he could obtainat thattime, 
that corn might be grown to an unlimited 
amount in Poland, and brought here at a 
very low price; that he, in consequence, 
believed that a protecting duty was neces- 
sary. The state of the case, as now more 
fully made known, induced him to take a 
different view of the question, and to feel 
that the agricultural interest had nothing 
to fear from a more free system, even than 
that which was now proposed.—He would 
now explain what the principles were on 
which he acted in 1813. In the letter of 
the President of the Board of Trade, he 
was represented as having proposed to this 
House a protecting price of 84s. He cer- 
tainly had done so, but not by any means 
for the object that was commonly attri- 
buted to him. It was so much a matter 
of course to suppose that those who sug- 
gested a protecting price could have no 
other object but to establish a market 
price to the same amount, that he was not 
at all surprised, that he was so generally 
considered to have been an advocate for 
permanent high prices. But he really 
neyer had any such object in view. His 
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whole object was to secure, by the influx | that the general prosperity of the country 
of a high duty, a sufficient supply of corn | was equally promoted with the. landed in- 
at moderate prices. He conceived that if| terest by protecting agriculture.—In the 
Ireland was for some time protected from | first place, as the consequence of protec- 
competition with Poland, an immense | tion was to raise the price of corn, those 
quantity of corn would be grown in that | who were the purchasers of the forty or 
country, and that the consequence would be | fifty millions of quarters of corn, which 
a fall of price. He might have been mistaken | were annually consumed in this country, 





in the principle which he adopted ;_ but the 
result proved that his prediction of the ca- 
pability of Ireland to grow a greatly-in- 
creased quantity of corn was weli founded. 
He had, he believed, been the first person 
to call the attention of the House to this 
view of our own resources for supplying 
ourselves.—In the year 1790, the lords 
committee of the Privy Council, in their 
report on the corn trade, said, that the 
western counties of England had nothing 
to fear from the competition of corn from 
Ireland, because that country could not 
grow sufficient for its own consumption : 
but now nearly 1,400,000 quarters, on an 
average of the last eight years, had been 
imported from Ireland. A fall of price, 
but not such a fall as he had anticipated, 
had ‘also taken place; so that he might 
say, most correctly, that he had not been 
the advocate of any scheme of protection 
which had high prices for its object. . He 
could refer to the report of the committee 
of 1813, in the drawing of which he had a 
principal share, and to his speechesin 1813, 
and 1814, to shew that he had always looked 
forward to moderate prices. He had 
never taken a part in committees, though 
put upon them, that had for their ob- 
ject a high remunerating price; and al- 
though he might have formed some opinions 
on the subject in 1813, which he now consi- 
dered incorrect, he had not then, or ever 
been desirous of establishing, by act of 
parliament, .a permanently high price of 
corn. The more he had examined the 
‘subject, the more he felt convinced that 
the danger of a more free system of trade 
in corn with foreign countries was exagge- 
rated and .unfounded. He did not think 
the subject was at all considered with such 
extended views of the different interests 
concerned in it as it ought to be. As it 
was of great use to take advantage of dis- 
cussions like the present to set forth the 
various ways in which the public interests 


were affected; though it might lead to | 


no immediate result, he would endeavour 
shortly to show that the opinion expressed by 
the hon. member for the county of Suffolk, 
last night, was not a correct one; namely, 


| were obliged to pay several millions a year 
|more than they would otherwise do for 
what they bought, they therefore suffered 
a positive injury. The effect of an in- 
creased price of corn on the wages of la- 
bour, was very injurious. If the labourers 
receive a rate of wages which .is higher 
then the rate which is merely sufficient to 
keep up the stock of labourers that is ne- 
cessary to supply the demand for labour, 
then the increased price of corn, by pro- 
tecting agriculture, was nothing less than 
a tax on the labourer. He could not ob- 
tain repayment by his wages being raised, 
but was obliged to submit to a privation 
of his comforts. If the wages of labour on 
the other hand are only just at that rate 
which is absolutely necessary to keep up 
the stock of labourers, then the effect of 
the increased price of corn is to raise 
wages ; but this would be an operation of 
some time; and, while it was going on, the 
labouring class would suffer greatly. Now, 
if it was true, as it was generally allowed 
to be, that every increase of wages was 
followed by a corresponding fall in the 
rate of. profit, then one of the effects of 
protecting agriculture would be, to injure 
all the master manufacturers of the king- 
dom, and all persons who obtained their 
livelihood by employing labour. But a 
fall in the rate of profit generally would 
reduce the returns on the great number of 
millions of capital invested in industry, 
and .consequently the annual fund for 
making new accumulations of capital, and 
the general wealth of the country.. The 
protection of agriculture would contribute 
to depress capital in another way; namely, 
by lending a great amount of it to be em- 
ployed in a less productive manner in 
agriculture than it would be employed if no 
protection existed. It was thus that one 
of the consequences of protecting agricul- 
ture was the diminishing of the means of 
_ the country to bear taxation. No doctrine 
, advanced by the advocates of protection 
| was less founded than that of the country 
| not being able to bear its present amount 
| of taxation, if wheat was to be as low as 
| 55s. a quarter. It was evident that the 
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power of the country to bear taxation could | 
depend upon nothing else than its general 
wealth; but if the consequences of pro- 
tecting agriculture were to check the ac- 
cumulation of capital in the way just de- 
scribed, protection, in place of affording 
the means of paying taxes, would have a 
contrary effect. Besides these injurious 
results, many others might be mentioned 
as necessarily belonging to the increasing 
of the price of corn, by restrictions on fo- 
reign corn; so that it was by no means so 
evident as some gentlemen supposed it to 
be, that the protection of agriculture con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the whole 
community. All that the advocates of 
Corn-laws had to say in defence of them 
was, that the increased incomes of the 
landlords contributed by their expenditure 
to benefit certain classes of society. But 
if the operation of this expenditure was 
traced in all its details, it would appear 
that very erroneous notices were entertained 
about it; because it could be proved that 
just in proportion as the landlords had 
larger incomes to expend, other classes had 
smaller. As to the effect which a freer 
system would produce in respect to the 
lowering of the price of corn, this seemed 
to be very greatly exaggerated. The 
prices of corn at Rotterdam were sufficient 
to prove this. There the price of wheat, 
for the last ten years, had been 49s., for 
the preceding ten years, 55s., and for the 
preceding ten years, 61s. As corn was 
imported there free, or very nearly free, 
of all duty, and from all parts of the world, 
and as Rotterdam lay so close to the Eng- 
lish ports, it was manifest, that if the 
trade had been freer to this country, lower 
prices than them would not have occurred | 
in England. In respect to the motion of | 
the hon. member for Bridgenorth, he con- 
sidered it, in point of principle, preferable 
to the plan proposed by government ; but, 
as the latter would be a great improvement 
in comparison with the existing law, and 
as it was desirable in making a change from 
total prohibition, to yield to the actual 
circumstances of the agricultural interests, 
he thought it ought to be supported : but, 
being decidedly of opinion that the landed 
interest had nothing to fear from a still 
freer system, and seeing what injury arose 
to the community from a high price of 
corn, he would be ready at some future 
period to support any plan which would 
go further in admitting foreign corn. | 
Mr. Liddell expressed the great interest | 





| tary opposite. 
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he felt in this question, from its impc ‘tance, 
not only to the agricultural classes, but to 
the country in general; and he should 
be sorry, therefore, to give a silent vote 
upon it. He had not last night supported 
the amendment on the measures proposed 
by his majesty’s ministers, because he 
considered those measures an improve- 
ment on the existing system. But now 
the House was called upon to sanction a 
very different proposition, although not an 
original one; for it struck him that the 
measure proposed by the hon. member for 
Bridgnorth was kidnapped from those 
originated by the right hon. gentleman 
on his side of the House; at the same 
time that he admitted, that in its present 
despoiled and disfigured condition, it was 
scarcely possible to recognise its former 
features. Conceiving, as he did, that the 
changes in the Corn-laws contemplated 
by government would be generally bene- 
ficial, he would support them with his 
voice, and must dissent from the amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Bridgenorth. 

Colonel Maberly said, he was anxious, 
from his connection with a manufacturing 
district, to make a few observations on this 
important question; more especially as he 
feared he should be one of those, who, in 
the principles which he should feel it his 
duty to put forth that night, might be 
compelled to differ from the great majority 
of the House. He would, in the first 
place, beg to remark, that his hon. friend 
opposite appeared to him to have fallen 
into a mistake, in stating that the hon. 
member for Bridgenorth had kidnapped 
his proposition from the right hon. Secre- 
It appeared to him that 
the kidnapping had been directly the 
other way ; for it was well known to every 
hon. gentleman who sat in that House, 
that for two years his hon. friend had 
continued to urge propositions analogous 
to that now proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers. His hon. friend’s propositions 
had been founded on the system of a 
duty varying in an inverse ratio, and, al- 


though its details might not have been 


exactly similar to those of the present 
measure, it fully corresponded in prin- 
ciple. Therefore, if there was any fault 


to be imputed for the taking up of mea- 


sures which were sanctioned by expedi- 
ency, the blame should attach to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, and not to 
his hon. friend. He had risen mainly for 
the purpose of stating the grounds of his 
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dissent from the proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, as well as his 
disapprobation of the ancient law, and of 
declaring his intention to vote for the 
proposition of his hon. friend, the member 
for Bridgnorth, although even that did 
not appear to him altogether unexception- 
able, or as completely suited to existing 
circumstances as could be desired. The 
measure brought forward by his majesty’s 
ministers, and the resolution proposed by 
his hon, friend, as well as the existing 
law, which he rejoiced to find the great 
majority of the House unanimous in 
their anxiety to repeal—all these systems 
seemed to him founded in error. They 
were founded on the principle of a remu- 
nerating price to the farmer; than which 
he conceived a more egregious error, a 
more fallacious and prejudicial doctrine, 
never obtained; because, in proportion 
as the country advanced in population, 
that remunerating price must constantly 
advance in its amount; thus making it 
necessary to create a proportionate increase 
in the protecting rate. Let the House 
look to the progress of the Corn-laws, and 
they would find ample proof of the truth 
of this position: in 1774, a low rate of 
duty was fixed; in 1791, this rate was 
raised ; in 1815, it was again raised; in 
1822, the rate was nominally lowered ; 
but, on account of the prevailing pressure, 
it was, in fact, raised still higher. This 
gradual increase must proceed; and, for 
this reason alone, if he had no other ob- 
jection, he would oppose any system 
founded on that principle. It was well 
known that great quantities of poor land 
had been taken into cultivation, in con- 
sequence of the high price and increased 
demand for grain; and, were they to go 
on giving the cultivators of such land that 
which would be considered a remunerating 
price? Upon these grounds it was that 
he objected to making laws, with a view 
solely to the preservation of remunerating 
prices. He supported the amendment of 
the hon. member for Bridgnorth, because 
he felt that the principle upon which it 
was founded would lead to a free trade in 
corn, That there ought to be that free 
trade, was the opinion of Mr. Ricardo, 
in the committee up stairs. He could 
not help regretting, that his hon. friend 
had not so framed his resolutions as to 
guard against the sudden rise or fall of 
prices. He would ask, what security the 
farmer now had against enormously low 
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prices?’ The double evil was, that no 
protection of this kind was extended to 
the agriculturist on the one hand, nor to 
the manufacturer on the other. He 
thought it would be infinitely better to fix, 
by law, the amount of duty payable on 
corn, than to leave the relaxation of the 
law to the government; which scemed to 
him to be an unconstitutional mode of 
vesting them with discretionary power on 
a most important subject. The situation 
in which the committee was placed, was 
this: there was a system of monopoly on 
the one hand, and resolutions founded 
upon principles of free trade, but coupled 
with restrictions, on the other. The only 
choice seemed to be between the two. 
He disapproved ef both; but less of the 
latter than of the former; and unless a 
third proposition should be made, he 
should give that which appeared to him 
the more liberal measure, his cordial sup- 
port. 

Lord Milton said, that, although he 
thought the system now proposed did not 
vo far enough, it nevertheless seemed to 
him a great improvement upon the one 
from which government were about to 
depart. He was afraid that few members 
of the House would agree with him, and 
with his hon. friend, to the full extent of 
the principles upon which they were in- 
clined to act; but, for himself he should 
say, that he agreed fully with every thing 
which his hon. friend, the member for 
Bridgnorth, had said about a remunerating 
price. He wished the committee to con- 
sider what was the state of the country, 
if the principles which had been laid down 
by his hon. friend were true. A further 
advance in prosperity, and an increase in 
the numbers of its population, would pro- 
duce, as an almost necessary consequence, 
an advance in the price of food; and in 
proportion as the price of food rose, the 
greater would be the necessity of having 
recourse to sterile soils for the production 
of corn; and consequently the greater 
would be the expense of feeding the popu- 
lation. If that population was industri- 
ous, and by industry was adding to the 
general wealth of the country, it was most 
desirous that they should be fed at the 
cheapest rate. It was said, by the oppo- 
nents of the present measure, that if the 
price of corn was reduced, the strength of 
the landed interest would be reduced in 
the same proportion. He begged to say 
that he respected the landed. interest— 
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that he wished them to be powerful and 
wealthy; but, at the same time, he wished 
them to be esteemed by all classes of their 
countrymen. He confessed that nothing 
had given him more pain than what he 
witnessed last night; when he saw the 
great aristocracy of England deserting the 
ministers, whom they had before support- 
ed, and when he saw his noble friend 
(lord Clive) whom he much esteemed, at 
the head of those deserters, quitting their 
old friends, and struggling for an advance 
of 4s. per quarter on the price of corn 
{hear, hear!}. The result of this conduct 
—of course he did not mean to say the 
object of it—was to obtain so many shil- 
lings increase of rent per acre. He was 
sorry they should have so abandoned their 
friends; but he knew that it was done, 
not for the sake of themselves, but for the 
advantage of the farmer and the agricul- 
tural labourer. It was said, that high 
prices were necessary, as the expense of 
outlay in taxes in this country was so 
great, that without high prices the agri- 
cultural classes could not pay them. If 
it was true that it was those taxes which 
rendered the expenses of cultivation greater 
here than in the other countries of Eu- 
rope, then he thought the exact difference 
which those taxes created should form the 
criterion of the amount of the protecting 
price. It was also said, that the poor- 
rates fell more heavily upon that part of 
the landed interest engaged in producing 
corn. He denied the proposition; and 
he felt convinced that it fell equally upon 
all kinds of land, and not merely upon 
land but upon manufacturers. It seemed 
to him a great error to speak of the poor- 
rates as a tax falling only upon the land. 
Within the last few years, it had been 
thought right to levy a new rate in York- 
shire, and the result of that levy proved 
the fallacy of the opinion to which he had 
alluded. One large town in that county 
now paid in poor-rates the sum of 90,0007. 
per annum; a sum which would cover a 
large proportion of the rates levied upon 
many of the counties of England; and 
amounting, in fact, to about the rate that 
would be paid upon ahundredthousand acres 
of land. Hewas fully persuaded, that if we 
attempted to keep the price of corn in 
this country above the level of the price 
paid for the same article in other coun- 
tries, it was impossible that England could 
continue her commercial intercourse with 
them.—He knew that one of the objec- 
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tions to the present measure was, that a 
large proportion of poor land now in cul- 
tivation would be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. He admitted the fact, but he denied 
the inference attempted to be drawn from 
it; namely, that the country would suffer 
a loss, equal to the amount now expended 
in that cultivation, as that amount could 
be better and more beneficially employed 
in supporting other branches of ese ; 
so that the good thus produced would far 
more than counterbalance the evil. What, 
he would ask, was the effect of every 
shilling added to the price of the quarter 
of wheat? What! but to increase the 
price of the most necessary article of life ? 
Suppose the amount of corn consumed 
annually in this country was twelve mil- 
lions of quarters—an advance of a shilling 
per quarter would make up a sum of 
600,000/. per annum, paid by the con- 
sumer. This was in itself no trifle. But 
that was not all: for the committee were 
now divided upon the question, as to the 
advance of several shillings, and the differ- 
ence between the proposition of the go- 
vernment and that made by his hon. 
friend, the member for Bridgenorth, would 
go to impose a tax of nearly six millions 
a-year upon the people—a tax which it 
was too much to require them to pay, at 
such a moment as the present. He could 
not here abstain from remarking the speech 
of the right hon. the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, delivered last night; in which 
it was avowed, in effect, that, on the point 
of principle, the interest of the manufac- 
turing classes had been consulted upon 
the present measure; but that with regard 
to the question of price, the interests of 
the agriculturists alone had been consult- 
ed. Hecould not but lament that go- 
vernment should propose, as they now 
did, to establish a system, which seemed 
to him to go only to create a progressive 
increase in the price of corn, beyond what 
it was now found to be. For this reason, 
that he thought the proposition of the 
right hon. Secretary by far too favourable 
to the agricultural interest, he should sup- 
port the amendment of his hon. friend, 
the member for Bridgenorth. 

Sir 7. Gooch said, he did not think the 
advance of 4s. a quarter such a trifling 
matter as the noble lord seemed to con- 
sider it, with regard to the landed interest, 
What would be the consequence of getting 
low prices? Why, all classes must suffer 
a reduction in their income. The land- 
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owner must be reduced; the clergyman 
must be reduced; the farmer must be 
reduced ; and so, indeed, must all classes. 
The noble lord must not be considered as 
the representative of the agricultural 
classes. He came from a manufacturing 
district; and was returned to the House 
upon the manufacturing interest. If he 
threw such taunts on the landed gentle- 
men for deserting, as he called it, the 
ministers, he must tell the noble lord, that 
the landed gentlemen were as independent 
in their principles, and as willing to do 
justice to every class of the community, 
as the noble lord or his manufacturing 
friends. Were the country gentlemen 
alone to suffer? Could it be desirable 
that they should be compelled to reduce 
their establishments, to leave their houses, 
and discharge their servants? He thought 
not. He was one of those who had long 
supported ministers, and would always 
support them, while he thought them 
right; but he was not so chained down 
to any administration, as not to give his 
vote against it, if he disapproved of its 
measures. He wished to see the present 
administration continue in their places; 
and he did not wish to see the noble lord 
and his friends in place ; and he believed 
that was the great offence which the other 
side thought the landed gentiemen had 
committed. 

Mr. George Robinson said, he repre- 
sented a large portion of the manufac- 
turing population, and he therefore felt 
interested in the question. He could not 
fail to observe, that while much had been 
said as to the payments made by the 
Janded interest, very little had been ob- 
served upon the capabilities or the outlays 
of the manufacturing classes. The land- 
ed interest might, perhaps, be said to 
constitute the strength of the country ; 
but there were others whose interests 
ought not to be neglected. To these 
classes he feared the measure now pro- 
posed by government would be very un- 
satisfactory. When he looked to the 
effect of the proposed Resolutions on the 
Corn-laws, he must say, that the last 
quarter from which he expected any oppo- 
sition was the landed interest; because, 
those who framed the resolutions seemed 
to have well considered the interests of 
the landed gentlemen; and, if there was 
any disappointment, he thought it would 
come from the manufacturing classes. 
To those classes he did not expect any 
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telief would be afforded ‘by these resolu- 
tions. All that they were calculated to 
do, was to pave the way for a better 
system. He thought the only effect of 
these resolutions, at present, would be, to 
raise the price of corn; and this suppo- 
sition was confirmed by what had actually 
takea place in Mark-lane, where the price 
had risen immediately after they had been 
proposed. It had been said, that the 
farmers could not pay their rents if the 
price was not kept up to 60s. He denied 
the proposition, and appealed to the ex- 
perience of last year, when the price was 
54s., and when, even the landed gentle- 
men must acknowledge, the rents had 
been well paid. The most extraordinary 
opinion he had heard was, that high prices 
were useful to the operative classes. He 
denied the fact. He wished to ask the 
Committee whether they were to legislate 
merely for the purpose of keeping in cul- 
tivation those poor lands which had been 
brought into cultivation during the war; 
the only consequence of which would be, 
that the proprietors of rich lands would 
be enabled to make large fortunes at the 
expense of the country. He should sup- 
port the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman; and he doubted much, whether, 
after the minority of last night, the hon. 
member opposite could hope to carry his 
amendment. 

Mr. G. Philips was surprised that those 
who affected to consider themselves as the 
representatives of the landed interest, 
should object to the system proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman, which actually 
seemed to him one that amounted to the 
system that they desired; namely, the 
system of prohibition. Under that pro- 
position they were to receive a protection 
amounting to 33/. 6s. 8d. per cent; and 
yet they_were dissatisfied. It seemed to 
him, that the interest of the consumer—in 
other words, the interest of the public— 
was entirely left out of the question. The 
landed interest need not fear a want of 
protection. They could not avoid being 
taken care of in that House ; as they had 
a great preponderance in the election of 
its members. Let not the landed interest 
be panegyrised for their conduct, when 
they required such sacrifices from the 
other classes. Not more than one third 
of the people were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits; and yet, when their interests 
were the subject of discussion, they spoke 
of the other two thirds as nothing in com- 
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parison with themselves. The protection 
now proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
was higher than any that had ever been 
afforded to the manufacturing interests. 
For the protection of the landed classes, 
and in order that they might demand high 
rents, the importation of grain was to be 
prohibited ; while, on the other hand, the 
Usury laws were to be continued, that 
they might be enabled to borrow money 
at acheap rate. Was this the situation 
in which the landed gentlemen wished to 
present themselves to the country? If it 
was, he thought it not an enviable one. 
It seemed to him, that the opinions of the 
noble lord (Milton) were deserving of much 
consideration ; because it was very likely 
that, from his being connected both with 
the agricultural and the manufacturing 
districts, his judgment would be impartial 
and unbiassed. The opponents of the 
present proposition wished us to deny all 
the principles which had been laid down 
by political writers; but he did not think 
that they ought to expect the Committee 
to believe, that all which had been stated, 
from Dudley North down to Adam Smith, 
was a mass of folly and nonsense. At 
least, if they could persuade gentlemen in 
the House to do so, they would not have 
the same success out of doors. He ac- 
knowledged the obligations of the country 
to the right hon. gentleman for the liber- 
ality of his domestic and foreign policy ; 
but he must, nevertheless, give the prefer- 
ence tothe plan of his hon. friend, the 
member for Bridgnorth. He admitted, 
however, that any system of duty was 
preferable to prohibition. 

Lord Clive said, he wished as much as 
any man, that corn should be at a low 
price, and the cheaper the better, provided 
it was of British growth. 

Mr. Alderman Waitthman said, that the 
body of individuals whom he represented 
were at all times entitled to much atten- 
tion from the House, although their in- 
terests might not be exactly the same as 
those of the hon. gentlemen who had 
already addressed the House [cries of 
“ Question”]. He saw how hopeless any 
effort on his part must be in the present 
temper of the House; but he should, 
nevertheless, endeavour to discharge with 
fidelity the duty he owed to his consti- 
tuents. All they wanted was, to be put 
upon the same footing as the landed in- 
terest ; and it had been repeatedly said, 
when it answered any purpose, that the 
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landed, manufacturing, and mercantile 
interests were inseparably connected, and 
that one could not be injured without a 
corresponding detriment to the other. It 
was stated, that all the landed proprietors 
acquired was protection and security ; but, 
from what did they require that protec- 
tion, and on what ground did they claim 
that security? A great deal had been 
said about taxes and poor-rates; as if 
the landed interest had exclusively paid 
them, and no other class of the commu- 
nity had made the slightest contribution. 
He begged leave to ask, on the other 
hand, whether, during the whole course 
of the war, the landed interest had not 
derived advantages in which no other class 
participated? All ranks contributed more 
or less to taxation, either directly or in- 
directly ; for the imposts ministers thought 
fit to levy were laid upon the community, 
and paid by the consumer. Some of the 
many publications which had been so in- 
dustriously circulated among members of 
parliament on this subject, contained the 
grossest absurdities [cries of ‘ Question,” 
accompanied by other symptoms of im- 
patience]. He should not, by elevating 
his voice, enter into a contest with those 
who were resolved only to hear what made 
for their own side of the question. For 
himself, he claimed nothing ; and if it was 
thought, that an individual who repre- 
sented the interests and wishes of the 
citizens of London, however inadequately, 
did not merit some attention, he should 
very willingly resume his seat. He be- 
longed to a class of persons not properly 
and fairly represented in this House. 
Scarcely a single member had yet spoken 
on behalf of that class; and hitherto, the 
landed gentlemen had all the speaking 
and all the cheering to themselves. If he 
were not allowed to partake of the last, 
he hoped to be forgiven if he endeavoured, 
very diffidently, to obtain a small share 
of the first. Taxation, it had been said, 
had risen upon land to the enormous ex- 
tent of two hundred percent. Such a 
statement was a gross imposition upon the 
credulity of those who were of ready belief. 
He contended, that it did not amount to 
more than ten or fifteen per cent. All the 
taxes had been imposed under the pretence 
of protecting property; but of what value 
was it, if the people could not be fed at a 
cheap rate? During the war, the people 
had made the most generous sacrifices, 
and had fought with the most distinguished 
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bravery; but were they not fighting for 
poverty and workhouses, while the landed 
interest did not pay sixpence towards the 
expenses of the war [hear! ‘“ question !”] 
He would prove it. In the twenty years 
previous to 1792, the only variation in the 
price of wheat had been between 45s. and 
45s. 9d. per quarter. An enormous ad- 
vance afterwards took place. The stoppage 
of the Bank of England, which was 
considered a great national calamity, pro- 
duced, at least, this benefit to landlords— 
it raised the price of agricultural produce 
so extravagantly, that the value of the 
property of the landed interest was in- 
creased, at least one-half, and the landlord 
was thus more than reimbursed for all he 
contributed towards the expenses of the 
war, undertaken for the protection of his 
property. Corn rose from 45s. 9d. to 88s. 
—an advance of about seventy-five per 
cent. After what had been absurdly 
called a revulsion from war to peace, it 
was to be expected that every thing would 
decline in price and value. War had 
elevated the value of the land, next the 
value of the produce of the land, and 
afterwards the price of labour; but the 
return of peace had lowered manufactures 
from thirty to forty per cent. And, upon 
what principle was it, that land alone was 
to be kept up at an artificial value above 
its due proportion? Taking the price of 
wheat at 55s. it gave the cultivator of the 
soil 10s. per quarter above the price it 
bore for twenty years previous to the war, 
He had much respect for the landed 
interest ; they were men generally who 
had a good deal of time upon their hands ; 
who had leisure to do good and to reflect 
upon the best mode of doing it. He had 
always thought that to the exertions of the 
landed proprietors, the country was greatly 
indlebton for the preservation of its liberty 
and privileges. They were men also who 
saw their own interests pretty clearly ; but 
he must say, that they seemed to have no 
conception of the difficulties and hatiel 
tions to which other classes were reduced, 
The population of the kingdom had 
increased one third; but if it had been 
augmented to three times that amount, 
the manufacturers were still to be. told, 
that they were to obtain bread only from 
the produce of the country. They were 
not to be allowed to import corn, but to 
export and expatriate the surplus popu- 
lation. There were Colombian and Ca- 
nadian Societies, and Committees of 
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} Emigration, employed in contriving means 
to send a once happy people for ever 
from their native soil, merely because 
they were not to be allowed to eat the bread 
of industry athome. Such was the condi- 
tion to which the country had been reduc- 
ed, and in which it was to be kept for 
the sole benefit of the landed interest. 
It had been said, that the landed interest 
were the best customers of the manu- 
facturers ; and it might be true if they 
would but buy enough, and at a sufficiently 
high priee; but, if the landed interest 
would only purchase a small quantity, 
and that at a low price, the manufacturers 
could not live. At that moment the 
quantity of manufactured goods was far 
beyond the consumption of the country, 
and all the manufacturer asked was, to be 
permitted to export some of them to 
Poland, in order that he might there buy 
wheat for his starving family. He had 
seen some curious calculations.—[Here 
the worthy alderman stated the calcula- 
tion which related to a farthing a day 
taken from the labourers of the country, 
and to a guinea which each might acci- 
dentally find in his pocket, but the im- 
patience of the House did not allow what 
he said to reach the gallery.] It might 
be thought by some members that it 
was impossible for any but a landed mem- 
ber to understand the subject; but he had 
himself been a farmer in his time, and had 
sold wheat as high as 133s. per quarter, 
and as low as 50s. per quarter; and oats 
as high as 60s. per quarter, and as 
low as 17s. per quarter. He was of 
opinion, that it was just as reasonable to 
assert, that the landed interest could form 
no adequate notion of the distresses of 
other classes of society. They had ap- 
plauded ministers, on a former night, for 
their liberal policy, for the free trade they 
had established in silks and cottons, to 
the very echo; but the moment a hint 
was given that the same principle might 
be applied to grain, then they started back 
with horror from the proposition, and de- 
clared that corn was a sort of sacred com- 
modity, which it was almost impious to 
touch. Ministers had, perhaps, done all 
they could, or, at least, all that the landed 
interest would let them do, for the benefit 
of the country at large, If they wanted 
taxes, the landed interest gave them taxes ; 
if they wanted supplies the landed interest 
gave them supplies; if they wanted to cut 
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extent of one fifth, the landed interest 
readily supported the project, and one 
fifth of the funded income of the country 
was seized “ at one fell swoop.” But, if 
ministers ventured to touch the land, the 
country gentlemen instantly became the 
pillars of the state: ‘‘ We support the 
labouring classes — we pay the taxes — 
the poor-rates, the county rates, and, 
above all, we pay, and support you,” 
they said, like the servant of the Com- 
moner to the servant of the Peer, in 
“High Life below Stairs ;” — “Suppose 
we stop your supplies, what becomes of 
your dignity then?” But for this com- 
bination between the landholders and the 
place-holders, neither of them would be 
able to drink their Burgundy and Cham- 
paigne, while millions in the country had 
not bread to eat, and, what was worse, 
were not permitted to get it. Honourable 
members were, perhaps, not aware, that 
there had been no less than three thousand 
five hundred cases of bankruptcy and in- 
solvency last year. Not only paupers from 
want,hadbeenledtothecommission of crime, 
and thus filled the calendar, but thousands 
of individuals in the middle classes, who 
had hitherto supported themselves with 
respectability, were now on the very brink 
of ruin. Was such, or any thing like it, 
the condition of the landed interest? All 
men must yield to circumstances: at this 
moment they were imperious ; distress was 
general, and unequalled in severity, and 
relief must be afforded. If the price of 
wheat was taken at 60s. it would operate 
as a prohibition, and corn would never 
be sold cheap again [‘‘ question, question.”] 
Had he been addressing an audience on 
which there was even a remote chance of 
producing conviction, he should have 
spoken with more confidence and effect ; 
as it was, he had been anxious to perform 
his duty, and ifhehad done so imperfectly, 
the blame was not imputable to himself. 
Mr. Baring said, that this was a ques- 
tion in which every gentleman who spoke 
on the subject had some particular interest. 
—It was impossible it could be otherwise. 
At the same time, he was confident that 
the House would decide equitably and 
honourably. The worthy alderman had 
said that the landed interest paid nothing 
towards the taxes. Surely he had forgot 
that the manufacturers had had the same 
extraordinary protection as the agricultu- 
rists, and that, during almost the whole 
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lord who spoke last but one, had said, 
that he had no objection to low prices, 
provided the corn was British? Was the 
noble lord aware that such was the 
growing extent of the population of this 
country, that British corn would not feed 
the people? The first duty of the govern- 
ment was to take care that nobody should 
starve. We must be an importing country; 
and the next question was, under what 
regulations we were to be an importing 
country? They must protect the landed 
interests if they desired the establishments 
to be maintained. He could not object to 
cheap bread ; but if that cheapness could 
only be obtained by sacrificing the estab- 
lishments, in such case he must, as he 
did, enforce the necessity of protecting 
agriculture, to enable the land to bear its 
share of the burthens of the country. 
Lord George Cavendish gave great credit 
to the hon. member for Bridgenorth, for 
the manner in which he had introduced 
his amendment; for this was a subject of 
vital importance, and thanks were due to 
any man who afforded the House and the 
country, and ministers themselves, ma- 
terials for sifting the matter to the bottom, 
and examining the question in all its bear- 
ings. He confessed, that from the wise 
and liberal spirit which ministers had dis- 
played on several occasions, he was dis- 
posed to place much confidence in them. 
A great clamour, it was well known, had 
arisen on this subject, both among manu- 
facturers and agriculturists. But, con- 
sidering that ministers seemed disposed to 
deal impartially and justly with all parties, 
and that they had had much greater op- 
portunities of investigating the real state 
of the question than others could have had, 
he trusted that the measure would pass 
upon the terms which they had suggested. 
He need not trouble the House with any 
further remarks except this—that the sub- 
jeet of the commerce in wool was one of 
the greatest importance, and one which 
ought to receive the speediest and most 
mature consideration. Without some ad- 
ditional provisions and regulations, made 
with reference to this matter, the late law, 
with respect to weights and measures, 
might lead to a great deal of confusion. 
Lord Howick also gave great credit to 
the hon. member for Bridgenorth. But 
he could not agree with him, nor with the 
worthy alderman, that the landlords had 
been repaid by the high prices of grain for 
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other reasons, that they had often been 
compelled to borrow capital at a higher 
rate of interest. He was not altogether 
satisfied with the amendment of the hon. 
member for Bridgenorth; but, on the 
whole, he liked it better than the propo- 
sitions of ministers, and would therefore 
vote for it. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he found he 
differed so much from many hon. mem- 
bers, that perhaps the committee would 
excuse him if he trespassed longer on 
their attention than would otherwise be 
necessary. He could not, however, avoid 
premising that there was one unfortunate 
and prevalent error on this subject ; namely, 
a general impression that there was a con- 
tention of interests in the state between 
agriculture and manufactures. A worthy 
alderman had in some degree lent his 
countenance to this error. The worthy 
alderman had accused the landed gentle- 
men of being a peculiarly grasping avari- 
cious class of persons. However, justice 
ought to be done to the worthy alderman, 
for, in another part of his speech, he had 
said, that the landed gentlemen were 
amongst the most liberal in the country. 
In such opinion he cordially agreed with 
the worthy alderman. He repeated, what 
he had on a former occasion declared ; 
namely, that there was no class of men in 
this country (and if not in this country, 
not in the world), more liberal, or more 
considerate, in all their dealings than the 
country gentlemen of England—the class 
to which he had the honour to belong. 
The hon. alderman seemed to think it an 
absurd position to say, that if every man 
in the country had a guinea in his pocket 
to-morrow, no man would be the better 
for it. Nevertheless, such was clearly the 
fact ; because, as every man would remain 
in the same relative position, no man 
would be able to command more of the 
conveniences and comforts of life. When 
the House considered, that the landed in- 
terest was that out of which every other 
interest sprung—that without a productive 
agriculture there could be no large body 
of merchants and manufacturers—no great 
quantity of goods sold or manufactured— 
no traders exchanging produce between 
the two bodies ; that, in fact, all commerce 
grew oui of the prosperity of agriculture, 
they must be convinced, that the interests 
of both were one and the same, and that 
all depended on the welfare of the landed 
interest. If that was impoverished, all the 
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other interests must suffer with it. He 
was aware there was one class of persons 
who had indeed a different interest. He 
alluded to the national creditor, the an- 
nuitant, and those who were in the pay of 
government. These formed what was 
called the unproductive part of the com- 
munity. But though their interest was 
really opposed to that of the rest of the 
community, the difference was not such 
as to excite their jealousy or hostility. 
Something had been said, in the course of 
this discussion, respecting the change that 
had been made from the Winchester mea- 
sure to that which was termed the Impe- 
rial measure. This change would illus- 
trate his opinion of the cause from which 
all the difficulties of the country had arisen. 
He was one of those who thought that the 
distress of the country was altogether of 
an artificial nature—that it resulted from 
bad legislation, and from bad legislation 
alone. There had been another very ma- 
terial change, not only of the bushel that 
was applicable simply to corn, but of that 
common measure of the value of all com- 
modities in the land, which was called 
currency ; and this change had been nearly 
in the same proportion as that from the 
Winchester measure to the imperial ; 
namely, about one third. The country 
gentlemen found themselves embarrassed 
because they were called upon to pay the 
same amount of taxes out of a diminished 
income. Suppose, for example, an act of 
parliament had been passed, requiring 
persons who had entered into contracts in 
the Winchester measure to fulfil them in 
the Imperial measure, could such a pro- 
ceeding be justified? Would it not be a 
gross fraud upon those who had entered 
into the contracts? This was just the case 
of the country. Government, he believed, 
was not aware of the effect it would pro- 
duce, when it changed the currency. It 
was his opinion, however, that, if that 
currency had not been altered, there would 
have been no agricultural distress. What 
was the evidence of facts upon this sub- 
ject? During the twenty years previous 
to the late change in the currency, there 
had been no distress in the country ; but, 
on the contrary, while there was a large 
annual importation of foreign corn, every 
interest, including that of agriculture, 
flourished in an extraordinary degree. 
The only wonder was, how, after so prodi- 
gal an expenditure, the country had. not 
only been able to bear it, but, at the close 
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of that war, to find itself more flourishing 
and more prosperous than it was at its 
commencement. The agricultural interest 
had never been injured by the importation 
of foreign corn until another cause had 
operated upon it; and then, and not till 
then, distress ensued. It was palpable 
that the whole evil had arisen from mis- 
taken legislation. He believed govern- 
ment had intended well. The principles 
on which they had acted were good in the 
abstract, but not applicable to the circum- 
stances of the country when they were 
carried into effect. The hon. alderman 
had charged the landed gentleman with 
being reckless of all interests but their 
own; and he had intimated, that they 
were ready, for their own relief, to apply 
a sponge to the national debt: in short, 
that they care about nobody but them- 
selves. He had heard declarations made 
in that House, which could leave no doubt 
of the utter groundlessness of that impu- 
tation. When hints of that kind had been 
thrown out, landed gentlemen had got up 
and declared, that sooner than lower the 
interest of the public debt—not to talk of 
wiping it away altogether—they would 
strip the coats off their backs; and even 
stronger expressions had been uttered, 
which he would not repeat. On such oc- 
casions, none had expressed themselves 
more warmly than the landed gentlemen. 
If justice, however, was due to the public 
creditor, government owed an equal mea- 
sure of justice to the landed interest of the 
country. When government contracted 
the currency, they did to the landed in- 
terest precisely the same thing as if they 
had broken faith with the national creditor, 
by at once lowering the rate of interest, 
and paying him a less sum than they had 
contracted to give him. A contrary effect 
had not been produced by augmenting the 
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dual, and the injury was not felt, as it | 
came on those who suffered it by degrees. | 
Prices were thus almost imperceptibly | 
raised; and the whole frame of society | 
was settled on the basis of high prices. 
He differed entirely in opinion from those | 
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all the circumstances of the country into 
consideration, he was convinced that high | 
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food. All parties would stand in the same 
relative position. The great object to be 
gained for the relief of the country was, 
that all its burthens should be reduced, in 
proportion to the increased value of the 
currency. The distresses of the country 
resulted from the existing contracts having 
been made during high prices, while the 
parties were called upon to fulfil them at 
the standartl of low prices. An equitable 
adjustment of contracts was that which 
alone could fully relieve tle country. He 
admitted that the difficulty of carrying 
such a measure into effect would be great; 
but it was nonsense to deny that it was 
desirable. He thought it unlikely that 
corn would ever rise to such a price as to 
give practical effect to the proposed Reso- 
lutions. It was true, it might do so through 
a famine ; but that, instead of benefitting, 
would inflict injury on the agriculturist. 
He believed that no country ever had two 
such distressing measures imposed upon 
it at once as the Corn-law of 1815, and 
the Bullion act, each of them deeply 
affecting the vital interests of the country. 
The eftect of them was, necessarily, to 
throw the country into dreadful disorder. 
If we had adhered to the existing system, 
palliating and mollifying the evils and in- 
convenience of it from time to time, we 
should have done much better; and the 
country, he firmly believed, instead of 
being in a state of distress ; instead of see- 
ing its industrious farmers dragged to pri- 
son for debts which the fault of the legis- 
lature, and not their own misconduct, had 
brought upon them, would have been in a 
state of unexampled prosperity. 

Mr. W. Duncombe concurred in the 
principle of the resolutions, proposed by 
the right hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins also stated his 
approbation of the measures of govern- 
ment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 50; Noes 335; Majority 
against the Amendment 285. 





List of the Minority. 


Fergusson, sir R. 
Folkestone, lord 
Fortescue, hon. G. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Batley, C. H. 
Beaumont, T, W. 


Bernal, R. Graham, sir J. 
Birch, J. Guest, J. 
Bright, H. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Calvert, C. Howick, lord 
Cradock, col. Hume, J. 
Crompton, S. Knight, R. 
Davies, col. Lombe, E. 
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Lumley, F. Rancliffe, lord its doubt on the side of mercy. It was, 
Lushington, Dr. Robarts, A. W. he thought, miserable to continue thus 
Marshall, J = Robinson, sir G. going on upon speculation and guess-work, 
Marshall, W. ae C. when the country might resort to the in- 
omen ae Taylor M. A. fallible test of experience. Under those 
Milton, wr Thompson, alderman | Considerations, and because he was fully 
Monck, J. B. Waithman alderman | convinced that the abolition of this an- 
Morpeth, lord Warburton, H. cient abuse would render soldiers more 
Nugent, lord Wood, alderman attached to the service, he would move, 
Ord, W. Wood, J. that a clause be brought up to rescind the 
Se 4 R oo M. R. provisions, for the infliction of Corporal 
insets, tm ; poner Punishment in the British Army. 

_- TELLER. Mr. J. Smith said, that he should make 


Poulett, T. C. 
Ramsden, J.C. Whitmore, W. W. 


The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 12. 


Mutiny Birt—Corrorar Punisx- 
MEXT.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Leycester observed, that, after three 
nights’ consultation with his pillow, he 
had hoped the noble Secretary at War 
would have come down with the announce- 
ment, that he had abandoned the barba- 
rous Clause in this bill, for the infliction 
of Corporal Punishment. That barbarous 
practice showed to what loathsome habits 
the human mind might bring itself—how 
even the natural feelings might be chained 
under the influence of custom. If this 
practice were now to be commenced, the 
man who should propose it would meet 
with universal reprobation : and why was 
that which was too bad to be begun, not 
too bad to becontinued? This cruel code 
was justified, upon the principle of neces- 
sity; but where was the paramount, the 
over-ruling, necessity for the practice of 
flogging? It was proved not to be neces- 
sary, by the diminution of the practice in 
the British army, by its non-existence in 
the continental armies, and in our own 
volunteer corps, which were not made of 
the most pliable materials. But he would 
not trust professional men with the deci- 
sion upon the moral expediency of pro- 
fessional rules. He would rather refer to 
the tribunal of common sense, by which 
tribunal, he was sure the practice would 
be pronounced a curse to him who suffered, 
a torment to him who inflicted, unworthy 
of our gallant army, and a stain upon the 
character of Great Britain. At all events, 
a tribunal ought to give the benefit of 








a few observations in consequence of facts 
which had come to his knowledge, and 
which added to the distrust he had always 
entertained of the efficacy of corporal pun- 
ishment. Indeed, he much doubted, whe- 
ther punishment inflicted on the body ever 
caused the reform of persons addicted to 
crime; and his opinion had been con- 
firmed, by the circumstances which he 
should state. In the month of Septem- 
ber last, he happened to be detained 
three weeks in a garrison town in France ; 
and, during that period, he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining minutely and ac- 
curately, the way in which five thousand 
five hundred French soldiers were kept in 
order, and he would assert, that their dis- 
cipline and conduct were in no respect in- 
ferior, and in some things, probably, su- 
perior, to ourown. No French soldier ever 
was subjected to a blow : it was considered 
a dishonour, to both the party who gave, 
and him who suffered, such an indignity ; 
and, without noticing what some persons 
thought of the necessity of recourse being 
had to such a mode of punishment, he 
was of opinion, that there was no senti- 
ment which it was more desirable to im- 
press upon a soldier, than the principle 
that a blow was a disgrace. The punish- 
ments inflicted in the French army were 
confinement, hard labour, and privation ; 
and it was unquestionable, that punish- 
ments like those could not have the effect 
of making a man a worse soldier than 
before, while the infliction of corporal pu- 
nishment was almost certain to do so. 
In support of that fact, the hon. member 
stated a conversation which he had had 
with a respectable and intelligent indivi- 
dual, the governor of a prison, respecting 
the result of those corporal punishments 
inflicted every five or six weeks after the 
sessions ; and it appeared, that the greater 
part of those who suffered those punish- 
ments, came again into his custody within 
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a twelve-month. Several gallant officers | 
who had spoken upon this subject said, 
that the discipline of the En.ish army | 
would be destroyed, if corporal punish- | 
ment was not preserved, and seemed to treat 
the objections made to it with some degree 
of scorn, They could not, however, justly 
do so, until they had ascertained whether 
there were not other punishments which 
would be sufficient. He did not know whe- 
ther the British army afforded such conve- 
niences for solitary confinement as ex- 
isted in the French service. He had the 
opinion of a gallant officer who had served | 
in the four quarters of the globe, that 
these corporal punishments were highly 
objectionable. Neither was that officer's | 
Opinion unsupported by experience ; for 
he had commanded two troops of dragoons, | 
for the space of two years, without ever | 
having had recourse to flogging. It hap- 
pened that, during the period of that offi- 
cer’s command, there was one individual 
whom he feared he should be obliged to 
send to head-quarters; but, on the day 
fixed for that purpose, a petition was pre- 
cented from the men, stating, that the de- 
tachment had been for two years without 
any corporal punishment, and that they felt 
acutely that any one belonging to it should 
so suffer ; they implored that the offender 
might be pardoned, and hoped that they, 
themselves, would be able to keep him in 
order. The officer complied, and the man 
sinned no more. It might, perhaps, be 
imagined, that these troops were, in conse- 
quence of this treatment, badly disciplined 
and instructed ; but, on the contrary, upon 
inspection they were declared to be the best 
in the regiment. He would not have alluded 
to this, only to show how an officer had 
succeeded in instilling into his men that 
best of feelings, the wish to avoid disgrace. 
Lord Nugent agreed with his hon. friend 
in the view he had taken of the system of 
flogging, and was sure that, if a propo- 
sition for its adoption were now before the 
House for the first time, it would not be 
agreed to. The only difference at present 
between the advocates and the opponents 
of the system was, whether a course 
equally beneficial could be substituted for 
that now in operation. He had heard of 
a correspondence which had passed about 
eleven or twelve years ago, between the 
lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar and the 
‘deputy inspector of hospitals there, and 
the consequence was, that from that period 
flogging had been disused in that garrison. 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, he had the other 
night expressed a wish to see a clause in 
the bill, making it necessary that the per- 
sons composing a court-martial should be 
unanimous previous to its passing any sen- 
tence. The noble Secretary at War had 
objected, that any factious subaltern might 
then, in order to acquire popularity, prevent 
any corporal punishment from being inflict- 
edin the regiment. He did not know how 
it could be reconciled, that one out of five 
on a court-martial, should not prevent a 
sentence, seeing that twelve men were re- 
quired to be unanimous in our courts, be- 
fore the slightest punishment could be 
inflicted. The improvement he proposed 
was only a palliative; and, perhaps, it 
would not be wise to attempt a reform in 
what was radically bad. He had atten- 
tively listened to what had fallen from the 
gallant officers in the army on this sub- 
ject; but, the only reason they gave for 
defending it, that he could discover, was, 
that it ought to be continued because it 
had existed. But this, he thought, was 
bad reasoning, and not such as should in- 
duce the House to continue such a de- 
gradation on our brave defenders. He 
had heard an officer say, that in this regi- 
ment some of the men were brought out 
so frequently to be fogged, that they were 
known by the name of the flogging-blocks ; 
and this circumstance demonstrated that, 
so far from flogging making them better 
soldiers or men, no good could be derived 
from it; and as no benefit resulted from 
the revolting custom, it ought to be abo- 
lished as being a national disgrace, and as 
placing our army in its discipline and 
honour second to that of France. He 
was glad to find the question brought 
before the House whenever an occasion 
presented itself; but he would rather that 
some regular motion had been made re- 
specting it; and he hoped that no session 
would be suffered to pass away, without 
some effort being made to relieve the sol 
dier from this abominable punishment. 

Sir John Sebright said, he was ready to 
take his share of the unpopularity which 
might be attached to supporting the 
practice complained of. He had been in 
the army in the early part of his life, and 
from his knowledge of the military service, 
it was his opinion that the system ought 
to be upheld. He was fully impressed 
with the belief, that the excellent disci- 
pline that now prevailed in the army was 
in a great measure to be attributed to the 
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voercivn which had been adopted ; as, by 
removing that want of discipline which 
had previously existed, it had produced a 
happiness to the soldier to which he was 
before a stranger. It would be asked how 
this could happen? The answer was— 
because every man in the army under- 
stood discipline better, and was less liable 
to disobey orders. On the subject of 
courts-martial, he must beg to make a 
few observations, as he too had had some 
experience in these matters. They could, 
he might say with justice, be termed pa- 
ternal or domestic tribunals; for in all 
cases the commanding officer had the 
power of dispensing mercy in his hands, 
and was ever ready to exercise it, when 
there was occasion for his interference. 
The whole system was, in his opinion, 
excellent; and though he might incur 
public odium by so doing, he should 
always feel it a duty to give it his sanction 
and support. 

Sir A. Hope wished much, that a regular 
motion had been brought forward for the 
discussion of this question, as these desul- 
tory conversations unsettled men’s minds, 
and prevented them from coming to a 
proper conclusion. It had been well re- 
marked by the hon. baronet who spoke 
last, that in the system which was now 
acted upon, corporal punishment contri- 
buted to the happiness of the soldiers. 
If it were to be considered as a question 
of feeling, it certainly was one more par- 
ticularly so to officers of the army, than 
to visionary philanthropists, who had no 
Opportunity of judging of the necessity 
which might exist for it. He would say, 
that if, in the paternal government of the 
army, and what was properly called, the 
family trial of a court-martial, where he 
who passed the sentence did so upon oath, 
and where the commanding officer, who 
had the power of mercy to alter that sen- 
tence, found himself obliged to inflict this 
punishment, no one could imagine, that 
such a punishment would be wantonly 
inflicted. 

Colonel Trench said, that one point in 
the present discussion appeared to have 
been untouched by the hon. members who 
had addressed the House. They seemed 


totally to have lost sight of the fact, that 
much flogging existed independent of 
what took place in the army; and yet a 
thought of complaining against it to the 
legislature never entered the head of any 
What distinction, he would ask, 


man. 
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existed between flogging a boy of sixteen 
at school, and flogging a soldier of sixteen 
in the army? Where was the difference 
between inflicting corporal punishment 
upon the back of a soldier, who had been 
convicted of a flagrant offence, and whip- 
ping on some other part of the body of a 
school-boy, who had been accused of 
some petty delinquency? He thought 
that the agitation of this question was 
productive of infinite mischief. It had 
the worst effects upon the minds of the 
soldiers ; and he sincerely hoped that the 
House would now, at once, deliberate 
upon it, and set the question at rest for 
ever. 

Mr. Wynn inquired, what question was 
before the House. 

The Speaker replied, that it was the 
third reading of the Mutiny bill. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that it would then 
be more regular to let the question before 
the House be disposed of, and then such 
a clause as hon. members seemed to wish 
might be brought under consideration. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

Mr. Leycester in proposing a clause to 
prevent corporal punishment in the army, 
said, that whether or not a discussion on 
the present shameful system produced 
agitation in the minds of the soldiers, he 
cared not. He should always raise his 
voice against flogging soldiers. The 
clause which he proposed was intended 
as an experiment ; and if it was found on 
trial not to be beneficial, it would be easy 
hereafter to get rid of it. It had been 
observed by a right hon. gentleman on the 
other side of the House, on a former night, 
that ‘‘ where there was a will there was a 
way.” Now, he begged to use the same 
expression in reference to the abolishing 
of flogging; and he really conceived it 
high time that something should be done 
with a view of obtaining what appeared 
to him so highly desirable. 

Mr. Warburton would ask, what the 


Turk said to produce submission? ‘ Use 
the bastinado,” was the reply. And what 
said the colonial cultivator? That the 


lash could not be dispensed with—as if 
the circumstance of a man being born 
with a dark instead of a white skin could 
prevent his cultivating the soil in the same 
manner as the European did. The hon. 
member for Hertfordshire had uttered 
language in reference to the subject of 
flaggellation, which he never expected to 
have heard fromhim. He never imagined 
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that his hon. friend would] have advocated 
the cause of flogging in the government 
of men; seeing that he was strenuous in 
discountenancing the flogging of horses 
and dogs. He would say, “not only do 
not flog dogs and horses, but flog not at 
all: appeal not to the backs of men, but 
to their reason.” 

Mr. Hume said, it was in vain to expect 
that military men would put an end to 
flagellation. Would the slave-trade have 
ever been abolished if the interests of 
those engaged in it had been listened to ? 
It was hopeless to anticipate that any 
great reform in the laws would proceed 
from lawyers; so likewise was it hopeless 
to expect that officers would abolish 
corporal punishment. He was anxious to 
have the trial made by way of experiment, 
whether or not corporal punishment could 
not be entirely abolished.— With respect 
to England, it was an experiment; but in 
America, and in the greater part of 
Europe, it was no experiment, seeing that 
flogging the soldier had been done away 
some years. It was said that the disci- 
pline of the army required that odious 
punishment. The king of Wirtemberg 
had abolished corporal punishment in his 
army, and substituted in its stead solitary 
confinement. Flogging in the navy, he 
was sorry to observe, was quite as much 
encouraged as in the army. Having al- 


luded to America, as an instance of a| 


country that had abolished that digraceful 
mode of punishment, he would, with the 
permission of the House, refer to an act 


of Congress, passed in 1812, in which the | 


laws that permitted flogging were repealed. 
The hon. member then read an extract 
from the Act to that effect. The noble 
Secretary at War had himself admitted, 
a few nights back, that corporal punish- 


ment in the British army would have been 


dispensed with if possible. The late duke | 


of York, who carried the army to the ex- 
tent of improvement which it now held, 
was no friend to corporal punishment ; for 
in regiments where flogging was carried 


toa vast extent, he stopped promotion. | 
The power of flogging ought to be taken | 
There | 


from individuals by that House. 
were regiments in which, from one year to 


another, a corporal punishment did not | 
take place; and he would take leave to | 


ask, if insubordination prevailed in con- 
sequence? But it was urged, that cir- 
cumstances might arise in which, unless 
the power of flogging was permitted, 
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‘great inconvenience would be sustained. 


In the vicinity of an enemy, or in a foreign 
country, this power, it was insisted, could 
never be dispensed with. It was said, 
that it was a species of coercion which, if 
set aside, would cause great risk to the 
discipline of the army. Now, his object 
was, to have the experiment tried on the 
troops serving at home. During the last 
discussion upon this bill, it was urged, 
that there was a necessity for corporal 
punishment, if it was intended to keep the 
army in a state of discipline. Necessity 
was always the tyrant’s plea. Sure he 
was, that the character of the common 
soldier would be raised if flogging were 
abolished. It was remarked that there 
was no degradation in the punishment, 
and that instances of promotion had oc- 
curred in soldiers who had suffered under 
the lash. This might be the case in a few 
solitary instances, but he was persuaded 
that out of every hundred men who had 
that shameful and degrading punishment 
inflicted upon them, not more than one in 
that number was promoted. He (Mr. 
Hume) was desirous that discipline should 
| be maintained in the army, but in enforc- 
| ing that, the most humane course ought 
to be had recourse to. He should give 
his support to the clause. 

Mr. Leycester then brought up the 
clause to this effect :—‘‘ That it shall not 





be lawful, after the passing of this Act, 
| to enforce Corporal Punishment on any 
/ Soldier, by the sentence of any Court- 
‘martial, within the United Kingdom.” 
Colonel Davies said, that from his 
knowledge of military affairs, he should 
| certainly oppose the adoption of the clause 
| Just submitted for the consideration of the 
| House ; being convinced that for the pre- 
| servation of the discipline of the army, it 
| was essential to have recourse to corporal 
punishment. If soldiers knew that it was 
abolished, much evil would follow. Much 
had been said about the government of 
foreign armies ; and it was insisted that 
they were not subject to corporal punish- 
ment. If they had not flogging, soldiers 
who, in our army, were subject to that 
mode of punishment, were, in other coun- 
tries subject to death for the same offence. 
In such a case, if a soldier had his choice, 
would he not prefer receiving the lash to 
being deprived of life? In conclusion, 
the gallant officer said, that he perfectly 
concurred in what had fallen from his hon. 
friend the member for Hertfordshire. 
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Sir Robert Wilson was surprised that it | 
should have been said by any hon. mem- 
ber, that the happiness of the soldier was 
connected with the maintenance of the 
present system, as far as it regarded cor- 
poral punishment. He could not conceive 
it possible that any British soldier could 
have a mind so constituted—his feelings 
so much at variance with the opinions of 
nearly all mankind—as to approve of that 
degrading system of punishment. Ever 
soldier on the continent hailed with delight 
the abolition of that wretched system, by 
which man was degraded to the level of 
the brute—as an act of justice rendered 
the army by the respective sovereigns. 
Neither could he coincide with what had | 
been remarked respecting the punishment 
which boys underwent at schools, as com- 
pared with that of flogging soldiers. The 
two cases were not similar. Nevertheless, 
he suspected, that when the boy assumed 
the gown, he would object to such a/| 
punishment being inflicted. The gallant | 
officer had observed, that under the pre- | 
sent system, as the army was constituted, | 
it was necessary to have recourse to cor- | 
poral punishment ; soldiers being too fre- | 
quently reckless of character. But where- 
fore was this so? The fault was in the | 
system. It prevented men of character | 
from entering the army as private soldiers. | 
That very morning he had seen a publica- | 
tion which was written by a common | 
soldier—but, by the way, although the | 
work was written by one in that humble | 
station, it evinced no common mind. 
The writer spoke of the necessity of offi- | 
cers correcting and preventing the irregu- | 
larities of the soldiers, not by modes of 
terror, but by assiduous attention to them | 
—by pointing out the evils which would | 
result from a vicious course. “If this, 
plan were followed,” observed the writer, | 
“‘ then the necessity of corporal punish- | 
ment would be prevented.” An instance | 
never occurred within his experience, in| 
which a soldier who had suffered that de- | 
grading punishment became a better man; | 
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corporal punishment was put into execu- 
tion. They behaved in such a manner too, 
when under his command in the field, as 
not only brought honour upon themselves, 
but credit upon himself. Those troops 
were never once guilty of an act of violence, 
nor was there any desertion among them. 
He had read that day, in a Jamaica 
newspaper, a report of the speeches in an 
assembly in that island, in which some of 
the speakers thought proper, in defence 
of that abominable practice of ‘using the 
lash to the negroes, to refer to the practice 
of flogging in the British army. Mr. 
Barrett, whose name had been mentioned 
in that House and elsewhere with great 
respect, and very deservedly so, rebuked 
those petty tyrants—those women-floggers 
—for defending the system. Would the 
House of Commons give countenance, by 
permitting corporal punishment still to 
exist in the British army, to those advo- 
cates for flogging slaves in Jamaica! In 
Russia, the system of punishment for the 
misbehaving soldier was of a very different 
kind. There a stigma was cast upon his 
honour.—He was not permitted to take 
part in the storming of a fortress or in the 
post of danger and honour, if he had been 
guilty of any act which was opposed to 
military discipline. This was a punish- 
ment which was considered exceedingly 
degrading. Why not appeal to the 
honour of the English soldier, in cases 
where he had_ misconducted himself, 
rather than to the degrading punishment 
of flagellation? Although he concurred 
in the principles of the clause now under 
discussion, he was anxious that it should 
not be pressed, inasmuch as the present 
Commander-in-chief had so recently ob- 
tained his appointment, and had not had 
time to inquire into the system. The 
duke of Wellington would, before another 
session, have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining whether it was or was not for the 
benefit of the army, that corporal punish- 
ment should be preserved. He thought 
the honourable members who had urged 





but, on the contrary, the man thus | the necessity of abandoning the system, 
treated was always worse for the punish-| ought to be satisfied at present with hav- 
ment, and in many instances became a! ing expressed their opinions, in order that 
thorough reprobate. When he had the| the new Commander-in-chief might be 
command of a Lusitanian corps—a de- | afforded the opportunity of taking the 
scription of men, that at one time did not | subject into his consideration. 

possess any very extraordinary character| The Judge Advocate (sir Jchn Beckett), 
for discipline — in this corps, however, | in defending the principles of the bill, 
during the time he had the honour of | contended that, even according to the obser- 
commanding it, not a single instance of | vations which had fallen from hon. mem- 
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bers who were opposed to it, an admission | Mutiny bill with that express view, and 


was made that the discipline and subor- | 


dination of the army, under the direction 
of his late royal highness, the duke of 
York, flowed from the present system, 
which, he would take leave to say, involved 
constitutional principles; and he would 
add, that corporal punishment in the army 
was according to the common-law of the 
country. The Crown had, for a series of 
years, had the regulation of the army 
under its control, and had been subject 
to the responsibility of maintaining the 
military forces in a state of proper disci- 
pline. What was to become of that 
responsibility, or how could that discipline 
be preserved, if the check which consti- 
tuted the principal and most effectual 
instrument of its maintenance were re- 
moved? The right hon. gentleman here 
read an extract from the Act of the 13th 
and 14th of Charles 2nd, expressly vesting 
the privilege of governing the army in 
the hands of the Crown; and contended, 
that that power had remained undisturbed 
down to the present day. 

Dr. Lushington rose to deny that the 
doctrines promulgated by the right hon. 
gentleman were in conformity with the 
principles of the constitution, or had ever 
been recognized by the laws and usages 
by which the army was governed ; and he 
was perfectly astonished to find a right 
hon. gentleman, holding a high confiden- 
tial and responsible office under the Crown, 
stand up in that House, not to uphold 
this practice by alleging in its justifica- 
tion the dictates of that imperious and ab- 
solute necessity, with a view to the main- 
tenance of discipline in the army, which 
could alone palliate the continuance of 
this abominable punishment, but daring to 
argue in its defence, that our ancestors 
had handed to us an army, under the 
power and dominion of the Crown—upon 
which the Crown had the power to inflict 
punishment, according to its pleasure, its 
will, or its discretion ; and to inflict that 
punishment not only by corporal punish- 
ment, but, if the doctrines of the right hon. 
gentleman were correct, by degradation, 
and even by death itself. 

The Judge Advocate disclaimed having 
made any assertion which could be thus 
construed. But he repeated, that the 
power of the Crown to impose corporal 
punishment for insubordination, or any 
neglect of duty or discipline, had been 
conferred, by a clause introduced in the 





had been repeatedly confirmed and recog- 
nised by various distinct acts of parlia- 
ment; and that this power, so exercised, 
had become, by established usage, what 
might be denominated the common law of 
the army. 

Dr. Lushington asked, what the right 
hon. gentleman meant by the common-law, 
or by established usage, if it was not what 
had been handed down to us by our an- 
cestors, from time immemorial? How 
did he mean to support the argument that 
the Crown had the power to dispose of the 
army as it pleased, by the common-law of 
the land? Did the right hon. gentleman 
mean to rely upon the act of Charles 2nd ? 
If he did, his answer was, that there was 
no common-law, and no established usage, 
of the nature contended for by the right 
hon. gentleman, but that a special enact- 
ment had been made upon the subject, 
very different from the purport alleged by 
the right hon. gentleman; which enact- 
ment, however, had long since been abro- 
gated, and was no longer in force. He 
denied that any such common-law, as stated 
by the right hon. gentleman, existed in 
the army, and God forbid that it ever 
should! The law was, that the army 


, should be governed by the same principles 


of legislation, as those to which persons in 
civil capacities were subject. Now, if any 
attempt were made to innovate upon—in 
any way to alter or modify—the laws sub- 
sisting for the government of persons in 
civil capacities, it was necessary to pro- 
duce an authority by act of parliament. 
He would remind the right hon. gentle- 
man of what was said by lord chief justice 
Mansfield, at the time of the riots, when 
it was proposed to make use of a military 
force in a way which was inconsistent with 
the law. The lord chief justice asked for 
the authority for such a proceeding. It 
was stated, that the commander-in-chief 
had given orders for the military to ad- 
vance. His reply was, “Then, if they 
do, I will try the men for murder ; I will 
not suffer any person, in whatever station 
or:authority, to control the laws, framed 
for the government of the military as well 
as others, and I will not suffer them to be 
altered, except by a special legislative 
enactment.” All that appertained to the 
government of the army rested upon the 
Mutiny act solely; and any punishment 
not sanctioned by that act, was a direct 
violation of the law, for which the author 
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ing these arguments, the good sense of the 
country had diminished such inflictions ; 
and if the question was still further dis- 
cussed, the same spirit would lead to their 
further mitigation. He hoped, therefore, 
that the mouths of his hon. friends would 
not be closed, but that they would per- 
severe in their praiseworthy efforts. He 
would tell the right hon. gentleman what 
he had heard from a practical man, as an 
example of the frightful extent to which 
this debating system prevailed. A gallant 
general had told him, that during his com- 
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of it was responsible—Nay, he would go | 
further, and say that that responsibility | 
had been enforced, and acted upon within | 
the last thirty years. Let the right hon. | 
gentleman recollect himself. He must be 
very well aware that if any mistake was | 
made by a court-martial—if individuals | 
were subjected to punishment ina manner | 
not authorised by law—the Court of | 
King’s-bench would give, and had given, 
redress. He must declare that never since | 
he obtained a seat in that House, had he | 
heard the constitution attacked in the | 
manner attempted by the right hon. gen- | mand in Canada, he had been compelled, 
tleman. He nevercould have thought, thata | in the execution of that revolting part of 
person, so officially situated as was the right | his duty, to witness the infliction of five 
hon. gentleman, could be capable of stand- | hundred lashes per day; and he would 
ing up and maintaining doctrines as uncon- | mention it as a fact reflecting high honour 
stitutional as they were unfounded; and | upon the memory of his late royal high- 
which, were they even well founded, would | ness, that when that gallant general re- 
be contraryto the dictates not only ofjustice, | signed his station, unable longer to sup- 
but of common humanity. The right hon. | port the sight of so much human misery, 
gentleman had said, “ Is this a proper pe- | the Commander-in-chief assured him, that 
riod to introduce any proposal forthe abro- | he should not suffer in consequence of it. 
gation of corporal punishment, so imme- | He contended, that the army had not ar- 
diately after the death of the duke of York, | rived at any thing like a state of perfect 
whose supervision and management of the | discipline. [Anhon. member here raised a 
army were applauded by all?” Good | cry of “ Question.”] He should not be 
God! what had the death of the duke of | surprised to find that the hon. gentleman 
York to do with the matter? The ques- | who began the cry of ‘‘ question” was 
tion was, whether so inhuman a practice | some young officer, smarting from the re- 
should be continued, or could be upheld on | flection called up by these remarks, of his 
any principles, either of justice or of pro- | having inflicted punishment unjustly. If 
priety? and it was perfectly immaterial, | this was the case, he did not envy the 
in reference to that question, whether the | young gentleman his feelings; but as he 
duke of York or the duke of Wellington | would not be awed into silence, the hon. 
was Commander-in-chief. The subject | member had perhaps, better hold his peace. 
was one, in fact, which could not be post- | The hon. and learned gentleman concluded 
poned. It was one which required to be | with repeating his dissent from the doc- 
agitated, until we should arrive at that | trines of the right hon. gentleman. 
minimum of human suffering which would Lord Palmerston said, that the hon. 
be compatible with the preservation of dis- | and Jearned gentleman had, in his opinion, 
cipline and subordination in the army. | wasted a vast deal of very respectable and 
Had that minimum been attained? He constitutional indignation, which he 
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said, No. Had we brought the regulation , might better have reserved for some occa- 
of the army to a state of perfection? He | sion, on which it would be more necessary 
denied that this was the case. The right or useful; for greater misrepresentation 


hon. gentleman, he was satisfied, would | he had never heard, than the hon. and 





agree with him when he stated, that ten 
years ago corporal punishment prevailed | 
in the army to a greater extent than at 
present; and at that period there were 
the same objections made to its mitigation. 
Honourable and right hon. gentlemen, and 
gallant generals, were heard loudly to ex- 
claim, that this species of punishment 
could not be departed from, or diminished, | 
without peril to the due control and ma- 
nagement of the army.. But, notwithstand- 








learned gentleman had made of the speech 
and statements of his right hon. friend. 


, The hon. and learned gentleman had, no 
_ doubt, 


misunderstood his right hon. 
friend ; but he would submit to the House, 
whether the arguments of his right hon. 
friend bore such a construction, or merited 
such animadversions, as those applied to 
them by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
Any person coming into that House would, 
from the statements of the hon. and learn- 
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ed gentleman, have supposed his right 
hon. friend to have represented, that by 
the common-law of the country, the 
king enjoyed the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment. His right hon. friend 
had said no such thing. The position of 
his right hon. friend—which, he contend- 
ed, was perfectly consistent with the law 
and the constitution—was, that the go- 
vernment of the army was not only by im- 
memorial usage, but by the distinct recog- 
nition of acts of parliament, in the hands 
of the Crown. Now, if we looked to the 
modes of punishment constantly resorted 


to, for the preservation of discipline in the | 


army we should find that corporal inflic-. 


tion, in some shape or other, formed in- | 
variably a portion of them; and when we | 


considered the means by which military 


subordination was to be maintained, it | 
must be evident, acting upon the results | 
of practical experience, that this descrip- | 


tion of punishment was indispensable to | 
the promotion of that most necessary ob- | 
ject. But he denied that his right hon. | 
friend had used any argument which 
could with justice, be characterized as at 
variance with the principles of the consti- 
tution, or that would justify the imputa- 
tion of such ignorance on his part, as to 
confound the common-law of the land 
with the regulations for the maintenance 
of military discipline. The simple ques- 
tion was this—‘‘ Is corporal punishment 
necessary for the preservation of disci- 
pline in the army, or is it not?” The 
hon. and gallant member for Southwark 
had put this question upon its proper 
footing. He had correctly and fairly | 
asked, whether it was possible to put the 
army abroad upon one footing and the 
troops at home upon another. This was 
the true way to view the present proposi- 
tion ; and it would be acknowledged, that 
such a proceeding would be a subversion 
of all justice and wisdom in the applica- | 
tion of laws. That such a mode of repres- 

sing insubordination was necessary, ex- 

perience fully proved. The existence of 

the power to inflict corporal punishment , 
operated as the most effectual preventive 
of its actual infliction. But, the line of | 
argument pursued. by the hon. gentleman 
Opposite was not fair or tenable. Were | 
corporal punishments frequent? The 

hon. gentleman demanded their abolition 

on that ground. If they were unfrequent 

the hon. gentleman contended that 

that very circumstance constituted a 


| 
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| proof of their inexpediency ; and there- 
_ fore desired that they should be repealed. 
| Those hon. gentlemen who were so hard 
| to be pleased could not complain of him 
and his right hon. friends, if they did not 
_affect to meet arguments employed to 
| find fault with every line of proceeding 
| that could be adopted. It had been 
affirmed, that, in the French army no 
blows were ever inflicted. He appre- 
hended that this statement was erroneous. 
His impression was, that blows were in- 
| flicted, and that the French soldier—al- 
| though, perhaps, not punished with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails—was subject to the in- 
| fliction of punishment with the flat side of 
the sword, at the caprice or will of his 
commanding officer. It would be ridicu- 
lous to attempt to draw a distinction be- 
tween punishment inflicted with a piece 
of iron, or a piece of leather. If there was 
any degradation in corporal punishment, 
or if such suffering tended to demoralise 
the man, or to break down his spirit, it 
must be perfectly immaterial whether it 


| 
| 


| was administered by a sword or a cat-o’- 


nine-tails ; and it would be absurd to draw 
a constrast between the two instruments 
of punishment. It might be true, as was 
urged, that corporal punishment did not, 
in some instances, tend to reform or im- 
prove the individual; but still it was in- 
dispensable, as a means of preventing the 
commission of acts, to which men would 
be tempted if free from its restraint. 
But, the question of military discipline 
was not one in which the army was alone 
interested. Its effects extended to the 
well-being of all classes of the population. 


If the hon. gentlemen on the other side 


had any reason to complain of violence or 
injury committed by any portion of the 
army, he was sure they would be very 
much disappointed if their prayer for re- 
dress was met with the answer, that go- 
vernment could not interfere—that they 
must have recourse to the tardy and 
tedious process of law. <A good deal of 
indignation had been expressed in the 
course of the debate; but he should like 


| to hear the expressions of indignation 


which would be vented against the go- 
He would ask 
those who objected to this mode of pun- 
ishment, what form of coercion could be 
substituted for it? Would they have 
soldiers sent to prison? In that case 
they must be placed in the common 
gaols, amongst the most abandoned cha- 
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racters; or military prisons must be built 
for their reception. He should be curious 
to hear what the hon. member for Aber- 
deen would say, if his majesty’s ministers 
were to propose a grant of some hundred 
thousand pounds for the erection of pri- 
sons for the exclusive accommodation of 
the army. For himself, he felt as much 
as any one could do, all the objections to 
this mode of punishment; but he would 
still adhere to it, as a choice of evils. 
The only way to avoid its operating in- 
juriously was, that all officers should be 
instructed to use their utmost endeavours 
for the prevention of those acts which, if 
committed, would render the infliction of 
the punishment necessary. But he was 
satisfied that, if ever so ill-judged a pro- 
ceeding were resorted to as the removal of 
this regulation, it would be found neces- 
sary, in a few months, to re-impose it. 
The hon. gentlemen on the other side 
called upon the House to follow the dic- 
tates of experience. Now, it was his right 
hon. friends and himself who were, in 
effect, acting up to that principle; while 
the hon. gentlemen opposite were only at- 
tempting to substitute for experience their 
own crude and visionary theories. Ought 
not the opinions of practical men to be 
received, and their suggestions attended 
to? It would be as reasonable, when 
any measure of West-Indian policy was 
brought forward, to discuss it in the ab- 
sence of hon. gentlemen connected with 
those interests; the affairs of India should 
be kept a secret from all who had a know- 
ledge of that portion of our possessions. 
When the Corn-laws were discussed, for 
Heaven’s sake let no country gentleman— 
and, on any financial question, let no po- 
litical economist—open his mouth. The 
noble lord concluded by saying that, if 
the infliction of corporal punishment 
were abolished, it must be followed by the 
abolition of the army itself, which, with- 
out it, would soon become the most dan- 
gerous establishment in the empire. 

Mr. Sykes said, that the power claimed 
for the Crown was not conferred either by 
the statute or common-law; and he read 
a portion of the preamble of the Mutiny 
act in support of his argument. With re- 
spect to the question now before the House, 
he entertained but one opinion ; namely, 
that it was a barbarous remedy, equally 
unfavourable to the liberty as well as to 
the discipline of the army. It had the 
effect of making the mind as well as the 
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body callous. He would appeal to mili- 
tary gentlemen, whether a soldier who had 
been flogged was good for any thing af- 
terwards. Experience proved, that it was 
a punishment which rendered the ob- 
ject of it insensible to the duties of the 
soldier. In a town in the neighbourhood 
in which he lived, a soldier, for some of- 
fence, received five hundred lashes. A 
few days afterwards, the regiment was 
ordered to march. The consequence was, 
that the wounds of this man festered, and 
he died. On the inquest, one witness de- 
posed, that all the flesh came from the 
back bone. The verdict was, ‘‘ Wilful mur- 
der” : but, no proceedings were taken, or 
inquiries made, on the finding of this ver- 


dict. He believed that the instance he 
had mentioned was very frequent [No, 
no, from the ministerial benches]. If it 


was not let there be laid on the table of the 
House, a return of the number of cases in 
which corporal punishment had been in- 
flicted. He could never believe that such 
punishment was necessary in the English 
army, when it was not found necessary in 
the armies of the continent. If it was ne- 
cessary to restrain the improper passions 
of the men, and compel the due perform- 
ance of military discipline, some other 
means ought to be adoped; for corporal 
punishment was cruel in the extreme. 
The system ought to be put down, and 
some other introduced in its stead. The 
sooner it was abolished the better. 

Sir H. Hardinge rose amid cries of 
“‘question.” He said, he would not dwell 
long on the subject now before the House. 
One hon. member had stated, that mili- 
tary officers were not to be considered 
authority upon this topic, any more than 
law officers were to be taken as authority 
on matters of law: he would, therefore, 
produce a document which emanated from 
persons, who at all events, deserved, and, 
doubtless, had, the confidence of the 
House, with reference to it. On the sub- 
ject of corporal punishment he would read 
an extract ofa report of the governors of the 
General Penitentiary, made on the 7th of 
bruary, 1827. The persons by whom that 
report was signed, was, he felt assured, the 
last to be suspected of inhumanity, or of a 
desire to inflict unnecessary punishment. 
The extract was as follows :—“ That soli- 
tary confinement appeared to have very 
little effect, either upon the men or the boys, 
and certainly did contribute to injure 
the health ; it was, therefore, the opinion 
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of the governors, that an error had been 
committed in abolishing corporal punish- 
ment, and the governors were satisfied, 
that a revival of this power would be 
highly advantageous, guided by necessary 
restrictions, aud under particular circum- 
stances ;” signed “ Bexley.” Now, surely 
the individual whose name was affixed to 
this report, would be the last man to act 
with inhumanity, or to recommend a sys- 
tem which he considered either unneces- 
sary or unwise. With regard to what the 
gallant member for Southwark had ad- 
vanced on the subject of the Lusitanian 
Legion, which that hon.imember had com- 
manded, he would give his testimony to 
the admirable discipline which existed in 
that corps. But it should be remembered, 
that corporal punishment was not the sys- 
tem adopted in the Portuguese army. He 
himself had had the honour to command 
five battalions of Portuguese troops ; and, as 
the system of flogging was not in force, re- 
course was had to punishment by the 
sword ; the effect of which was, that of the 
wounds which they received, many died 
in the hospitals. The milder and more 
natural punishment was thus rejected ; 
and a punishment, which produced no 
beneficial influence, but very frequently 
caused death, was adopted in its stead. 
Was this a system which Englishmen 
would ever tolerate? The hon. member 
for Midhurst had referred to the French 
army, and commented on the fact, that 
no corporal .punishment was then permit- 
ted. Now, a friend of his had, not long 
since, seen a drum boy shot at Lisle, for 
striking a drum major. The question was 
not as to what was the effect of the sys- 
tem of corporal punishment in a time of 
peace, but in a time of war; and he would 
refer the House to the conduct of the 
French army during the Peninsular war ; 
and would quote from the work of 
colonel Jones, who gave the words of a 
French lieutenant-colonel, who had said, 
that it was a common practice in the 


French army to exchange and to play at. 


cards for women. One instance he re- 
lated of a commissary who offered two 
ounces of gold for a Portuguese girl. 
This was while the army of the duke of 
Wellington was in a high state of discipline. 
He would refer to the army of Soult, when 
crossing the Pyrenees, pursued by the 
British army. The conduct of the latter 
was then so excellent, as to have been ge- 
nerally contrasted by the inhabitants with 
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that of the former. He would also allude 
to the Prussian army after the battle of 
Waterloo, In that army no flogging was 
allowed, although the torture of the cane 
was. When the British army marched 
through the various villages, the inha- 
bitants remained quietly in their cottages, 
firmly confiding in their good conduct ; 
but when, through those same villages the 
Prussians marched, they found them all 
deserted, and, until they had departed, 
the people could not be prevailed upon to 
return. The stateof the army of occupa- 
tion might also be cited; the army of 
which the archbishop of Cambray, who 
naturally disliked it, because it had taken, 
as it were, possession of his country, had 
reported, that while the British army was 
there, their conduct had been such as to 
remove all his prejudices, and to give rise 
to the most grateful sense of their kind- 
ness and generosity. So much for the 
discipline and conduct of the British army, 
as compared with that of other troops. 
If the House substituted any other punish- 
ment for that of flogging, it would in- 
evitably be more severe than it was at pre- 
sent. He had taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the number of courts-martial held 
during the Peninsular war, and he found, 
that altogether they did not exceed five 
hundred, all of them being, of course, for 
serious Offences, as trivial matters would, 
under such circumstances, be passed over, 
and of these not move than fifteen or six- 
teen men had been shot. Now, if the 
punishment of flogging had not existed, 
acting according to the system pursued 
in the French army, more than half the 
men so tried would have been put to death. 
Would this be according to the feelings or 
the wishes of Englishmen ?—Surely not. 
He was satisfied that such a power was 
absolutely necessary. That it ought to be 
exercised to as limited an extent as possi- 
ble, was a truth which no British officer 
would deny. In the regiment of guards 
to which he had the honour to belong in 
the year 1823, there were but three men 
flogged out of eight hundred soldiers, of 
which the first battalion was composed. 
In the second battalion, there were, he be- 
lieved, five; and in the third, eight; 
making but sixteen out of two thousand 
four hundred men. He assured the hon. 
members who had commented with such 
severity upon this subject, that there was 
a feeling in the bosoms of Biitish officers, 
as strong as in that of any individual 
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in the country, to prevent the unnecessary 
use of corporal punishment. When it was 
resorted to, it was only done from an 
earnest desire to discharge a duty which 
they owed equally to the country, whose 
servants they were, and to the soldiers 
they commanded. 

' Sir A. Hope said, that every soldier in 
the army of every country in the world, 
with the solitary exception of that of Great 
Britain, was subjected to arbitrary punish- 
ment. But the British soldier, ever since 
the passing of the Bill of Rights, could 
only be punished after undergoing a trial 
by his peers: hissafety and his security were, 
therefore, guarded by the law. Now, it 
was impossible that any free-man could 
be in a better state. Before the passing 
of this bill, if the hon. members would 
refer to the articles of war, they would 
find that there were forty-three cases for 
which punishment of death were awarded, 
one of torture, and one of mutilation. The 
two latter, and nearly the whole of the 
former, had been done away, by substituting 
a system of flogging in their stead. There 
were two reasons why this system should 
not be abolished ; first, that of mercy to 
the soldier; and second, to subdue the 
unruly passions of men, with a view to 
preserve the peace of the country, and the 
good order of society. It was the duty of 
those hon. members who wished this system 
to be done away with, to propose in its 
place one that would produce those neces- 
sary ends. 

Sir H. Vivian declared, that the British 
officers were most anxious to do away with 
the system of flogging, if any system, which 
could answer an equally good purpose, 
could be substituted in its stead. He as- 
sured the House, that the speeches of some 
hon, members had had the effect of caus- 
ing that punishment which they sought to 
abolish; for his own part, he could state, 
that when he commanded a thousand men, 
he found, all of a sudden, that a great de- 
gree of murmuring had suddenly spread 
among them. He then sent for the oldest 
of his serjeants, who told him, that the 
men were induced to believe that sir 
Francis Burdett had done away with cor- 
poral punishment; and he was actually 
obliged to make an example of one man, 
to restore order in his regiment. It was 
only the power that British officers wanted ; 
they were not disposed to use that power, 
until every other means had failed. Let 
any hon. member show by what other 
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means he could preserve military discipline, 
and he would at once give his sanction for 
removing this evil, which he now felt to 
be a necessary one. 

The clause was negatived, and the bill 
passed. 


Corn Laws. 


Corn Laws.] The order of the day 
was read, for the House again resolving 
itself into a Committee to consider further 
of the Corn Trade Acts, On the question, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Denison hoped the House would 
indulge him, while he offered a few ob- 
servations on the question about to be 
considered in the committee. It had rarely 
fallen to his lot to agree with ministers in 
their measures; but he felt great pleasure 
in stating his concurrence in the resolu- 
tions submitted by them to the House, 
respecting the Corn-laws, and, particularly, 
as, in so doing, he knew he acted in con- 
formity with the wishes of his constituents. 
As far as respected wheat, 60s. was, in his 
opinion, a fair average between the desires 
of ultra-consumers on the one hand, and 
ultra-growers on the other. He approved 
also of the method proposed for taking the 
averages; because, besides being an im- 
provement, it tended to insure a fixed 
price. Some hon. gentlemen had wished 
to reduce the average below 60s.; but it 
was impossible for the farmers to pay such 
extravagant taxesas were imposed on them, 
unless they received that protection. He 
did not approve, however, of the anomaly 
respecting the measures ; for nothing could 
be more absurd than to compel the use of 
the Winchester measure in taking the 
averages, and the Imperial measure in 
buying and selling. He hoped that, in 
the committee, that matter would be set 
to rights. With respect to the suggestion 
of the hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, on Friday last, respecting the 
currency, although he concurred with him 
in thinking that some of the present dis- 
tress had its origin in the change that had 
taken place, he hoped the country would 
not again be inundated with paper. He 
had expressed himself friendly to the reso- 
lutions, as far as they applied to wheat ; 
but he hoped, that, with respect to spring 
corn, some alterations would be made in 
the committee. 

Mr. Curteis concurred with the hon. 
member in his objections to the use of 
different measures, in selling and taking 
the averages. He regretted the effects 
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of the change in the currency. The Scotch 
had succeeded in retaining their one-pound 
notes; and Ireland would have her’s back 
again. Now, as this was a united empire, 
he saw no reason why all parts of it should 
not be placed on the same footing. Not- 
withstanding the objection of the hon. 
member for Surrey to asmall-note currency, 
he thought that, if private bankers were 
compelled to give security, the re-issue of 
small notes would prove advantageous to 
the country. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that the resolutions 
on the table of the House had produced, 
not only disappointment, but the greatest 
terror, alarm, and dismay, among the 
manufacturing interests, who had been led 
to expect, that on the meeting of parlia- 
ment some measure would be devised, with 
reference to corn, which would be advan- 
tageous to them; and now they saw their 
hopes blasted by the measure that had 
been brought forward. He condemned 
not only the average price proposed, as 
being too high, but tie alteration in the 
mode of taking the averages, the effect of 
which would be to turn the Corn Exchange 
into a stock exchange, or gambling house. 
It was reported out of doors, that ministers 
intended to give way on the subject of oats 
and barley, and suffer themselves to be 
bullied by the landed interests. In so 
doing, they would prove themselves un- 
worthy of the warm support they had re- 
ceived in that House. 

Mr. Cripps was quite convinced that 
the price of corn fixed by the resolutions 
could not be injurious to the manufacturing 
interests. He was, on the other hand, 
equally convinced, that the great land- 
owners must give way a little, and reduce 
their rents. It was said, that the poor 
lands would all be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, if the resolutions were carried. How 
could it be otherwise. He had lately 
crossed the Cotswold hills, the soil of 
which was very poor; and he was sure 
that an extent of seventy or eighty miles 
would, in that direction, be thrown out of 
cultivation, from the inability of the 
farmers to pay the present rents, and com- 
pete with the altered state of the market. 
It was easy for gentlemen to say that those 
lands ought never to have been cultivated ; 
but did hon. gentlemen recollect the reason 
why they were thrown into cultivation ? 


namiely, the demand created by the shut- | 


ting of foreign ports against us. The hon. 
member illustrated the absurdity of the 
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use of measures, differing in size, by a 
case in which a knavish person bought a 
quantity of grain by the Winchester mea~ 
sure, and refused to pay for it. The seller 
applied to his solicitor to compel payment, 
| who asked him, “ By what measure did 
/you sell your corn?”’—“ By the Win- 
‘chester measure, to be sure.”—‘‘ Then,” 
| said the attorney, “‘ there is no use in your 
| going to law, and throwing’ good money 
| after bad; the Winchester measure is il- 

legal, and you cannot recover.” He had 
_no objection to the Imperial measure, but 
_the use of two could only produce con- 
| fusion. 

The House then resolved itself into 
the Committee. On the resolution, ‘* That, 
in respect of every integral shilling by 
which such price shall be above sixty shil- 
lings, such duty shall be decreased by two 
shillings, until such price shall be seventy 
shillings ; whenever such price shall be at 
or above seventy shillings, the duty shall 
be for every quarter one shilling,” 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that for a 
number of years, barley was averaged at 
one half of the price of wheat, and oats at 
one third. That was their calculated 
relative value, until the year 1822, when 
the committee then appointed, suggested 
an increase in the relative value, but not 
to any great extent. Since the resolutions 
now before the committee had been intro- 
duced, many remarks, made in that House 
and out of doors, suggested the necessity 
of inquiring into the most satisfactory mode 
of fixing the relative value of wheat, barley, 
and oats; and it was found, that to take 
the averages of a number of years, would 
be the best. The average prices of these 
grains had therefore been taken since the 
year 1821. 

Mr. Calcraft thought the agricultural 
interest ought to be protected to that ex- 
| tent which would insure production, and 
not let the people depend for food upon 
foreign supplies. He was astonished to 
hear hon. members object to the ministers 
for having, in compliance with the wishes 
expressed in that House and out of doors, 
modified the original resolutions, The 
right hon. gentleman, the vice president 

of the Board of Trade had not come up to 
his standard; but, the measure submitted 
'was, as far as it went, so fair and unob- 
jectionable, that he should support it. 

Mr. Curwen said, if called upon to state 
his sentiments upon oath, as to what he 
thought the proportions of duty and price 
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ought to be, he could not say that those 
proposed by the vice president of the Board 
of Trade were unfair, or that either the 
price or the duty ought to be higher. He 
had no doubt that ministers had acted 
impartially, with a view to the interests of 
all classes in the country. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, it was his intention 
to move two resolutions. The first was, 
that a certain proportion of the duties to 
be hereafter levied on the several species 
of grain to be imported into this country, 
shall be paid on entry at the Board of 
Customs, such proportion to be determined 
with reference to the ports from which the 
grain is exported, and also with reference 
to the shipments. The second resolution 
had reference to oats, and oats alone. It 
was known, that vessels were capable of 
carrying a larger freight of oats than of 
any other grain. The vessel, indeed, 
might be loaded to the hatches with oats, 
very conveniently; while a similar freight 
of wheat would sink the ship. His 
second proposition, therefore, was, that as 
in vessels of equal size, a greater quantity 
of oats than of other grain might be con- 
veyed, and as the cultivation of oats wasa 
matter of the deepest interest, not only to 
Scotland and Ireland, but to several ports 
of England, it should be required of the 
Board of Customs to form some arrange- 
ment for limiting the importation of 
foreign oats, seeing that such an arrange- 
ment must have been observed in the 
importation of oats from Canada, and see- 
ing that such an arrangement was acted 
upon in the introduction of five hundred 
thousand quarters, which the government 
was enabled to suffer to be imported last 
year. 

Mr. Ferguson was happy to see that 
ministers had given way to the sentiments 
expressed upon this question, both in that 
House and out of doors ; but he could not 
think, as one hon. member had said, 
that they had been “ bullied” into it. He 
should be sorry to see the Treasury bench 
filled by any men, who would be bullied 
out of any measure, which they thought 
would be for the interest of the country; 
and he did not think that bench was now 
filled by men who would be likely so to 
act [hear, hear]. He approved of the 
measure submitted by the vice president 
of the Board of Trade; but he did not 
think that that measure went far enough, 
with respect to oats, 

Mr. Secretary Peel took the liberty of 
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suggesting, that it would be more satis- 
factory and convenient to enter upon a 
discussion of the general principle, upon 
one of the several opportunities, which 
would be hereafter afforded, in the course 
of the proceedings, and not to encumber 
the discussions in a committee upon the 
Resolutions, with a discussion of the general 
principle ; but to discuss the duty upon 
each species of grain, separately, as each 
Resolution came before the committee. 
To give an instance of his own observance 
of that principle of forbearance which he 
had suggested to the committee, he 
should abstain, upon that occasion, from 
making any other observation upon the 
coarse, unjust, and unfounded imputation 
cast upon ministers, by the hon. member 
for Preston, who had stated, that ministers 
had been “ bullied” by the landed interest, 
than to simply deny the truth of the asser- 
tion. 

Mr. Portman supported the measure, 
and observed, that the landed interest, by 
conceding that 60s. should be the mini- 
mum price, had conceded as much as they 
could concede. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, that, when the market price of 
barley should be at 32s., or under 33s. the 
duty should be 12s. a quarter, 

Mr. Whitmore declared it to be his 
opinion, that the law arising out of the 
alterations as to the duty on barley would 
create more suffering in the country than 
the law of 1822. He saw no grounds for 
changing the proportions between barley 
and wheat. He deprecated the passing 
of so severe a law. If it was passed it 
could not be long before the eyes of the 
people would be opened to all the evils of 
such a system. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not agree 
in sentiment with the hon. member. 
Formerly, foreign corn could not be 
admitted until the price at home was 80s. ; 
by these resolutions, it was to be admitted 
when the price was 60s. ; which he thought 
would come to be at about 57s.; so that 
by the change the consumer would gain an 
advantage of 23s. As to the rates fixed 
for barley, so far from thinking them ex- 
cessive, he believed that they were now 
below the mark; seeing that the expense 
of cultivating barley was two thirds of that 
of wheat. 

_ Mr. Alderman Wood declared his in- 
tention of dividing the House on the 
original propositions relative to barley. 
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Ministers had not acted fairly in lowering | usually sat on his side of the House, when 


the import duty on it without notice. 


| the government proposition was brought 


Sir J. Newport hoped the House would | forward the other night, the ministers 


put their veto on all distinctions between 
the interests of the several classes of the 
community. Though England was a ma- 
nufacturing country, Ireland was an agri- 
cultural one, and gave her agricultural 
produce in exchange for the manufacture 
of England. If England would not take 
the corn of Ireland, Ireland would be 
unable to take the manufactures of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Hobhouse expressed his trust, that 
the friends of ministers would stand true 
to them on this occasion, when they saw 
them compelled to alter their original 
resolutions, by a few ingenious hints, not 
coming from the people, but from persons 
more powerful than the people. He 
denied that any vulgar attacks had been 
made in that House against the landed 
interest; but the people had a right to 
complain, and would not be put down by 
clamour. All they wanted was fair play. 
The House ought to hear the voice of the 
people, and their representatives. This 
was not an occasion on which the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite should, to use an old 
phrase, ‘turn their backs on themselves.” 
This was, however, the first time they had 
refused to hear the people. He was the 
last man in that House to throw firebrands 
among the people; but he hoped it would 
not be considered too much if he said, that 
when any question was propounded in 
which the people expressed a decided 
voice, the House was doing itself harm, by 
not listening to what their representatives 
had to say. Whether what they advanced 
was good or bad, he should say, “ hear, 
at least, before you strike.” The govern- 
ment had now changed its mind, without 
any reasons which did not exist before. All 
he could say to such vacillating conduct 
was, that it clearly showed that the go- 
vernment was not worth two-pence. It 
was not only known and seen in that 
House, but the country began to see it. 
He did not, perhaps, express what he 
thought upon the subject so well as he 
ought to do; but he was in constant 
communication with the people, and could 
vouch for their sentiments; and all those 
with whom he had conversed were of 
opinion, that it was impossible that so 
wretched and disjointed a government 
could go on. He would venture to say, 
that had it not been for the gentlemen who 


would not have been able to have carried 
it. Suppose there had been on his side 
of the House, that truckling, place-hunting 
appetite, which it had been the fashion to 
impute to them, and that one of them had 
risen and said to the gentlemen on the 
benches around him, “ It is ministers who 
have hashed up this pretty affair : let them 
set down to it, we must not meddle with 
such a nasty mess,” The measure was 
carried, only by a majority of sixty-one. 
If, therefore, such a speech as that had 
been made by any of the influential 
gentlemen on his side of the House, 
where, he would ask, would ministers have 
been left ? Would it not have been shown, 
that the ministers were divided among 
themselves ; that they were unfit to govern 
a great country ; and that it ought not to be 
confided to them. When the minister for 
Foreign Affairs came down to that House, 
he solemnly called upon them to vote for 
certain propositions; and now they were 
as solemnly called upon, by the vice presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, to vote 
differently, without a shadow of reason 
being adduced, beyond what the House 
was already in possession of. He should, 
therefore, sit down, with a determination 
to vote for the proposition of the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in opposition to 
that of the Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought the 
hon. gentleman had been diverted, by his 
indignation against his majesty’s govern- 
ment, from the real question before them ; 
which was, whether the proposed rate at 
which barley was to be imported, did or 
did not, afford an unreasonable protection 
to the home-grower of barley? Had he 
been a stranger entering that House while 
the hon. gentleman was speaking, he 
should have imagined that his majesty’s 
ministers had been guilty of a great dere- 
liction of duty, and had abandoned the 
principles on which they had professed at 
starting to be governed; and he should 
have been much surprised to have been 
told, that. the whole tirade arose from their 
proposing to grant a little more protection 
to barley than they had at first intended. 
Was it to be supposed, that the govern- 
ment could not submit a proposition to the 
House, without depriving themselves of 








every power to modify that proposition ? 
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He should have thought, that the avowed 
principles of the hon. member would have 
induced him rather to applaud than blame 
the government. He should have thought 
that the advocate of free discussion and 
democratic principies would have admired 
the readiness with which ministers con- 
fessed themselves in the wrong, and the 
alacrity with which they took what they 
thought the right path.. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that this right path had not 
been chosen from any attention to the 
wishes of the people, but from the threats 
which had been held out by a party in that 
House, which was above the people. 
Another hon. member had gone further 
and had candidly told them, that minis- 
ters had been bullied into thischange. It 
would be sufficient, he thought, to put it to 
the candour of the House, whether minis- 
ters had acted from these motives, orfroma 
conviction, that, in framing the original re- 
solutions, they had been proceeding upon 
mistaken views. He should, however, call 
the recollection of the House to what 
passed on the night when his right hon. 
friend submitted to them the principles on 
which government intended to proceed ; 
which were, a free intercourse in grain, 
subject to controlling duties. On that 
very night several hon. members having 
approved of the rate at which wheat was 
to be taken, gave it as their opinion, that 
barley and oats were not sufficiently pro- 
tected. The first reply his right hon. 
friend gave to this was, “This is mat- 
ter of detail, concede me the principle, 
and afterwards we will arrange the details.” 
There was, therefore, no ground for ac- 
cusing the government of inconsistency. 
The question was merely—Was this or 
was it not a sufficient protection for the 
home barley-grower, and was the resolu- 
tion of the Ist instant right or wrong? 
The government had thought that barley 
was not sufficiently protected by that re- 
solution; and it, therefore, became its im- 
perative duty, even at the expense of con- 
fessing itself wrong, to raise the protection 
on that grain to a due proportion with 
that on wheat. He should not dwell on 
the evils to.which an undue protection of 
‘any particular grain would lead, as every 
gentleman must be sensible how much 
such a circumstance would hamper agri- 
cultural proceedings. His right hon. 


friend having learned from members of 
that House, that barley was not sufficient- 
ly protected by his resolutions, took the 
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average of its price, and of that of oats, for 
six years, and found that he had not as- 
sumed the true proportions. He then did, 
what every honest man ought to do, con- 
fessed himself in error. He had taken the 
proportions which were thought, for forty 
years past, to be the correct ones; and, in 
so taking them, was only to be accused of 
taking for granted, what he ought rather 
to have inquired into. He found, accord- 
ing to the returns, that wheat was 56s., 
barley 3ls., and oats 20s. 6d. Taking 
wheat, therefore, at 60s., no just charge 
could be brought against the government, 
if they took barley at the price now pro- 
posed. If, indeed, out of deference to a 
large minority, ministers had been induced 
to abandon the principle with which they 
started, and had recurred to prohibitions, 
they would have justly incurred the charge 
of inconsistency. But, surely, for a mo- 
dification, not of the principle, but of the 
details, they ought not to be subject to the 
charge of having been bullied into the 
change; and he hoped they should still 
enjoy the esteem of the people, although 
the hon. gentleman had, in no very ele- 
gant terms, pronounced them to be a go- 
vernment not worth two-pence. 

General Gascoyne complained of the 
awkward situation in which this vacillating 
conduct of ministers placed members, who 
had written down to their constituents, 
that the question was settled upon a cer- 
tain basis, and had now to contradict their 
former report. He should vote for the 
original proposition. 

Mr. W. Ward said, he should vote 
against this new proposition. When the 
original resolution was laid on the table he 
had voted for it, as he took it to be a peace- 
offering from ministers to the people ; and 
he was averse from stirring up animosities 
between the two interests. But he would 
not, on any pretence, suffer an encroach- 
ment on the original proposal, as it would 
lead to consequences not foreseen. This 
increase upon barley would affect wheat 
and every other grain; as it would induce 
the farmer to cultivate a greater quantity 
of one grain than he otherwise would do. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that with re- 
spect to what had been said concerning 
the price at which barley and oats were 
to be admitted, it was certainly understood, 
that that was a point reserved for discus- 
sion; and he would undertake to say, that 
although ministers had found themselves 
strong enough to carry the wheat propost- 
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tion, yet, had they attempted to carry the 
original resolutions relative to barley and 
oats, they would have been defeated. It 
was in wisdom that they had made the 
alteration, and he thanked them for it. 
With respect to what had fallen from-the 
hon. member for Westminster, he could 
only say, that he had made the most va- 
riegated speech he had ever heard. It 
seemed to have no precise object, except 
that of inflaming the minds of the people. 
If the voice of the people of England could 
be heard in that House, he was convinced it 
would be in approval of what ministers had 
done. For his own part, he thought that 
the protection on barley was still insuffi- 
cient; but, nevertheless, he could not sit 
down without expressing his thanks to go- 
vernment, for the manner in which they 
had brought forward this question. 

Mr. Monck said, he should certainly give 
his support to the original proposition of 
ministers. He denied that the change 
was owing to any suggestion from the 
people. It had been conceded to the 
threats held out to ministers in different 
parts of the country, by those who ought 
to be the natural protectors of the people, 
but who would make themselves their 
masters. He objected to this increase of 
duty, because it was upon an article already 
too highly taxed, and which formed the 
principal beverage of the poor. 

The Committee divided : for the Amend- 
ment 215; for the original Proposition 38 ; 
majority in favour of the Amendment 177. 


List of the Minority. 


Baring, F. Martin, John 
Batley, H. Milton, lord 
Bernal, R. Monck, J. B. 
Birch, J. Philips, G. 
Bright, H. Ramsden, J. C. 
Buxton, T. F. Rancliffe, lord 
Calvert, C. Robinson, G. 
Cradock, col. Stanley, lord 


Thompson, ald. 
Waithman, ald. 
Warburton, EH. 
Ward, W. 

Wood, John 
Whitmore, W. W. 


Ebrington, lord 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fortescue; hon, G. 
Fyler, T. B. 
Gascoyne, gen. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Hodson, F. Wilson, sir R. 
Howick, lord Wrighten, W. B. 
Hume, J. Wyvill, M. 
Lumley, J. S. 

Lushington, Dr. — 


Marshall, W. Wood, ald. 


The remaining Resolutions, relative to 
the duties on barley, were then severally 
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put from the Chair, and carried without a 
VOL. XVI. 
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division. After which, the Chairman re- 
ported progress and obtained leave to sit 
again. 
—e_— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 13. 


Corn Laws—New WEIGHTS anD 
Measures.] The Earl of Malmesbury 
presented a Petition from Banbury, 
against the Bill for regulating the 
Weights and Measures. The Petitioners 
stated that they were great sufferers by 
that Bill, as the Corn averages were made 
up by the Winchester bushel, and their 
property sold according to the Imperial 
measure ; causing thereby a loss to the 
farmer of three per cent. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he could 
not allow the opportunity to pass without 
calling to their lordships’ recollection, the 
circumstances under which the act to 
regulate weights and measures passed. 
The first year it was sent up to that 
House, their lordships examined a number 
of individuals connected with the wine 
trade, who all agreed that no confusion or 
chicanery arose from the employment of 
the measures in use, while the preamble 
of the bill stated, that great inconvenience 
and numerous frauds were the consequence 
of their use. It had proved to be a most 
abortive law. It was merely an alteration 
of phraseology. Their lordships might 
pass a law to make him speak accurate 
English, and not allow him to put in one 
word of Scotch, but they could not suc- 
ceed in effecting their object; and they 
would not succeed in altering the name, 
by which merchants, in common conver- 
sation, called such and such a quantity. 
The only part of the community that he 
had thought any alteration in the measures 
likely to be advantageous to, was the 
makers of weights and measures ; but, 
instead of being benefitted, they had been 
ruined by it; for they had calculated that 
when the law would be in force, every 
county town would be obliged to buy new 
weights and measures. It was a most 
absurd act, which repealed two hundred 
and fifty compulsory acts, under the vain 
expectation of effecting, by an optional 
act, what two hundred and fifty compul- 
sory acts had {failed to accomplish. It 
was a stainon the prudence and wisdom 
of the legislature, and a disgrace to the 
community at large. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
2P 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 13. 


CriminaL Laws ConsoLIDATION 
Brius.] Mr. Secretary Peel rose, and 
addressed the House to the following 
effect :— 

I rise, Sir, to introduce certain bills 
for consolidating and amending the laws 
in England, relative to Larceny and other 
offences. The bill I have now brought up 
—one of those bills at least—is for the 
consolidation of some of the branches of 
the statute and criminal law concerning 
theft. Probably the House will allow 
me to make a few observations, at this 
Opportunity, in answer to some questions 
which were put to me, by a noble lord 
on a former night, on matters con- 
nected with these bills; which ques- 
tions I was not then prepared entirely 
to answer. I beg to state, therefore, 
that the bills which I have to bring in this 
evening, are four in number. First of all, 
here is a bill consolidating the whole of 
the statute law of England, relating to 
the crime of larceny and other offences 
connected therewith ; the second is a bill 
for the consolidation of all the laws re- 
lating to malicious injuries committed on 
property; the third is a bill relating 
to the very important question of dama- 
ges arising from accident, and the cases 
in which the law will enable parties, 
who sustain such damages, to recover 
from the hundred; the fourth is a bill, 
Sir, which I have purposely kept distinct 
from the other three, and which will 
recite and repeal all the now existing 
statutes, that, should these bills pass into 
a law, will become unnecessary. The 
effect of these enactments, supposing they 
should meet the sanction of the legislature, 
will be to remove, altogether, from the 
Statute-book no less than one hundred | 
and thirty statutes, And I have the satis- 
faction of stating, that, notwithstanding 
the repeal of so many acis of parliament, 
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liament; I have retained all those terms 
and legal designations which are allowed 
to be of importance; but, in rejecting 
some redundancies and repetitions, I have 
endeavoured to steer a middle course be- 
tween the general verbosity of our English 


statutes, and the extreme brevity of the- 


French criminal code. This House has 
always shown itself extremely jealous of 
laws so very summary in their enactments, 
as those of the French code; because they 
necessarily devolve upon the judge who 
administers them, a much greater discre- 
tionary power than our own system pro- 
fesses to do. In point of fact, Sir, nothing 
is gained by the adoption of extreme bre- 
vity in the framing of acts of parliament, 
I will venture to say, that the French have 
experienced this truth, from the extreme 
brevity of their laws, and the circumstance 
of their enactments being couched in 
terms much too summary. The conse- 
quence has been, that the gloss or com- 
mentary of the learned lawyers of that 
country, defining the meaning and scope 
of these summary terms, has already at- 
tained an extent, which, in point of ver- 
boseness and complexity, bids fair to rival 
our own Stetute-book. In the bills I have 
the honour of submitting to the House, a 
middle course has been steered between 
the redundancy of our own legal enact- 
ments, and the conciseness of the French 
code. I do confidently hope, that when 
a little further advance has been made in 
the work of repealing many of our old 
statutes, which should no longer be re- 
tained, and in the substitution of new 
ones in their place, the House will deter- 
mine to take into its consideration the 
general state of the whole Statute-book ; 
when, I am convinced, it will find a vast 
number of old or defective statutes, which 
it might determine to expunge, while it 
could retain those only which it may be 
absolutely necessary to preserve. The 
effect of such a proceeding would be 
evinced in many valuable and beneficial 





now forming part of the criminal law of | 
England, the whole of the statute laws in | 
this consolidated form—those, I mean, | 
respecting the crime of theft—will be) 
comprised within twenty-nine pages [hear]. | 
In effecting this reduction in the bulk | 
and number of the statutes, I have made 
no rash experiments as to the language of | 
the enactments I propose to substitute in 

their stead. I have adhered, very closely, | 
to the phraseology of those acts of par-: 





results. I think there ought to be a com- 
mission to ascertain what statutes at pre- 
sent remain in force, and what from their 
obsoleteness, or the fact of their being no 
longer applicable to the circumstances 
of the age, might be entirely dispensed 


with, or preserved only for the future in- 


spection of the curious. Some statutes, 
like those of Magna Charta, for example, 
will always be retained, and treated, of 
course, with the respect and gratitude that 
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are due to them. But others, though of 
great antiquity, are of such a character, 
that it would be exceedingly expedient to 
get rid of them altogether. Iam confident, 
that the fact of my being able to repeal 
by these bills, one hundred and thirty 
statutes,‘and' to compress all that it is 
necessary to retain of them, or to substi- 
tute for them, into twenty-nine pages, 
will ultimately tend to an immense reduc- 
tion in the bulk of our Statute-book.— 
I omitted to state, on a former occasion, 
some alterations, or, if the House will 
permit me to designate them by such a 
name, some improvements, which I have 
introduced into one of these bills—that 
which regards the offence of Larceny. 
The amendments I propose will have the 
effect, as the House will see, of reducing 
the number of capital punishments by law. 
Under the law of burglary, as it stands at 
present, if the burglary be committed in 
any out-house, which forms part of the 
frontage, that is part of that which, in 
law, is entitled an outer-fence, the burglary 
is a capital offence. If it be committed 
in the stable or the dairy, or within that 
which, in the old language of the law is 
called “curtilage,” the burglar is placed 
in the same situation. I venture to believe, 
however, that no person who maturely 
considers this subject would advise that 
a burglary, consisting of the breaking into 
a cow-house, or stable, or dairy, should be 
visited with a severity equal to that which 
this species of offence, under more aggra- 
vated circumstances—as in the case of 
breaking into a dwelling-house—is subject 
to, I propose, therefore, that burglary, 
by breaking into a stable, or even into an 
out-house, shall not be included in the 
class of burglaries, for which capital pu- 
nishment shall be assigned by the law; 
unless in cases where there shall be some 
communication between the actual dwell- 
ing and that part of the premises which 
shall have been broken into, by a covered 
passage, or a window, common to both of 
them.—Another important alteration I 
have suggested, for the purpose of reme- 
dying a great defect which exists in the 
law of England, as it at present stands; in 
respect to offences against property, com- 
mitted under false pretences, Nothing 
can be imagined more ineffectual than the 
law of England at present is, with respect 
to crimes of this nature; and nothing 
more hopeless, I may add, than the at- 
tempt to obtain a conviction, where pro- 
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perty has been so obtained. under false 
pretences, which shall visit the offender 
with an adequate punishment. For ex- 
ample, you shall charge a person who has 
procured some valuable goods under false 
pretences with a misdemeanour; and his 
offence will immediately be, that he has 
committed a felony: so that he will plead 
the greater offence, because, in this case, 
the punishment is less, or the conviction 
more difficult. Such was the state of our 
statute law, at present, that this anomaly 
absolutely existed in it. If a purchaser, 
under a false and fraudulent pretence of 
purchase, get possession of property, he 
is indicted for a misdemeanour; if he be 
indicted for getting possession of such 
property, under pretence of hiring, that 
is larceny. If he be indicted for this 
offence, upon a case, where it appears 
that he got possession of the property 
before the negotiation for the purchase 
was completed, his offence is larceny. 
But if the purchaser under false preten- 
ces be not tried until after he has got 
absolute possession of the property, then 
the English law charges his offence as a 
misdemeanour ; so that if he gets posses- 
sion absolutely, his offence is misdemea- 
nour; or if he hath obtaimed either a 
temporary or partial possession only, it 
is felony ; and, as you cannot indict him 
both for the felony and misdemeanour at 
once, you are subject to be defeated, even 
in the clearest case, in your attempt to 
obtain a conviction against him, on an in- 
dictment either for the one offence or the 
other. This is especially true, if you 
charge him with the misdemeanor. If 
you cannot prove against him the “ animus 
Surandi,” at certain periods of the trans- 
action, you cannot convict him at all; 
he pleads to the felony, and your aim is 
defeated. Now, the object of the man in 
either case being the same—namely, to 
cheat; common sense prescribes the 
object of the law, which should be, in 
either case, to restrain and punish him. 
It can hardly be contended, that that is a 
sound state of law in which, if you hold a 
man guilty of a misdemeanour, he shall 
be liable to punishment; if guilty of fe- 
lony, you shall be unable, in effect, to 
punish him, The noble lord, the member 
for Northamptonshire, asked me a ques- 
tion the other night, in relation to the 
Malicious Trespass act. That, of course, 
like many other laws relating to offences 
agin property, I haye made such an 
2P2 
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alteration in, as I take to be improve- 
ments; for, while I have thought it in- 
cumbent upon me, and of great conse- 
quence, to retain all that was valuable in 
that law, I have ventured, at the same 
time, to make some amendments in it. 
The Malicious Trespass act was brought 
in, as the House is aware, four or five 
years ago, and enables the magistrate to 
convict the offender summarily, in the 
penalty of 5/., if the injury done amount 
to that sum; and upon non-payment of 
the penalty, the magistrate is empowered 
to commit to prison, for a period not ex- 
ceeding three months. I propose to retain 
the sum which gives the jurisdiction, 
namely, to limit the operation of the 
penalty to cases where the injury done 
amounts to no more than 5l.. This law, 
as I said before, in its present state, 
enacts, that, in default of payment of the 
penalty imposed, the offender shall be held 
liable to a term of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three months. Now this, I think, is 
a very inexpedient enactment. I propose 
to carry the same principle into my amend- 
ment of this law, as I have carried into 
the other improvements I have mentioned ; 
providing that the amount of the term of 
imprisonment shall bear some proportion 
to the amount of the fine. With refer- 
ence to the objects of this act, I consider, 
for example, imprisonment for the space 
of ten days, equal to a fine of 1/. Sup- 
pose the damage, therefore, proved in any 
case, under this act, to amount to 1/., I 
propose, instead of an imprisonment for 
three months, to imprison for ten days ; 
if the damage done amount to 2/. then 
imprisonment for twenty days. The re- 
result of this alteration will be, that in- 
stead of the magistrates having a power 
to sentence for three months, the maxi- 
mum of the term of imprisonment, that 
maximum will be fifty days. I beg par- 
ticularly to observe, that I propose to ex- 
clude from the scope and operation of this 
act, all offences of every kind which may 
be considered as offences under the game 
Jaws. At present, in the case of damage 
done in the pursuit of game, the magis- 
trate has the power to commit summarily 
under the game laws. I propose to leave 
out of the Malicious Trespass act every 
such case. At present, the party injured 
has the power of apprehending summarily, 
without a warrant, the offender who has 
maliciously injured his property; that is, 
I should rather say, in the case of wanton 
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or malicious injury committed this day— 
two days hence the existing act gives the 
power to arrest without warrant. Now, 
I propose to take away the power of this 
arrest without warrant, under this act 
generally, and to limit it to those in- 
stances wherein the offender is caught in 
the fact. These, Sir, are the alterations 
I have made in the Malicious Trespass 
act. Then there are the laws relating to 
summary jurisdiction. Some of these im- 
pose a maximum, and others a minimum 
of penalty, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate; under others, the magistrate has 
no discretion as to imposing any minimum 
of fine, according to the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of the case, but must assign 
precisely that which is mentioned in the 
act. Now, I propose, in all cases, under 
these laws, to fix the maximum, but 
never to do so as to the minimum, of pe- 
nalty; so that, if it shall satisfactorily 
appear in any case, that the party had 
no malicious intention in the damage 
which he may have committed, the ma- 
gistrate may be at liberty to dismiss him 
instantly. At present, the power of im- 
prisonment, in the event of inability to 
pay the enacted fine, was too extensive. 
Ihave attempted to: regulate the propor- 
tion of imprisonment, according to the 
nature and amount of the damage done. 
And. as cases of malicious injury to pro- 
perty, and other injuries of the same kind, 
admit of compensation, the party damni- 
fied, as the law stands, is to receive an 
amount equivalent to the loss sustained 
by reason of the actual injury committed 
upon his property, as satisfaction to him ; 
and the magistrate has the power to inflict 
an additional penalty on the offender, as 
a satisfaction to public justice.—Having 
already, on a former evening, stated to 
the House the general principles on which 
the other measure I now introduce, are 
founded, I do not feel it necessary on the 
present occasion, to enter upon any fur- 
ther statement of them. As I believe 
that there exists no intention to oppose 
the second reading of these bills at pre- 
sent, I shall be much obliged if the House 
will permit them to pass, pro formd, to 
that stage, and to the committee, merely 
to allow me in the mean while, time to 
fill up the blanks that occur. My sole 
object, I can assure the House is, that 
they may come before it, when in com- 
mittee, in such a shape, as to give hon. 
members the best means of forming a cor- 
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rect view of their enactments: and, most 
assuredly, if it be desired to offer any ob- 
jections to them, I shall be most happy 
to afford every opportunity for their dis- 
cussion, and to offer every explanation in 
my power. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his surprise 
that the bills introduced by the right hon. 
Secretary, which were found so beneficial 
for England, had not been extended to 
Ireland. He thought the whole United 
Kingdom ought to have the benefit of the 
improvements made in the law; but un- 
fortunately, whenever any good measure 
was devised for England, it was not for 
years after extended to Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that there 
were circumstances of difference in the 
law of the two countries, which rendered 
it impracticable for him at present to in- 
clude Ireland in the bills introduced: by 
him. He understood, however, that bills, 
embracing the principle of his bills, were 
in preparation by his right hon. friend, 
the Secretary for Ireland. He was here 
desirous of supplying an omission. It was 
to make a public acknowledgment of the 
great services he liad received from Mr. 
Hobhouse the under-secretary, who had 
afforded him most important and valuable 
assistance. He had a similar acknow- 
ledgment to make for the valuable assist- 
ance afforded him by Mr. Gregson, a gen- 
tleman universally esteemed by the pro- 
fession of which he was an ornament. 
Indeed, he had found a disposition to as- 
sist him, in clearing the law of its ob- 
securities and perplexities, from the judges 
down to the humblest practitioner, which 
reflected great credit on all classes of the 
legal profession. 

Mr. A. Dawson approved highly of the 
bills of the right hon. Secretary. They 
reflected great honour on him. His ser- 
vices might be compared with those which 
were rendered under the reign of Justitian, 
in the formation of a criminal code by the 
eminent lawyers, and statesmen of his 
time. The gentlemen who assisted the 
right hon. Secretary were also entitled to 
great praise; but he could not forbear 
thinking, that the right hon. gentleman 
might easily find three or four Irish gen- 
tlemen equally competent and equally 
ready to afford their gratuitous services in 
introducing these bills into Ireland, or in 
preparing similar bills for that country, 
He was at a loss to know what reason 
there was to prevent the extension of them 
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to Ireland. The machinery of the law 
was the same in both countries. There 
were judges and juries, and courts of 
assize in one country as well as in the 
other; and he was anxious to learn from 
the right hon. Secretary what were the 
reasons that rendered these bills applica- 
ble and useful in England and inapplica- 
ble in Treland. 

Mr. Secretary Peel assured the hon. 
member that there was no disposition on 
his part to withhold these bills from Ire- 
land; but he thought it would be well to 
try the effect of them in England, and if 
they worked well, then to extend them to 
Ireland. As far as the jury bill had been 
tried, it had produced the most satisfac- 
tory effects. The bills were drawn up 
with particular reference to the law in this 
country; and, if he was required now to 
include Ireland, he must forego the in- 
tention of passing these bills this session. 
He understood that a bill for consolidating 
the law relating to Larceny in Ireland was 
in a forward state of preparation. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he was glad to 
see the reform of the criminal law in the 
hands of the right hon. Secretary, who 
had the disposition as well as the power 
to carry his intentions into effect. The 
reform in which he was engaged, was one 
approved of and recommended by himself 
and by gentlemen on his side of the 
House, but they had not the means, as 
the right hon. Secretary had, to,act upon 
their recommendation. He wished to see 
English principles and English law intro- 
duced into Ireland, and did not think 
there should be one set of rules for the 
Irish and another for the English magis- 
tracy. He would recommend his right 
hon. friend (sir J. Newport), who first 
called the attention of government to this 
subject, to move for the appointment of a 
committee, to inquire into the state of 
criminal law in Ireland, to ascertain what 
statutes were unrepealed, which contained 
enactinents not to be found in any of the 
three or four bills introduced by the right 
hon. Secretary; and to simplify the eri- 
minal law in Ireland, by making it as 
conformable to the provisions of these bills 
as was possible. 

Mr. Shadwell said, that the course 
taken by the right hon. gentleman was 
pursuant to the practice which had been 
heretofore adopted; and was the only 
proper course. A law might be perfect 
for England, but, at the same time, owing 




































to various circumstances, wholly inopera- 
tive for Ireland. So far from a remedy 
for the defects of the law in Ireland hay- 
ing been neglected, it was a subject to 
which the most diligent attention had 
been paid. 

The four bills were then read a first 
and second time, and committed. 


Catnoric Emancipation — State 
oF InELAND.] Mr. Portman presented 
a Petition from Blandford Forum, against 
any further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. The hon. gentleman observed, 
that it could not be necessary for him to 
say that he differed from the petitioners. 
It was to him a matter of concern that he 
could not agree on this important subject 
with a large body of his constituents, for 
whom he entertained the greatest respect. 
Without pretending to go again into the 
general question, he would merely say, 
that he quite concurred with the great 
writer who had said, that “ when gentle- 
ness and harshness gambled for a king- 
dom, gentleness was sure to be the 
winner.” He was desirous to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department on a subject of no 
common importance. It might appear 
presumptuous in him ; but, as an English 
country gentleman, as a representative of 
the people, called upon to raise taxes for 
the purpose of supporting a system which 
the hon. member for Londonderry had 
characterised to be such, that in his 
opinion Ireland was in a state which could 
not possibly last, he felt it to be his duty 
to ask the right hon. gentleman, if he had 
any measure in contemplation to propose 
to that House, ‘calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of Ireland ; which condition 
had been described by every hon. member 
acquainted with that unhappy country, 
as the most miserable that it was possible 
to conceive? He addressed the right 
hon. gentleman, because he believed that 
he was the organ of that part of his ma- 
jesty’s government which corresponded 
more especially with the executive go- 
vernment of Ireland. He hoped it would 
not be supposed that, because he differed 
from the right hon. gentleman on one 
great question, he could entertain to- 
wards him any hostile feeling, which 
would induce him to make any inquiry of 
an embarrassing nature: but it was in the 
discharge of an imperative duty that he 
now asked him whether he had in con- 
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templation any measure for the purpose 
of removing the evils by which Ireland 
was afflicted ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in answer to the hon. 
gentleman, begged leave first to state, that 
although his hon. friend, who represented 
a populous and prosperous county in 
Ireland, was connected with him in his 
official duties, as well as allied to him in 
private life, yet that these did not make 
him responsible for what his hon. friend 
had said in that House; nor must it be 
supposed that he took all his hon. friend’s 
statements for granted. He begged that 
his own opinions might be judged of by 
his own speeches. When the hon. gen- 
tleman asked him, whether he had any 
specific measure in contemplation for 
ameliorating the state of Ireland, and re- 
moving the evils under which that country 
laboured, he thought the hon. gentleman’s 
own good sense must have induced him to 
anticipate the answer which he would re- 
ceive to his question. He certainly had 
not in contemplation, at the present mo- 
ment, any specific plan by which he hoped 
to be able to remove the evils in Ireland. 
Respecting the nature and extent of those 
evils he had recently taken an opportunity 
of stating his sentiments; and he did not 
think it necessary to repeat them. He 
trusted it would not be supposed that, in 
the opinion which he had given on the 
occasion alluded to, he was not actuated 
by the warmest feeling for the welfare and 
prosperity of that country. His opinion 
might be erroneous; but it was dictated 
by the most sincere anxiety for the hap- 
piness of the country to which it related. 
In the last and in the preceding session of 
parliament, the state and condition of 
Ireland had undergone the fullest inves- 
tigation before a committee of that House. 
He had attended throughout the whole of 
those inquiries, and had listened with the 
greatest interest to all that had taken 
place. Some of the evils pointed out by 
those committees had been remedied ; to 
others he should be most willing, if pos- 
sible, to apply a cure. If he had any 
measure to propose, such as that which the 
hon. gentleman described, the hon. gentle- 
man would have no right to call upon him 
to disclose its nature. He would of course, 
in that case give full notice of his inten- 
tion, in order that the subject might be 
deliberately considered. If he had any 
such plan, no better mode could be devis- 
ed of defeating it, than by making a pre- 
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mature disclosure of its character. But 
the fact was, that he had no such plan ; 
although he looked upon Ireland with the 
same anxiety to remedy evils existing in 
that country as he felt to remedy evils ex- 
isting in this. 

Lord Ebrington, in presenting a petition 
from certain parishes in the county of 
Waterford, in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, took that opportunity of stating, 
that, although the greater part of the indi- 
viduals signing the petition were in the 
lower walks of life, they were nevertheless 
perfectly sensible of the importance of 
their claims. From his own personal 
knowledge, he was quite certain that the 
question was viewed in Ireland with the 
deepest anxiety. He could not forbear 
expressing a hope, that those who had 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of the rejection of that great measure, 
would come forward with some proposition 
for the purpose of allaying those irritated 
feelings which existed before the measure 
was thrown out, and which he feared now 
existed in a still stronger degree, and 
which could not fail of being exceedingly 
injurious. With every degree of deference 
to the opinions of those who differed from 
him on the question, he could not help 
believing, that, unless something were done, 
and speedily done, for Ireland, much evil 
would follow. It had been admitted, even 
by those who were averse to the claims of 
the Catholics, that things could not long 
continue in the state they were. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Atuionre Exrction — Forcep Per- 
tiTion.] Mr. Handcock presented a 
Petition from certain inhabitants of the 
town of Athlone ; setting forth, 

‘That the petitioners have learned with 
surprise, that a Petition has been got up, 
and presented to the House, in November 
last, by a person of the name of Flanagan, 
to which the petitioners’ names were 
affixed, the purport of which Petition was 
to disturb Richard Handcock, esq. in his 
return as member to serve in parliament 
for the borough of Athlone; the petition- 
ers beg leave to state to the House, they 
never signed said Petition, nor did they 
authorize any person so to do: they also 
beg leave to inform the House, that their 
names, so affixed to said Petition, are 
forgeries, as may appear by the annexed 
affidavits, and that petitioners are not 
freemen of the borough of Athlone, nor 
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do they claim a right to vote at an elec~ 
tion ; and petitioners further state, that 
said Thomas Flanagan is in the habit of 
getting up petitions to parliament, in 
several vexatious and frivolous ways, set- 
ting the people astray, and instigating 
them to overt acts against the magistracy 
of the country: petitioners, therefore, 
humbly hope the House will take their 
case into consideration, and devise some 
means, as in their wisdom they shall think 
fit, to prevent petitions with forged signa- 
tures being presented to the House in 
future.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 


JamMatca—ATTACK ON THE WEs- 
LeYAN Missionary Meetinc-Hovse. |] 
Dr. Lushington said, that he rose to bring 
before the House a subject intimately con- 
nected with the character and welfare of 
one of our principal West-India colonies. 
He would call the attention of parliament 
and the country to an act of lawless 
violence and indecent outrage, perpetrated 
in violation of every respectable feeling, 
and instigated by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, against an individual 
as helpless as he was unoffending. The 
act to which he alluded, bad as it was, 
had been accompanied by circumstances 
of brutal violence, which required no com- 
ment, and defied exaggeration. The sub- 
ject he had undertaken to bring forward 
was, in his opinion, of no small importance 
to those who had been accustomed to the 
discussion of such subjects in this House ; 
and it would excite no small surprise, 
when it was considered, that it had occurred 
after the recorded wish of parliament, that 
it would take every measure in their power 
to maintain religious freedom, and an ob- 
servance of the laws in the West Indies. 
Throughout the island of Jamaica, it had 
been a long-established custom, that the 
slave population should be indulged with 
an annual relaxation from their toils at 
Christmas ; upon which occasion the militia 
regiments of the island were called out 
upon service. This latter practice had, 
for many years, fallen into disuse; but 
recently it had been renewed ; and, for the 
last two years, the regiments of militia had 
been stationed on guard, during the period. 
of Christmas, On last Christmas day, in 
the parish of St. Ann’s, Jamaica, the militia 
were called out to keep watch and guard 
over the slave population, and protect the 
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property of their masters. They had pre- | classes in the West-India islands had ac- 
viously assembled to hear divine worship | quired any sentiments of religion, and that 


in the parish church of St. Ann’s. On| 
that occasion, a sermon had been preached 
by a Mr. Brydges, the chaplain of the | 
bishop of Jamaica. The House would | 
hear with astonishment the sentiments and | 
exhortations of the preacher. He had 
thought fit to deliver to this regiment of 
militia, a discourse couched in the most 
inflammatory language; censuring the es- 
tablishment of missionaries in that island ; 
and exciting a body of men, with arms in 
their hands, to acts of outrage and blood- 
shed. Immediately after that sermon, a 
company of the regiment was left on guard. 
During that time, about midnight, they 
made an ettack upon the house of the 
rev. Mr. Ratcliffe, a Wesleyan Missionary, 
which was inhabited by that person him- 
self, with his wife, children, and servants. 
The attack was made with muskets and 
horse-pistols, and no less than fourteen 
musket balls were fired into the house; 
not hurriedly or without consideration, 
but at intervals, and by word of command. 
The guard, of which he had already 
spoken, was all this time on duty, in the 
close vicinity of Mr. Ratcliffe’s house, but 
no attempt at interference took place on 
their part; and it was owing, not to the 
humanity of this white company, or to the 
Christian exhortations of the rev. Mr. 
Brydges, but to the accident of the balls 
not having taken effect, that murder was 
not added to outrage and yiolence. He 
had not gone to the length of the accounts 
which he had reveived from Jamaica; nor 
had he stated the case as strongly as he 
would have been justified in stating it, from 
the accounts which had been published in 


two Jamaica newspapers. He trusted that | 


the House would lose no time in lending 
its weight and authority to punish guilt, 
as they had in vain attempted to prevent 
its commission, by passing its former Re- 
solutions. He brought forward the pre- 
sent measure not at the desire of any body 
of men; but he would state, that the per- 
son outraged was one of the body of 
Wesleyan Missionaries. He had no con- 
nexion with that body whatever; and he 
brought forward the subject, because it 
was an infringement of the principles of 
toleration —an attempt to suppress religious 
freedom. But, if he had no connexion 
with the Wesleyan Missionaries, he was 
but domg them justice to say, that it was | 
owing to their exertions that the lower | 





they were no longer sunk into the lowest 
state of idolatry and Paganism. The right 
hon. member for the borough of Christ- 
church (sir George Rose), who was so 
intimately connected with the West Indies, 
had stated, that out of the slave population 
of all the West-India colonies, only one 
hundred thousand possessed the slightest 
knowledge of Christianity, and of these, 
seventy thousand were indebted for what 
knowledge they possessed to the Wesleyan 
Missionaries. It would appear, that the 
Wesleyan Missionaries had no competitors 
in the clergy of the Church of England. 
At the same time, he was far from blaming 
the Church of England for not effecting 
what it had, perhaps, no means of accom- 
plishing ; neither did he intend to blame 
the ministers of the Church of England, 
because they had been equally destitute 
of assistance, to enable them to enlighten 
our slave population. Government had 
most wisely determined to remove that 
defect ; but he should grieve, if the Church 
Establishment, in the colonies, were to 
bring along with it all the evils of reli- 
gious persecution. The Missionaries had 
overcome every obstacle and difficulty ; 
and they had achieved so much, that every 
man who had a regard for the moral im- 
provement of the human species, and who 
had at heart the propagation of religious 
sentiments, must yield to them applause 
for what they had effected. He for one 
would not desert them, if he saw in any 
quarter a disposition to expose them to 
calumny and oppression. He would be 
the first to come forward to enable them 
to obtain that protection to which, by the 
laws of God and of the land, they were 
entitled. If a regiment, three-fourths of 
which consisted of coloured people, saw 
their white fellow-soldiers allowed to per- 
petrate an outrage, such as that which 
he had described, what would be the 
natural effect of it? What example was 
this to set them? Would they not there- 
by be encouraged to treat with less re- 
spect, the laws which they saw their com- 
rades violating with impunity? What 
would be the effect of the example upon 
the slave population, when they saw 
the whites, in violation of the laws, com- 
mitting all but murder? But the matter 
did not stop here. On the Sunday 
following, only two days having elaps- 
ed, this very identical clergyman, Mr. 
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Brydges, had the confident assurance 
to mount his pulpit, to allude with 
triumph and satisfaction to the preced- 
ing outrage, and to repreach the same 
sermon? Some hon. members might 
wish to know who this rev. Mr. Brydges 
was. He was an indiyidual who first at- 
tracted public notoriety by the promulga- 
tion of a libel upon the memory of a man 
entitled to the respectful recollections of 
all those endued with the feelings of 
humanity. The first public proceeding of 
Mr. Brydges was a libel on Mr. Wilber- 
force, to whom he applied these words— 
“* Mel in ore, verba lactis—Fel in corde, 
Sraus in factis.”.—As a reward for this 
composition the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica voted him a sum of money ; and, 
as a further encouragement, the bishop of 
Jamaica appointed him his chaplain. He 
trusted that, if the facts which he had 
stated could be brought home, some means 
would be devised of punishing, not only 
those who had been guilty of a violation 
of the law in firing into the House of Mr. 
Ratcliff, but also the fountain and author 
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of that ‘outrage ; for, undoubtedly, those | 
who suffered themselves to be made the | 
_he felt it impossible that the darkness of 
| superstition, and the degradation of senti- 


imsuruments of such an act of violence, 
however culpable, were less guilty than the 


man at whose instigation it was perpetrated. | 
But, could the House be surprised at this | 


occurrence. He confessed that he was 
not, when he recollected the shameful 


transaction which had taken place at. 
Barbadoes ; and when he reflected that no | 


punishment of any sort had lighted on the 
heads of the offenders—when he knew 
that the magistrates had not only been re- 


gardles of the offence which wascommitted, | 
but actually in connivance with the guilty 


parties—and when, so far from the par- 
ticipators having been visited with the 
penalties due to their crimes, they had all 
been suffered to retain their situations. 
When he saw how incapable the parlia- 
ment had hitherto been to repress or to 
redress grievances of this description, he 
could not feel surprised at their recurrence. 
Jamaica was at least as fully entitled to 
the protection of government as Barbadoes. 
He did not scruple/to say, that he en- 
tertained a higher opinion of the former 
colony than of the latter; and, although 
the people of Jamaica had, in some in- 
stances, done him injustice, he would not 
retort that injustice upon them. The ne- 
cessity of the interposition of parliament 
was not removed or diminished by the cir- 
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cumstance of colonel Cox having en- 
deavoured to investigate the transaction 
shortly after its occurrence. He trusted 
that that investigation would be attended 
with more beneficial results than had 
flowed from the proclamations of general 
Ward on a similar occasion in Barbadoes. 
The efforts of general Ward had been 
fruitless ; but he hoped that the proceed- 
ings of colonel Cox would tend to rescue 
the island of Jamaica from the reproach 
and obloquy which would attach to it, if 
such an atrocity as this were passed over 
in silence. The occurrence, he was able 
to say, was not viewed with apathy or in- 
difference in Jamaica. ‘Two of the public 
papers there had reprobated it in much 
stronger terms than he had ventured to use. 
He hailed the return of good feeling in 
Jamaica; and he would exhort the colo- 
nists to recall as far as possible their past 
conduct, and to adopt a more becoming 
course in future. When he saw the 
galaxy of talent and ability which shone 
in the House of Assembly in Jamaica— 
and no one could read the deliberations of 
that body without being struck with admira- 
tion of the wisdom and talent it embodied — 


ment, which had given rise to this outrage, 
could long withstand their influence upon 
the society of the island. He would say 
to the legislators of that island, ‘‘ Do not 
wait for the orders of government—antici- 
pate the measures of parliament—do all 


/you can to save the character of your 
| island from the disgrace of having per- 


mitted a body of armed men to commit an 
outrage upon an unoffending missionary— 
take into your own hands the prerogative 
with which the mother-country has in- 
vested you, and show yourselves worthy of 
the charter which, in her kindness she 
gave you.” His reason for bringing for- 
ward the subject at the present moment 
was to show his determination, after what 
had occurred at Barbadoes, not to allow a 
single instance of religious intolerance in 
the West Indies totranspire, without bring- 
ing it under the notice of the House. He 
knew that this spirit of illiberality was 
spreading ; that endeavours were made to 
depreciate the efforts and the characters of 
the Missionaries, and to set the Church of 
England against them. If it should so 


happen, that in process of time, through 
the instrumentality of her ministers, the 


Church 


of England should attain a 
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superiority over the Missionaries in the 
West-Indies, and extinguish Methodism, 
he would most cordially hail such a con- 
summation; but, in Heaven’s name, let 
it not be effected by means of oppression 
and persecution. Let the Missionaries 
have fair opportunities, by their own exer- 
tions, to maintain their ground; and, which, 
ever body should eventually possess the 
superiority, the results must be the diminu- 
tion of immorality and vice, the spread of 
religion, and the advancement of those 
feelings which it ought to be the object of 
every just, wise, virtuous, and beneficent 
government to foster and promote. He 
hoped he had not let fall one word that 
night which could be likely to increase the 


animosity that prevailed in the West | 


Indies. Far from wishing to irritate such 
feelings he was most anxious to soothe and 
allay them, and to unite all classes in that 
course which would forward the cause of 
justice and humanity. He would con- 
clude with moving for ‘‘ Copies of all de- 
spatches which his majesty’s government 
have received from Jamaica relative to an 
attack made on the Wesleyan Missionary 
Meeting House, and the dwelling of Mr. 
Ratcliffethe Missionary, at Christmas last.” 
Mr. Wilmot Horton begged shortly to 
offer a few observations.upon the motion ; 
and, in doing so, he assured the House, 
that no despatches had been received in 
his department, in which mention was 
made of the outrages alluded to; and he 
would further state, that, had he received 
notice of the commission of any such out- 
rage, he would have felt it his duty to 
have brought it under the consideration of 
the House. As matters at present stood, 
he thought it would be most advisable for 
the hon. and learned member to wait until 
such information had been received as 
would enable his majesty’s government to 
interfere with, and direct the local au- 
thorities. With respect to the rev. Mr. 
Brydges, he should, if the statements were 
true, strongly condemn his conduct; but 
it was too much to suppose that the whole 
colony were actuated by such sentiments. 
It might or it might not be true that ser- 
mons, such as those alluded to, had been 
preached by that gentleman; but they 
were bound to wait until they had ascer- 
tained the fact. In the mean time, it wasy 
not too much to say, it was highly impro- 
bable that such sermons had been preach- 
ed from the pulpit, for such purposes. 
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from a Wesleyan Missionary Report, dated 
1824, for the purpose of showing that the 
government of Jamaica was not at all hos- 
tile to the Dissenting Missionaries estab- 
lished in that island. He again assured 
the House, that no complaint of the nature 
alluded to had reached his office; and he 
trusted, the proposed inquiry would show, 
that there did not exist any such feeling 
towards the Dissenters in that island. 
While he said this, he trusted, that any 
outrage so base and unwarranted as that 
described, would, when fully established, 
meet with condign punishment. Upon 
this point, however, they must wait for 
further evidence ; and that evidence being 
once laid before them, there could be little 
doubt that they would come to a satisfac- 
tory decision upon it. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that, without en- 
tering into the general question before the 
House, he thought he could show, that it 
was not only possible, but probable, that 
the rev. Mr. Brydges had been guilty of 
the conduct imputed to him. ‘That rev. 
gentleman had been made rector of St. 
Ann’s, and chaplain to the bishop, after 
the period to which he was about to allude. 
The honourable member was proceeding to 
show that the rev. Mr. Brydges had been 
guilty of gross mis-statements, in an 
answer to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Wilberforce, in which he stated, that he 
had baptised such and such numbers of 
negroes, in different districts, when— 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He would 
put it tothe House whether they ought 
to go at once into the inquiry proposed 
by the hon. member? The motion before 
the House was for papers relative to a 
certain outrage which had been committed 
in Jamaica ; that outrage, it was said, had 
been fomented by the rev. Mr. Brydges, 
and, when his hon. friend made no ob- 
jection to the motion, up rose the hon. 
member for Weymouth, and stated, that 
he could show that the rev. Mr. Brydges 
might have been guilty of the alleged 
outrage, because he could prove that that 
rev. gentleman had been guilty of false- 
hood in other instances. He was not 
there to say whether the answer to Mr. 
Wilberforce was founded in truth or false- 
hood, but he felt that that was not an 
L inquiry into which they ought to enter at 
present. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that if the right 
hon. gentleman had allowed him to goa 





The hon, gentleman here read an extract 





little further, he would have found it un- 
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necessary to interrupt him; but, as he 
had felt it proper to do so, he would go 
no further at present. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Court oF CHancery—BankKRvuPtT 
Frrs.] Mr. D. W. Harvey, in bringing 
forward his motion on this subject, refer- 
red to the statement which he had made 
on a former night ; namely, that the fees 
which the lord Chancellor received on ac- 
count of his jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
amounted to 20,000. a-year. That state- 
ment had been met by a strong contra- 
diction from the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, who was presumed to speak with 
all the accuracy of family information, 
and who had said, that the lord Chan- 
cellor received only 3,000/. a-year from 
bankruptcy. Now, he considered that it 
was right for the House to know whether 
the lord Chancellor did or did not receive 
20,0007. a-year from the exercise of one 
branch of his jurisdiction ; especially as 
the hon. member for Durham had given 
notice, that he would move to separate all 
matters in bankruptcy from his lordship’s 
jurisdiction. Notwithstanding the contra- 
diction which he had received, he still 
believed that he was not in error in the 
assertion which he had made. He had 
shown to several professional gentlemen 
the paper which he then held in his hand, 
and which contained an account of the 
number of bankruptcies which had occur- 
red for some years past. Judging from 
the grounds which it afforded them for 
calculation, they were of opinion that he 
was right, and that the hon. member for 
Corfe Castle was mistaken in his state- 
ment. The return of the amount of fees 
for one year would serve his purpose as 
well as the return of it for many. He 
had, therefore, selected the last year; not 


because there had been a Jarge number of 


bankrupts in it, but because it would give 
them the most recent information as to 
the amount of the lord Chancellor’s fees 
in bankruptcy cases. Without troubling 
the House with the details, he believed it 
would be found, that, from the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1825, to the Ist of October, 1826, 
the lord Chancellor had received, in bank- 
ruptcy matters alone, fees to the amount, 
not of 3,000/. but of 30,0002. [hear, hear]. 
He was aware that, out of that sum, the 
learned lord paid his secretary of bank- 
rupts, and certain subordinate officers, for 
the fact appeared on the returns of 1816; 
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but he wished to know the nett amount of 
what his lordship received, in order that 
the country might judge whether any 
feeling of self-interest was likely to in- 
fluence him in opposing the separation of 
the matters in bankruptcy from his equit- 
able jurisdiction. With this intention he 
should move, ‘* That there be laid on the 
table of the House, a return of the total 
amount of fees received for 3,549 dockets, 
struck between the Ist of October, 1825, 
and the Ist of October, 1826; also, a 
similar return of the amount of fees 
received on 3,272 commissions of bank- 
rupts, issued within the same period ; also,. 
similar returns with regard to 276 super- 
sedeases, 1,281 certificates, 832 petitions 
in bankruptcy, and 832 orders upon pe- 
titions made within the same period ; also, 
a return of the total amount of fees re- 
ceived for private seals upon commissions 
and supersedeases, and for office copies of 
affidavits in support of or against petitions; 
also, a return of the total amount of fees 
in bankruptcy, received at the Bankrupts’- 
office, not particularly specified in the 
above returns; together with an account 
of the specific appropriation of all the 
foregoing fees and payments during the 
same period.” 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
hon. member had not merely repeated his 
former assertion, that the lord Chancellor 
received 20,0007. a-year from fees in 
bankruptcy, but had even gone beyond it; 
for he now, unappalled by former contra - 
dictions, ventured to assert, that his lord - 
ship received 30,0002. a-year from them. 
There could be no doubt as to the amount 
of the lord Chancellor’s emoluments, as 
they had been made a subject of inquiry 
by three different commissions; of which 
the first had sat whilst lord Rosslyn was 
Chancellor, and the last in 1811, when 
lord Eldon was Chancellor. From those 
reports it was apparent, that the lord 
Chancellor had never received, upon an 
average, 4,000/. a-year from his fees in 
bankruptcy, and that his whole emolu- 
ments did not, in the long run, exceed 
15,0002. a-year. He did not rise, either 
on his own account, or on account of the 
lord Chancellor, to object to the present 
motion. The noble lord was as desirous 
as man could be, that no information on 
this subject, which it was in his power to 
communicate, should be withheld from the 
public. Neither had the noble lord, as 
far as he knew, declared himself to be 
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averse to the separation of the business in 
bankruptcy from the other business of his 
court. The hon. member, therefore, 
laboured under some delusion when he 
said that his motion would enable the 
country to decide whether the noble lord 
opposed that separation from motives of 
self-interest or not. If the hon. member 
had no other object in view than to elicit 


correct information as to the amount of | 


the lord Chancellor’s emoluments, he 
should be glad to do every thing in his 
power to assist the hon. member. With 
that intention, he would suggest to the 
hon. member, that, instead of moving for 
a return of the amount of fees taken 
during a year, when the number of bank- 
rupts was unusually large, he should move 
for a return of the amount of fees taken 
since 1811, when the last: returns were 
made, distinguishing the amount in each 
year. If the hon. gentleman should not 
incorporate that suggestion in his propo- 
sition, he would himself submit it as a 
distinct motion to the House. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow eulogized the great 
talents and unimpeachable integrity of the 
present lord Chancellor. He likewise 
defended the Commissioners of Bankrupts 
from the attacks which had been recently 
made upon them, and contended, that, 
so far from their being either incompetent 
from youth, or stultified by age, they were 
some of the most able and distinguished 
members of the profession. 

Mr. George Bankes wished to know, 
whether the motion referred to the amount 
of fees received by the Chancellor alone, 
or to the amount of fees received both by 
him and the subordinate officers of the 
court ? 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that if the 
hon. member would refer to the last of 


. . . . * 
his motions, he would find in it an answer 


to the question which he had just asked. 
His belief was, that five-sixths of the fees 
included in his motion were received, not 
by the subordinate officers, but by the 
head of the Court of Chancery. The 
returns, however, for which he moved 
would, if granted, settle that question 
beyond all future power of discussion. He 
again contended, that the fees of the lord 
Chancellor, in bankruptcies, were not 
3,0007., but 30,0007. a-year. It was a 
notorious fact, that on every docket a fee 
of 27. Is. was paid. Now, by common 


arithmetic, the amount of those fees, on 
3,549, were 7,2751, 9s. 


On every com- 
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mission of bankruptcy a fee of 4/. 10s. 
was paid. The fees, therefore, on 3,272 
commissions of bankruptcy were 14,7241. 
These fees, added to those which were 
received on petitions, orders, &c. amount- 
ed, in the last year, to 32,2120. 11s. 5d. 
He saw no reason why he should be divert- 
ed from the course which he had originally 
intended to pursue, and he should, there- 
fore, press his motion, regardless whether 
the hon. and learned gentleman should or 
should not meet it with a negative. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Attorney-General said, that if the 
object of the hon. member had been to 
elicit truth, he would have consented with 
readiness to the suggestion which he had 
made tohim. If the returns had been or- 
dered in the manner in which he proposed, 
it would have completed the returns made 
in 1811, on the emoluments of the lord 
Chancellor, up to the present time. Out 
of the 2/. 1s. mentioned by the hon. mem- 
ber, only 1/. was paid to the Chancellor ; 
the remaining sum was paid to a grantee, 
appointed during the chancellorship of 
lord Thurlow. The hon. and_ learned 
gentleman concluded by moving, for an 
account of all Fees in the different branches 
of bankruptcy business, received by the 
lord Chancellor, from 1811 to the present 
time ; and he said, that he had no doubt 
but that it would appear, from this ac- 
count, that the average of the Chancellor’s 
receipts in bankruptcy did not exceed 
between 3,0002. and 4,0001, a-year. 

Mr. Batley took the same view of the 
matter as the Attorney-general, and could 
not but express his surprise at the mis- 
statements which were abroad respecting 
the lord Chancellor’s income. He knew 
it was the opinion of commercial men, 
that some alteration should be made in 
the administration of bankrupt cases ; but 
for himself he was quite satisfied that 
things ought to remain in their present 
state. 

Mr. Baring concurred with the original 
motion, and trusted, that by the returns 
thus called for, the House would be able 
to know exactly the amount of fees re- 
ceived by the lord Chancellor, and to as- 
certain who were the grantees spoken of 
by the Attorney-general, as having been 
appointed under lord chancellor Thurlow, 
and who, from his statement, appeared to 
be deriving large emoluments from a sys- 
tem which he could not but designate as 
most disgraceful. When he recollected 

















what had taken place in the discussions 
upon the subject of granting increased 
salaries to the judges, he could not but 
remember, that one of the arguments 
principally relied on in support of that 
measure was, the necessity of taking away 
the fees that were then paid to the judges, 
and that were supposed to create an idea 
that those learned persons might feel an 
inclination to encourage litigation for 
their own advantage. Now surely, if 
such an argument could with the least 
propriety be applied to the common-law 
judges, with how much more force did it 
apply to the lord Chancellor, who was a 
judge sitting to administer equity, without 
the intervention of a jury—whose power 
was in no instance equalled among the 
other judges—whose fiat was conclusive ; 
since, from his decisions, there was no 
appeal but from himself in his own court, 
to himself in the House of Lords? Some 
idea of the jurisdiction intrusted to that 
noble lord might be formed from the fact, 
that property to the amount of forty mil- 
lions was now the subject of litigation in 
the court of Chancery. Surely, when the 
House were deliberatins upon the fees 
received by such a persou, they could not 
but agree, that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that his judgments, and the 
whole administration of his most impor- 
tant office, should be free from the most 
remote suspicion of interest; for let men 
talk as they pleased about the high cha- 
racters of individuals, there would be sus- 
picions entertained by the people, when- 
ever public and private interests seemed 
to clash together. For that reason, he 
was of opinion, that the lord Chancellor’s 
salary should be put on the same footing 
as those paid to the judges of the common 
law ; that was to say, that it should be 
fixed at a certain sum, and _ rendered 
totally independent of fees, By putting 
it upon that footing, the House would be 
conferring a benefit upon the Chancellor ; 
since they would prevent him from be- 
coming, night after night, the subject of 
such discussions as the present. He was 
not prepared to say that the Chancellor 
was over-paid, even if it should be proved 
that he did actually receive 20,000/. per 
annum; though the inclination of his 
mind was, that 12,0002. per annum would 
be an ample compensation for the labour 
of the office. However, he thought at all 
events the emoluments of the office, be 
they what they might, ought not to be re- 
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i ceived in fees, but in some less objection- 
able manner. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ExcnEQueR PROSECUTIONS UNDER 
Tu£ Customs Laws.] Mr. D. W. Har- 
vey, in bringing forward his motion upon 
this subject, disclaimed any wish to impute 
improper motives to any person. His 
sole object had been, since he possessed a 
seat in that House, to discover and point 
out abuses of every description; and 
among those which required the notice 
and animadversion of parliament, none 
appeared to him greater than those which 
were connected with Excise prosecutions, 
which were so great in their extent, and 
so oppressive in their nature, that we 
might well wonder at their existence in a 
free country. He should first take the 
prosecutions that had been commenced 
upon the Customs’-law, as they were 
fewer and less oppressive than the others ; 
and yet so great, that they called loudly 
for parliamentary interference. He did 
not mean to impeach the honesty of 
lawyers; but he did mean to say, that 
even they would not be free from suspi- 
cion, when prosecutions were carried on 
apparently with no advantage to the 
public; certainly, with “great injury to 
the persons against whom they were di- 
rected ; and when, on each of these, the 
prosecuting law officer received a fec. 
From a paper which he held in his hand, 
it appeared that seven hundred and nine- 
teen prosecutions had been commenced 
from the year 1820 to 1826 inclusive, to 
recover penalties to the amount of 
580,136/., and out of all these, the sums 
recovered only amounted to 23,7891.—a 
pretty strong proof of the small advantage 
derived by the public from them. In 
certain prosecutions which would be 
brought under the view of the House, if 
his motion should be agreed to, it would 
appear, that the Crown had lost, in ex- 
penses, more than 1,000/. beyond the 
sums awarded by the verdicts in its favour. 
In a prosecution where the verdict was for 
117., the costs were 1512.; and in another 
case, where the costs were 600/., there 
was a compromise for 30s. Some speedy 
means ought to be taken to expose the 
mode of conducting business of this na- 
ture, that the proper remedy might be 
applied. He did not mean to blame the 
higher law officers of the Crown for the 
abuses of which they were probably igno. 
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rant, and for which, perhaps, they might 
not consider themselves responsible, 


harassing great numbers of honest, cre- 
ditable, and industrious tradesmen, offer- 
ing them for sale, and even thrusting 
upon them, certain articles, with a view to 
lay the ground for informations against 
them. This was done, not from any view 
to protect the revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of aggrandizing those who employed 
such persons for such an object. Jn the 
county of Sussex, for instance, persons 
had been induced to go about persuading 
tradesmen to purchase certain articles, for 
the purpose of laying a foundation for in- 
formations; and then, when such inform- 
ations were lodged, the same persons 
used all their influence with those whom 
they had entrapped, to induce them to 
petition to be allowed to compromise, on 
payment of costs. As he could not an- 
ticipate the possibility of any objection 
being made to his motion, he did not 
think it necessary to go more at length 
into the subject at this time. But in 
order to bring the subject fairly before 
the House and the public, he was not 
aware of any better mode than to move 
for the number of the Solicitors’ bills sent 
to the Treasury, for the costs of the pro- 
secution of certain specified cases of late 
occurrence. He doubted whether any 
such bills were now in existence; but if 
they were, and could be produced, they 
ought to be laid on the table of the 
House. He concluded, therefore, by 
moving for “the Bills of Costs paid by 
the Crown in the various Informations 
filed in the Court of Exchequer, for pe- 
nalties for breaches of the Customs Laws, 
against the following defendants :” [here 
followed the names of twenty persons lately 
prosecuted as above-mentioned. } 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed himself not at all unwilling to 
afford the hon, member every information 
which he could reasonably lela on this 
subject. But it was really too much to 
expect, that the hon. gentleman should 
be allowed to bring before the House, as 
a specimen of the whole matter, some 
twenty cases, such as he chose to select 
out of two or three hundred. He had no 
objection to such a motion generally ; but 
this mode of selection would not bring 
the matter fairly before the House. He 
would therefore recommend to the hon. 


But | 
the fact was, that worthless persons were | 
sent, or at least went about the country | 
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| gentleman to adopt some fair principle— 
such as taking the first twelve or twenty, 

or the last twelve or twenty cases out of a 
certain number; and then he would not 
oppose his motion. But if the hon. mem- 
ber refused to alter his motion in the 
manner he had stated, he should be com- 
“amen to object to it. He could not help, 
1owever, remarking on the attempt of the 
hon. member to vilify the Board of Cus- 
toms, and the Custom-house officers. He 
certainly understood that the hon. member 
had excepted from his censure the higher 
law officers of the Crown and the commis- 
sioners of Customs; but he appeared at 
the same time to insinuate some censure 
against the solicitor for the Customs, as 
well as others, for instigating persons to 
lodge informations, not with a view to the 
protection of the revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of aggrandizing himself. Now, did 
not the hon. member know that, for the 
last three years, the solicitor had derived 
his emoluments, not from fees on account 
of prosecutions, but from a fixed salary of 
2,000/. a-year; and that the utmost ex- 
tent to which his income could be increased 
beyond that, whatever might be the num- 
ber of prosecutions, did not exceed 500/, 
a-year? The greatest sum which he 
could possibly receive, therefore, in all, 
was only 2,500/. per annum; and it could 
not be reasonably supposed, that for thi 

mere sake of the 500/. beyond the 2,000/., 
he could be influenced, by dirty and scan- 
dalous motives, to increase the number of 
prosecutions. 

Mr. Burrell said, that there were fre- 
quently great hardships in these prosecu- 
tions in the Exchequer. The supposed 
smuggler, for instance, coramitted the crime 
on the coast. The Attorney-general filed 
an information, and it was understood that 
it was to be tried in the county of Sus- 
sex. It turned out, however, that the 
trial was to be in London. The defendant 
all this while did not know what witnesses 
were to be produced against him; nor 
could he be prepared with them so well as 
he might be if the trial had taken place in 
the county where the offence had been 
committed. Whatever the man might be, 
this was a harsh proceeding; whether 
smuggler or not, he ought to have fair 
play. He did not mean to speak invyidi- 
ously, but he was informed, that, on the 
preventive service, there were persons of no 
very good character, and that on the in- 
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been imprisoned for eighteen months, and 
then ordered to find security for their good 
behaviour, and being generally unable to 
provide such security, they were liable to 
be imprisoned for life. 

The Attorney-General denied that any 
injustice had been done in the cases of 
those persons who had been alluded to by 
the hon. member. In fact, it was the 
opinion of the best-informed persons in 
Sussex, that smuggling cffences ought not 
to be tried by juries of that county; and 
he had heard the same observation made 
with respect to Kent. The strength of 
local prejudice, it was asserted, strongly 
militated in those places against the course 
of justice. Those who wished to have the 
law ameliorated had made every inquiry 
on the subject ; and they were universally 
met by this answer—‘ Do not try cases of 
this nature in the places where the trans- 
actions were alleged to have taken place, 
but let the inquiry go on elsewhere.” It 
was made a matter of strong complaint, 
that cases which occurred in other counties 
were tried in Middlesex : but let those who 
so complained examine the matter, and 
point out where any real hardship lay? 
The most ordinary seaman knew perfectly 
well, that if he offended against the law he 
would be tried at Westminster. The 
phrase, that the man so erring would be 
“« Exchequered,” was perfectly known and 
understood. He, therefore, contended, 
that no harm was done, when the parties 
who erred were well acquainted with the 
fact, that their trial would take place in 
the court of Exchequer. He never knewany 
individual to come forward and say, when 
put upon his trial, that he had reason to 
complain, because he expected to have 
been tried elsewhere. The hon. mover 
expressed a great anxiety to convince the 
House, that, in introducing this motion, he 
had nothing but the interests of justice in 
view. It was extraordinary that he should, 
while thus declaring his own purity of in- 
tention, have been so unsparing of his ca- 
lumnies on others. It had been asserted, 
that no improvement had been effected 
with respect to the administration of those 
laws. Now, it would not be difficult to 


prove, that a very material improvement, 
with respect to the administration of the 
revenue laws, had taken place. Formerly, 
every case relating to the revenue laws 
was tried in the court of Exchequer. This 
was undoubtedly attended with great ex- 
pense, Many of these cases were now 
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decided before a magistrate; and there 
was, in consequence, a great abatement 
of these cases in the court of Exchequer. 
He must observe, that the labours of the 
law officers of the Crown, in this depart- 
ment were extremely heavy; such as he 
believed would scarcely be undertaken by 
any other gentlemen. He knew not whe- 
ther the hon. mover had, in his observations, 
an eye to Essex; but this he knew, that, 
in the very last case he was connected 
with, which related to Essex, a large and 
thumping verdict for the Crown, of between 
2,0002. and 30002. was given. That ver- 
dict was obtained against persons who were 
notorious violators of the law. The in- 
formation never was carried before the 
court of Exchequer, unless the penalties 
were high indeed, When the hon, gentle- 
man talked of prosecutions, or persecu- 
tions, as he was pleased to call them, he 
should like to know how many verdicts the 
Crown had received within a given time, 
and how many causes they had lost ? 

Mr. Bernal observed, that the measures 
which had been taken to support the re- 
venue laws had greatly encouraged the race 
of informers. The Attorney-general must 
be well acquainted with the fact, that 
many instances of hardship and oppression 
had occurred under the system. A fair 
question arose; namely, what benefit had 
been derived from a multitude of prosecu- 
tions under these laws? Now, it ap- 
peared, that in 1825-6, the sum lost by 
the Crown, or rather by the country, in 
consequence of these prosecutions, was 
upwards of 490/., and in 1825, the sum 
of 8971, was lost in the same manner, 
There was in those cases no lack of counsel, 
of agents, and of witnesses; and yet such 
was the result in spite of all their efforts. 
If they looked to the account to which he 
had referred, from January to October, 
they would perceive the entry with respect 
to the profits of the Crown to be “ nil, nil, 
nil.” In February, 1826, an information 
was laid against a man for a penalty of 
4471. What was the result? Why, he 
found the entry, as to the Crown, accord- 
ing to custom, “ nil;” but the costs were 
not “ nil ;” they amounted to 1141., which 
the public had to pay. This was merely 
one sample out of a great many. Did the 
Crown pay the costs or did it not? By 
the smile on the countenance of the At- 
torney-general, he supposed the costs were 
paid by the party prosecuted. Now, no- 
thing could be more unjust than this, 
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Indeed, the whole system was so conducted 
as to afford facilities to subaltern officers 
to lay informations against individuals, 
whose pockets, whichever way the case 
was decided, were sure to suffer. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his surprise at the 
line of argument adopted by the hon. gen- 
tleman. Were actions of the kind to which 
he had referred to be supported, or decried, 
only in proportion as they brought money 
into the public coffers? Were they, be- 
cause, from various circumstances, they 
might sometimes fail, to be therefore con- 
sidered unwise and improper? Because 
money was not likely to accrue from these 
prosecutions, was that a reason why indi- 
viduals who transgressed the law should 
not be punished, and made examples of 7 
Supposing 490/. to have been expended in 
costs, was not that sum well laid out, if 
it deterred others from entering into con- 
spiracies to defraud the revenue. 

Mr. Maberly said, he considered the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as to the imputations against the solicitor 
of the Customs, complete and triumphant. 
He trusted, that the right hon. gentleman, 
seeing how the new and very commendable 
arrangement respecting the allowance of 
the solicitor to the Customs had been 
received by the House, would be induced 
to place the Excise upon the same footing. 

Mr. J. Smith was of opinion, that the 
officers employed by government were 
sometimes very remiss in the performance 
of their duties, with a view, as it appeared 
to him, of benefitting by the irregularities 
which their own negligence permitted. 
He recollected being in the town of Hast- 
ings some time since, when, at mid-day, 
the town was absolutely blockaded, and a 
cargo of smuggled goods introduced. 

Mr. Herries said, it was very unjust to 
make charges against the persons alluded 
to, as if they were the instigators of the 
very offences to which they were employed 
to put anend. He thought that there was 
not the slightest ground for the accusa- 
tion that had been made against them. 
Instead of bringing up cases for trial here, 
they were anxious to have them settled 
before the magistrates of the county where 
they occurred. Much had been said 
about the profits made by the solicitor of 
the Customs; but, in the course of two 
years, he had given fup 11,000/, in conse- 
quence of fhis having allowed cases to be 
decided before magistrates, which otherwise 
would have been brought intotheExchequer. 
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Sir J. Newport said, that nothing could 
be worse than the administration of the 
Excise laws in Ireland. Year after year, 
some alteration of the existing system had 
been promised: but the hope was still 
deferred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the government were very anxious to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the revenue committee. Some of them 
had been attended to; but others could 
not be effected without a specific act of 
parliament. 

Mr. Curteis bore testimony to the 
great leniency with which Excise prosecu- 
tions had, in many cases within his know- 
ledge, been conducted. 

Mr. C. Thompson contended, that it was 
impossible to put an end to smuggling, 
while the system of prohibitory duties 
held out such premiums to the smuggler. 

Sir C. Burrell advised, that the discre- 
tion lodged in the solicitor of Excise should 
be controlled; for he believed, that so 
long as it remained in his power to bring 
actions at his pleasure, oppressive proceed- 
ings would take place. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey complained, that 
he had been attacked in an unbecoming 
manner by the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He would not, however, be deterred from 
doing his duty, by any chastisement which 
the right hon. gentleman, in his official 
dignity, might think proper to inflict upon 
him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the jou. gentleman appeared 
to be sore under the chastisement of which 
he complained. The hon. gentleman had, 
on his part, made a severe attack upon 
officers whose conduct had not deserved 
it. In repelling that attack, he was not 
aware that he had offended against any of 
the hon. gentleman’s notions of what he 
was pleased to term his official dignity. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Galway Election. 


Gatway  Exection — CHarce 
AGAINST THE Marquis or CrLanri- 
CARDE.] Mr. Chichester suggested to the 
hon. member for Galway, the propriety of 
postponing the motion of which he had 
given notice for Thursday, until after the 
decision of the committee on the merits of 
the Galway Election Petition. 

Mr. R. Martin said, his motion had 
nothing to do with the Election petition. 
If he had made good his charges against 
the marquis of Clanricarde at the bar of 
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that House, Mr. Lambert would still have 
the right of turning him (Mr. R. Martin) 
out of that House, if he could. His motion 
had no more to do with the Election pe- 
tition than with the history of the Trojan 
war. No man who wished well to the 
noble peer whom he meant to charge with 
unconstitutional conduct would endeavour 
to get rid of the charge by a dilatory plea. 
On the contrary, he would rather dare the 
man who imputed foul misconduct to that 
noble peer to substantiate his accusations. 
Now, he would consent to be stigmatized 
as the vilest of accusers, if he did not 
make good his charges against his majesty’s 
UnderSecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the marquis of Clanricarde. 

Mr. Chichester begged to observe, that 
in recommending the hon. member to 
postpone his motion, he had acted entirely 
on his own discretion; and was not at all 
sure that his noble friend would approve 
ef the course he had taken. He was 
perfectly satisfied that his noble friend 
would be fully able to meet any charge the 
hon. member might prefer against him. 

Mr. Wynn strongly recommended the 
hon. member for Galway to withdraw his 
notice. The terms of the notice of motion 
were, “ that it be referred to a committee, 
to inquire into the unconstitutional con- 
duct of the marquis of Clanricarde, at the 
late election for Galway, he being then 
UnderSecretary of State forForeign Affairs.” 
Now, how would it be possible to enter 
into such a discussion, without entering 
into the merits of the Election petition ? 
Such a discussion could not but have the 
effect of biassing the minds of the members 
of the committee. He trusted, therefore, 
that the hon. member would postpone his 
motion, until after the decision of the 
committee. There was no precedent of a 
discussion involving the merits of an Elec- 
tion petition, pending the investigations of 
a committee. 

Mr. R. Martin recommended the right 
hon. President of the Board of Control 
to look over the precedents, and he. was 
sure he would find that there was no reason 
whatever for resisting the discussion on 
Thursday. He maintained that the dis- 
cussion would not have the effect of pre- 
judicing the minds of the committee. He 
pledged himself to prove, that the marquis 
of Clanricarde went into the county of 
Galway [order, order !]. aoe 

Mr. Hobhouse recommended the hon. 


Hackney-Coaches and Cabriolets. 
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motion must of necessity lead to a discus- 
sion of the merits of the Election petition. 
If, indeed, the hon. member could shew 
that the object of his motion would be de- 
feated by delay, that might be a ground 
for bringing it forward on Thursday. 

' Mr. Lyttleton concurred in ‘the recom- 
mendation. The ballot for the Galway 
Election committee would take. place on 
Tuesday, and the bringing forward of such 
a motion as that of which the hon. member 
had given notice for Thursday, would be 
a most unconstitutional and improper 
proceeding, which the House ought to 
discourage. 

The Speaker said, it was of course com- 
petent to any member to fix the day on 
which he would bring forward any motion ; 
but if the subject-matter of the hon. mem- 
ber’s motion comprised anything which 
could be inquired into by the Election 
committee, the motion could not be enter- 
tained by the House, still less could the 
House enter into any discussion of it. The 
hon. member knew best what the precise 
nature of his motion was; but it would be 
necessary for him to satisfy the House, 
that it did not involve any subject which 
could be inquired into by the Election 
committee. 

Mr. R. Martin declared himself willing, 
at all times, to ow with deference to the 
Chair; but, as the subject of his motion 
could not, by. any possibility, be inquired 
into by the committee, he must decline 
complying with the hon. member’s re- 
quest. 

—— * 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 14. 


Hackney-Coacues AnD Casrio- 
LETS.]| Mr. Hume rose to move fora re- 
turn of the number of Hackney-coach and 
Cabriolet Licences granted to the present 
period. The hon. member complained of 
the monopoly which was practised under 
the present system of granting licences, 
which he contended were reserved for the 
favourites of the hackney-coach commis- 
sioners, to the complete exclusion of in- 
dustrious and deserving men. An in- 
stance, he said, was known of one person, 
a wine-merchant, who was the owner of 
eighteen or twenty cabriolets, each of 
which he was in the habit of letting out 
for 24s. or 25s. a day, giving him an enor- 
mous profit, which might be much more 
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poor men. The gross sum collected last 
year by the commissioners of hackney- 
coaches amounted to 69,000/., and the 
expense of collecting the revenue was 
12,0002. per ann. In the year 1797, a 
committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the state of this department ; 
and they reported, that the whole of the 
duty of collecting the revenue, and grant- 
ing licences, might be transferred with ad- 
vantage, to the Stamp-office ; a measure 
which the report recommended. Why 


that recommendation was not followed, he | 


did not know ; but he conceived it would 
bea very great improvement of the present 
system of granting licences, if that duty 
was transferred to the police magistrates, 
who would have a judicial control over 


the parties applying for licences, and who | 


would be less likely to be influenced by 
feelings of partiality. This would be at- 
tended with a considerable saving. He 
meant to move, ata future period, for a 
committee to consider the propriety of 

abolishing the Hackney-coach-office alto- 
ether. 

Mr. Maberly concurred in the view 
which his hon. friend had taken of the 
subject. He regretted that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not present, as he 
was convinced that a saving of at. least 
10,0002. a year would be the effect of ac- 
ceding to the motion of his hon. friend. 

The motion was agree] to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 15. 


County Exections—Mope oF TAK- 
iInG THE Pott.] Lord Althorp rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to move for the ap- 
pointment of aselect committee to consider 
themode of taking the Poll at County Elec- 
tions. The subject was one of great import- 
ance. The enormous expense frequently at- 
tendant on county elections was a grievance 
which required the intervention of the 
legislature. It appeared to him, that the 
best time for bringing forward a question 
of this kind, tending to produce a material 
alteration in the law of elections, must 
be at as early a period as possible after 
the meeting of a new parliament ; because, 
among other reasons, opportunities. would 
be thereby given, before the occurrence of 
a general election, to try, by experiment, 
the merits of the alteration. Not only was 
the expense frequently attendant on a 
county election a great grievance, but no 
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man who was returned after a contested 
election for a county could feel secure of 
his seat; for it was impossible that any 
man who had to conduct a contested elec- 
tion for a county, could do so without 
violating what was called the Treating act. 
It was quite impossible that freeholders 
residing at a distance from the place of 
election could be expected to repair 
thither without some succour. He was 
aware that some committees of that House 
had decided, that such a practice was no 
infringement of the law; but every body 
| knew that other committees had decided 








differently. In one of the Middlesex elec- 
| tions Mr. Mainwaring lost his seat, be- 
‘cause he had provided meat and drink 
for the voters in his interest. Although 
it was proved that the provision was not 
an extravagant one, yet the House decided 
that Mr. Mainwaring had been guilty of 
infringing the Treating act, and he lost his 
election accordingly. It ought to be re- 
collected that it was not merely the losing 
candidate who might petition the House 
under such circumstances ; as it generally 
happened that he participated in the vio- 
lation of the law, he could scarcely him- 
self object to the violation by another ; 
| but it was in the power of any freeholder, 
from vexatious motives, to take such a 
| proceeding. Such was the case in the 
election for Norfolk in 1806, between Mr. 
Coke and Mr. Windham. This consider- 
ation, added to that of the expense, de- 
terred many persons, otherwise well quali- 
fied, from coming forward, and offering 
themselves as candidates for counties. 
The freeholders were thus prevented from 
‘having a full choice. For instance, al- 
though at the last general election for the 
county of York, the candidates never 
'went to the poll, the expenses were so 
/enormous, that it cost the gentlemen 
‘elected an expense, among them, of not 
less than from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and fifty-thousand pounds. If 
. the election had been carried on for fifteen 
days, half a million of money would not 
have covered the expense attendant upon 
|it. It had been said, that the members 
for counties should be men of high rank 
and large property. No doubt. But 
| from the experience which they had all 
had of county elections no one could sup- 
pose that the great body of the freeholders 
of a county would choose any man for 
their representative, unless he possessed 
rank and property which entitled him to 
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that distinction. Bat why should that 
principle be carried to so enormous an ex- 
tent, as to render it impracticable for any 
man to stand, for the county of York for 
instance, unless he was prepared to spend 
100,000/.2 The effect was, that the free- 
holders of Yorkshire were deprived of a 
choice. Of course it could not be sup- 
posed that he meant any thing offensive 
to his noble friend (lord Milton), or his 
noble friend’s colleagues ; but it was well 
known that at the last election for York- 
shire, a gentleman, who, at the nomination, 
had a large show of hands in his favour, 
and yet who, although possessed of large 
property, and he believed a highly respect- 
ableman, felt it prudent to decline offering 
himself. In proportion, too, to the large- 
ness of a county was the choice of the 
freeholders limited; because in proportion 
to the largeness of a county was the ex- 
pense of an election. He thought there- 
fore, that he had shown sufficient grounds 
for the appointment of a committee of in- 
quiry, to see if some remedy could not be 
devised for the evil. He was aware, how- 
ever, that it was incumbent on him to 
state his own ideas of what would be the 
proper mode of proceeding. He proposed, 
then, that the poll should be taken in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. This was by 
no means a new suggestion. On a refer- 
ence to the Journals, it would be found 
that in the year 1774, the House agreed 
to a resolution “that in some counties, by 
reason of their great extent, the freehold- 
ers could not come to the poll without a 
great expense; and therefore it was the 
opinion of the House, that the poll should 
be taken at such different places as might 
be appointed.” It appeared, therefore, 
that the opinion of the House had been 
declared to be in favour of the principle 
of his proposition. In consequence of the 
resolution to which he had just adverted, 
a bill had been brought in, read a first 
and second time, and committed. What 
became of it afterwards he did not know ; 
but he supposed that it was lost, in conse- 
quence of some difficulty in the details. 
He was aware that that difficulty must ex- 
ist to a great degree. If he had not been 
aware of that; if he had made up his mind 
as to the details of the proposed measure, 
it would have been his duty to have moved 
for leave to bring in a bill, instead of for 
the appointment of a committee. But he 
should move for the appointment of a 
committee, in the hope that, if the House 
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thought it desirable to take the poll in se- 
parate districts, in the committee the dif- 
ficulty of the details might be got over. 
This was a hope which he very confidently 
entertained ; for, when a committee of that 
House applied themselves seriously to ob- 
viate difficulty in the details of any mea- 
sure, they almost always succeeded. But, 
at the same time, he did not wish the 
House to grant a committee, unless it 
agreed to the principle of taking the poll 
in different parts of the county ; because 
otherwise the labours of the committee 
would be mere loss of time. One objec- 
tion which had frequently been made to 
the principle of his proposition was, that 
it tended to destroy that kind of feeling of 
warmth and interest, which it was de- 
sirable to preserve among the freeholders 
at an election. He thought, however, 
that that objection might be obviated by 
the attendance of the freeholders at the 





place and time of nomination, and also 
| at the chairing at the end of the election. 
| He readily admitted that it was not unde- 
sirable to keep up the feeling of the elec- 
tors throughout the whole poll; but. the 
enormous expense of the present system 
prevented them from giving their votes, 
unless the candidate laid out a sum of 
money which no man _ should be called 
upon to expend. This was, therefore, a 
counterbalancing consideration. There 
were two modes in which, as it appeared 
to him, the object might be effected. The 
one was by having officers inferior to the 
sheriff, appointed to receive the votes in 
the various districts; the other was, by 
instructing the sheriff to make the circuit 
of the county to collect the votes. He 
was not prepared to say to which of these 
modes of effecting the object there would 
be fewer objections in detail; but either 
of them would be a great improvement on 
the present system. He would not trouble 
the House further. He had stated the 
grievance, and the expediency of some re- 
medy. If he were allowed the committee, 
he was satisfied that the difficulty of the 
details would be got over. The noble 
lord concluded by moving, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed, to take into con- 
sideration the mode of taking the poll at 
county elections, and to report to the 
House whether any means can be taken to 
diminish the expenses incurred by candi- 
dates at such elections.” 

Mr. Batley, from the hinder ministerial 








‘benches supported the noble lord’s pro- 
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position, and wished it to be extended to 
city and borough elections. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he concurred in 
the observation made by the hon. mem- 
ber, and fully agreed with him that the 
evil which the noble lord’s proposition was 
intended to meet, existed as forcibly in 
city and borough elections as in elections 
for counties. He thought, however, that 
the abuse, as far as it related to cities or 
to boroughs, was capable of being altered 
much more easily than by the method 
proposed. The poll, he thought, was 
kept open much longer than was neces- 
sary, and by closing it at a proper pe- 
riod, and by some few regulations with 
respect to out-voters, the evil complained 
of would be got rid of in city and borough 
elections. He had the honour to repre- 
sent a populous city, the voters of which 
amounted to not less than four thousand ; 
yet the poll was always over, to every in- 
tent and purpose of ascertaining the elec- 
tion, in one day. This was effected without 
difficulty, by means of arrangements which 
were made a considerable time ago, and 
upon which no man whatever attempted 
to infringe. The election always com- 
menced at nine in the morning, and by 
seven or eight that same day it was de- 
cided. Knowing, by experience, that this 
could be done with the utmost simplicity, 
and that when once established, the ad- 
vantage was acknowledged to be so great, 
that all parties concurred in it to the ex- 
tent that no man wished to oppose it, he 
did not see why the same arrangement 
could not be made in other cities. If the 
principle could be applied to county elec- 
tions, he trusted that the committee for 
which the noble lord had moved, would 
be able to devise some means to check 
the evil complained of. 

Colonel Maberly said, that the hon. 
member for Norwich had stated, that he 
represented a city containing four thou- 
sand voters, and that, nevertheless, the 
poll was always concluded in one day. 

ow he was in the unfortunate situation 
of representing a. town in which there 
were not half that number of voters, and 
he never recollected an election in which 
the poll was concluded in less than eight 
or nine days; and, in one instance, it 
had been kept open for fourteen. Every 
gentleman who represented a popular 
borough would be obliged to the noble 
lord if he would make his motion include 
boroughs as well as counties. 
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The Chancellor of the. Exchequer said, 
it was by no means his wish to oppose his 
noble friend’s proposition ; and he did not 
think that an insuperable objection ex- 
isted to assimilating elections for boroughs 
to those for counties. He did not feel 
any great anxiety to effect the change for 
which the noble lord and many honourable 
members appeared so desirous; but he was 
not prepared to state any objection to the 
measure before the House. He was against 
taking the poll in different parts of a coun- 
ty at the same time. He thought it was of 
great advantage that the candidates at an 
election should be badgered a certain num- 
ber of days by the electors. Now, if the 
poll were to be taken in different places at 
the same time, the candidate would be 
deprived of the opportunity of answering 
the questions of the freeholders in those 
parts where he could not be personally 
present, and such an arrangement would 
tend to separate the candidate from that 
intercourse which ought to subsist between 
him and his constituents. It was most 
desirable that his intercourse should be 
preserved ; and, although it might, perhaps, 
in some instances, occasion perplexities to 
the candidate, yet that inconvenience was 
amply repaid by the honour of the seat, 
if he obtained it, or if he failed, by the 
glory of having honourably contested it. 
He should not like to see the candidate 
removed from the liability to answer the 
questions of his constituents. However, 
he had no objection to the appointment 
of a committee. 

Lord Milton said, that those gentlemen 
who wished to engraft upon the measure 
any further inquiries into borough elec- 
tions, would not attain their object, but 
rather defeat the beneficial proposition be- 
fore the House. He had always observed, 
that when questions were brought before 
that House, unconnected with borough 
elections, zentlemen were particularly de- 
sirous to confine them to the single object 
proposed. With reference to what had 
fallen from the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he entirely agreed with him about 
badgering candidates. It had a very de- 
sirable effect ; but he was by no means 
certain that the benefit would be lost by 
the noble lord’s proposition of taking votes 
at different places at the same time. In 
the county which he represented, it was 
the practice of the candidates to visit the 
great towns, and there show themselves 
before the electors. He should be sorry 
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to see the practice done away with, as it 
brought each candidate fairly before his 
electors. But at the poll, it was not until 
the latter end of the day that a candi- 
date made his appearance before any great 
body of the people. But were it other- 
wise, he rather apprehended that such as- 
semblies consisted principally of persons 
who were not electors, or who had pre- 
viously decided for whom they came to 
vote. These were not the description of 
persons, before whom it could possibly be 
advantageous to bring any candidate. 
What, moreover, was the scrutiny into 
a candidate’s pretension which such an 
assembly could institute. It appeared to 
him, that any benefit of exposing repre- 
sentatives to the inquiry of their consti- 
tuents must be derived from those inter- 
views before the electors to which he had 
alluded. In smaller counties, perhaps, 
the case might be different. In large 
counties, no man came to the county 
town without having previously made up 
his mind as to his vote. He was of opi- 
nion, that great benefit would accrue from 
the adoption of a new system. He had 
himself, some years back, brought in a 
bill to a certain extent analogous to the 
measure now contemplated ; namely ; a bill 
for taking the poll in the three ridings of 
the county of York at once. He believed 
that at present, in the county of Hamp- 
shire, the principle was acted upon, and 
that when the poll, for what might be 
called the mainland, was concluded, that 
for the Isle of Wight commenced. He 
was not sure whether the proposed mea- 
sure could be adopted beneficially in the 
smaller counties ; but with the exception 
of four or five of the counties of England, 
he was satisfied that it would be generally 
advantageous. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that there were 
two points of extreme importance. The 
first, the time during which the poll was 
to be taken; and the other, whether the 
poll should be adjourned from one district 
to another, or be proceeded with in various 
hundreds, at the same time. He thought 
if the measure should be found practicable 
at all (which, however, he doubted), it 
would be better that the poll should be 
taken first in one hundred, and that the 
sheriff should then proceed to others, 
leaving proper persons to take the votes 
which might come in after his departure. 
But it would also be material to determine 
where the poll was to be taken first, as the 
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knowledge of a majority in favour of a 
particular candidate in one hundred, might 
affect the, votes in another. He would 
vote for the committee without pledging 
himself to any particular line of conduct 
when the report should be received. 

Mr. Dickinson supported the motion ; 
which he thought would be productive of 





much good. He considered the Treating 
act a subject of great importance, to which 
it would be right to direct the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. Wynn said, he felt much indebted 
to the noble lord, for the attempt he was 
making to remedy an evil, the existence of 
which had been pretty generally ex- 
perienced : and thought the principle of the 
measure, and the effort towards removing 
an existing difficulty, highly deserving the 
support of the House. It was with a 











view to further the proposed measure, and 
not for the purpose of interposing any ob- 
stacle in the way of its future adoption, 
that he should take the liberty to advert to 
some details, the particulars of which had 
been alluded to, in the course of the dis- 
cussion. Allusion had been made to the 
present state of what was termed the Treat- 
ing act; and it was-said, that the pro- 
visions of that statute were deserving the 
attention of the House. Now, he did not 
mean to deny that the act might be well 
worthy of consideration; but he thought 
this was not the time for entering into a 
discussion on that subject ; the rather, as 
it might be impossible to enter into it 
without interfering, more or less, with 
various of the Irish county elections, which 
were, or might hereafter become, subjects 
of inquiry before a committee. They 
should not say what was, or what was not, 
the sense of the Treating act, or enter into 
a consideration of the alterations in it, 
which might, perhaps, subsequently appear 
to be necessary, until the cases which 
came before the House, under the pro- 
visions of the existing law, had been first 
decided. He approved of the noble lord’s 
intention, to confine the inquiries of the 
committee, in the first instance, to the 
best mode of taking county polls, because 
he had invariably remarked, that intrust- 
ing too many subjects to one committee, 
was the surest way to defeat all. Prior 
to the act of 1784, the law of election was 
very different from what it now was. That 
act had been passed in consequence of the 
Westminster election having been spun 
out to forty days; and, under its provi- 
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sions, in future elections, the period of 
polling was limited to fifteen days. It had 
been conceived, that any election might 
be put an end to within that period. But 
a practice had arisen of keeping open the 
poll for the fifteen days, if voters could be 
got to come forward at the rate of one in 
an hour; this was done at a great expense, 
and to the infinite vexation of the can- 
didate who had a most decided majority, 
and which it was known could not be dis- 
turbed with any final effect upon the 
election. This was avery injurious and 
reprehensible practice. In the county of 
Essex, on one occasion, five thousand 
voters had polled on the same day. The 
assessment on land formed another and 
unnecessary delay in county elections. It 
was made a criterion of votes, which 
became every day more false and trouble- 
some. In the redemption of the land-tax, 
and transfer of the property on which 
such tax had been redeemed, much of the 
difficulty existed. The sheriff had to de- 
cide the question, though he could not 
subpeena witnesses, and had not the least 
shadow of power to make the proper in- 
quiries, or to ascertain the facts upon 
which his reception or rejection of the 
votes was to depend. The getting rid of 
this would be a very great improvement 
in the mode of conducting county elec- 
tions. He wished not only to get rid of 
the practice of requiring proof of the 
assessment of land-tax, but of any other 
species of tax. He had an impression, 
that it would be better that the poll, if 
carried on in different parts of a county, 
should be carried on contemporaneously, 
than at different times. But he felt that 
this was a question which required the 
experience of those who were more versed 
in county politics than it was his fortune 
to be, although he had had the honour to 
represent a county for many years. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge thought the House 
and the country under considerable obli- 
gations to the noble lord, for the manner 
in which he had brought forward his pro- 
position. He, as the House well knew, 
had been pretty well badgered, but did 
not shrink from it. He did not think the 


badgering would be got rid of by the pro- 
position of the noble lord. There would 
still be the nomination, on which occa- 
sion the freeholders would have an op- 
portunity of examining the candidates. 
The proposition of the noble lord went to 
open a wider door for more numerous 
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county candidates, in the same proportion 
as the expense of a contest would be 
diminished. In this view of the case, it 
was one of great importance. He trusted 
that the committee would make a report, 
which would lead to a great practical im- 
provement in the mode of conducting 
county elections. 

Lord Nugent was glad that his noble 
friend had confined his attention, and 
limited the object which he sought to 
accomplish, to an improvement in the 
conduct of county elections. Such a 
course was the more desirable, as it af- 
forded a greater chance of success to his 
noble friend, who, no doubt, would have 
enough to do to carry his proposed mea- 
sure into effect. If any attempt was made 
to extend the system to city elections, 
with a view to limiting the expense, the 
proposal would be met in limine by an 
obstacle of considerable moment. One 
great difficulty would be, to ascertain the 
number of non-resident freemen. Shortly be- 
fore the recess, he had himself given notice 
of a motion, for returns of the members of 
non-resident freemen, who were qualified 
to vote at elections for cities ; and he stilt 
thought it would not be so difficult to 
make out such returns as had been repre- 
sented. It was his intention to revive his 
motion on the subject, with a view, perhaps, 
to a registration of their names and num- 
bers. In Ireland, a registration took 
place, by which the creation of freemen 
during elections was prevented—an ob- 
ject, as the House must perceive, of 
primary utility. 

Lord Lowther said, he had had his 
share of contested elections. He thought, 
if the noble lord’s proposition was cal- 
culated to diminish expense in one way 
it would have the effect of increasing it 
in another. When the poll was taken at 
different places, barristers and agents must 
be employed by the candidates at each ; 
so that what might be saved in one way, 
would be lost in another. His right hon. 
friend had made some remarks relative 
to the land-tax, in which he could not 
concur with him; seeing that all his ex- 
perience on the subject led him to con- 
clude, that proofs relative to the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax were easily produced. 

Sir W, W. Wynn was of opinion, that 
the difficulties at present attendant on a 
legal proof of the redemption of the land- 
tax were such as to prevent numbers of 
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Mr. C. N. Pallmer congratulated the 
House upon the auspicious spirit which had 
manifested itself in this first session of a 
new parliament. Many beneficial mea- 
sures had been originated, and the one 
now under consideration he looked upon 
as tending to promote most usefully the 
unrestricted exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. He entirely concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman, that nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than the present 
system of the land-tax; and he hoped 
that something would be done for its 
amendment. It was highly desirable that 
the expense of elections should be diminish- 
ed, and that the elector should be able to 
give his vote unbiassed, and free from the 
influence of any pecuniary consideration. 
The expenses of contested elections, as 
they were at present conducted, were cal- 
culated for no other purpose than that of 
giving to wealth alone a preponderance, 
which was by no means desirable. 

Lord Althorp said, he felt bound to ac- 
knowledge the kind manner in which his 
proposition had been received by the 
House. It had been his object not to 
overload his plan with an attempt to com- 
prehend within its provisions, any regula- 
tion relative to cities or boroughs. Indeed, 
the details of it were, for the most part, 
inapplicable to such places. His system 
would not apply to the out-voters in cities. 
His object was, to throw the counties open 
to a greater number of candidates, by di- 
minishing the expense consequent upon 
congregating voters together in one place, 
during a protracted poll. The effect of 
the present mode of conducting elections 
was, to prevent many persons from stand- 
ing, who would otherwise become candi- 
dates. Every day, the redemption of the 
land-tax was becoming a criterion less to 
be relied on at elections. A registration 
ef voters would be desirable ; not such as 
that adopted in Ireland, where the electors 
were allowed to register their own votes, 
but some mode similar to that by which 
the lists of persons qualified to serve as 
jurors were made out in this country. The 
increased expense likely to be occasioned 
by the employment of additional agents, 
would not be so great as some hon. mem- 
bers seemed to suppose; certainly not 
great enough to counterbalance the saving 
in other respects. It was well known that 
agents were at present employed in the 
various places where voters resided, for 
the purpose of canvassing them for the 
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respective candidates; so that no addi- 
tional expense worth speaking of would 
be occasioned by retaining these agents 
during the polls at each place. The ex- 
pense connected with the carriage of 
voters to the place of election, and their 
maintenance there, was that part of the 
candidates’ disbursements which was the 
most considerable. These items, he was 
informed, constituted three-fourths of the 
expense of the Yorkshire election. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Leicester Exrection—ConpbvuctT oF 
THE CorroraTion.] Mr. Sykes, in ris- 
ing to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice, begged to disclaim all 
feelings of hostility either towards the sit- 
ting members for Leicester, or towards the 
individual members of the Corporation of 
that Borough. His only object was to 
call the attention of the House to a subject 
of considerable importance, as it regarded 
the freedom of election. The charges 
which he intended that night to bring for- 
ward were already in the hands of the two 
members for the borough, who were not, 
therefore, taken by surprise on this occa- 
sion. These charges, too, were stated 
upon no idle rumour, but had been well 
ascertained, and were now ready to be 
substantiated by several respectable per- 
sons in the borough. The charges were, 
first, that the Corporation had made an 
undue exercise of the power they pos- 
sessed—if, indeed, they possessed any such 
power—of creating honorary freemen, to 
such an extent as to overpower the 
voice of the other freemen of the borough. 
They were charged also with having mis- 
applied the funds of the Corporation for elec- 
tion purposes, in having improperly taken 
those funds and devoted them to the pay- 
ment of those fees which were due on the 
admission of honorary freemen, and which 
they had discharged on the admission of 
those freemen who were considered to be 
in their interest. They were further 
charged—and if the House granted him a 
Committee he had no doubt he should be 
able to make out the charge—that the 
Corporation had borne a very large pro- 
portion of the expenses of the election. 
They were besides charged with having 
resorted to a compulsory mode of polling ; 
making the electors poll in such a manner 
as to be most favourable to their own in- 
terests. There were several modes ef poll- 
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ing, but one was generally preferred in a 
particular place, on account of local pecu- 
liarities. | Now there was one principle, 
regarding the mode of polling, which, he 
thought, ought to be universally acted 
upon. That principle was, that the conve- 
nience of the different candidates should be 
equally consulted, and that nothing should 
be done which would give any one candidate 
a manifest advantage over his opponents. 
If a particular mode of polling had long 
existed, and any change of that mode was 
proposed, if all the parties agreed to it, 
the change might be made; but if they 
did not give their consent, then, he main- 
tained, that such a change was illegal. 

He would now proceed to give the 
House some sketch of the history of the 
Borough of Leicester. The Corporation 
was composed of a mayor, a certain num- 
ber of aldermen, a bailiff, forty-eight com- 
mon-councilmen, and the freemen of the 
borough. The right of election was vested, 
not only in these persons, but also in the 
inhabitant householders of the town. By 
these means was formed a body which all 
would agree was fit for the exercise of the 
elective franchise. Besides these inhabi- 
tant householders, the Corporation pos- 
sessed or claimed the power of making 
honorary freemen. The charge now made 
against them was, that by the exercise of 
that power, they had reduced the large 
town of Leicester to the state of a rotten 
borough. It had formerly been the cus- 
tom in Leicester for a sort of compromise 
to be made between the Corporation and 
the inhabitants, by which one member was 
returned by the former and one by the 
latter. 

Such was the situation of the borough 
of Leicester. Some time before the last elec- 
tion, the resident householders amounted 
to five thousand ; a number which no per- 
son would deny was not sufficient to con- 
stitute an elective body. There was cer- 
tainly no positive necessity for increasing 
their number, except that which could be 
found in the object of the Corporation to 
get the election of the members into their 
own hands. That being the scheme of 
the Corporation, it appeared that, in the 
latter part of the year 1822, the Corpora- 
tion determined to draw the whole influ- 
ence of the elective franchise into their own 
grasp. He said “determined,” because, 
from what they had done, it was evident 
that their object was, by increasing the 
number of freemen, to overpower the votes 
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of the resident householders. ‘When he 
stated that such was their view, he made 
that statement neither from any inference 
from, nor from any argument founded 
upon, their acts, but because he had that 
view and that object acknowledged in a 
document given under their own hands. 
When he read that document to the 
House, he thought they would be shocked 
at the open avowal of the real intentions 
of the Corporation. At the close of the 
year 1822, those persons actually made a 
voluntary offer of the freedom of the Cor- 
poration to no less than two thousand per- 
sons. That fact spoke for itself; and 
spoke too forcibly to need any comment. 
The object of the act was manifested by 
the occasion on which the offer was made. 
It was expected that a general election 
was not far distant, and the time was 
chosen in such a manner, that the measure 
might not appear to have been adopted 
merely for election purposes. The selec- 
tion of the time, however, was not a suffi- 
cient cloak for their real intentions, which 
could be clearly shown by proof still more 
strong than that which was to be found in 
the act itself. This proof consisted of two 
letters. He held in his hand a copy of 
the letter which had been addressed by 
the Corporation to the gentlemen who 
were solicited to become members of it. 
That was an honour which was generally 
courted at the hands of Corporations ; 
but in the present instance the gentlemen 
had been courted by the Corporation, who 
had their own reasons for what they did. 
The first letter was dated “‘ Leicester, De- 
cember 31, 1822.” It began by informing 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
that the Corporation of Leicester had una- 
nimously elected him an honorary freeman 
of their borough. It then went on to say, 
that the Corporation were anxious to in- 
crease the number of freemen, by the ad- 
mission of gentlemen of known principles. 
Now, he would ask, whether that expres- 
sion did not clearly shew the object and 
intention of the Corporation? ‘The letter 
then went on to request, that the gentle- 
man thus elected would do them the fa- 
vour to take up his freedom, at the earliest 
period that would suit his convenience ; 
and it stated, that the Corporation would 
pay all the fees and charges incurred by 
his doing so, except a certain sum spe~ 
cially mentioned, which was small in its 
amount, and which, they trusted, the 
newly-elected freeman would consider a 
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sacrifice that he was willing to submit to 
in support of the cause. 

The latter part of the letter, he con- 
tended, was nothing less than a fraudulent 
application of the public money, in order 
to obtain a number of sham-freemen, who 
should vote in favour of the Corporation 
candidate, and should overpower the real 
electors of the Borough. Among the 
honorary freemen thus elected, were one 
hundred and four clergymen, several noble- 
men’s sons, and others connected with no- 
blemen; but no noblemen were in the list, 
as their votes would not have been receiv- 
able, and their election could therefore 
serve no possible purpose. Upon the in- 
vitations thus given, eight hundred persons 
actually took up their freedom ; and, on the 
last election, the two gentlemen who were 
favoured by the Corporation, were, as it 
might have been expected, returned. The 
old members retired from the contest, as 
the Corporation, in breach of the former 
custom of the Borough, insisted upon re- 
turning two members on their own inter- 
est. The two gentlemen who came 
forward to supply the places of the former 
members were Mr. Evans and Mr. Otway 
Cave. The Corporation did not entirely 
approve of either of them, and thinking 
that they possessed a sufficient force to 
obtain victory, they determined on a con- 
test. With their eight hundred new free- 
men at their command, they relied upon a 
triumph, and they therefore looked out 
for a third candidate who would be more 
likely to suit their own views. He ought 
to observe here, that this creation of hono- 
rary freemen not only tended to influence 
the election according to the wishes of the 
Corporation, but also to increase the ex- 
pense in such a manner as to deter inde- 
pendent candidates from coming forward. 
The result of the election proved that this 
had been the fact ; for, in consequence of 
the increased number of out-voters, although 
he believed there had been no material 
transgression of the provisions of the Dur- 
ham Treating act, the expenses of the 
three candidates had not amounted to less 
than 50,0002. That enormous expense 
might fairly be said to be owing to the 
conduct of the Corporation. He had 
said that the Corporation went to look out 
for a third candidate, and at last they 
found one in the person of sir Charles 
Abney Hastings, one of the present mem- 
bers. He now came to another part of 





their conduct, which, he thought, loudly 
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called for inquiry. The mayor and 
bailiff being the returning officers, another 
circujar letter was sent by the Corpora 
tion, of which they were the chief mem- 
bers, to all the newly-created freemen who 
had been admitted, merely for election 
purposes, to their freedom, without the 
payment of the customary fees. The let- 
ter stated, that the writer of it was di- 
rected by the Corporation to take the 
liberty of addressing the honorary freemen, 
for the purpose of representing to them 
the state of affairs with respect to the Bo- 
rough of Leicester. It then went on to 
recommend sir Charles Abney Hastings, 
who was described in the True Blue inter- 
est as a decided supporter of king and 
constitution in church and state, and as 
strongly opposed to what some called 
Catholic Emancipation, but what they 
(the Corporation) called the Popish As- 
cendancy; that that gentleman was di- 
rectly opposed by Mr. Evans, who came 
forward on the low Radical interest ; who 
pretended great liberality of opinion, and 
was a friend to reform, and some other of 
the liberal doctrines of the day. The 
third candidate was stated in the letter to 
be Mr. Otway Cave, a gentleman whose 
family had been staunch Blues, but who 
had not made up his mind upon the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation; who, 
though not quite of the true colour him- 
self, was an admirer more of the old lights 
than of the new, and was certainly more 
blue than Mr. Evans. That letter was 
signed, as the other had been, by a Mr. 
Burbidge, who was an officer under the 
Corporation. He had read that letter, 
with the view of shewing that what the 
Corporation had corruptly designed, they 
had as corruptly endeavoured to execute. 
That fact, however, would be proved by 
other parts of their conduct. In conse- 
quence of an agreement which they made 
to pay a sum of money, they were com- 
pelled to borrow certain sums of money on 
the bonds of individual members of the 
Corporation, who were to be reimbursed 
out of the funds of the Corporation any 
money they might be called on to pay. 

He had now detailed some of the 
charges against the Corporation, and the 
facts on which those charges were grounded ; 
and he thought he had succeeded in 
making out a case of crimination, into 
which he trusted the House would give 
him the power of making the fullest in- 
quiries, In requiring this at their hands, 
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he was not acting without a precedent, 
which was to be found in the committee 
granted to inquire into the circumstances 
of the Northampton election, where it 
was alleged, that the Corporation had at- 
tempted improperly to interfere in the 
choice of members for the borough. He 
had before referred to the mode of taking 
votes ; and he contended, with the utmost 
confidence, that the returning officers 
had no right to impose conditions upon 
the candidate as to the manner of polling, 


and that they were not justified in re- 


quiring the voters to be polled by tallies, 
or by pens, when such a mode of polling 
was evidently attended with great advan- 
tage to one candidate, and a corresponding 
injury to another. If any new plan was 
proposed, it ought not to be adopted un- 
less it was concurred in by all the candi- 
dates, and the poll should be equally 
open to one voter as to another. Now, in 
the present instance, that which he con- 
tended ought to be the rule had been de- 
parted from, and he thought the conduct 
of the Corporation upon that point was 
part and parcel of the self-same conspiracy 
by which the Corporation had sought to 
monopolize the power of electing members 
for the borough. Previously to the elec- 
tion there had been some disputes as to 
the mode of taking the poll, and the friends 
of Mr. Evans had had a conversation 
upon that subject with their opponent. 
They were then assured, that there was 
no intention of taking the votes by tallies, 
or in any other way that would be in- 
jurious to Mr. Evans's interest. A few 
days afterwards, however, when the per- 
sons interested for the Corporation shewed 
those gentlemen the plan intended to be 
adopted, it appeared that the voters were 
to be polled in three distinct pens, one of 
which was to be assigned to each candi- 
date. As soon as these gentlemen were 
informed of the plan, they remonstrated 
against it, and that remonstrance was 
adopted and signed by several respectable 
inhabitants; who declared they would 
not accede to any such mode of taking 
the votes, and expressed a hope that the 
polling would be entirely free. But, not- 
withstanding all the arguments which 
could be addressed to the good sense or 
impartiality of the Corporation, they were 
determined that the polling should be 
taken by pens. Accordingly, pens were 
assigned to sir Charles Hastings and 
Mr, Cave, immediately adjoining each 
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other, and a third was given to Mr. Evans. 
The consequence of this arrangement, and 
of the support given by the Corporation 
to the two former gentlemen, was, that 
their voters polled to double the number 
of those of Mr. Evans; for each voter for 
the Corporation giving two votes at, once, 
the first to sir Charles Hastings and the 
other to Mr. Cave, and their votes being 
thus exchanged, the result was, that 
when sixty persons had voted, forty of 
those votes had been given for sir Charles 
Hastings and Mr. Cave, and only twenty 
for Mr. Evans. Now, he would venture 
to assert, that there was no gentleman, 
who was at all acquainted with the nature 
of the proceedings at county elections, 
who would deny the unfairness of such a 
system with respect to its operation upon 
Mr. Evans. Such gentleman must be 
aware, that there was always a number of 
voters who, not liking to be of the losing 
party, staid behind till they saw the pro- 
bable issue of a contest, and who then 
came forward to give their votes to the 
strongest candidate. The consequence of 
this plan of the Corporation was such as 
might have been anticipated. The whole 
thing was illegal, and, in its operation 
upon Mr. Evans very unjust. The only 
way to get rid of the consequence of such 
a plan appeared to be by putting a new 
candidate in nomination, and in fact 
another candidate was set up. Mr. 
Denman was proposed, and it was in- 
tended that the independent votes should 
be divided between him and Mr. Evans, 
in the same manner as the Corporation 
votes were divided between sir Charles 
Hastings and Mr. Cave. But the mischief 
was already done; and the time for reme- 
dying it was gone by. Besides, the Cor- 
poration afforded a new obstacle; for 
when Mr. Denman was put forward, and a 
pen was demanded for him; it was re- 
fused; and the notable reason given for 
the refusal was, that as his name had not 
been put forward in the early part of the 
contest, the returning officer was not 
bound to assign him a pen for his voters. 
Now, these proceedings appeared to him to 
be wholly unjustifiable, and he trusted the 
House would not suffer them to pass 
without parliamentary notice and animad- 
version. It was impossible that the pe- 
titioners could proceed in any other kind 
of way, than by this application to the 
House. The process in the courts of law, 
it had been said, was immortal; and in 
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the court of equity, it was needless to say, 
that the proceedings were equally immor- 
tal; indeed, it was said that the lord 
chancellor himself was nearly immortal 
fa laugh]. In point of fact, the petition- 
ers had no other remedy than by an ap- 
plication to that House, and the case was 
a very aggravated one, and resembled one 
relating to the Corporation of Durham, 
mentioned in Smollett’s History. He 
would conclude, therefore, by moving, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the allegations 
of the Petition of the Electors of the 
Borough of Leicester, and to report their 
observations thereupon tothe House.” The 
House, he trusted, would inquire strictly into 
this mode of manufacturing votes ; and he 
hoped that some remedy would be sug- 
gested against the misapplication of Cor- 
poration funds, and recommended to the 
consideration of the Commitee, the act 
of the 3rd of George 3rd relative to the 
Corporation of Durham. 

Mr. Wynn said, he came to the con- 
sideration of this question with a mind 
perfectly unbiassed, not having heard 
one word of the circumstances, except 
what he had read in the petition, therefore 
not knowing how far*they were denied ; 
but he must say he was not at all inclined to 
adopt the course pointed out by the motion 
of the hon. member, because he thought, 
that, even taking the facts stated in the 
petition to be proved, nothing illegal had 
been done by the Corporation of Leices- 
ter. He did not wish to give any opinion 
as to whether or not the mode of polling 
was regular; because, if it were not the 
regular mode, that would be a sufficient 
ground for a petition to be referred to an 
election committee. If the city officer 
had persevered in his refusal to admit 
freemen to vote for Mr. Denman, upon 
the ground that he had not been proposed 
three days before, that would be a ques- 
tion upon which an election committee 
would decide ; and he had no doubt that 
if that refusal had been persevered in, the 
committee would say, “ Here is a candi- 
date who comes forward in the usual way, 
and the legal voters who tended their 
votes for him have been rejected, and 
therefore, this election is void.” He could 
not see any one illegal act charged against 
the Corporation ; but, taking for granted 
that the acts were illegal, the question was 
one for an election committee, or it might 
be made the subject of an application to 
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the court of King’s-bench, for a criminal 
information against the Corporation for 
having abused their powers. What were 
the charges against the Corporation? It 
was stated in the petition, that the right 
of voting was in the mayor, aldermen, 
common-council, freemen, and house- 
holders paying taxes; but it was urged as 
a ground of complaint, that the Corpora- 
tion had created a large number of non- 
resident freemen, for the purpose of 
voting at theelection. If the Corporation 
had done soto any great and inconvenient 
extent, that circumstance might probably 
be a sufficient ground for bringing in a 
bill to limit the powers of Corporations to 
make out-voters; but, as there could be 
no doubt that the Corporation had, at 
present, a legal right to make out-voters, 
such a proceeding, on their part, could 
not be matter of investigation to a Select 
Committee. Would that House, in open 
violation of the first principles of justice, 
attempt to question the right of the Cor- 
poration of Leicester to do what was 
generally done by the Corporations 
throughout the kingdom? It was stated, 
that the Corporation had sent a circular 
letter to the freemen, expressing their wish 
that the freemen would elect a candidate 
of a certain way of thinking—a candidate 
whose political opinions coincided with 
those of the Corporation. Was there 
any thing illegal, unconstitutional, un- 
fair, or unusual, in such a proceeding ? 
Was it not, on the contrary, the general 
practice of electors, to look out for a can- 
didate of their ow: way of thinking? It 
was next stated that the Corporation had 
remitted the fees payable by the out- 
voters. Was that any thing uncommon 
or extraordinary ? Was it not the com- 
mon practice of the different Corporations 
of the kingdom, when they conferred the 
freedom of their respective Corporations 
upon non-residents, to remit the fees? 
He did not know whether there was any 
hon. member present upon whom the 
Corporation of the city of London had 
conferred the honour of the freedom of 
that city, but, if any such member were 
present, he could state to the House what 
the practice of that Corporation was. 
Now, he could state, from his own know- 
ledge, that in two instances in which he 
had been honoured with the freedom of 
boroughs, of which he was not a re- 
sident, he had no recollection of having 
paid any fees. The hon. member for 
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Hull had cited the Limerick case; but 
that was not applicable to the present. 
Upon that occasion, the House had 
thought fit to pass a bill for regula- 
ting the application of Corporation funds, 
which had been applied to election pur- 
poses; and the deficiency in the funds so 
applied, was made up by a rate upon the 
inhabitants. He must also say, that 
he could see nothing wrong in the conduct 
of the Corporation, in sending about the 
country for a candidate whose politics 
coincided with their own. It was further 
alleged, that the leading members of the 
Corporation had paid, or engaged to pay, 
the expenses of the election ; and that the 
money for that purpose was raised upon 
the bonds of individuals. Was it to be 
said, that an elective body had no right 
to subscribe their own funds to defray the 
expenses of an election? Now, in the 
city of Westminster, which prided itself 
upon the purity of election, it was one of 
the leading principles laid down by the 
electors, that the members should be 
returned free of expense; and to such 
an extent was that principle carried, that a 
deputation of the Westminster committee 
had waited upon the hon. baronet opposite 
to repay him the sum of 2s. paid by him, as 
a fee upon taking the oaths at the table of 
that House. Surely, it could not be con- 
sidered a criminal act on the part of the 
Corporation of Leicester, to do that which 
was considered highly meritorious and 
praiseworthy, when done by the electors 
of Westminster. But the petition further 
stated, that those individuals were to be 
indemnified out of the funds of the Cor- 
poration, “as the petitioners believe.” If 
this indemnity were given, that might form 
a ground of inquiry; but the petitioners 
did not state that fact positively: all they 
stated was, “if the House of Commons 
will institute an inquiry, we shall probably 
be able to find out that such is the fact.” 
He objected to granting any such inquisi- 
torial power, upon so slight an allegation. 
With respect to the letter, said to be writ- 
ten by the town clerk, stating the different 
shades of blue and green, and the persons 
whom the Corporation wished to support, 
he must say, that he saw no ground for 
imputing to this Corporation as a crime, 
the doing of that which the numerous 
corporations in the kingdom were in the 
constant habit of doing. The hon. mem- 
ber had cited the Durham act; but that 
act, which regulated the period of voting 
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by honorary freemen, did not apply to the 
charges preferred against the Corporation 
of Leicester. If it did apply, it would 
form a ground of application to an 
election committee ; but it formed no 
ground for bringing the Corporation as 
criminals before that House. The hon. 
member had not stated his object in mak- 
ing this motion; and he wished the hon. 
member would state, whether it was his 
intention, if this motion should be agreed 
to, to ground upon it a general measure, 
or only a particular measure, directed 
against this Corporation. If the charges 
stated in the petition were true, they might 
form a ground for inquiry before an elec- 
tion committee; but there could not be 
any ground for a special inquiry; and he, 
therefore, trusted the House would nega- 
tive the motion. 

Sir C. A. Hastings said, he had hoped 
that the hon. member would, upon read- 
ing the petition, have withdrawn the mo- 
tion made upon such slight grounds as 
those stated in the petition, which con- 
tained imputations upon as honest, as 
respectable, and as independent a body of 
electors, as any in the kingdom. The 
petitioners did not go so far as to say 
that they would prove, or even endeavour 
to prove, any of their charges; but they 
merely said that they suspected this, that 
they believed that, and that they appre- 
hended the other. If the House, upon 
allegations of suspicion and belief, were to 
call upon a respectable body to answer 
charges, they would be opening a door 
which would lead to much mischief and 
inconvenience ; because any private indi- 
vidual, having a pique against a corpora- 
tion, might bring them before that House, 
at a considerable expense, to answer 
charges which had no other foundation 
than his suspicion and belief. If the 
corporation of Leicester, in supporting a 
meinber entertaining principles similar to 
their own, had been guilty of a crime, 
they had been guilty of a crime of which: 
every corporation in England had, at one 
time or another, been guilty. Another 
charge was, that the corporation had 
assisted the candidates with funds, to 
defray the expenses of the election. Now, 
he thought that he should have been one 
of the first persons made acquainted with 
that circumstance ; but he must say, that 
it had never been stated to him, that any: 
funds had been voted for that purpose. 
He admitted that, before the ceommence- 
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ment of the election, some friends of the 
candidates had come forward,. and con- 
tributed towards the expenses incurred in 
canvassing, &c., and he had no doubt 
that they had an unquestionable right so 
to apply their private funds; but of any 
other subscription he knew nothing. He 
agreed with the hon. member for Hull, 
that the contest was an expensive one, 
and he should at any time willingly travel 
from Leicester to Hull, if the hon. member 
would state in what way a contested elec- 
tion could be conducted without expense. 
With respect to the honorary freemen who 
had voted at the election, he would say, 
that he was perfectly disinterested; be- 
cause, if the number of honorary freemen 
who had voted for him were deducted, he 
should still have a decided majority. He 
could not help stating to the House one 
circumstance, .which would shew the 
candour of the petitioners in complaining 
against the non-resident voters. Of the 
petitioners, not less than eighteen were 
honorary freemen of Nottingham; and at 
the last election for that borough, every 
one of those individuals exercised that 
right of voting, which they made the sub- 
ject of complaint, when exercised by the 
honorary freemen of Leicester. The hon, 
baronet concluded, by expressing a hope, 
that the House would agree with him, that 
there were not in the petition sufficient 
grounds to warrant the appointment of a 
select committee, 

Mr. Otway Cave admitted that there 
was an agreement between the commit- 
tees of the several candidates to pay the 
expenses of the out-voters. Of the learned 
gentleman who had acted as assessor at 
that election, and who was suspected of 
having acted in a partial manner, he must 
say, that so anxious was that gentleman 
to avoid all appearance of partiality, that, 
in one or two instances, his decisions were 
against the party whom he was supposed 
to favour. He denied that the corpora- 
tion had gone to hedges and highways to 
select honorary freemen. Those gentlemen 
were as respectable as any other voters of 
the borough. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
suffer the House to come to a vote upon 
this motion, without expressing his earnest 
wish that the House would, by their vote, 
mark this course of proceeding with the 
signal reprobation that it deserved. If that 
House were to listen to motions of the 








kind, they would be preparing the way to | 
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supersede the operation of the Grenville 
act, and he believed that the object of the 
petition was to supersede that act, in the 
present instance. He believed that the 
parties, who had presented this petition, 
had taken a legal opinion, to ascertain 
whether or not they could prove a case, 
under the Grenville act, against the sitting: 
members; and that, having received an 
answer in the negative, they had suffered 
the time limited by the Grenville act to 
pass by, in the hope that that House would 
grant a select committee, and thereby rid 
them from those liabilities, which they 
must have incurred, if they had brought 
their complaints before the regular and 
ordinary tribunal, in cases of this descrip- 
tion. If the petitioners had proceeded 
under the Grenville act, they must have 
entered into recognizances: they must 
have defrayed the expenses of the oppos- 
ing party, if the allegations in the petition 
should be deemed frivolous or vexatious : 
and, in any case, they must have borne 
the expenses of their own witnesses. It 
was, therefore, infinitely more convenient 
to the petitioners, after having obtained a 
legal opinion, that they could not make 
out a case for the ordinary tribunals, to 
come down to that House and ask them to 
step out of their way, and appoint a select 
committee, before which an inquiry might 
be taken at the public expense. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be more unjust, more 
undignified, or more unconstitutional, than 
that that House should enter into an 
inquiry into the local politics which pre- 
vailed in borough and county elections. 
The hon. member had read letters, directed 
to the freemen of the borough, in order to 
secure a majority for a favourite candidate. 
Taking all the charges to be true, he put 
it to the House whether they could not 
make better use of their time, than by 
employing it in investigating, upon an 
election petition, the different shades of 
blue which distinguished the different 
interests in that borough. He thought 
that House could not occupy their time 
more uselessly, or in any manner which 
could tend more to lower their dignity, 
than by going into an inquiry to ascertain 
whether or not certain individuals in the 
borough of Leicester were Blues, or Indigo 
Blues, or Sky Blues. If any charge was 
to be preferred against the Corporation of 
Leicester, for the mode in which they had 
conferred the freedom. of the Corporation 
upon non-residents,. why was not that 
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charge preferred before an election com- 
mittee? The hon. mover had said, that 
his hon, and learned friend, the Attorney- 
general would say that this case was a 
case for a court of equity, and that his 
hon. and learned friend, the Solicitor- 
general, would say that it was a case for a 
court of law. But neither of his hon. and 
learned friends had said any thing of the 
kind. And why? Because the case was 
not a case for any court at all: much less 
could it be expected that the time of the 
House could be wasted by entering into 
an inquiry upon such a trumpery case. 
The hon. member came down so unpre- 
pared with his motion, that the clerk of 
the House had to write it out at the table ; 
but he must do the hon. member the 
justice to admit, that he had not come 
down to the House more unprepared with 
his motion than with his case. He said to 
the petitioners ‘‘ If you complain of any 
offence, cognizable in a court of law, go to 
a court of law—if you complain of a mat- 
ter which is cognizable in a court of 
equity only, go to a court of equity—if 
you complain of any violation of the elec- 
tion laws, go before an election committee 
—but do not ask the House of Commons 
to institute an inquiry into the different 
shades of Blue, which distinguish the 
parties in your Corporation.” Some of the 
allegations in the petition were of the most 
frivolous description. One of them was, 
that “ Sir C. A. Hastings was carried in 
procession to the Guildhall.” Was it 
fitting that the House of Commons should 
institute an inquiry, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not such was the 
fact? An inquiry into such an allegation 
was beneath the dignity of the House. 
When the petitioners complained of the 
conduct of the Corporation, in making out- 
voters, the House would bear in mind, 
that eighteen out of the sixty abhorrents 
of corporation corruption, who had signed 
this petition, had, after voting at Leicester, 
left the election unfinished, and actually 
scampered off to Nottingham, to exercise 
their right of voting as honorary freemen 
of that borough. Ifthe petitioners, who 
had called into question the acts of the 
Corporation of Leicester, should obtain a 
select committee, that would establish a 
precedent for those who complained of the 
acts of the corporation of Nottingham ; 
and to such an extent would applications 
of this kind spread, that, in a very short 
time, the time of the House would be 
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occupied solely in investigating election 
squabbles. If the House thought that 
corporations had made an improper use of 
their power, in conferring the freedom of 
the respective boroughs upon non-residents, 
for election purposes, let such power be 
limited by law ; but let not one corporation 
be selected, because some of its members 
were Blues, or Indigo Blues, or that de- 
scription of Blues, of which the petitioners 
did not approve. The hon. member had 
said, that there was no precedent upon 
their Journals for appointing a select com- 
mittee in a case of this kind. That there 
was no such precedent, did not in the least 
surprise him; but the hon. gentleman, 
having failed in finding any authority in 
the Journals, had recourse to the works of 
Dr. Smollett, and had at last found in 
Peregrine Pickle, or Roderick Random, 
[a laugh], a case in point. He took the 
whole charge of the hon. member to 
amount to this, and nothing more—that 
the hon. member did not approve of the 
politics of those gentlemen who had been 
returned for Leicester. Considering that 
some of those petitioners had acted at 
Nottingham in the manner which they 
complained of others for having acted at 
Leicester—considering that if motions of 
this kind were acceded to, it would prevent 
parties complaining from appealing to the 
tribunals constituted by that House in 
cases of this kind, and censtituted because 
that House thought that such tribunals 
would be exempt from the influcnce of 
large majorities—and, considering, that it 
was beneath the dignity of that House to 
interfere with disputes arising out of local 
politics, he could not avoid expressing his 
sincere hope that the House would make 
a stand against such applications, and 
would, by a large majority, reject the mo- 
tion for a select committee. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he thought that 
his hon. friend, the member for Hull, had 
not been fairly dealt by. When he saw 
right hon. gentlemen having recourse to 
gross exaggerations—to palpable misrepre- 
sentations — attributing what had never 
been said, and what never could have 
been believed to have been said, it was 
quite evident that it was the last resource 
of those who felt that there was more in 
the case than they were able, in any other 
way, toanswer. Every body who heard 
the right hon. gentleman—nay, the right 
hon. gentleman himself—well knew that 
the hon. member for Hull had never quoted 
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Peregrine Pickle, nor Roderick Random. 
Such trifling might amuse, but it could 
not satisfy ; and he was surprised that the 
right hon. gentleman, for the sake of so 
poor a joke, could lay aside the candour 
for which he had recently obtained credit. 
A volume of Smollett’s History was less. 
cumbersome than a volume of the Jour- 
nals; and Smollett was an historian in 
some credit. Therefore, unless the right 
hon. gentleman could establish, that Smol- 
lett had misquoted the Journals, the at- 
tempt at ridicule, because the same indi- 
vidual had written certain novels, recoiled 
upon itself. The right hon. gentleman 
might excite a laugh among his friends 
and adherents; but such a specimen of 
wit could only produce a smile rather of 
pity than satisfaction among those who 
were not connected with him in office or 
expectancy. Both the hon. members for 
Leicester had boasted of the respectability 
of their constituents; but surely it was 
unnecessary that they should vouch the 
fact; seeing that it would be taken for 
granted, that those who sent particular 
members to parliament would be declared 
by those members to be men of great 
judgment, and high virtue, both private 
and political. A right hon. gentleman had 
said, that the corporation of Leicester had 
done no more than the electors of West- 
minster, in paying the legal expenses of 
the election; but the charge of the hon. 
mover was, that the corporation had 
abused and misapplied the corporate funds, 
by employing them for the purposes of the 
election. If it had been merely stated, 
that individual gentlemen had subscribed 
their own money to forward a particular 
election, such a charge, so grossly absurd, 
could not be entertained for a moment. 
If this were decidedly stated, then there 
would be an end to the case. But he did 
not understand the fact to be so. And 
even if it appeared, on the first view, that 
. the subscriptions were of this nature, still, 
in his opinion, it ought to be clearly proved 
before they refused inquiry; because the 
business might be done in so covert a 
manner — corruption having arrived at 
such a pitch in this country, especially in 
corporations, —as to prevent discovery, 
unless it were narrowly investigated. The 
petitioners complained of the excessive 
number of voters that had been created. 
** But,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
“¢ the corporation had a right to make 
them; and if they had not, why did not 
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the petitioners proceed against them under 
the Grenville act?” What, however, was 
the real state of the case? The petitioners 
complained of the abuse of a legal power ; 
and that could not be the subject of a 
prosecution under the Grenville act. Here 
was alleged the positive abuse of a legal 
power ; and if that abuse had taken place, 
he contended, that the House was impe- 
riously called on to institute an investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances connected 
with the offence. What did the hon. 
member for Hull demand? He asked for 
a committee, in whose power it should be 
to call for whatever evidence they might 
deem necessary. Could any. thing be 
more fair—could any thing be more ne- 
cessary—where such a statei..cnt was made 
as that contained in the petition? He 
denied that this proceeding would cast any 
reflection on the sitting members. The 
petition contained no allegation against 
them. They might be perfectly uncon- 
scious of the practices complained of. The 
hon. baronet had said, that if any improper 
practices were going on, he must have 
heard of them. This, however, he must 
deny. On the contrary, the hon. baronet 
would be the last man in the world whom 
the parties complained of would make 
acquainted with any practices of this de- 
scription. The corporation were too much 
au fait at this business to let him know 
any thing about it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had spoken of the honorary or 
temporary electors for Nottingham, who 
went in such a hurry frou one place to 
the other to vote. But what answer was 
that to the statement of his hon. friend ? 
He complained that the same kind of thing 
had been done at Leicester as appeared to 
have been done at Nottingham; and he 
laid before the House a particular case, 
which had fallen into his hands, and which 
he wished to have investigated. It was 
no answer to say to him, that similar pro- 
ceedings had occurred elsewhere. He, 
therefore, contended, that his hon. friend 
had a right to call on the House to inter- 
fere in a case, with respect to which re- 
dress could not be obtained in a court of 
law. It was only in that House that the 
justice of the case could be satisfied ; and, 
therefore, he called upon them not to 
dismiss it with that levity, which the right 
hon. gentleman appeared, by his manner, 
to sanction. If this motion was rejected, 
the public would consider it as the de- 
claration of a denial of justice in every 
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case of this kind that might be brought 
before parliament. It would show, that 
the House was destitute of that constitu- 
tional jealousy which it ought to feel for 
the purity of its members; and that in- 
stead of opening wide its doors to repre- 
sentations of the kind, it was anxious to 
throw every difficulty in the way of inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald contended, that his 
right hon. friend was justified in his allu- 
sion to Peregrine Pickle and Roderick 
Random, by the fact, that in that portion 
of Smollett’s History which had been re- 
ferred to upon this occasion, the author 
had shown more of the novel writer and 
the political pamphleteer, than of the 
liberal and impartial narrator of events. 

Lord Milton said, the question was, 
whether the act of the Corporation in 
creating such a number of additional vo- 
ters, was or was not illegal. No one had 
said that, under ordinary circumstances, 
the Corporation of Leicester had not a 
right to make freemen. But the case be- 
came very different, when the proposition 
for creating additional voters was hawked 
all over the country. It appeared that 
2,000 letters had been issued to various 
individuals, and that eight hundred per- 
sons were in consequence placed in the 
situation of electors, This being the case, 
the hon. member for Hull surely had a 
right to bring the business forward, for the 
purpose of investigation. But the right 
hon. gentleman had, with a great deal of 
solemnity, called on the House to make 
a stand, and to support the Corporation. 
He hoped that the House would do no 
such thing; especially as a complaint 
which had been recently made against 
another corporation, for improper prac- 
tices in the course of: an election, had not 
been thus dismissed, but had been referred 
toa committee for consideration. With the 
labours of that committee they had not 
yet been made acquainted; but he ex- 
pected that they would be soon iaid on 
their table. The present was, in his opi- 
nion,, a gross abuse of legal rights, Fy the 
members of this Corporation. It was clear 
that vast numbers of persons having no 
connection with the town of Leicester had 
been created freemen ; and it was the duty 
of that House to inquire, whether they 
were so created for the purpose of influ- 
encing the election in a particular way. 


He contended, that the House had a| 


right to. interferc, io prevent, in future, 
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the recurrence of such a transaction. It 
was no answer to the petitioners to say, 
that a similar transaction had taken place 
at Nottingham. That, on the contrary, 
ought to operate as an additional reason 
for rooting out such a system altogether. 

Mr. Legh-Keck said, he was himself a 
freeman of Leicester, and he could safely 
aver, that a more respectable body of elec- 
tors could not be found in the kingdom. 
The funds of that Corporation were strictly 
applied to the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. There was not 
a corporate body in England, who watched 
over the charitable and other funds placed 
under their care, with more unremitting 
attention. As to the formation of addi- 
tional freemen, it could not have been 
done for the purpose of influencing the 
election. That would have been a need- 
less precaution ; because the resident free- 
men would, over and over again, have 
secured the return of the favourite can- 
didate, without any adventitious aid. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the motion. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that the pre- 
sent case bore no analogy to that of North- 
ampton, inasmuch as no misapplication 
of corporate funds was charged against 
the Corporation of Leicester. As to the 
remission of fees to the eight hundred 
freemen, it could not have been made 
with a view to influence the election, as 
the freedom was conferred on them in 
1822, and the election took place four 
years after. The absence of any illegality 
in the mode of taking the poll was proved 
by the fact, that counsel, who had been 
consulted on the policy of petitioning 
against the return, under the Grenville 
act, declared that there were not sufficient 
grounds to support such a charge. 

Lord Rancliffe said, that as the cor- 
poratica of Nottingham had been alluded 
to in the course of the discussion, he was 
bound to admit that the practice com- 
plained of had prevailed there to some 
extent. He, however, disapproved of it, 
and would as willingly support a motion 
for inquiry into the conduct of that cor- 
poration, as into that of Leicester. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney supported the 
motion. He said, that the matter loudly 
called for the intervention of the House. 
This infamous system of overpowering the 
bona fide voters, by creation of honorary 
freemen, had been begun by the corpora- 
tion of Nottingham ; who, he was inform- 
ed, had made twelve hundred utterly un- 
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connected with the place; and the ex- 
ample had been followed by that of 
Leicester, who were said to have made 
nearly two thousand: and he hoped equal 
justice would be done to both corpora- 
tions. 

Sir F. Burdett was about to read a 
passage from the petition, in order to 
prove the incorrectness of the statement 
made on the other side of the House; 
namely, that the petition did not allege 
that the Corporation money had been 
misapplied, when 

The Speaker informed him, that it was 
not competent to him to do so, he having 
already addressed the House. 

Lord Howick, therefore, read the pas- 
sage, which declared, that the Corporation 
had borrowed money to carry on the elec- 
tion, and that the lenders were to be in- 
demnified out of the Corporation funds. 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer was of opinion that 
the freemen in question had been made 
in contemplation of the election, and that 
their votes were improperly used in it. 
On that ground he should support the 
motion, 

The House divided :—For the motion 
68; Against it 92; Majority 24. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord Kennedy, T. K. 


Baring, F Lester, B. 
Baring, J. Lombe, FE. 
Bingham, J. Maberly, J. 


Barrett, S. B. 
Brownlow, C: 
Burdett, sir I. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Colborne, R. 
Clive, E. B. 


Maberly, col. 
Martin, John 
Marshall, John 
Monck, J. B. 
Milton, lord 
Morpeth, lord 
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Campbell, W. Ff. 
Cradock, col. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, sir R. 
Ebrington, lord 
Kasthope, J. 
Folkestone, lord 
Forbes, sir C. 
Forbes, J. 
Fazakerly, J. N. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, sir J. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Guest, J. J. 
Iieneage, G. F. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Howard, H. 
Howick, lord 
Hume, J. 
Ingleby, sir W. 
Jermyn, lord 
VOL, XVI. 


Nugent, lord 

Ord, W. 

Pallmer, C. N. 
Pendarvis, E, W. 
Prothero, E. 
Powlett, hon. W. J. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Price, Robert 
Russell, lord W. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Robinson, George 
Rumbold, C. 
Sefton, Earl of 
Stanley, hon. E. G. 
Smith, W. 
Tomes, John 
Thompson, C. P. 
Tennyson, C. 
Waithman, ald. 
Warburton, H. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 16. 


Roman Catuotic Cxiatims.] The 
Marquis. of Londonderry rose to present 
two petitions from the counties of Lon- 
donderry and Monaghan, in favour of the 
Roman Catholic claims. He said, he 
should not detain their lordships at pre- 
sent, as he had before endeavoured humbly, 
but honestly, to state the conviction on 
his mind, that the great and important 
question of the Roman Catholic claims 
was intimately connected with the hap- 
piness, welfare, and he might add, the 
social order of Ircland. He thought it 
would be bad taste to press the question 
forward, not only from what he had al- 
ready said upon the subject, but more 
especially because an enlightened states- 
man had thought it most wise to withdraw 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
He was not in his place when that incom- 
parable speech was delivered; in every 
part of which he most cordially and sin- 
cerely concurred. He thought he had 
acted most wisely in not pressing forward 
a discussion, which could only excite 
irritation. The question would, of neces- 
sity be resumed; and he must hope that 
the Roman Catholics would bear their 
present disappointment with patience and 
resignation ; and if he could conceive that 
they would have recourse to force or re- 
bellion in order to obtain from parliament 
their claims, and not to persuasion or ar- 
gument, he hoped, as an honest Irish 
soldier, he should be in the van-guard of 
those who opposed such proceedings. 
He had hoped that those noble lords who 
did not jom with him and his friends in 
their opinions upon the question, would 
come forward with some measure calcu- 
lated to reconcile the country to the dis- 
appointment, and to allay the feelings of 
irritation which now prevailed. That was 
his wish; and when he found that no 
measure was coming forward, he felt 
deeply grieved. Nevertheless, he would 
advise the Roman Catholics to hope that 
by patience and resignation they would 
arrive at the great object of their wishes ; 
and that the justice and magnanimity of 
British king and a British senate would 
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ultimately accord to them what they had 
prayed for session after session. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he had 
purposely refrained from making any ob- 
servations on the sentiments contained in 
the numerous petitions which he had pre- 
sented to their lordships against Roman 
Catholic emancipation; because he thought 
that a more desirable opportunity would 
be afforded him for such observations, 
when the noble marquis had redeemed the 
pledge he had given to the House, of 
bringing this great political question of 
the Catholic claims under the consideration 
of the House. Finding, however, that 
that intention had been abandoned, he 
could not, in justice to his own feelings, 
or to those persons who had signed the 
petitions which he had presented, allow 
the question to be withdrawn from the 
House, only to be brought forward on a 
more favourable opportunity, without 
stating his own views upon the subject. 
He must own, however, that he regretted 
that that motion had been abandoned ; 
because he was convinced, that the oftener 
the subject was discussed, the more it 
would be found that it was impossible to 
open the constitution to individuals pro- 
fessing the tenets of the Catholic church, 
without endangering the principles upon 
which that constitution was founded. If, 
however, such discussion would have been 
attended with the same bitterness of feel- 
ing which had characterized the debate 
upon the subject in another place—if any 
noble lord had been prompted to follow 
that example, and forgetting what was 
due to his own private and public charac- 
ter, should deal in bitter invectives against 
those who were united with him in po- 
litical power—he felt, if such should be 
the conduct that would be pursued, that 
it would leave, as it had done, in the 
breast of every friend of uncompromising 
principles, an impression which would 
never be effaced, and would tend, as it 
had tended, to unite that party more firmly 
than any thing that could be said. It was 
a matter of sincere regret to him, there- 
fore, that the noble marquis had thought 
proper to withdraw his motion; and on 
that occasion he should freely have stated 
the grounds upon which he objected to 
granting the claims of the Catholics. He 
now begged leave, therefore, to state the 
grounds upon which he thought that it 
was impossible to admit the Catholics to 
legislate for a Protestant country, without 
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endangering the Protestant principles of 
that country ; and he did so in order that 
he might hear those arguments which 
might be brought forward to combat his 
opinion, and which he sincerely assured 
their lordships he should take home. with 
him from that House and give them the 
attention they deserved. He wished most 
sincerely to come to a just conclusion 
upon this great question. In the first 
place he would draw their lordships’ at- 
tention to the grounds upon which the 
Papists, at the time of the Revolution, 
were, by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
effectually excluded from political power ; 
and he should then endeavour to show 
that the same grounds existed at present 
for the continuation of that exclusion, as 
a security against the intolerant principles 
of popery. He did not wish to draw their 
lordships attention to any of those melan- 
choly events which occurred before the 
period he alluded to. He would direct their 
lordships attention to the character of 
popery exemplified in the conduct of 
James 2nd and that of his advisers. He 
would draw their attention to the state of 
the continent at the same time; and they 
would see Louis 14th revoking the edict 
of Nantes, and banishing every Protestant 
from his dominions. Let noble lords look 
to the opinions of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of that period, as collected from 
authorized statements. He would read a 
passage written by the bishop of Meaux, 
indicating the spirit of persecution of the 
church of Rome against all those who 
were opposed to it. Let their lordships 
judge from his own words. He said, 
that “the church of Rome, is the most 
intolerant of all churches: it is our in- 
flexibility which renders us unconciliating 
and odious.” In another passage he says, 
“that the exercise of the power of the 
sword was not to be called in question.” 
He should avoid entering into a detail of 
the melancholy events that happened be- 
fore that period. Having endeavoured to 
show that the principles of popery were 
dangerous to a Protestant constitution at 
the time he had mentioned, he should 
now examine the declaration of those who 
stated, that the doctrines of popery were 
no longer composed of those intolerant 
and obnoxious principles: that no sale of 
indulgences were allowed, or the doctrine 
of purgatory believed. He would refer to 
a bull of pope Leo, as giving him a ground 
of coming to a more correct conclusion on 
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the subject. The bull in question, which 
was issued in 1825, and was published in 
all the newspapers, bore unqualified testi- 
mony to the statement, that the doctrines 
of popery had not changed in those two 
particulars. But perhaps some noble 
lords would maintain, that an essential 
alteration in the fundamental doctrines 
of popery had taken place. He begged 
leave to ask by what authority and at 
what period had such alteration been ef- 
fected ?—to what authority were those 
differences in the Catholic religion to be 
ascribed, and in what writings were they 
allowed? Their lordships were all aware, 
that the principles of the Catholic religion 
could not be altered without theconcurrence 
of a general council, and they must know 
also that there had been no general council 
held since that of Trent, in the sixteenth 
century. To that council their lordships 
must refer, if they wished to come toa 
just conclusion on the true and real doc- 
trines of the popish church. Were their 
lordships, then, to be told by individuals 
who had interested motives—for he con- 
tended, that they had interested motives, 
to conceal the real character of that re- 
ligion—that in their opinion the Roman 
church no longer held doctrines so ob- 
noxious and intolerant? How little such 
a statement was worth, would appear 
when put to the test of a writer of our own 
church, who wrote in answer to Dr. 
Doyle. He would now draw the attention 
of their lordships to the unconstitutional 
conduct of the Catholic priests in their 
interference at elections in Ireland. Avail- 
ing themselves of the ignoranee of the 
poor people, they did not exercise that 
sort of influence which was derived from 
wealth, as was done in this country ; but 
availed themselves of a power purely 
spiritual to excite the minds of the super- 
stitious people. Had not their lordships 
heard of their opposition to every measure 
proposed for the instruction of that coun- 
try ; for they well knew how short lived 
their power would be, if the people were 
left to their private judgment, and to the 
exercise of a better religion? He thought 
he needed not to add one word more as 
to the intolerance of the Roman Catholic 
religion. High minded and honourable 


men, he admitted, there were professing 
that religion; but he would ask this sim- 
ple question—whether those individuals, 
if such was their character, could be safe- 
ly trusted with a power to legislate for a 
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Protestant country? But it was now 
said, that the Roman Catholic gentry did’ 
not give their assent to the intolerant 
doctrines of the Romish church. When 
the Roman Catholics said so, they were 
deceived—deceived by the influence of 
those treacherous principles, which always 
had been, and still were, the character- 
istics of the Roman Catholic religion. If 
those principles were not opposed, no 
adequate security would be had against 
the vigorous and domineering spirit of 
popery. If these were not the principles 
which the Roman Catholics now entertain, 
let them, then, open their eyes to that re- 
ligion ; or let them state candidly that it 
is not the Throne, it is not the laws, it is 
not the parliainent, but it is the church of 
Rome, which bars the entrance to the 
British parliament. It was said that Ire- 
land could not remain as she was, and he 
assented to that observation. But it was 
also stated, that conceding the Catholic 
claims would make that country tranquil. 
He no more believed that conceding those 
claims would have that effect, than that 
the breath of man could calm the ocean. 
He had not abilities or talents sufficient to 
enable him to propose any measure for the 
improvement of Ireland; but there was a 
measure which would tend to render that 
country happy; namely, the effort now 
made to rescue the people from the degra- 
ded state of religion in which they stood, 
and an endeavour to unite them in bonds 
stronger than any other—the bonds of 
religion, which would make Ireland both 
happy and tranquil. Ali that he wished 
was, that when this great question should 
be again brought forward, every endeavour 
would be made to transmit to posterity 
that constitution which had made this 
country the envy of surrounding nations, 
and not to fritter away the principles upon 
which that constitution was founded, or 
abandon that system of government which 
rendered us the most exalted upon earth. 
The noble lord then presented a petition 
from Northampton, against granting any 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and adverted to a petition from the 
same place, presented by earl Spencer, 
and stated that the one he now presented 
was very numerously signed. 

Earl Spencer did not rise to enter into 
a discussion with the noble lord who had 
just sat down, on all the various topics 
upon which he had touched. The noble 
lord had finished his speech by presenting 
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_ a petition from the town of Northampton. 
He also had presented a petition from the 
same town, signed by six hundred persons. 
He knew very well that two petitions might 
be signed in the same place ; and he would 
not make a comparison of the judgment 
or pretensions of the petitioners. He was 
aware that in that town, as throughout 
the whole country, the opinions of the 
pecple were much divided. The petition 
he presented was sent to him by post, and 
he knew some of the names to be very 
respectable. He made the observation, 
at the time of presenting it, that twenty 
years ago, it would have been extremely 
difficult to find six hundred persons, who 
would have put a petition into his hands 
in favour of the Catholics. He really be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the assertions of 
the noble lord to the contrary, that the 
country, though it was still divided, was 
beginning to open its eyes upon this ques- 
tion. He gave that noble lord, and other 
noble lords full credit for their opinions 
being grounded on the notion, that they 
were doing their duty to the constitution 
of the country ; and with respect to him- 
self and his friends, he must be allowed to 
say, that they were as good and as steady 
friends to the constitution, in church and 
state, as any of those noble lords who were 
opposed to granting the claims of the 
Catholics. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, he had 
several petitions to present to their lord- 
ships, coming from different quarters, and 
containing different opinions. He had 
divided these petitions into three classes. 
The first class contained petitions from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; they consisted 
of five, and deserved attention on account 
of the respectability of the petitioners. 
The first petition came from the Roman 
Catholic bishop and clergy of the united 
dioceses of Waterford and Lismore. The 
others were from Tuam and other places 
in Ireland, These petitions were signed 
by immense numbers of Roman Catholics, 
and they all united in praying most ear- 
nestly for the repeal of those penal statutes 
which still remained laws, which were, as 
it appeared to him, the misfortune and 
disgrace, and would be the ruin of this 
empire at no distant period, if the wrongs 
of millions remained much longer unre- 
dressed. The second class of petitions 
came from clergymen of the Church of 
England. These petitions were signed by 
many yery learned and excellent mep, who 
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prayed that no further concessions may 
be made to the Roman Catholics. It was 
with much concern that he was obl zed 
to differ widely in opinion from persons of 
that denomination ; and it gave him much 
pain to find that such men could have 
brought themselves sincerely to believe, 
that the security of any Christian Church 
could be endangered by acting on Christian 
principles; or that the safety of any civil 
state could be hazarded, by uniting the 
hearts and minds of all the subjects of 
every denomination in the state, by giving 
them equal rights, instead of alienating a 
very large portion of those subjects, by an 
unprovoked, and, as it appeared to him, 
unjust and cruel persecution. He felt 
perfect satisfaction in presenting a petition 
from the archdeacons of Norwich and 
Sudbury, and other clergymen of the 
Church of England. This petition was 
also signed by many learned and excellent 
persons who had a regard for the constitu- 
tion; but they thought, and he perfectly 
agreed with them in opinion, that the con- 
stitution could never be more effectually 
secured than by promoting peace and 
good-will among all classes of the king’s 
subjects. They, therefore, prayed for the 
removal of those severe laws that affected 
the Roman Catholics. These sentiments 
were much more in unison with the im- 
provement of the times in which we lived, 
and with a just notion of civil and religious 
liberty, and the mild and tolerant spirit of 
Christianity. The petition was drawn up 
with so much moderation and temper, that 
he wished it to be read at length. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he must ob- 
ject to the petition, which was stated to 
come from the bishop of Waterford. In 
the discharge of his duty, he could not 
receive any petition coming from the bishop 
of Waterford, unless it was the Protestant 
bishop. 

Lord Clifden stated, that his majesty, 
when he was in Ireland, had received all 
the Irish bishops in full robes. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that made 
no difference. He had a positive duty to 
perform, and he must object to any petition 
being received coming from the Catholic 
bishop of Waterford. 

Lord Clifden stated, that there had 
been an especial presentation of Catholic 
bishops to his majesty while in Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown felt persuaded, 
that the noble and learned lord on the 
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ceive the petitions of persons who, from 
the station they filled, were highly respect- 
able, provided they were properly worded. 
He understood the objection of the noble 
and learned lord to be only to the assertion 
of a supremacy which did not, and ought 
not to exist. There could be 110 doubt 
that those persons were entitled to the de- 
signation of Catholic bishops in Ireland. 
He was sure that if this petition was with- 
drawn, and signed with the name of the 
individual as Catholic bishop in Ireland, 
the noble and learned lord would not ob- 
ject to its being received. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he never 
would oppose the reception of petitions 
written in a style which the House could 
recognise. There could be no doubt that 
the parties in question were bishops, nor 
did he doubt their respectability. But 
what he could not allow was, that the 
person from whom this petition came, 
should be recognised a Catholic bishop of 
Waterford. He might be designated as 
Catholic bishop in Ireland, but not as 
Catholic bishop of Waterford, for the law 
knew nothing of such a designation. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, there was 
no difficulty on his part to withdraw his 
petition. —-The petition was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he could not 
help lamenting that his noble friend (the 
earl of Winchilsea) should, on his first 
political appearance, have shown so much 
zeal and energy in what he could not but 
consider a bad cause. He called it a bad 
cause, because he was perfectly convinced, 
that if his noble friend, and those who 
thought with him, continued to oppose 
successfully the just claims of the Catho- 
lics, they would succeed in convulsing this 
great empire to its centre. He could not 
but regret the strong language which had 
been used with respect to a man of tran- 
scendant genius, who had long advocated 
this great cause with distinguished ability, 
and who, he trusted, would continue to 
advocate it until it should be finally suc- 
cessful. But he would not refer to living 
authorities ; it should be recollected, that 
Fox, Pitt, Burke. and Grattan, who had 
never agreed upon any other question, con- 
curred in supporting the measure which 
his noble friend opposite so warmly depre- 
cated. The ill-omened rejection of this 
measure was undoubtedly calculated to 
induce the people of Ireland to consider 
the country to which she was united, rather 
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in the light of an enemy than a friend. 
He trusted that this consummation would 
not take place; he trusted that better 
feelings—feelings more in unison with the 
Christian charity so eloquently recom- 
mended that night by the venerable prelate 
—-would prevail in that country. He did 
not absolutely despair; though he confessed 
he was not very sanguine in his expecta- 
tions of hearing his noble friend opposite 
argue, at some future period, for the ex- 
pediency of Catholic emancipation, with 
as much zeal as he now opposed it. As 
to the number of petitions against the mca- 
sure from the county of Kent, he was not 
at all surprised that so many had been 
presented ; for nothing could be easier 
than the way in which they were got up. 
It was as easy as lying. A paper was 
drawn up, containing the usual common- 
place expressions, about Church, State, 
and Constitution, with a few allusions, 
perhaps, to the Pope, the Pretender, 
Bloody Mary, and Guy Fawkes, and this 
document was carried about by the clergy- 
man of the parish, who prevailed upon 
every body who could write to sign it. In 
one instance, the clergyman of a parish, 
charged with a petition of this description, 
happened to take it, in the first instance, 
to an honest tenant of his, who occupied 
four or five hundred acres of land. The 
farmer said it might be all very right ; but 
he never signed any thing he did not 
understand. ‘“ Not sign it !” exclaimed 
the clergyman, “why surely you won't 
suffer the bloody Papists to get power into 
their hands, and burn Protestants at the 
stake again?” The farmer persisted in 
his refusal ; and was equally impracticable, 
when the clergyman wished him to get his 
wife and children to sign it. The clergy- 
man was at last obliged to go into some 
neighbouring brick-yards, and get the 
petition signed by as many labourers as 
could write. It was absolutely absurd to 
attach any importance to petitions got up 
in this manner. It had been inquired of 
those who had succeeded in putting an 
extinguisher on this question, what they 
meant to do for Ireland? His noble friend 
opposite answered, that they meant to 
convert the Catholics to the Protestant 
religion. If such a scheme were practi- 
cable to any extent, no man could be 
more desirous than he was, to see it ac- 
complished ; for he had a bad opinion of 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, 
though he did not think that the Catholics 
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ought to be excluded from an equal parti- 
cipation in civil privileges, on account of 
erroneous religious opinions. But to sup- 
pose that five or six millions of Catholics 
were likely to be converted to Protestants 
was really a most extravagant notion. And, 
if there were really a prospect of effecting 
their conversion, then he should contend, 
that this was an additional argument for 
granting Catholic emancipation; for no 
one could pretend to say, that a persecuted 
sect was more likely to embrace Protestant- 
ism, than one which was admitted to the 
common benefits of the Constituticn. The 
noble lord adverted to the language of the 
Resolutions recently adopted by the Ca- 
tholics at Dublin, which was characterized 
by great moderation and discretion. They 
expressed a feeling of regret at the vote 
which rejected the just claims of seven 
millions of his majesty’s subjects: they 
recommended peace and forbearance, con- 
fidence in God, and in the justice of their 
cause: they recommended their Catholic 
brethren not to give way to despair, but to 
await the course of events. The influence 
of the Catholic clergy in the late elections 
had been complained of; but there had 
been no proof of any unconstitutional in- 
terference on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. ‘They had, undoubtedly, a 
powerful moral influence over their flocks ; 
they ielt their increased moral strength ; 
they knew the justice of their cause ; they 
saw how they were supported in this 
country, by numbers, by intellect, and by 
every thing that could make a cause re- 
spectable. The ultimate success of that 
cause was as certain as cause and effect— 
as sure as that summer followed spring. 
Sooner or later Catholic emancipation 
must be granted; and the only question 
was, whether parliament would grant it as 
a boon, or be compelled to concede it 
under the pressure of national calamity. 
The Duke of Buckingham said, he held 
in his hand several petitions praying for 
Catholic Emancipation. The first was 
from the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
the county of Roscommon, He did not 
mean, in introducing this petition, to fol- 
low the example of the noble lord (Win- 
chilsea) by discussing the whole question 
of the Catholic claims. There were many 
reasons why a collateral debate of this kind 
was not one in which the great question of 
Catholic Emancipation could be convenient- 
ly discussed. It was utterly impossible, in 
a debate like this, to settle this ereat—he 
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was sorry to be obliged to call it—this 
terrific question. He perfectly agreed 
with his noble friend (the marquis of 
Lansdown) as to the propriety of post- 
poning the motion of which he had given | 
notice; for that notice could not have 
been brought forward with any advantage 
under the circumstances which had re- 
cently occurred. He should not enter 
into any part of the discussion, except to 
notice an observation which had fallen 
from the noble lord who opened it, and 
who had brought it forward asa charge 
against the Roman Catholic clergy, that 
they exercised a purely spiritual influence 
over their flocks. If the exercise of a 
purely spiritual influence over their flocks 
was a crime, he wished to God, that the 
same complaint could be made of our 
own clergy! He should be happy to be- 
lieve that no influence was ever used by 
the Protestant clergy in questions of a 
political nature; but that their influence 
over their flocks was purely spiritual. He 
trusted that the earliest opportunity would 
be taken of affording their lordships the 
means of coming to a decision on the 
great question of Catholic Emancipation, 
He said this, not because he wished for a 
debate on this question; but because, in 
his opinion, nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than that the people of Ireland 
should believe that their friends despaired 
of the cause, and that parliament had 
shut its ears against their claims. He could 
not, at the present moment, look forward 
with hope to the success of the question, 
after what had occurred in the other 
house of parliament; but the time was 
near at hand, when this question must be 
carried, and it would depend upon their 
lordships to decide in what spirit it should 
be carried. The arts of man might, fora 
time, raise barriers against it; attempts 
might be made to check the progress of 
reason through the land; but the current 
of knowledge and intelligence could not 
be arrested by the work of human hands. 
The tide of human reason could not be 
kept back; but it depended upon man 
whether the current should take such a 
course as to fertilize the land, or spread 
ruin and desolation around. Many re- 
joiced at the decision of the other house 
of parliament; but he believed that few 
persons of sound statesman-like opinions 
participated in their triumph. The deci- 
sion was a subject of triumph to those 
who did not wish Ireland to look to the 
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imperial parliament for protection and 
support. The triumph was felt by those 
who wished Ireland to believe that the 
parliament of England was deaf to their 
claims, and that they could look only to 
the ravings of seditious demagogues for 
the redress of their grievances. By re- 
jecting the claims of the Catholics, par- 
liament was delivering Ireland into the 
hands of those demagogues. A question 
involving the liberties of seven millions of 
people could not be put by, according to 
their wishes or caprice. It was utterly 
impossible that the present state of things 
could last. In the name of God, then, as 
the danger was thus imminent, as it pressed 
so immediately upon them, why not settle 
this question in the only way in which it 
could be settled, by embracing the offers 
of Ireland, and admitting her to a partici- 
pation in the benefits of the constitution ? 
{reland offered us every thing we could 
require; she offered us allegiance, she 
offered us affection, she offered us attach- 
ment. If we rejected her offers, there 
were many on the alert to tell her, that 
our professions were false and hollow, and 
that they were the only friends, by whose 
efforts she would be saved. By a season- 
able concession to the just claims of Ire- 
land, we might save her from those who 
were luring her to destruction—we might 
restore the tranquillity of the country, 
and secure the allegiance and attachment 
of seven millions of people. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he could 
not forbear noticing an expression of the 
noble duke who had just sat down, which 
seemed to call for some animadversion 
from the representatives of the Protestant 
Church. The noble duke had stated, that 
the noble earl who presented the petition 
from the county of Kent, had imputed to 
the Roman Catholic priests as a crime, 
the exercise of their spiritual functions. 
The noble duke had entirely mistaken the 
meaning of the noble earl. The noble 
earl had not imputed to the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests the exercise of their spiritual 
functions as a crime; but he had argued, 
that the tremendous influence of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood was a very powerful rea- 
son why the legislature should not intrust 
power to so many millions who were sub- 
jected to it. The noble earl did not say 
that they were not at liberty to use the 
legitimate influence which would follow 
the faithful discharge of their high and 
sacred functions; but he argued against 
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the abuse of their sacred trust, and the 
misapplication of their influence to political 
purposes. He had no hesitation in ex- 
pressing his belief, that, in the late elec- 
tions, the Roman Catholic priesthood had 
taken down polished weapons from the 
armoury of heaven, and employed them in 
carnal warfare. Such conduct had never, 
he believed, been imputed to the Protest- 
ant clergy, except in a single instance, 
where a Protestant clergyman had invited 
his congregation from the pulpit to sign a 
petition; and this single instance of mis- 
conduct had met with a merited rebuke 
from that House. The influence of the 
priesthood in Ireland was a very powerful 
reason why the Catholics ought not to be 
intrusted with political power. Ireland 
was the most unenlightened country in 
Europe ; and political power in the hands 
of a body of artful and designing men— 
though he did not mean to include the 
whole Catholic priesthood in that descrip- 
tion—might be employed to the worst of 
purposes. This brought to his recollec- 
tion a remark of the noble earl who pre« 
ceded the noble duke—a remark which 
called equally for animadversion. That 
noble earl had thought fit to speak in dis- 
couraging, if not contemptuous, terms of 
the efforts to diffuse the light of the gos- 
pel among the unenlightened population 
of Ireland. He thought he saw the finger 
of God in the recent conversion of so many 
of the Catholics of Ireland; and woe be 
to those who should presume to lift up 
their hands and voices in vain and impo- 
tent attempts to stem the flood of light 
that was bursting over the country! If 
these efforts were continued in a spirit of 
gentleness, wisdom, and zeal, they would 
bring down the blessing of the Almighty ; 
and the good work would go on to its 
consummation. He could not sit with 
patience, and hear a member of the Pro- 
testant Church speak contemptuously of 
these efforts. Day by day, the tide of re- 
formation seemed to be rolling on--gra- 
dually, indeed, as was to be at first ex- 
pected—with sure and certain progress. 
He could not avoid expressing his indig- 
nation, or rather his pity, at the language 
which had been used in the other house 
of parliament. He could not but lift up 
the voice of expostulation, if not of repro- 
bation, at those who designated the at- 
tempt to convert the Catholics of Ireland 
asa crusade. A crusade, indeed, in its 
true sense, was not in itself reprehensible ; 
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its object was to plant the Standard of the 
Cross in regions of darkness. But the 
term had been applied in a disparaging 
and reproachful sense. Was it a crusade 
which Luther undertook? Were those 
who embarked with him in that glorious 
enterprise crusaders, in the sense in which 
it was meant to stigmatize the humane 
and charitable attempts which were now 
making by a man not less distinguished 
by his piety than conspicuous for his rank ? 
He begged their lordships’ pardon for 
having thus trespassed upon their atten- 
tion, but the observations which had been 
made that night seemed to him to call for 
some animadversion. 

The Earl of Darnley said, the leatned 
prelate had noticed an observation of his, 
for the purpose of misrepresenting it. He 
put it to the. House, whether he had said 
any thing of which a good Protestant 
need be ashamed. He had stated, that 
he should be extremely glad to see the 
whole population of Ireland converted to 
the Protestant faith, but he was not so 
sanguine as some others were on this 
subject; and he maintained, that if there 
were a prospect of their conversion, it 
would furnish an additional argument for 
Catholic Emancipation, inasmuch as a 
persecuted sect was less likely to be con- 
verted, than one admitted to equal civil 
rights and privileges. 

The Bishop of Chester maintained that 
the noble earl had treated the attempt to 
convert the Catholics of Ireland as a visi- 
onary scheme. 

Viscount Clifden was of opinion, that 
the Protestant religion had never had fair 
play in Ireland. He had no doubt that 
if there had been no penal laws, the whole 
population would have been Protestants 
before now. The gentry, to prevent the 
loss of their property, had been compelled 
to abjure the Catholic faith ; but the peo- 
ple at large were, by the cruelty of those 
laws, bound to the Catholic priesthood. 

The Earl of Roden presented petitions 
against any further concessions to the 
toman Catholics, from 22,000 Protestants 
of the county of Londonderry, and the 
county of Tyrone. The noble lord said: 


-——When I consider the importance of the 
subject on which these petitions are ad- 
dressed to your lordships, I feel myself 
compelled to declare, in a few words, my 
opinion on the present condition of that 
country from which they procecd; but 
first, I must express my regret, that on this 
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great and important subject, the members 
of his majesty’s government are still divided 
in opinion ;_ that they do not yet consider 
it a subject fit to be decided by them ; but 
that they still reserve the decision of it as 
an apple of discord, to be thrown between 
the two parties in Ireland, who ground 
their own division upon the division that 
exists on this question among his majesty’s 
ministers. To this division in the cabinet 
we must also trace the present system of 
policy pursued by the Irish government— 
a system which its supporters term con- 
ciliatory, but which I consider weak and 
puerile—a policy, whose only result has 
been to draw down on it the disgust of the 
Irish Protestants, and the contempt of the 
Roman Catholics. But I firmly believe 
that the time is not far distant, that the 
day is close at hand, when this division 
among the members of the government 
must cease to exist—when the government 
must take an influential part in the deci- 
sion of the question—when the government, 
as one united body, must come forward and 
declare their determination to support the 
Protestant church and constitution in Ire- 
land, or to support the Popish ascendancy 
that now domineers over that country. It 
has been said, here and elsewhere, that 
the present condition of Ireland cannot 
continue; that things cannot remain as 
they are. With this opinion I entirely 
concur, as I think it impossible that Roman 
Catholics should be allowed to legislate for 
a Protestant church. For that 1 contend 
is the ultimate object of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland; and this opinion I pro- 
nounce, not only on the authority of his- 
tory, but on the acknowledgment of the 
toman Catholics themselves, who declare 
that they look on their admission into this 
and the other house of parliament, merely 
as a step to the intended overthrow of the 
Protestant establishment. The speeches 
and measures of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation, and the concurrence of the Ca- 
tholic gentry and the general population 
in those measures, will show, that the ob- 
ject of them all is one and the same ; 
namely, the subversion of the Protestant 
religion, Can then these things remain as 
they are? Shall we ever allow the Roman 
Catholics to prescribe laws for the Protest- 
ant church of Ireland? I have heard noble 
lords assert, that the treatment of Roman 
Catholics of Ireland is as bad as that suf- 
fered by the Greeks from the Turks—that 
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ther; and that they are subject to a system 
of tyranny on account of their religious 
opinions. Is it so? Yes; if there be 
religious persecution in Ireland, it is the 
persecution inflicted by the Catholics on 
the converts from Popery; if tyranny is 
exercised over men in Ireland, it is the 
tyranny employed by the Roman Catholic 
pries sts over their congregations, to prevent 
them from shaking off the slavish yoke of 
Popery, and becoming converts to that 
glorious Reformation whichis now working | 
its rapid way through every part of the | 
country. That great work has been cen- 
sured by persons in other places, and in 
high authority, as a mere chimera. I 
think differently, my lords. My sincere 
conviction is, that its success is the work 
of Heaven—the pure result of the preach- 
ing of the Word of God, and the operation 
of his Divine Spirit. It has been urged as 
an argument in favour of concession to the 
Roman Catholics, that the refusal of it 
will drive them into rebellion. I do not 
helieve that assertion; but even though I 
did believe that rebellion would be the | 
result of our refusal, still I would encounter 
the risk of rebellion, immense an evil as I 
consider it, than allow the Protestant 
constitution to be ruled by the legislations 
of men, who, by the very essence of their 


religion, hold a divided allegiance to a | 


Protestant establishment. My lords, I 
must declare, that I am not satisfied with 
the present system of Irish government, or 
rather of no-government, which, instead of 
allaying the evils of the country, increases 
them a hundred fold. For proof of this, 
look to your lordships’ own legislative 
measures. ‘Two years ago, your lordships 
passed a bill, which has since been called 
the Algerine act, which some of your lord- 
ships opposed, as infringing on popular 
liberties; but which I then supported, 
through a certainty, that it was calculated 
to attain the object for which it was de- 
signed—I mean the suppression of party 
associations in Ireland, which have so long 
been the bane of that country—but what 
has been the effect of that act? It put 
down the associations of Protestants, which 
had originally been formed for the protec- 
tion of the Jaws and the constitution. J 
do not complain that these Protestant as- 
sociations were put down. They were no 
longer wanted; they had degenerated into 
signs and badges of party: but what I 
complain of is this, that though the Pro- 
testant associations yielded to the law, yet 
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still, at this day, the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation is in existence, spreading its de- 
structive poison to the remotest extremi- 
ties of the land. I have heard it asserted, 
that the Irish government has made at- 
tempts to put down this Catholic Associa- 
tion. I say no attempt has been made to 
put it down; and, as a proof, it stands, 
| my lords, before parliament and govern- 
' ment at full work, unchecked in its opera- 
| tions, uninjured in its power. I may be 
| told, indeed, of a prosecution that has been 
| brought by ‘the Attorney-general for Ire- 
| land against Mr. Shiel, for a certain in- 
| flammatory speech delivered by him before 
the Association ; but when your lordships 
remember the violent opinions and lan- 
guage used elsewhere by that same At- 
torney-general, will you not agree with me, 
that it is a great hardship that Mr. Shiel 
should be prosecuted for his seditious 
speech, while the Attorney-general for 
Ireland is allowed to diffuse, with im- 
| punity, opinions productive of the greatest 
| mischief, in the present state of Ireland. 
That condition of the country, combined 
with the existence of the Roman Catholic 
Associasion, is an indelible stain upon the 
character of the government. 

The Bishop of Norwich, in explanation, 
justified his applying the word persecution 
to the conduct observed towards the Roman 
Catholics. He was taught in early life, 
by abler men than now lived, that every 
penalty, every restriction, every disadvan- 
| tage, every convenience imposed upon 
_ an individual on account of his religious 
| opinion, was persecution, That being the 
case, he thought that the noble earl need 
not complain, if he said the Irish were the 
most persecuted men on the face of the 
earth [hear]. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in allusion to 
what had fallen from a noble earl, with 
reference to a comparison between the state 
of the Irish Catholics, and that of the 
Greeks under the Turks, observed, that 
when the present state of the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland was referred 
to as an argument against conceding to 
them their claims, he did say that noble 
lords might as well apply that argument to 
the Greeks as to them; namely, that be- 
cause a long system of oppression had 
reduced them to a state of degradation, 
therefore they were not entitled to be re- 
lieved from that oppression. He was 
satisfied, that the Roman Catholics, 
j under the rule of Protestant ascendancy, 
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were not much better off than the Greeks 
under their Turkish rulers. The noble 


were taught, at this day, in Roman Ca- 
tholic seminaries, which were supported 


lords of the Protestant ascendancy were | by parliamentary grants, and diffused, by 
not only for disqualifying the Roman | the priests, among their several congre- 


Catholics from being heard in parliament, 
but all the British peers also; and now 
the noble earl was for disqualifying the 
House of Commons too; for he had told 
their lordships, that Mr. Shiel was under 
prosecution for having used certain ex- 
pressions, but that thelanguage ofarighthon. 
and learned gentleman, in another place (evi- 
dently alluding to the House of Commons), 
was infinitely more culpable. The Protestant 
ascendancy lords were at once parties, 
accusers, and judges; and every day 
brought forward charges against the Roman 
Catholics, while the voice of the latter 
could not be heard. Irritation had been 
imputed to the Roman Catholics ; but, if 
it existed on the part of the Catholics, 
their lordships had ocular demonstration, 
that great irritation existed on the part of 
the noble lords. The noble earl had even 
gone so far as to say, that sooner than 
see the Roman Catholics emancipated, he 
would encounter all the dangers of re- 
bellion. Now, he appealed to the House, 
if ever any language had proceeded from 
the Roman Catholics of a more dangerous 
tendency than that? If their lordships 
wished to save the country, they must not 
await the tardy progress of reformation, 
but at once take measures to put down, 
not only the Catholic Association, but the 
Protestant ascendancy party also. Their 
lordships must not leave this subject to 
their irritability, but take it under their own 
dispassionate judgment. If they did not 
do so, the time would soon come when 
they would repent it, but when repentance 
would be too late. 

Viscount Clifden said, that if he were 
to go into the question, he could show 
that great changes had taken place in the 
Roman Catholic religion. It had been 
said, that, if emancipation was granted, the 
Roman Catholics would not be satisfied. 
He was quite certain that they would be 
satisfied—they must be satisfied. 

Lord Mountcashel regretted that noble 
lords treated the question as a matter 
rather of policy than religion; and ex- 
pressed his conviction, that the spirit of 
the Roman Catholic religion remained 
unchanged to this day. In support of this 
opinion, he quoted passages from the de- 
crees of several Roman Catholic councils. 
The doctrines inculcated by these councils 





gations. The persecutions suffered by the 
Vaudois, in Piedmont, were a proof of the 
bigotry of the Roman Catholic religion. 
He was astonished how noble lords who 
had taken the oath of Supremacy, could 
support the claims of the Catholics. He 
considered himself justified in accusing 
them of a violation of that oath, as he felt 
that, if he acted in the same manner, he 
should be guilty of perjury. For these 
reasons, he should, at all times, oppose 
further concessions to the Catholics. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 16. 


Grant To THE DuKE anp Ducness 
or Crarence.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day for 
the House resolving itself into a commit- 
tee on the Duke and Duchess of Clarence’s 
Annuity bill. 

Mr. J. Martin said, he would avail him- 
self of the present opportunity to put a 
question to the right hon. gentleman, and 
which, he trusted, he would have no ob- 
jection to answer. The feelings of the 
country were more acutely alive to the 
grants to the royal family, than ministers 
seemed to be aware of. It might be in 
the recollection of the House, that, in the 
yéar 1825, a bill had been introduced, 
granting an additional allowance of 6000J. 
per annum to his royal highness, the 
duke of Cumberland. The pretence 
made by ministers for proposing such 
a grant, was the education of his royal 
highness’s son. The vote excited very 
strong feelings amongst every class of the 
population, and it even roused such a 
spirit of opposition within the walls of that 
House, as induced ministers to reconcile 
members to the grant, by inserting a clause 
in the bill, that it was highly expedient 
that the young prince should be educated 
in this country, and that the payment of 
the money should be made only during 
his residence in England; unless he was 
permitted by his majesty to reside abroad. 
His present object was, to ask the right 
hon. gentleman, whether the 6,000/. in 
question had been paid to his royal high- 
ness ; whether the young prince had been 
resident in this country; and, if he had 
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not, at what period, and upon what grounds, 
the privilege of his majesty’s licence to ab- 
sent himself had been granted? He wished 
also to know upon what grounds ministers 
had been induced to recommend such a 
measure to his majesty? If it appeared 
that his royal highness had pocketed the 
6,0007. a-year, and had never set foot in 
this country, the House had been most 
grossly deluded, and the country imposed 
upon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was extremely happy, in the prospect of 
having the vote of the hon. member; as he 
had given him to understand, that, ac- 
cording to the answer which he received 
to his question, he should be influenced 
in voting upon the grant to be brought 
forward that evening. The hon. member 
doubtless expected, that, in point of fact, 
his royal highness the duke of Cumberland 
had been in the receipt of the 6,000J. 
granted to him under certain conditions ; 
that he had pocketed the money, and that 
the conditions had not been fulfilled. 
Now, so far from this having been the 
case, he could assure the hon. member, 
that his royal highness had not received 
one single sixpence of the grant. 

Mr. J. Martin said, it was most singular 
that ministers should intrude such an ob- 
jectionable measure upon the public, if the 
sequel proved that even the royal duke 
did not conceive the grant necessary, and 
had consequently neglected to receive it. 

With respect to the fact, he could only 
say, that his royal highness’s allowance 
from the public had, previously to the 
grant in question, been 18,000/. a-year. 
He had found the sum charged as the 
allowance to his royal highness for the 
half year ending the 5th of Jan. 1825, 
to be 12,000/.; which he had supposed in- 
cluded a payment on account of the latter 
grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the charge had been made in the account, 
as his royal highness might have demanded 
it, and might have complied with the pre- 
scribed conditions; but his majesty had 
not thought fit that the young prince 
should be brought into this country, and 
consequently the money had not been 
paid. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the government 
accounts and statements were made up 
properly, such misconceptions could not 
take place; members would not be misled 
into such errors; and all such questions 
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and explanations would be avoided. With 
respect to the vote which ministers were 
about to propose, as he could not move 
that the subject should be taken into con- 
sideration that day six months, he would 
certainly oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. He was most anxious to do this, 
because he had lately presented petitions 
from the working classes, setting forth 
their great distress, and praying most ur- 
gently for relief, in order to save them 
from starving. Astatement had just been 
sent to him of the enormous sums taken 
from the people in support of the royal 
family. By this account it appeared, that 
the expenses of the royal family, exclusive 
of 1,057,0002. for the civil list, amounted 
to 250,000/. per annum, and that that sum 
would maintain thirty-four thousand fami- 
lies for a year; and further, that the 9,000J. 
proposed for the duke of Clarence, amount- 
ed to no less than the full yearly wages 
for one thousand two hundred persons, 
Now, when it was admitted on all hands, 
that the country was in so distressed a 
situation, could the House reconcile it to 
itself, with such petitions before them, to 
grant such asum out of the pockets of the 
people? No man, with the proper feel- 
ings of an Englishman, could, he thought, 
consent to receive such a sum under such 
circumstances. It was said, that compa- 
risons were odious, but, when we saw mil- 
lions in a state of starvation; when, in 
answer to their demand for bread, minis- 
ters gave them stones, or what came to 
the same thing, when they were denied re- 
lief—was it not too much to add to that 
denial a grant of 9,0002. to one of the 
royal family, who already received not less 
than 33,0002. a-year? The House would, 
he thought, lose the confidence and re- 
spect of the people, if they consented to 
such an expenditure in the present state 
of our finances; and protesting as he did 
against it as a waste of the public money, 
he should oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. 

Mr. Maberiy said, he was anxious to 
offer a few words on this subject, as an 
erroneous opinion had gone abroad, as to 
the part which he had taken in a former 
discussion. He entirely approved of the 
vote; and he thought that, in a country 
which adoped the monarchical principle, 
an adequate provision should be made for 
the illustrious individual who stood next 
in presumptive succession to the throne, 
The late heir presumptive, had got involved 
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in debts ; and he thought that a liberal 
provision should be made, in order to keep 
the present heir from the same necessity. 
The sum now proposed, was, he thought, 
not more than was necessary to keep the 
royal duke in that splendour which be- 
came his rank. He gave his hon. friend 
credit for a desire to introduce economy 
and retrenchment; but he thought it was 
not quite fair to urge the distress of par- 
ticular classes of the people, as an argu- 
ment against such a grant as the present. 
He was as anxious to relieve the existing 
distresses, and had gone as far, by his votes 
in that House, to relieve them by economy, 
as any other member, but he did not think 
he acted inconsistently, in supporting this 
motion. 

Mr. Tennyson regretted extremely that, 
upon every occasion when an increase of 
income became necessary for a branch of 
the royal family, these discussions should 
be provoked. It was inexpedient that the 
individuals of that family should thus be 
exposed in detail to the reflections cast 
upon them in the public journals, and in 
parliament, as persons who were incon- 
siderately and continually drawing upon 
the impoverished resources of the country. 
But, it was unjust as well as inexpcedient. 
The royal family were brought to this 
country under circumstances of peculiar 
interest to the liberties and happiness of 
the people, and were thrown upon its 
liberality for a fit provision. He thought, 
therefore, it was its duty, as well as its in- 
terest, to establish some fixed scale by 
which that provision might be regulated, 
so that each member of the family should 
be enabled duly to occupy the station he 
was called upon to fill, and not be left 
to the alternative of encountering all 
the calumnies which these applications 
generated,—or of remaining exposed to 
the continual taxes upon his benevolence 
which his station brought upon him, with 
insufficient means. 

Besides, when these questions were 
thus, from time to time, brought forward, 
members of parliament could scarcely 
avoid being unduly influenced by private 
or political bias. They ought only to con- 
sider the relative position of the prince in 
question in each case :—and thus in every 
instance, a general regulation would settle 
the matter. In that before the House, 
his (Mr. T.’s) vote would be governed by 
the principle on which the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had brought forward this 





proposition ; namely, a due regard to the 
position now occupied by the duke of 
Clarence. He regretted, with his hon. 
friend the member for Aberdeen, that this 
grant became necessary at a period of 
public distress; but it could not in any 
case be contended, that the trifling ad- 
dition to his royal highness’s income, 
proposed, could sensibly increase that dis- 
tress ; and in this instance, it could not be 
said, with any degree of propriety ; for the 
addition of 9,000. per annum would be 
paid out of an annual saving of 14,0002, 
created by the lamented death of the duke 
of York,—leaving a surplus of 5,0002. a 
year in favour of the country. To this 
might be added the further saving of the 
salary belonging to the master of the 
Ordnance, which, by the liberality of the 
duke of Wellington, had been given up 
on the union of the two offices, when 
his grace became commander in chief. 
Thus, there would be a total saving of 7 
or 8,0002. a year. 

But, what he wished to suggest was, 
the expediency and justice of settling these 
payments to the royal family by an act of 
parliament, which, by the nature of its 
provision, should, in this respect, from time 
to time, regulate the Civii List. Suitable 
incomes might thus be assigned to an heir 
apparent, an heir presumptive, or a junior 
branch, with proportionate increases if 
married, and in case of issue—so as to 
render the individuals of the family equally 
independent, at twenty-one years of age, 
of the Crown and the ministry, as of 
parliament. It might be the policy of the 
country to keep the royal family, toa cer- 
tain degree, dependent on parlrament for 
their provision; but it was ungenerous, 
and, to say the least of it, needless, to ex- 
ercise it in such minute detail. It was 
right and useful to assert and act upon 
this policy from time to time—at the 
beginning of a reign—by regulating the 
Civil List, and by other occasional means ; 
but it should not be allowed to inflict con- 
tinual mortification and injury on in- 
dividual members of the family, as it now 
did. They ought not to be left, as now, 
necessarily dependent on the will of an 
administration; and he should suppose 
that a liberal-minded administration would 
be gladly relieved from the painful task 
of constantly bringing forward these ques- 
tions. 

Besides, the government had not always 
acted properly in these cases, towards the 
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royal family, but had been influenced by 
private and political motives. When the 
late persecuted queen Caroline came to 
this country, the government had refused 
her an income, until the people were al- 
most ready to demand it with arms in thcir 
hands. He would, instance, also, his royal 
highness the duke of Sussex, who had re- 
ceived no allowance whatever until he was 
nearly thirty years of age, notoriously be- 
cause his political sentiments were un- 
palatable to the ministry of thatday. But 
the same government placed his royal 
highness in situations where, in the season 
of youth, he was likely to contract, and 
did in fact contract, considerable debt; 
which, when, long afterwards, an income 
was tardily assigned to him, was left to 
burthen him. But with that honourable 
feeling, which ever characterized his royal 
highness, he had set aside 9,000/. a year 
to discharge this debt. ‘That fund had for 
several years, so operated that within three 
or four years from the present time, the 
debt would be paid. But, up to the pre- 
sent period, this charge, and the provision 
he had to make for a lady of high rank, 
with whom in early life, he had contracted 
a marriage (which the Royal Marriage act 
precluded from recognition), as well as for 
the issue of that marriage, had reduced his 
income to about 6,000/. a year; while the 
marriages of the other princes had pro- 
cured them, from parliament, augmenta- 
tions of annual revenue. Yet, with these 
restricted means, and without any profes- 
sional income, which all the other princes 
had, his royal highness had aided and 
patronized those useful and benevolent in- 
stitutions, which tended to advance the 
happiness of mankind and the domestic 
interests of the country, ina manner quite 
unexampled here or elsewhere. 

There was an idea that the Royal Family 
derived some income from Hanover. What 
his majesty might receive he did not pre- 
tend to say. Perhaps nothing. But, with 
the exception of a small provision for the 
princesses upon their marriage, he could 
state positively, that the junior branches 
received no income or emolument whatever 
from that quarter. The grant now asked 
for on behalf of the duke of Clarence was 
a fair example of the inconvenience of the 
present practice. His royal highness was 
heir presumptive to the Throne, and much 
more clearly and practically so, than the 
duke of York was, untilthe last few years 
of his life, Yet the duke of Clarence was 
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held up to public animadversion on ac- 
count of the proposition now brought for- 
ward, although it seemed that his royal 
highness was not party to it, or even knew 
that it was to be made on his behalf,—and, 
although, if it be acceded to, he will not 
have a greater income than the duke of 
York was allowed thirty or forty years ago, 
when his position as heir presumptive was 
little more than nominal. His late royal 
highness had also a very large professional 
income, while the duke of Clarence had a 
very small one. He would now be exposed 
to considerable demands for the exercise 
of patronage and benevolence ; and it was, 
on public grounds, desirable that he should 
be enabled to maintain in those respects, 
the character which should belong to an 
illustrious individual so circumstanced. 
The nation was interested in maintaining 
the royal family in a manner to enable 
the individuals composing it, if they were 
so inclined, to engage and attract, by 
their beneficence, the just affection of the 
people; especially in the case of one oc- 
cupying the prominent position of the 
duke of Clarence. Upon these grounds, 
on a consideration, also,-that the value of 
money was materially diminished since the 
grant to the duke of York, and that upon 
the whole result there was a saving to the 
country, the hon. gentleman said, he felt 
that he could not, conscientiously or de- 
cently, vote against the grant now pro- 
posed for the duke of Clarence. 

Mr. Pendarvis, member for Cornwall, 
said, that, as he was not present on the 
last occasion when this subject was before 
the House, he would take the present 
opportunity of opposing the vote, as a 
most indecent, a most wasteful, and a most 
profligate expenditure of the public money. 
The House should recollect, that when 
the sums now paid to the several members 
of the royal family were voted, the state of 
our paper currency had rendered them 
much less in real, than they were in 
nominal, amount; but now that the cur- 
rency was restored to a proper standard, 
those sums were much beyond, in actual 
ralue, what would have been voted if the 
state of the currency had been the same 
as it was at this day. He thought, there- 
fore, that, if any alteration were made in 
the grants, it should be that of decrease 
rather than increase. He wished that 
royalty should be surrounded with proper 
splendor ; but, at a period when our manu- 
facturers were ina state of distress, and 
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our agriculturists fearful of becoming so 
too, he thought it would been more 
becoming not to have proposed this grant. 
He would not oppose the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair, but felt it his duty to give his 
opinion, which was also that of his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that an hon. mem- 
ber had expressed his belief, that his royal 
highness would secure to himself the respect 
and affection of the country from his mode 
of expending such grants. This senti- 
ment, however, involved a most enormous 
mistake. He not only thought it would 
have been more consistent with good taste 
not to have brought forward this motion, 
but he very much lamented that any such 
sentiment should ever have been uttefed. 
He lamented that any minister should 
endeavour to infuse into any branch of the 
royal family an opinion that he would not 
derive a much greater share of the respect 
and affection of the people of England, by 
refusing such a grant, than from any mode 
of expending it whatever. The virtue that 
secured respect to princes was a considera- 
tion for the distresses of the people. It 
was true that the 9,000. per annum, 
divided amongst the starving population 
would be nothing. If that were any argu- 
ment for taking such a sum out of their 
pockets, the broad principle would be 
established, that the more numerous were 
the miserable, the greater was the sum 
you could extort from them. He, how- 
ever, objected to the grant “pon theory, 
rather than upon practice. Were the sum 
ever so small, it was a cruel mockery to 
demand it of the country, when such a 
mass of its population were on the verge of 
starvation. He sincerely wished that his 
royal highness had somebody about him 
who dared to speak to him the language 
of common sense and of common honesty. 
He wished his royal highness possessed a 
faithful counsellor, who would prevail 
upon him to send a message to the House, 
expressive of gratitude for the generous 
intentions of the Commons, and of his 
resolution to refuse the grant. In the 
eyes of the whole nation, his royal highness 
would then stand upon more exalted 
ground, than if he were to receive ten 
times the sum in the best manner that 
parliament, or rather ministers, could give 
it. Neither the credit, the honour, nor 
the respect of the royal family, depended 
on what was vulgarly called its splendor. 
It would be magnanimity, it would be real 





and lasting glory in his royal highness to 
refuse what the ministers had not the 
virtue to withhold. 

Mr. Leycester acknowledged that the 
distress in the manufacturing districts was 
great; and if he thought the present 
grant would take one farthing more from 
the pockets of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, he would oppose it. But he feared 
no such result. From whence were the 
9,0002. to be taken? From the sinking 
fund. And was it not better that that 
sum should go to his royal highness, by 
whom a part of it would be spent in 
charity, and the remainder in the purchase 
of articles of British manufacture, than 
that it should be devoted to purposes from 
which the people would gain no advan- 
tage? He thought the grant could be 
justified ; first by the situation, and next 
by the conduct of the duke of Clarence. 
By his situation; because, though he was 
not what was, technically speaking, the heir 
apparent, yet he approached so near to 
the throne, that he could be considered in 
no other light. By his conduct he was 
intitled ; and this grant was, in reality, but 
a proper tribute of :espect from the people 
towards his royal highness, and an expres- 
sion of their approbation of his conduct. 
He spoke of the conduct of his royal high- 
ness; because he was not one of those 
who were of opinion, that the conduct of 
princes was not a matter to be brought 
into discussions of this nature. 

Mr. Monck thought, that if his hon. 
friend had proved any thing, he had 
proved too much; since, if the grant of 
9,0002, per annum would be a benefit to 
the people, the amount of that benefit 
would be proportionably increased by a 
grant of 90,0002. For himself, he thought 
the present grant stood without foundation 
and support. The present question was 
not, whether the country could pay this 
additional sum, but whether necessity 
required it to be granted ; and in this opi- 
nion he but adopted the sentiments of 
Mr. Plunkett, who, in the year 1818, 
before he was Attorney-general for Ireland, 
opposed a grant of a similar nature, and 
stated at the time, that his opposition was 
not founded upon any question as to the 
power of the country, but upon his con- 
viction that the grant was not necessary. 
He now called on that learned gentleman 
to preserve his consistency, and to oppose 
the present grant. He thought this grant 
unconstitutional, and should therefore 














oppose it ; but he also considered it to be 
both unprecedented and unnecessary, 
since, in his opinion, the grant to the duke 
of York in 1792, was not a precedent for 
this measure, as that grant was made, not 
merely on a treaty of marriage between 
the parties, but on a treaty of alliance 
between the two countries; and in that 
instance, too, the princess of Prussia 
brought a large sum of money as_ her 
marriage portion. 

Mr. Calcraft thought the grant was to 
be defended, both on the precedents of the 
duke of York and the princess Charlotte. 
In the latter instance, the House not only 
granted 60,000. per annum, which was 
certainly a very large sum, but they added 
another sum of 60,0002. as an outfit. That 
grant was made in consideration of her 
being the heiress apparent ; and now that 
the duke of Clarence was placed substan- 
tially in the same situation, he ought to 
have an increase of his income, in the 
same manner as other princes had had 
before him. If the people had a monar- 
chical government, they must expect these 
calls to support, in a proper degree of 
splendor, the branches of the monarchy. 
The present grant, too, was so small in its 
amount, that he thought that, instead of 
being extravagant, it was most moderate. 
He was of opinion, that when royal per- 
sonages thus changed their situations, 
they might not merely require an increase 
of their income, but an outfit ; and from 
some circumstances of the life of an illus- 
trious prince, it might be seen into what 
difficulties and embarrassments they fell, 
when they had to begin their expenses 
entirely upon their income, without assist- 
ance of some other sort. 

Sir W. Plunkett said, he should only 
think it necessary to trouble the House 
with a single sentence, in consequence of 
an observation which had fallen from an 
hon. member opposite, respecting an opi- 
nion of his, given in the year 1818. It 
was his intention to support this grant ; 
and in doing so, he did not think he was 
forfeiting his claims to consistency. In- 
deed, he should adopt the opinion which 
that hon. member had been pleased to 
attribute to him, and should claim the 
benefit of it in requiring that hon. member, 
as he avowed his concurrence with it, to 
manifest that concurrence in the plainest 
manner, by supporting the present yrant. 
He thought now, as he had thought in 
1818, that the question ought not to be 
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considered merely with respect to the 
power of the country, or if it was, then it 
would be decided at once ; but with regard 
to the necessity of the grant. Now, he 
was of opinion, that the necessity in the 
present case could not be disputed, and 
that the duke of Clarence ought to be 
placed on the same footing as other heirs 
presumptive had been. He believed, that 
the people would be ready to acknowledge 
this necessity ; and that each man would 
as willingly contribute his mite towards 
this grant as towards any other matter of 
public exigency. 

Sir 7. Acland said, that he too came 
under the animadversions from which the 
last speaker had vindicated himself. In 
1818, he had voted as that right hon. 
gentleman had done. He thought, how- 
ever, that there was a wide distinction be- 
tween the present and the former circum- 
stances of the royal duke. He was now 
next heir to the throne ; and no economy 
could be more false or illiberal than that 
which would go to circumscribe his in- 
come. 

Mr. Beaumont did not condemn the 
grant, so much as the breathless haste 
with which it had been submitted to par- 
liament, and the want of sympathy with 
the distresses of the people, which it gla- 
ringly betrayed. There was no wish on 
his side of the House to drive the people 
to despair and madness; but the best 
mode of doing so would be for parliament 
to convince them that it had no sympathy 
whatever with their distress. 

Mr. Alderman Wood contended, that 
the expense of this grant would, like the 
general expenses of the country, fall most 
heavily upon the lower classes. He was 
proceeding to detail his reasons for that 
opinion, when he was assailed by loud 
cries of “ question.” He made a short 
pause, and then turning round to one of 
the vociferators, said, ‘‘ Sir, you shall 
have the question whenever you like, but 
it must not be till I please. You shall 
not put me down. I will not be placed 
in the situation in which an honourable 
colleague of mine has been placed by the 
intolerant spirit of the landed faction. I 
have never interrupted the House, nor 
given intentional pain to any man in it; 
and I would ask, whether it is either fair, 
or just, or parliamentary, that I should be 
thus assailed in ihe performance of what I 
consider my duty?” The hon. alderman 
concluded by observing, that he should 
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certainly oppose the grant, because he was 
convinced that there was not a man, who 
either drank a glass of gin or paid fora 
pot. of porter, who would not have to 
contribute his;mite towards this increased 
allowance. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith denied that 
those who drank gin and beer in the man- 
ner described by his brother alderman, 
would feel the effects of this grant in any 
way whatsoever. He gave it his warmest 
support. 

Sir R. Heron observed, that the hon. 
member for Devonshire. had exhibited 
considerable warmth in denouncing what 
he was pleased to call false economy ;_ but 
that hon. baronet had never come forward 
with any definition of what he considered 
true economy. He recollected the man- 
ner in which the hon. baronet generally 
voted on all questions of retrenchment, 
and he would, therefore, be obliged if he 
would point out to the House the true 
economy for which he would allow it a 
vote. His hon. friend, the member for 
Wareham, had pointed to the grant made 
to the princess Charlotte and prince Leo- 
pold on their marriage, as a precedent 
which the House ought to follow on the 
present occasion. Now, it appeared to 
him at the time when that grant was made, 
that both the House and the country were 
in a very extravagant humour. The House 
had as yet exhibited no symptom of repent- 
ance; but the people, he believed, were in 
a different temper. Let the opinion of 
the people on that point be what it might, 
they considered the grant now proposed 
to be as unnecessary and as extravagant a 
grant as was ever submitted to parlia- 
ment; and under that consideration he 
should certainly vote against it. 

The House divided on the question, 
That the Speaker do now leave the chair : 
Ayes 99. Noes 15. Majority 84. The 
House then went into the committee. 
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attention of the House to the appointment 
of a Stipendiary Magistrate at the village 
of Kilmackthomas in the county of 
Waterford, under the provisions of the 
Constabulary act. He had been furnished 
with a petition with four hundred signa- 
tures upon this important subject, from 
the landed proprietors, freeholders, and 
magistracy of the county of Waterford, 
assembled at a meeting convened by the 
high sheriff. They had not resorted to 
parliament until they had in vain sought 
hearing and redress in that quarter upon 
which they had a most unquestionable 
claim to earnest attention. The facts were 
within a narrow compass, but the question 
was one of general importance ; it was not 
a Waterford or an Irish question only, 
but it touched the rights and interests of 
the whole empire, and the stability of the 
constitution itself. He therefore called 
upon the House to arrest, in the first in- 
stance, one of the most dangerous inno- 
vations-—one of the boldest attacks upon 
the pure administration of justice. In 
March, 1826, the late governor of Water- 
ford called upon the magistracy to take 
into consideration certain outrages at Kil- 
macthomas. Opinions were divided, and 
the magistrates separated into two parties, 
although both agreed that the disturbances 
arose out of the spirit generated by the 
eve of a general election. On the 3rd of 
April, the first intimation was given of the 
intention of the Irish government to ap- 
point a resident Stipendiary magistrate. 
A meeting was held, and it was there car- 
ried by a small majority, approving of such 
a step; but the dissenting magistrates 
signed a protest, declaring that it was un- 
necessary, on account of the peaceful cha- 
racter of the county, on which it was in- 
flicting a heavy burthen. Very soon after- 
wards a letter was received from the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulbourn) 
announcing that the appointment had been 
actually made. On the 12th of April a 
county meeting was held, and resolutions, 
strongly disapproving such a course, were 
agreed to; and a memorial, in which they 
were embodied, was presented to the lord 
lieutenant, by the high sheriff of Water- 
ford. An intimation was then given, that 
the subject should be taken into immediate 
consideration. Seven months having 
elapsed, and no answer being returned, 





the county naturally felt indignant at the 
disrespect with which it was treated ; and 
despairing of justice from so motley a body 
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as the government of Ireland, a public 
meeting, under the authority of the high 
sheriff, was held on the 14th of November, 
when the petition to parliament, with which 
he was intrusted, had been agreed to.— 
_Such were the brief facts, and the House 
would not fail to recollect, that the meeting 
of the 3rd of April, which took place at Dun- 
garvon, was on the eve of ageneral election, 
ina county which it was known was to 
be contested. At such a time, when it 
became the Irish government to close its 
ears to all party representations, it had 
thought fit, listening to the representa- 
tions of one party, and remaining deaf to 
the remonstrances of the other, to make 
the appointment of a Stipendiary magis- 
trate, as a mere mockery of and satire upon 
the administration of justice. The object 
seemed to be, to counterbalance the po- 
pular feeling at Kilmacthomas. Had 
robberies, murders, the burning of houses 
and villages, the midnight seizure of arms, 
been committed in that district? No: 
and the House would hear with surprise 
and indignation, that at the moment cho- 
sen by the Irish government, the county 
had been free from-every thing that could 
be fairly called disturbance. On the ap- 
proach of a general election, no doubt 
there was a certain degree of excitement ; 
some foolish old women, not certainly as 
wise and prudentas the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, had furnished children with 
a few faggots for bonfires, and drums, and 
the abomination of penny trumpets were 
in request among the younger inhabitants ; 
but only in two instances had the peace of 
the district been more seriously disturbed, 
than by these juvenile processioners. Even 
those two instances were deem" of too 
trifling a nature to need further inquiry ; 
and the calendar afforded irrefragable tes- 
timony of the general tranquillity of the 


county. No doubt the right hon. Secre- ' 


tary would contrast the state of the county 
of Waterford at such a time, with the 
calm and quiet of the archiepiscopal bo- 
rough of Armagh, which had the good 
fortune to have him for its representative. 
But such unanimity could not be expected 
in all parts of Ireland, and if the right 
hon. gentleman himself had never stood 
on the popular interest, the lord lieutenant, 
before he was exalted to the peerage, had 
had some experience of the violence of 
_ party feeling during a general election. 
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sident magistrates, for within four or five 
miles of Kilmacthomas there were many 
justices of the peace, ready at.all times to 
discharge the duties. imposed upon them 
by the commission. As matters now stood, 
the county was called upon to pay 800/. 
a-year for an individual to reside among 
them, whose interest it was, for the sake 
of keeping his place, to produce division 
and disturbance. The experiment tried 
at Kilmacthomas was dangerous and un- 
constitutional, and in opposition to the 
statutes of Edward 3rd, Richard 2nd, and 
Henry 5th and 6th, passed expressly to 
preserve the purity and independence of 
the magistracy. The 13th Richard 2nd 
provided, that justices of the peace should 
be chosen from men who were the most 
worthy, and of the best reputation, while 
the 18th Henry 6th declared, that no man 
should be a magistrate who was not pos- 
sessed of a certain qualification. The 
only qualification now required was, that 
of pleasing the right hon. Secretary 
and the Lord-lieutenant, and political ac- 
cordance was a strong ground of recom- 
mendation. Had there been no resident 
magistrate within fifty or sixty miles of 
Kilmacthomas, the case would have been 
quite different, and the appointment ex- 
cusable; and as it was, it would have 
had some warrant if there had been any 
disturbances seriously calling for the in- 
terposition of the police. The only out- 
rage at all deserving notice had occurred 
within the last fortnight, but that was not 
within thirty miles of Kilmacthomas. In 
order to put the House in possession of 
the necessary information upon this sub- 
ject, he would move for a copy “ Of the 
certificate of magistrates petitioning for, 
and of the memorial of the county of 
Waterford against, the appointment of a 
Stipendiary magistrate for the district of 
Kilmacthomas, in the county aforesaid.” 
Mr. Goulburn said, that after the man- 

ner in which the hon. member had ar- 
raigned the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment in the particular instance alluded to, 
and after the efforts, not only of the hon. 
gentleman’s argument, but of his humour— 
which latter he could assure the hon. mem- 
ber he took in perfect good part—after all 
this he felt himself called upon to advert 
more particularly to the circumstances of 
the case, with a view to explain to the 
House, and vindicate from the aspersions 








It could not be said, that such an appoint- | 
pent was necessary from the want of re- 
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which had been cast upon it, the course 


| which . Irish government had, in this 
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instance, thought it necessary to pursue. | 
He could not but say that the allegations | 
of the hon. member appeared to him some- | 
what extraordinary. He had heard of | 
governments being blamed for not adopting | 
the necessary measures to suppress outrage | 
when disturbances existed; and he had | 
also heard governments arraigned for mak- 
ing use of unconstitutional measures for 
their suppression; but he believed this 
was the first time that a government had 
been ever called to account for applying 
measures which were pointed out by act of 
parliament, to the suppression and pre- 
vention of acts of violence arising, or 
likely to arise, in a moment of public ex- 
citement. The fact was, that the appoint- 
ment of a Stipendiary magistrate had been 
recommended by the county magistrates 
assembled at quarter session. Was it 
improper that the lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land should take the recommendation 
into consideration? At the Waterford 
sessions, several of the magistrates deter- 
mined to apply for the appointment of a 
Stipendiary magistrate for the district of 
Kilmacthomas; and, with their request, 
the lord-lieutenant thought proper to 
comply. The hon. member had said, that 
this appointment was made in reference to 
the approaching election for the county of 
Waterford, and with a view to favour one 
of the candidates; but he was sure the 
hon. gentleman would not have made 
such a statement if he knew any thing of 
the feelings or the principles which di- 
rected the policy of the noble lord at the 
head of the Irish government. Had the 
hon. member for a moment considered the 
measures (to say nothing of the character) 
of that distinguished nobleman, he must 
have arrived at a very different conclusion ; 
and he now defied the hon. gentleman to 
bring forward the slightest proof of any 
one measure of the Irish government hav- 
ing been suggested by a wish to influence 
the election of one candidate or the other. 
Further, the hon. gentleman was the very 
last individual from whom he should have 
expected such a charge to emanate ; for, 
if there was any one individual who had 
been more attended to than another by 
the Irish government, it was himself. He 
called upon the hon. member to say, 
whether his communications and sugges- 
tions had not always met with attention | 
and respect from the noble lord at the | 
head of the Irish government [hear! from | 
Mr, V, Stuart.] He was sure, notwith- 
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standing the present attack of the hon. 
member, that the marquis Wellesley 
would still continue his feelings of regard 
and kindness towards him; uninfluenced by 
the course the hon. gentleman had on thisoc- 
casion thought proper to adopt. The ques- 
tion was,— Was the state of things in the 
county of Waterford misunderstood or 
misrepresented by the magistrates, when 
they applied to the Lord-lieutenant ? and 
if not, was not the appointment which 
they recommended necessary? It was 
unnecessary to detail the state of the 
county in 1825: for any person in the ha- 
bit of reading the public newspapers, 
must know, that during the entire of the 
year preceding the late election, the whole 
of the county was in a state, of which in- 
dividuals, who drew their ideas from the 
condition of this country, could happily 
have no conception. The animosity ex- 
isting between the parties in Waterford 
was of a most serious nature, and such as 
could not but be calculated, if unchecked, 
to injure the peace of the county. It was 
not confined, as the hon. gentleman would 
fain lead the House to imagine, to the 
blowing of penny trumpets, or the beating 
of two-penny drums: on the contrary, 
very serious alarm was excited. The hon. 
member might recollect, that in that part 
of the county in which his own property 
was situated, armed parties of twenty or 
thirty on each side assembled, and were 
only prevented from engaging in hostile 
contests by the prompt measures adopted 
for the preservation of the public tranquil- 
lity. In the same neighbourhood an in- 
stance had occurred, in which a magis- 
trate was obliged to order the police to at- 
tend him, in order to assist him to distrain 
a tenant for non-payment of rent. Such 
was the state of things, that a magistrate, 
in the ordinary discharge of his duty, re- 
quired the police of the county to be 
called out, to enable him to check the 
opposition he was likely to receive Would 
the House, after this, believe that nothing 
had occurred at Kilmacthomas beyond the 
ordinary expression of popular feeling, on 
the occasion of an election? The House 
would permit him to detail a portion of a 
Report received by the Irish government, 
before the appointment of a Stipendiary 
magistrate had been determined on. A 
mob of persons just returned from chairing 
Mr. Stuart, broke the windows of the post- 
office at Kilmacthomas, and committed 
various other acts of violence. Shots 
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were fired, and two weights, one a half | 
hundred, and the other of fourteen pounds, | 
were thrown violently into the _post- | 
master’s apartment. This occurred at | 
four or five o’clock in the evening, when 
it was yet broad day-light. ‘The postmas- 
ter was. compelled to send to the magis- 
trate, and the police were called in, by 
whom some of the parties to the riot were 
arrested. The mob having collected stones, 
and manifested an intention to use them, 
it became necessary to call out the horse 
police, and it was thought that the entire 
police of the county would be necessary 
to quell the riot. Such was the state of 
things in Waterford, when the magistrates 
thought proper to meet to consider what 
measures should be adopted. If any ad- 
ditional argument were necessary to prove 
how requisite it was to appoint a Stipen- 
diary magistrate, the proceedings of these 
very magistrates themselves furnished it. The 
first thing that happened when they assem- 
bled was, that the magistrates, being all of 
them in the interest of one or other of the 
candidates, could not consult together on 
the subject, to discuss which they had as- 
sembled, but immediately determined on 
sitting in separate rooms. This conduct 
would naturally lead the people to suppose, 
that parties so opposed in principle, as to be 
unable to sit in one room, could not be free 
from partiality. When it was seen that the 
friends ofthe hon.member couldnotassociate 
with the supporters of the noble lord, his op- 
ponent, the natural conclusion would be, 
that the parties could not act with impar- 
tiality, where the interest of their respec- 
tive friends were at stake. He did not 
mean to say that the magistrates would 
have so acted, but it was not unreasonable 
that the people should imagine that they 
were so deeply embarked in the interests of 
each candidate, that they could not act 
without an improper bias. At the meet- 
ing to which he referred, the subject of 
the appointment of a Stipendiary magis- 
trate was discussed, and eighteen had 
voted for the appointment of the magis- 
trate, and thirteen against it. What was 
the lord-lieutenant to do under those cir- 
cumstances? He had to form his own 
opinion as to the necessity of the applica- 
tion made by the magistrates. From 
what had reached the lord-lieutenant, 
previously, from persons entirely uncon- 
nected with the county, he had been led 
to fear that tranquillity was about to be 
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he did what any man responsible for the 
peace of the county must do; namely, 
agreed to the request made to him, and 
appointed a resident Stipendiary magis- 
trate.—The hon. member had argued, that 
this appointment was unconstitutional ; 
but his remarks upon that subject bore 
the character of an attack on the legisla- 
ture, rather than on the lord-leutenant 
The act of parliament gave the lord-lieu- 
tenant full power to nominate a Stipen- 
diary magistrate, when the magistrates 
assembled in quarter session required the 
appointment; so that, so far from the 
act being unconstitutional, it took place 
under the direct sanction of the law. It 
appeared to the lord-lieutenant, that im- 
mediately to put a stop to acts of violence 
was a material object; and, accordingly, a 
person was appointed. This individual 
was removed from another district, in 
which he had been previously employed, 
and placed at Kilmacthomas ona dimi- 
nished emolument, and with a great pro- 
bability of increased trouble. The hon. 
member appeared to intimate, that the 
high sheriff, and several of the magistrates, 
entertained no fears that the peace of the 
county would be broken at the then ap- 
proaching election. The hon. member 
was mistaken in his conclusion; for the 
sheriff was so apprehensive of scenes of 
violence and outrage, arising out of the 
political feelings and animosities of the 
respective parties, that he applied not 
only for the police of his own county, but 
also for that of the adjoining one, to en- 
able him to preserve the peace.—He 
thought the House would be of opinion 
that the decision of the lord-lieutenant 
was fully justified, the rather, as he was 
happy to say, that since the appointment 
of the magistrate, and from that period 
down to the end of the election, the Wa- 
terford contest had not been marked by 
those unfortunate circumstances which 
had occurred in other places. What 
would be his situation, if he was now 
standing there to defend the government 
of Ireland against the accusation of the 
hon. gentleman, for not appointing a Sti- 
pendiary magistrate, in consequence of 
the application of the county magistrates 2 
How would the lord-lieutenant have felt, 
if the hon. member could now address the 
House in this manner—-“‘ We knew what 
would occur, and we forewarned you of it ; 
we applied to you to appoint a Stipen- 
diary magistrate, in order to prevent the 
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scenes of violence which we were aware 
would ensue. You refused. You are 
responsible for the violence and deaths 
which have occurred.” What defence 
could he have made in that case? If the 
government had erred, it had erred on the 
side of caution; and it was satisfac ‘vry to 
know, that the measures adopted had had 
ihe effect of keeping the county of Water- 
ford free from those scenes of violence 
which were experienced elsewhere. The 
hon. member complained of the expense 
of 700/. a-year entailed by this appoint- 
ment on the county ; but the appointment 
was never intended to be otherwise than 
temporary. Subsequent to the election, it 
had only been continued, because the 
best-informed persons were of opinion, 
that though no outrages were then com- 
mitted, yet, as a matter of precaution, it 
would be right to keep the Stipendiary 
magistrate in the county during the winter, 


in order to prevent any possible breach of 


the public tranquillity. Again, as to the 
subject of expense: if the appointment 
had the effect of keeping the peace, the 
expense was a matter of minor conse- 


quence; tor even in a financial point of 


view, it would be much better that 
the county should pay 700/. a-year 
to the magistrates, than 1,000/. on pre- 
sentments, for the reparation of outrages 
and injuries. The question was, would 
the county be more willing to pay these 
items than the salary of a magistrate, 
who, in all probability, prevented the re- 
currence of acts of the description to 
which he had alluded? He thought it 
was scarcely necessary to go further into 
the discussion after what he had stated. 
His principle was, that it was better to 
prevent the commission of crimes than to 
provide for their punishment. It was 
much better to do so than to wait till the 
outrage occurred, and then expend time, 
money, and trouble, in bringing the per- 
petrators to justice. He was sure the 
House would concur with him in thinking, 
that the course which the lord-licutenant 
had adopted was one which it became a 
wise and prudent government to pursue. 

Mr. Carew complained of the imputa- 
tion cast upon the impartiality of the 
Waterford magistrates by the right hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had cast no such 
imputation, What he had said was, that 
the people might naturally conclude that 
the magistrates would not be impartial, 
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so deeply did they appear interested in 
tlie success of one candidate or the other. 

Mr. Carew thought it an awkward cir- 
cumstance, that the appointment should 
have taken place so near the time of elec- 
tion; as if it had been intended for the 
furtherance of an election purpose. 

Mr. H. Grattan considered the appoint- 
ment of stipendiary magistrates and police 
highly unconstitutional. They might be 
necessary ; but it was only because his 
majesty’s ministers did not keep Ireland in 
the state in which she ought to be kept. 
If Ireland were tranquil, there would be 
no necessity for such appointments ; but 
Ireland could never be tranquil under the 
present system. The expense of the po- 
lice in that country was very considerable ; 
and the individuals who composed it, 
might be almost considered as amenable to 
no law, for they were not punishable un- 
der the provisions of the Mutiny bill; in- 
deed, he understood that their only 
punishment was dismissal. It was neces- 
sary for gentlemen on this side of the 
water to look to the system in Ireland, 
lest the evil should approach their own 
shore. He held in his hand, the private 
and public instructions given to the con- 
stabulary police in Ireland; and it would 
be only necessary for him to read one or 
two of them, to put the House in pos- 
session of their extraordinary nature. 
[The hon. member here read one of the 
public and general, and one of the private 
orders given to the police. The public 
order stated, that the police were not to 
converse on the roads, lest they might be 
overheard, and the nature of their duty 
discovered ; that they must not divulge the 
countersign; that two patrols were to 
walk in advance of the party, lest any 
mistake should occur; and that, on the 
approach of any person, they were to de- 
mand the countersign. The private order 
stated, that the police should observe the 
habits of the people in the neighbourhood 
and the business and characters of persons 


| newly arriving in the neighbourhood ; that 


great circumspection and secresy should 
be observed ; that they should take notes 
of every thing that was done in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, if they proved themselves 
to be trustworthy, they should be declared 
fit for the service.] Such was the system 
of espionage carried on in Ireland—a 
system to which the people of England 
would never submit. It was part of the 
gid system of government in Ireland— 
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part of that system which left the Catholic 
without freedom, the Protestant without 
spirit, and Ireland, herself, without the 
benefit of a free constitution. He should 
give his cordial support to the motion of 
his hon. friend. 

Sir George Hill was surprised to hear 
the hon. member for Waterford, designate 
as unconstitutional, an act done by the 
lord-lieutenant, under the authority of an 
act of parliament. He wished to express 
his decided opinion, that, considering the 
then disturbed state of the county of 
Waterford, the lord-lieutenant would, if 
he had not acted as he had done, have 
been guilty of a monstrous dereliction of 
duty. 

Mr. Van Homrigh said, that, although 
the annual salary of the Stipendiary magis- 
trate was 700/., not more than 2507. of it 
was paid by the county; the remainder 
being paid by government. Before the 
Waterford election, it was well known 
throughout Ireland, that that county was 
in a state of great excitement ; and when 
the lord-lieutenant was called upon, by a 
petition signed by eighteen magistrates, to 
appoint a Stipendiary magistrate, he was 
justified in doing so. He believed that 
justice was never more fairly and impar- 
tially administered in Ireland than it had 
been since the appointment of the mar- 
quis Wellesley. But, it unfortunately 
happened, that the lord-lieutenant was un- 
popular with both parties in that country. 
When his excellency administered justice 
in such a way as was pleasing to one 
party, he was attacked in the Evening 
Mail, and when his conduct pleased the 
other party, he was attacked in the Morn- 
ing Register. 

Mr. V. Stuart, in reply, said, that in 
making this motion, he intended nothing 
offensive towards the lord-lieutenant or the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland; from 
both of whom he had received great kind- 
ness and courtesy, whenever he had had 
occasion to make any communications to 
them; but he thought that he should not 
have done his duty if he had not made 
this motion. He had heard nothing from 
the other side to induce him to alter his 
opinion that the appointment was uncon- 
stitutional and uncalled for. He was 
ready to admit, that a trifling disturbance 
had taken place at Kilmacthomas; and 
that, during the affray, a stone was thrown 
into his carriage ; but he did not think it 
a disturbance of such a nature as to re- 
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quire the appointment of a Stipendiary 
magistrate, with a salary of 700J. a year, 
whilst there were in the neighbourhood 
magistrates capable of suppressing it ; and 
he had, therefore, abstained from signing 
the memorial to the lord-lieutenant. 

The motion was agreed to. 





IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 19. 

Supriy or Water to rune MetrRo- 
pours.| Sir Francis Burdett gave notice, 
that, shortly after the Easter recess, it was 
his intention to bring forward a motion 
regarding the present state of the Water 
Companies of the Metropolis. 


Roman Carnoric Cratims.] Mr. 
Abercromby presented a petition from ihe 
Catholics of Abbeyside, in favour of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. The hon. member 
took that opportunity of expressing his re- 
gret at the resolution ‘which the House 
had lately come io on this subject. The 
news of that vote had created the greatest 
dismay in Ireland, and had altogether dis- 
heartened the friends to the tranquillity of 
that unhappy country ; because it pre- 
cluded them from any longer holding out 
the hope that the period would ever ar- 
rive when the British parliament would 
consent to do justice to the ill-treated 
population of Ireland. This unhappy 
event had occurred at a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate time; when Ireland was in a state 
of the greatest distress; when the little 
employment which her poor had ever had 
was considerably diminished; when the 
horrors of famine stared a large part of 
the population in the face; when the 
events of the late election had not only, 
as had been stated in that House, broken 
the connexion between landlord and te- 
nant in [reland, but had shaken the con- 
nexion between the two countries to the 
very centre. Atsuch a moment, to divest 
the friends of England of power, and to 
place that power in the hands of those 
who cherished no attachment to us, was 
most alarming. By their late decision, 
the English parliament had caused the 
question of the Union to be re-opened, 
and re-discussed, under circumstances of 
the most unfavourable nature. What the 
result might be it was impossible to fore- 
see. For himself, he owned, that he 
should rejoice if even the present session 
of parliament were to pass without the 
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state of Ireland being forced upon the con- | universally condemned by the board of 
sideration of parliament under circum-| 1824, This commission had been super- 
stances which, while they would be pain- , seded by that now subsisting, to which he 


ful to the minority, would be most dis- 
creditable to the majority in the late de- 
cision. 


EpvucaTIon oF THE Poor 1N IRE- 
LAND.] Mr. James Grattan entreated the 
attention of the House for a few moments, 
while he stated the substance of a Petition 
with which he had been intrusted, from 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
on the subject of Education in that country. 
The Petition set forth, that the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland had not the 
benefit of the annual grants made by par- 
liament, and that a system of proselytism 
was carried on by means of these grants. 
It was a delusion to vote money to Pro- 
testant societies for the education of the 
Catholic poor of Ireland, since it was not 
fairly applied to any such purpose. If the 
real object was the improvement of the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
lower orders in the sister kingdom, it would 
be far better not to place the sums devoted 
to such an undertaking in the hands of 
Protestant societies, but under the man- 
agement of a board, or under the super- 
intendence of the existing commissioners 
upon education, they being accountable 
to parliament for the expenditure. Such 
a course would give general satisfaction. 
He did not mean to contend that any sum, 
great or small, should be placed under the 
control of the Roman Catholics only, for 
the education of their poor, but societies 
which only promoted ill blood, jealousy, 
and animosity, ought to be got rid of as 
soon as possible. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the progress 
made in the work of education in the last 
twenty years. In 1806, a commission had 
been appointed to make inquiries on the 
subject of education, from which thirteen 
reports had proceeded. It was understood, 
that there was to be no religious interfer- 
ence, and the commissioners went through 
the charter schools, and many others of 
private foundation. The hon. gentleman 
complained that these commissioners had 
not bestowed any animadversions upon the 
mode in which the charter schools were con- 
dueted ; but, on the contrary, had recom- 
mended their continuance. The whole sum 
granted during the last ninety years was 
1,600,0004. ; and, for many years, 41,0007. 
had been annually voted for establishments 


| 





thought the thanks of the country were 
due. Their second report stated the 
number of schools existing, as not less 
than 11,000, by which 560,000 children 
were educated. He felt called upon to say 
a few words regarding the Kildare Insti- 
tution, which was the cause of many ani- 
mosities now prevailing in Ireland, and 
which had become so extensive as to 
threaten serious consequences. Last year 
it had spent in buildings alone 8,000/. 
of the money granted by parliament. He 
had said, in a former session, that it would 
be wiser to place the money in the hands 
of responsible commissionets; and the 
objection to this suggestion was, that it 
would interfere with private subscriptions. 
It was worth while, then, to inquire, to 
what those private subscriptions had 
amounted. Last year they were 180/.; 
and the salary of the collector swallowed 
up 170/. of the money. He thought he 
could show, that since the Union, not less 
than 120,000/. had been annually and 
unprofitably expended. Many did not 
scruple to avow, that the object of the 
principal institution was not to educate, 
but to Protestantize the people of Ireland, 
as far as it was possible to effect that pur- 
pose. If public money was granted, let 
it be granted fairly ; and it was but due 
to the people of Great Britain to take care 
that it was not misappropriated. The hon. 
member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring up the petition. 

Mr. Hume said, that the petition was 
of the highest importance, recollecting 
the repeated discussions, during the last 
ten years, upon education in Ireland. 
After the House had so liberally granted 
money for the education of the poor of 
that country, it was quite preposterous 
that it should be placed in the hands of in- 
dividuals, to be applied, not to the instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor Catholics, 
but to that of the comparatively rich Pro- 
testants. It was impossible to force edu- 
cation on the lower orders of Ireland; es- 
pecially when the money for that purpose 
was placed in the hands of individuals, 
who, the Catholic clergy believed, had 
views of proselytism. Suspicions of this 
kind had been entertained for some years, 
and they were now most materially for- 
tified, It was worse than a waste of the 
public money, to vote it for a good pur- 
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pose, and to allow it to be perverted to a 
bad one. No less than 32,000/. had been 
granted to the Kildare-street Society; but 
instead of spending it for the benefit of 
the Catholic population, it had been em- 
ployed in sowing heart-burnings and dis- 
sention, The Catholic clergy naturally 
protested against allowing children to at- 
tend any of the establishments where there 
was a chance that attempts would be 
made to convert them. Their convictions 
were strong, and nothing could overcome 
their repugnance. If the House was 
anxious to see the work of education pro- 
ceed successfully in Ireland, it could only 
be accomplished by pursuing a plan con- 
sonant with the wishes and scruples of the 
Catholic clergy. He, therefore, entreated 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who was so well acquainted with 
freland, and who professed to take so much 
interest on the subject of education, not 
to permit the money to be placed in the 
harids of those with whom the Catholic 
clergy would not act. The fair mode 
would be, to place one sum in the hands 
of the Protestants, and a larger amount, 
with the same object, in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics. The subject was one 
of the highest importance, under existing 
circumstances. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, he was in posses- 
sion of letters establishing the fact, that 
there existed a fixed determination, to 
neglect no means of converting the rising 
generation to Protestantism. He felt a 
strong conviction on this point from what 
had been said elsewhere regarding a new 
glorious Reformation. If England and 
Ireland were to go on together-—and he 
hoped the unfortunate measures of minis- 
ters would not render it doubtful—the 
English people and the English cabinet 
must make up their minds to allow the 
great body of the Irish people to remain 
Catholics. Never had a greater imposi- 
tion been practised upon credulity than to 
pretend that this new reformation had a 
chance of being successful. If persevered 
in, it must end in cisunion and calamity. 
Nothing could be more alarming than the 
late accounts froin Ireland. Letters from 
Dublin represented, that a sort of religious 
crusade had already commenced; and 
that, while in the churches the most vehe- 
ment abuse was heard of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, the Roman Catholic priests 
retaliated in their chapels by attacks 
equally violent upon the Protestant tenets. 
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Mr. J. Smith begged to state it as his 
opinion, that, if a true reformation of the 
Roman Catholics was to be effected in the 
hasty manner pretended by many, all his- 
tory was alie, and all deductions from it 
utterly without foundation. The iast four 
or five hundred years afforded no prece- 
dent to show that vehement abuse, and 
measures of severity, had gained a single 
sincere proselyte. Conciliation and kind- 
ness might do much; but the course now 
pursued must proceed in discord, and, 
perhaps, end in actual violence. Noman 
would go further than himself to promote 
education ; but not in the way now adopted 
by the dominant party in Ireland. The 
question would come properly before the 
House when the annual vote for the Kil- 
dare-street Society was introduced ; but he 
could not help stating, that some of the 
reports upon the table contained instances 
of the most shocking barbarity ; and that 
not a single shilling ought to have been 
granted, until measures were taken to put 
a period to such enormities. He heartily 
concurred in the object of the petition ; 
and he hoped that the good sense of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland would in- 
duce him to discourage a course so impo- 
litic and offensive. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought he could 
satisfy the hon. member who spoke last, that 
after the manifestation of oninion, in which 
he had not shrunk from declaring his ac- 
quiescence, the course pursued by the Irish 
government was the only one that could 
have been taken. They selected certain 
aggravated cases pointed out in the re- 
ports, and the law officers of the Crown 
were directed to prosecute : the cases were 
sent to a jury in the ordinary manner, but 
the jury had declined to convict. The 
Irish government had done its duty; for, 
although it was apprehended that such 
might be the result, it was thought right 
that no means of obtaining punishment 
should be omitted. As to education ge- 
nerally, he had stated his opinions fully 
upon the subject, when he was in Ireland. 
At that period, a proposal had been made 
to him on the subject, by several persons, 
to whom he had at once declared, that it 
was extremely desirable, in his opinion, 
to diffuse the benefits of education as ge- 
nerally throughout Ireland as possible, 
without exciting any alarm or jealousy, 
upon the grounds of religion. In conse- 
quence of this proposal, and of the views 
which he had expressed upon the subject, 
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a school had been formed, comprised of | 
every sect without distinction, and a sum | 
had been voted for its support by parlia- | 
ment. It had always been his wish that | 
the children of Roman Catholic, and of 
Protestant parents, should receive their 
education together. It did appear to him | 
to be of immense importance, that they | 
should receive their education in the same | 
school, and that from the period of their | 
earliest infancy a line of demarcation | 
should not be drawn between them. It 
was his wish that education should be 
given generally and fairly ; that both par- | 
ties should conform to one common plan ; 
that they should receive their instruction 
from one common source; and that, on 
Sundays, each sect should imbibe their 
religious precepts and form of faith from 
teachers of their respective communions. 
There were many Roman Catholic chil- 
dren educating at these schools by Roman 
Catholic masters ; and, if any undue at- 
tempts were made to convert such children, 
it was contrary to the original intention 
and design of the establishment. A sys- | 
tem of imparting religious instruction | 
generally, without reference to sects, had 
been under the consideration of the Ro- | 
man Catholic prelates, and the prelates of | 
the Church of England. It was the de- 
sign, that the children should, on Sundays, 
receive their religious education from the | 
pastors of their respective faiths. He should 
be extremely sorry to hear that it had been | 
necessary to abandon these schools from 
any cause whatever. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that nothing 
could be more desirable than the practical 
application of those principles which the 
right hon. gentleman had stated. The 
wish that Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children should be educated under the 
same establishment, without any reference 
to the speculative religious opinions of 
their respective churches, was most ex- 
cellent, was most wise and benevolent. 
He spoke from extensive experience when 
he declared, that the most serious changes 
had taken place in Ireland, in consequence 
of the increased spirit of conflicting parties, 
and which rendered those sound, virtuous, 
and rational principles wholly inapplicable 
to that country, divided and wretched as 
she was. It was education alone that 
could raise Ireland from her low and 
helpless condition, and enable her to 
assume her rank among nations. The 
Catholic children would, of course, be 
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withdrawn from these schools, unless 
they could be sent with a confidence, that 
their religious opinions would not be 
undermined ; and it would be otherwise 
utterly hopeless to act upon the principles 
laid down by the right hon. Secretary of 
State. 

Sir John Newport said, that whenever 
the estimates for the Kildare-street Society 
were brought forward, he would oppose 


this grant, with a hope of directing its 


better application. 
Sir W. Plunkett said, he did not wish 
to prolong a discussion which would be 


| more properly considered by the House, 


when the estimates, or the report of the 
committee of inquiry, were brought for- 
ward. He was, however, induced to offer 
a few remarks, in consequence of what 
had fallen from his learned friend the 
member for Calne. He perfectly con- 
curred in what, indeed, no man could 
dissent from; namely, that it was most 
desirable to establish throughout Ireland 
a system of common education. The 
principle was equally true, that, having a 


system of common education, it should 


rest upon some religious basis; for any 
system of education, which was not founded 
upon such a basis, was always dangerous. 
The desideratum, therefore, was a common 
religious instruction, which each party 
might receive, without danger or offence 


to the peculiarities of their faith. Such 
a plan of proceeding had been scriously 
' sought after by various persons. They 


nad endeavoured to put aside all sources 
of religious jealousies and disputes; so 
that every class might frequent the schools 
for one common and general benefit. This 
had been recommended by gentlemen of 


| conscience and of the most liberal feel- 


ings. But his hon. and learned friend 
had stated, that the hopes held out of 
carrying this system into effect had proved 
delusive. He could not, however, by any 


| means agree with him, or go the length 


of saying that the project had failed. It 
was necessary to state, that a system had 
been formed of general religious instruc- 
tion, to be delivered to the pupils in com- 
mon and without distinction. The plan 
would necessarily exclude all but those 
fundamental and general principles nearly 
common to all sects. It was meant to 
contain extracts from the Bible, including 
so much of the sacred volume as to con- 
stitute an epitome, in which nothing es- 
sential should be omitted. He believed 
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that this scheme of instruction had been 
approved by the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Ireland, as one that conld be acted 
upon with perfect safety by their flocks. 
As far as they were con ciicd there was 
no objection. Notwithstanding the un- 
happy state of the country, which he re- 


gretted as much as any man, the scheme | 


had been acceded to by the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy; and nothing was wanting 
to its completion but the acceptance of it 
by the heads of the Protestant church. 
He could not believe that the Protestant 
prelates were unfavourable to so great a 
national good, or that they were not 
anxious to promote such a public benefit. 
He entertained a hope, that a common 
principle of religious instruction might be 
devised, and that the children of Ireland 
would not be prevented from receiving the 
benefits of education. 

Mr. Secretary Peel merely wished to 
say, that he thought the subject of so 
much importance, that he wished no mis- 
understanding to go forth, to the effect of 
creating an impression that any part of 
the system was to make proselytes. Upon 
this subject he had only to refer to a Re- 
port of the commission appointed for this 
special purpose—in consequence of an 
address of that House. In this commis- 
sion were to be found the names of Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, Mr. Grant, Mr. Leslie 
Foster, Mr. Blake, and other gentlemen 
of intelligence and honour, who embraced 
either side of the question. The commis- 
sioners had entered into the system of the 
Kildare-street Society referred to in the 
present debate. The question had been 
proposed to the commission, Whether the 
system or practice of the Kildare-street 
Society was or was not, to make converts 
of the Roman Catholics to Protestantism ? 
The commissioners had reported that 
“No fact has come to our knowledge to 
lead us to doubt their own repeated dis- 
claimers of having any such intention.” 
Mr. Donelan had declared, that if any 
such design had been entertained by the 
Society, he would not have acted as the 
inspector of the schools, and that he had 
performed that duty, because he was con- 
vinced that the association had no inten- 
tion of pursuing any system of proselytism. 
They had even protected Roman Catholic 
children as far as was consistent with their 
laws. The schoolmaster and mistress of 
the Society’s Model School at Dublin 
were Roman Catholics. The charges 
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against the Kildare-street Society were 
grossly exaggerated. He could only say, 
that if that society had ever attempted a 
system of proselytism, it had greatly de- 
parted from its original principles, and 
from the designs for which it was esta- 
blished. As to the Roman Catholic priests 
interrupting these schools, it was not fair 
to draw, from one or two individuals, an 
inference prejudicial to the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy in general. Out of sixty Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen, fifty-three had 
approved of the school system, and had 
offered to give it every facility in their 
respective districts. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he thought that 
the Society was, from its principles, ut- 
terly disqualified to undertake the care of 
the education of children in Ireland. He 
made this assertion with sincerity; but at 
the same time with much reluctance. The 
hon. member for Waterford had declared 
his intention of moving, that the subject 
of education in Ireland should be referred 
to a select committee. He trusted that 
the House would then indulge him with a 
patient hearing ; for he was convinced that 
there were no means of acquiring any moral 
influence over the people of Ireland, but 
by establishments of public education. By 
the present system, boys in early life 
would be told, when they associated at 
school, that no difference existed between 
them, on account of their religious opi- 
nions; but when they arrived at the age 
when the passions were strong, they would 
be told, that a great difference did exist, 
and that those who were Catholics must 
go on one side as a disqualified, proscribed 
race. A system of divided education was 
certainly a great evil; but it was the ne- 
cessary consequence of a divided people, 
and of divided institutions. 

Colonel Trench trusted that the Kildare- 
street Society were not lending themselves 
to any system of proselytism. He believed 
that the mistaken zeal of those benevolent 
persons who endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes was the great impediment to the 
diffusion of education, upon which mainly 
depended the welfare of the country. The 
Roman Catholic priests, who were favour- 
ably disposed to public instruction, had 
often been controlled by their bishops ; 
and those bishops had been guided by 
orders from the pope. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Laws.] Mr. Baring, on rising to present 
a Petition from the Ship-owners of the City 
of London, observed, that the subject of 
this Petition—the changes that had lately 
been made in the Navigation Laws of this 
country—was one of vital importance to 
the nation, as there was great reason to 
fear that if, by any accident or false legis- 
lation, this country suffered other nations 
in this respect to get the start of her, it 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, to regain her position. 
He took that opportunity, therefore, of 
asking the vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, whether it was the intention of 
government to grant a committee of in- 
quiry upon this subject? He felt himself 
perfectly unprejudiced ; as he acknowledged 
that he had been one of those who had 
called for the alterations, respecting which 
he had since seen some reason to change 
his mind. He entirely concurred in a 
sentiment delivered by his right hon. 
friend, in the very eloquent speech with 
which he had introduced the bills on this 
subject, that in carrying into effect expe- 
riments founded on untried theories, the 
best and wisest men might be led into 
mistakes. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to express his conviction, that 
some inquiry was necessary into the state 
of distress which prevailed amoug those 
engaged in the shipping trade, forthe pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether that distress 
really proceeded from the measures which 
had been adopted, or whether it was not 
the consequence of that general stagnation 
of trade which had; more or less, affected 
all the other branches of national industry. 
If it could be really proved before a com- 
mittee, that the present state of the ship- 
ping trade resulted from the measures 
which had been adopted by his majesty’s 
government, and that if those measures 
were persisted in, the distress must go on 
increasing, then it was obvious, that, unless 
they turned back from the course which 
they had been pursuing, it would be im- 
possible for this country to compete with 
foreigners, either in the shipping or carry- 
ing trade. After several other observa- 
tions, which were delivered in too low a 
tone to reach the gallery, the hon. gentle- 
man concluded by expressing his convic- 
tion, that it had been proved beyond con- 
tradiction, that ships built in Great 
Britain cost just as much again as those 
built in Germany; in short, that every thing 
necessary to send a ship to sea, cost double 
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what it could be purchased for in that 
country. Under these circumstances, he 
certainly did think that some inquiry by a 
committee ought to take place as soon as 
possible. Nothing could be more censur- 
able than the conduct of government with 
respect to that great and important ques- 
tion. The apathy which they had display- 
ed for the last two or three weeks, upon 
that and almost every other subject, was to 
him a matter of astonishment. How the 
country was to go on, if it could be proved 
that it was not able to support itself as a 
maritime power, he was unable to under- 
stand; and he did hope that the House 
would press the subject upon the imme- 
diate attention of government. They 
seemed, indeed, to be at a stand-still for 
some time, on account of the want of a 
prime minister; and he hoped, if some- 
thing was not done, and done speedily, to 
give an energy to the proceedings of the 
government, that some independent gen- 
tleman would move an address to the 
Throne [hear !], for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what course was intended to be 
pursued, and hastening the appointment 
of those men who were to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the government [hear]. 

Mr. C. Grant begged not to be supposed 
to assent to the propositions of the hon. 
member, if he abstained from follow- 
ing him through the various subjects 
he had touched upon. All he rose 
to say was, that his right hon. friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
was exceedingly anxious to take the 
earliest opportunity which his health 
would allow of, to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the House. He begged, 
at the same time, not to be understood as 
pledging his right hon. friend to adopt 
any particular course. He was not au- 
thorised to make any declaration on that 
subject by his right hon. friend. He 
merely begged to be understood as declar- 
ing, that he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of putting the House in possession 
of the views of his majesty’s government 
upon the whole question connected with 
the Shipping interest of the country. 

General Gascoyne, after having post- 
poned his motion so frequently, in order to 
have the opportunity of hearing the senti- 
ments of his right hon. colleague (Mr. 
Huskisson) upon the great question which 
it involved, felt strong reluctance to bring 
it forward in his absence. As he under- 
stood, however, that his right hon. colleague 
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was most anxiousto be present, he thought, 

under the present circumstances, that it 
would be most beneficial to all parties if 
he postponed the motion of which he had 
given notice, until after the Easter recess. 
He now begged leave to give notice, that 
he would bring the state of the Shipping- 
trade under the consideration of the House, 
upon the Ist of May. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was w ‘lling to 
admit, that great distress prevailed among 
the ship- owners ;ibut he very much doubted 
whether it was in the power of parliament 
to afford them any relief. It was his 
opinion, that the alteration in the Naviga- 
tion Laws, which was said to be the cause 
of all their distress, had not injured the 
ship-owners to any thing like the extent 
which was supposed. That distress, he 
feared, was but a part of the system of 
overtrading, which had, more or less, af- 
fected all the interests of the country. It 
was a matter well worth the attention of 
the House, that the shipping had not 
fallen off in number of vessels or extent of 
tonnage, since the alterations which were 
now decried as the sole cause of all their 
misfortunes. The shipping interest, like 
every other, had been affected by the late 
spirit of overtrading; and, although he 
entertained serious doubts whether any 
remedy could be applied by that House, 
he had no objection to an inquiry before a 
committee. 

Mr. Peel deprecated discussion at the 
present moment, and hoped that members 
would abstain from making any precipitate 
pledges, as to the course which they would 
take. 

Mr. Baring said, of this he was con- 
vinced, that the shipping interest could not 
remain in its present state. Either some- 
thing less should have been done, or some- 
thing more should now be done. He did 
not know what would become of the coun- 
try, if we did not maintain our commercial 
superiority. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had observed no 
indications of that division of opinion in 
the cabinet, which the hon. member for 
Callington stated to exist, with respect to 
the liberal system of commercial policy 
lately adopted by government. On the 
contrary, he had observed—and it had 
given him much satisfaction—that all the 
members of government had concurred in 
stating their determination to continue to 
act upon the liberal principles which they | ¢ 
had avowed. He thought it right to say 
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thus much, because the statement of the 
hon. member was calculated to give weight 
to the anti-liberal party, ifany such existed 
in the government. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, it might be the 
wish of ministers, but he doubted their 
ability, to follow up the liberal system in 
all its bearings. It was with some surprise 
that he had listened to the observations of 
the hon. member for Callington that night, 
because he recollected that, three years 
ago, on presenting a petition to that House, 
the hon. member had called upon govern- 
ment to carry into execution those very 
principles which he now so strongly ob- 
jected to [hear, hear]. For himself, he 
entertained the same opinion which he 
at that time expressed; namely, that it 
was impossible for this highly - taxed 
country to follow up the system of free 
trade. The distress of the ship-owners 
arose from this cireumstance—that the 
protection which they formerly enjoyed 
against the competition of foreign shipping 
had been withdrawn. Nobody could desire 
more than himself to see the President of 
the Board of Trade in the House again; 
but he thought the question was one which 
ought not to be postponed on account of 
the absence of any individual. He trusted 
thatthe hon. general would not postpone 
his motion beyond next week; for he 
knew well the anxiety which was felt on 
the subject, and the vital interests which 
were at stake. 

Sir £. Knatchbull said, that if the motion 
were postponed to the Ist of May, the 
appointment of a committee at that period 
would be useless, so far as regarded the 
present session. 

Mr. Baring said, that the question of 
time was of great importance, and for that 
reason he was desirous of learning from 
the vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
whether ministers intended to oppose the 
appointment of a committee: If ministers 
were resolved not to grant a committee, it 
did not much matter when the motion was 
made ; but if the contrary was the case, 
it ought to be brought forward immedi- 
ately. He recommended ministers to turn 
the matter in their minds, and to state 
their decision, not that night, but to-mor- 
row or the next day. If that decision 
should be in favour of the appointment of 
a committee, it might be immediately 
nominated, and the subject could then be 

calmly and dispassionately investigated. 

General Gascoyne observed, “that if 
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ministers intended to accede to his motion, 
there would be no necessity to postpone 
it; but, if otherwise, he would not bring 
it forward till the time he had stated. 

Mr. Sykes thought that the motion 
should not be postponed to so late a 
period. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that without pledging himself as to any 
particular course which the government 
might think it advisable to adopt, when 
the motion should be submitted, he beg- 
ged to state, on the part of himself and 
his right hon. friends, that their wish was 
that the gallant general should take 
exactly that course which he considered 
most convenient to himself, to the pe- 
titioners, and to all the parties interested. 
If the gallant officer should fix upon a 
time when his right hon. friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Beard of Trade, should, from 
ill health, be unable to attend, he under- 
took to say, on the part of those about 
him, that they would, though deprived of 
the assistance of their right hon. colleague, 
endeavour to give the best explanation in 
their power of the views of government 
upon the subject. 

General Gascoyne said, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
he would postpone his motion to the 29th 
instant. 


Corn Laws.] The House again re- 
solved itself into a Committee, to, consider 
further of the Corn Trade Acts. On the 
resolution being put, “‘ That whenever the 
average price of Rye, or of Peas, or of 
Beans, made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 35s., and under 
36s. the quarter, the duty shall be, for 
every quarter, 15s. And in respect of 
every integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be above 35s., such duty shall be 
decreased by 1s. 6d. until such price shall 
be 45s. Whenever such price shall be at, 
or above, 45s. the duty shall be, for every 
quarter, Is. W henever such price shall 
be under 35s., and not under 34s., the 
duty shall be, for every quarter, 16s. 6d. ; 
and, in respect of each integral shilling, 
or any part of each integral shilling, by 
which such price shall be under 34s., such 
duty shall be increased by !s. 6d.” 

Sir John Brydges said, he was anxious 
to say a few words, and they should be a 
few words only, not having hitherto had 
an opportunity to express his opinion upon 
the subject under discussion. But before 
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he proceeded to the observations he had 
to make, he should take that opportunity 
to declare the just indignation that he 
felt, and he trusted the whole House felt, 
at the libel upon the landed interest of 
England, uttered by the noble lord, one 
of the members for the county of York, 
in the debate upon this question the other 
night ; and which, to this moment, he had 
had no opportunity to protest against 
[cries of order !]._ He should abstain, then, 
from further observation, and would now 
advert to the question. As a friend to 
agriculture, he lamented his majesty’s 
government had thought it expedient to 
propose a fundamental alteration in the 
Corn-laws. He preferred the old system 
to that which it was intended to substitute 
for it. If there were errors in it, he would 
have corrected them; but he would not 
have destroyed it. The principle of the 
resolutions he did not approve of, con- 
sidering them injurious to agric ulture ; 

and it was his conviction, from the date 
of its adoption, that the sun would no 
longer shine upon the landed _ interest. 
Notwithstanding his declaration, it was 
not his intention to oppose the measure, 

though he might suggest some alterations, 
which he might consider improvements, in 
its progress through the committee. He 
resigned his humble opinion to od better 
judgment of that great statesman, from 
whom we were told this measure had 
emanated, and who, by the awful visita- 
tion of Providence, was unhappily re- 
moved from the councils of the nation— 
but he hoped in God only temporarily 
removed. A right hon. member, the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, who 
spoke in the debate a few evenings since, 
had stated it to be his opinion, that the 
depression of agriculture, which was at 
one time heavy, had subsided, and that a 
favourable re-action had taken place. It 
was not for him to controvert that asser- 
tion, as the right hon. member must pos- 
sess the best source of information. Grant- 
ing, therefore, that it was so, yet it was 
no proof of prosperity ; every one knew 
that, without manure, more or less, no 
good crops could be obtained. So re- 
duced had been the farming interest, that 
the cultivators of the soil were, at one 
time, unable to furnish the necessary and 
accustomed help, and, from poverty, were 
starving their lands. But when they ar- 
rived at the period when, from want of 
manure, the lands were bringing staiva- 
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tion upon themselves, they were compelled, 
at whatever loss, to seek manure, in hopes 
of getting some return, instead of getting 
nothing. This might account, if the fact 
was so, for a renewal of importation. The 
bonding system, as it now existed, he con- 
sidered very destructive to British agricul- 
ture. It enabled traders and speculators 
to pour in—under regulations, he allowed 
—an unrestricted quantity of grain, by 
which means the markets were constantly, 
he might say permanently, over-stocked, 
so as to keep the British grower always 
in a state of subjection, never allowing the 
tide to run long enough in his favour to 
reimburse him for depression. He wished 
to see the quantity permitted to be taken 
out of bond at any one time limited ; 
which would afford more protection than 
there was at present. In conclusion, he 
repeated how much he lamented the in- 
troduction of this measure, considering it 
as a fatal injury to the agricultural in- 
terests of the kingdom; and, through 
these, detrimental to all the other interests 
of trade, manufactures, and commerce ; 
for one, as had been truly said, could never 
flourish when the others were in decay. 

Mr. Gipps said, he did not think that 
the averages had been preserved in respect 
to rye, as compared with wheat. They 
were, in the present instance, too low, 
and he would move, as an amendment, 
that 40s. be substituted for 35s. 

Mr. Western complained, that the pro- 
portion formerly observed between wheat 
and other grains had, in this instance, 
been departed from. The usual propor- 
tion of price was two thirds; but they 
had lowered the price of rye to 35s., and 
increased the duty to 15s., three-fourths 
that of wheat. He wished the duty to 
be reduced to 12s. 6d. or 13s., and the 
price to be raised to 40s., and recommend- 
ed the hon. member to adopt his sug- 
gestion in his amendment. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that in rye, peas, 
and beans, as in oats and barley, the aver- 
ages of the last six years had been resort- 
ed to, with a view to regulate the price, 
and the result was what had been laid 
before the Committee. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the resolution 
proposed left the farmers without any 
remedy, in the event of a losing crop. 
Now, the fact was, that every crop of the 
last year, except that of wheat, had been 
a losing crop. He would support the 
amendment, 
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Sir £. Knatchbull thought, that the 
whole calculation of ministers had been 
upon erroneous principles. The average 
taken had been that of the last six years: 
now the fact was, that during the whole 
of the last six years, the agriculturists, 
instead of making a profit, had been grow- 
ing to a loss. The course of ministers 
ought to have been, not to consider the 
average, but to ascertain what was a fair 
remunerating price. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the question, though it lay in a narrow 
compass, was an important one; but the 
course of the hon. gentlemen connected 
with the landed interest placed govern- 
ment in rather an unfair situation. When 
it had been proposed to rely upon the 
average of the last six years, in the case 
of the oats and barley, the hon. gentlemen 
were quite agreed ; because¢hat gave them 
a better rate than under the old rule they 
would have obtained: but now, upon the 
rye and peas, when the weapon cut a 
little the other way, they wanted to turn 
about, and said, “ Let us calculate upon 
the old principle.” Now it was at least 
fair that the course pursued should be 
uniform ; and certainly, that taken was 
one by which the landed gentlemen did 
not suffer. 

Mr. Calcrajt contended, that every case 
should stand upon its own merits, and 
that it mattered little what was the average 
price of the last six years, if that price 
afforded no remuneration to the farmer. 
Now he contended, that it was the duty of 
the House to enable the grower to sell his 
corn at the lowest possible rate. The cir- 
cumstances of the country were such as to 
call for as cheap a supply of corn as it 
was possible to obtain. But how was it 
possible to have cheap corn from the far- 
mer, if his rye and his beans were a con- 
tinually losing crop? Let the farmer have 
something like profit on those two articles, 
and then he could afford to give the corn 
on more moderate terms. 

Mr. G. Robinson trusted, that it was not 
the intention of ministers to give way upon 
this point, as they had done in the case of 
oats and barley. The landed gentlemen 
should recollect, that there were other 
interests to protect besides their own. 

Mr. Cripps said, that the agriculturists 
and manufacturers hung together, and it 
was impossible to depress either, without 
injury to both. The manufacturers had 
never been worse off than when corn wags 
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low. The first object was to employ the 
community. He thought the alterations 
introduced into the original resolutions, 
by ministers, had been made in accordance 
with the voice of the nation; and for havy- 
ing acceded to opinions so generally ex- 
pressed, they deserved the thanks of that 
House. For his own part, when he first 
saw the original resolutions, he said that 
the resolution respecting rye, peas and 
beans was the result of some mistake, and 
that he hoped some alteration would be 
made. 

Mr. Whitmore hoped that the com- 
mittee would not be led away by the sup- 
position that the alteration proposed was 
ofa trivialnature. He trusted that ministers 
would persevere in the original resolution. 

Sir 7, Lethbridge contended, that there 
ought to be an alteration in favour of the 
home-grower, and that the resolution, as 
it now stood, could not be agreed to with- 
out injuring the agricultural interest. A 
great deal had been said about the conduct 
of landed gentlemen; but he begged the 
House to recollect, that they were there 
upon their defence, and that they would 
not do their duty if they did not watch 
every item of the resolutions. 

Colonel Wood said, that the importation 
of peas and beans was not worth talking 
about. He put it to the hon. member 
who had proposed the amendment, whether 
it was worth while dividing the committee 
upon it. 

Sir 7. Gooch denied that the quantity 
of peas and beans grown in England was 
trifling. Two thirds of the land in Eng- 
land were capable of producing that crop, 
which was generally sown as a preparation 
for a wheat crop, and it was called by 
farmers the “ golden crop;” but if the 
political economists were to carry their 
point, that crop must be henceforth called 
the “copper crop.” He gave his hearty 
concurrence to the amendment. 

The committee divided: For theamend- 
ment 102, For the original resolution 
150. Majority 48. The resolution re- 
specting wheat, meal and flour, viz., “ for 
every barrel being 196lb., a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable on five bushels 
of wheat,” was then put; 

Sir J. Newport proposed as an amend- 
ment, that the following words should be 
added to the resolution, “and also a duty 
not fluctuating of 4s. on each barrel of 
196lb. at all times.” The hon. member 


said, that he made this proposition in | 
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order to confer a benefit on the lower 
classes. If grain was imported, the worst 
and middlings went to support the poor ; 
when flour was imported, it was of the 
best sort, and consumed exclusively by the 
rich. In the first instance, our own poor 
derived the benefit ; in the latter, the poor 
of other countries derived it. He was sure 
that the House would not give away this 
benefit to foreign countries. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the scarcity which 
prevailed in 1801, and hoped that they 
would not adopt any system, but one that 
would work in all seasons—in seasons of 
plenty as well as scarcity. If they did, it 
would certainly break down. Millers, 
from the very nature of things, possessed 
a monopoly. He knew it to be a fact, 
that during the great scarcity in this coun- 
try, when the quartern loaf was at 224d., 
some large purchases of flour had been 
made, the market price of which would 
have brought the loaf to only 18d. This 
was the open competition price. It would 
not, therefore, be wise to shut up the trade 
in flour, by charging a high duty on that 
article. It was well known, that many of 
the corn-factors’ shops in and about town 
were the property of extensive millers ; 
and if the House left the public exposed 
to the combinations of these capitalists, 
they would have occasion to rue it. Com- 
petition was the only security against 
such effects. The milling trade was by 
no means free; for all the sites for wind 
and water mills were already occupied. 
He hoped the House would guard against 
such monopoly. 

Mr. Irving said, that considering that 
the manufacture of flour was of great im- 
portance, that a large capital was employed 
in that manufacture in this country, and 
that it was a staple manufacture in the 
sister kingdom, it behoved the committee 
to take care how they interfered with that 
trade by permitting the importation of 
foreign flour. He gave his unqualified 
support to the amendment. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought the amendment 
proposed by his right hon. friend was fair 
and reasonable. If the importation of 
foreign flour were sanctioned, upon pay- 
ment of the duty stated in the original 
resolution, the consequence would be that 
the difference between the freight of wheat 
when imported raw, and when manufac- 
tured into flour, would reduce the protec- 
tion price of wheat from 60s. to 56s. 6d, 
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per quarter. There was another view to 
be taken of the case. The establishment 
of mills in Ireland had been a great means 
of promoting the culture of wheat; and 
the substituting that grain for the potatoe, 
as a general article of food, was said on all 
hands to be a great step towards raising 
the moral character of the Irish peasantry. 
But, by this encouragement to foreign 
flour, the milling interest in Ireland would 
be wholly ruined. The great support of 
that interest had been the supply of the 
English market. He called, therefore, 
upon those gentlemen who were friends to 
these new measures to be consistent, by 
giving the same protection to flour which 
was already given to wheat. The propo- 
sition of his right hon. friend was not only 
fair but moderate. He should regret the 
failure of this corn question as a great 
national evil; but, if it was disfigured by 
inconsistencies and unjust partialities, he 
must raise his humble voice against it. 
All he wanted was fair play for the agri- 
culturists of Ireland, upon the recognised 
principle on which it was conceded to the 
same class in England. 

Mr. C. Grant felt great reluctance in 
opposing the amendment of his right hon. 
friend; but he thought the subject had 
not been rightly understood by the com- 
mittee. For along period, the duty on 
wheat and on flour had been un- 
equal ; the disproportion had always been 
in favour of foreign four. The resolution 
went to enact the same duty on flour as 
on the wheat which would produce it. 
The resolution said, that 196lb. of flour 
should correspond with five bushels of 
wheat. Strictly speaking, from eight 
bushels of wheat, 336lb. of flour ought 
to be produced ; but the resolution assum- 
ed that eight bushels of wheat yielded only 
313lb. of four: the five bushels of wheat 
were assumed as equal to 196 lb. of flour, 
when in fact they were equal to 210 Ib, 
By the existing law, when wheat paid a 
duty of 20s. flour paid 5s. 5d.; but by 
the present resolution, it would pay 7s., 
being an increase of from 20 to 25 per 
cent. Could a larger protection be given 
than this? The complaints of the millers 
were, he thought, unreasonable. They 
had the grinding of 15,000,000 of quar- 
ters annually; and because there was a 
prospect of 80,000, or say, 200,000 quar- 
ters of foreign flour being imported, they 
became discontented. With respect to 


{reland, she had the advantage of being | 
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close to the market, into which she could 
pour her produce with facility ; whilst the 
flour of the United States, the competition 
of which was feared, had to cross a large 
extent of water. Yet Ireland wished for 
a prohibition against the importation of 
foreign flour. This prohibition had been 
withdrawn last year, through accident, 
rather than design; and he believed there 
was no objection to restore it. But where 
was the necessity? Irish flour might be 
bought for 35s. the barrel; and he found 
from a price current, that American bond- 
ed flour was 25s. and 26s., subject to a 
duty of 15s. or 20s. There could not, 
therefore, be a more complete protection. 
No other country besides the United States 
could enter inito a competition with our 
market ; and she had not much to send. 
The largest importation of American flour 
was in 1817, and that was only 100,000 
barrels. By a statement which he had 
received from a person of eminence in the 
American trade, he found, that the barrel 
of American superfine flour was six 
dollars; which, with the charges for 
freight, insurance, &c. was equal to 11. 13s. 
9d.; adding the duty of 12. 4s., the cost 
would be 2/. 17s. 9d. The difference be- 
tween that and wheat was only 9d. Our 
relations with the United States rendered 
it a very questionable policy to add a fur- 
ther unnecessary protecting duty upon 
her flour, which would operate as a com- 
plete prohibition. 

Sir J. Newport asked why, if the right 
hon. member’s reasoning were correct, a 
prohibitory duty had been laid on the 
importation of American flour into the 
British West-India Islands ? 

Mr. Whitmore objected to the amend- 
ment, on the ground that it did not apply 
to any particular price. He was sure if 
an additional duty of 4s. were imposed, 
that supply would be cut off which was 
of much importance in the policy of this 
country. He agreed that a monopoly to 
a considerable extent was possessed by the 
millers in this country, and that it existed 
particularly in a time of dearth; when 
they were able to make very advantageous 
terms for themselves. Surely, then, if no 
competition was to be entered into with 
those millers, the effect would be to in- 
crease that monopoly. Under these cir- 
cumstances he trusted the government 
would remain firm to their original pro- 
position. 

Mr. Moore said, that the milling inter- 
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est in Ireland was entitled to protection, 
because it had been fostered by various 
legislative enactments, and a great capital 
had been extended to increase and to 
spread it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that when a 
proposition was made the other night for in- 
creasing the protection on barley and oats, 
he assented to it, because he thought that 
the question had not been fairly consider- 
ed; but, as he now thought that there 
were no grounds for the amendment of the 
right hon. baronet, he would support the 
proposition of government, no matter in 
how small a majority he might be left. 
His right hon. friend had stated, that the 
present bill would place the duty on wheat 
and flour on an equal footing, and that 
preyiously it had been most unequal ; the 
duty on wheat being 12s., while that upon 
the quantity of flour produced from it was 
only 9s. 9d. The resolution not only went 
to this extent, but it estimated the quan- 
tity of flour produced from a quarter of 
wheat at 313lb. only, whereas, in fact, it 
produced 336]lb. Could a greater pro- 
tection, then, be expected than this reso- 
lution would grant? Let the quantity of 
flour imported into this country be com- 
pared with the quantity of wheat, and it 
would be seen how little proportion the 
one bore to the other; either because of 
a greater danger that was apprehended in 
the exportation of flour, or from some 
other cause. Now, the House was called 
upon to fix an undeviating and rigid duty 
of 4s., applicable under all circumstances 
and changes to foreign flour—a course to 
which he could not give his sanction. 
He did not believe, that the quantity of 
flour imported into this country by Ame- 
rica, could ever in any way injure us; 
but he felt that, if the House did prevent 
the importation of almost the only article 
we obtained from that country; if it did 
appear to say, that it availed itself of the 
first opportunity of excluding the only ar- 
ticle they were enabled to send us, Ame- 
rica would conceive the measure to arise 
from some lurking animosity, and_ this 
country would lay itself open to the dan- 
ger of retaliation; which would infinitely 
outweigh any evil that might be dreaded 
by our millers. 

The committee divided: Forthe Amend- 
ment 116. For the original Resolution 
152; Majority 36. The rest of the reso- 
Jutions were, after some conversation, 
agreed tov 
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Tuesday, March 20. 


Navigation Laws—State oF tur 
Ministry.] The Marquis of Londonderry 
presented a Petition from the Master Ship- 
carpenters, Rope, Sail, and Mast makers of 
Sunderland, in the county of Durham, 
against any alteration in the Navigation 
Laws. He stated, that those laws under 
which the shipping interest had been pro- 
tected were now to be put aside; and he 
certainly wished to know where the 
changes in the fundamental principles of 
the constitution were to end. Those funda- 
mental principles had been changed in 
many very serious and important points. 
When untoward fate took away a much 
lamented statesman, a beloved relation of 
his, the councils of this country, both at 
home and abroad, were directed on prin- 
ciples of perfect security, through all parts 
of our establishments. Both as regarded 
foreign and internal policy, the Navigation 
act of Charles 2nd had been infringed 
upon, step by step, and he did not know 
to what extent these new experiments 
might go. It, therefore, became the duty 
of persons connected with the shipping in- 
terest, and also of those who were con- 
nected with landed property, to see if any 
stop was likely to be put to these new ex- 
periments. He hoped the time was not 
far distant when he should know who was 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
and see upon what principles it was to 
be conducted. At present, there was a 
schism in the government which he should 
be glad tosee healed. It was amelancholy 
circumstance, that at the time when an 
illustrious individual had been prevented, 
by the decree of Providence, from attend- 
ing to his duties in parliament (which no 
man could lament more than he did), to 
think that, by the decree of the same Pro- 
vidence, those individuals who ought to be 
at their post answering for all those prin- 
ciples, were equally unabie to attend. He 
hoped that the illness of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, would not 
be of long duration ; and that the country 
would soon have a government to which it 
could look up with confidence. Unless 
something was soon done with respect to 
the state of his majesty’s government, he 
should feel it to be his humble duty, pos- 
sessed as he was of inferior abilities, to 
ask a distinct question upon the subject, 
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Roman Catuozic Curaims.] The 
Duke of Devonshire presented a Petition 
from the Roman Catholics of Dungarvon, 
praying for the removal of the disabilities 
under which they laboured. He was de- 
sirous of shortly expressing to their lord- 
ships the deep regret he felt, that the con- 
sideration of the Catholic claims had been 
rejected, by a decision come to in another 
place. From principle, and from justice, 
he had invariably felt a strong conviction 
of the expediency of complying with the 
prayer of the Roman Catholics; and, if any 
thing could have added to the weight of 
that conviction, it would have been the 
events of the past year, which had esta- 
blished beyond all doubt, that the Catho- 
lics feel as one man on this great question. 
Instances of intemperance, and even of 
violence, produced by the determination 
not to consider the claims of the Catholics, 
showed the propriety and necessity of look- 
ing to the cause which producedthem. That 
cause was Catholic exclusion, or a denial 
of those constitutional rights, of which, in 
his opinion, no man ought to be deprived, 
unless for reasons far more strong than 
those which had ever been urged in sup- 
port of the exclusion of the Catholics. 
The restriction which existed opposed itself 
not only to the improvement of Ireland, 
but kept up a feverish excitement which 
produced animosity and destroyed all the 
charities of social life; and there was no 
alternative but for the Catholics to obtain 
their just rights, the granting which he 
urged, not forthe sake of the Catholics, only 
butalso of the Protestants of the South and 
the West. He addressed their lordships 
as one who had been exposed to the sneers 
of those to whose cause he had been at- 
tached; but, conscious of the sincerity of 
his own views, he had disregarded their 
attacks. He had not, however, abandoned 
their cause; on the contrary, he desired 
more than ever to see justice done to them, 
and whatever means he had in his power 
should always be exerted for that object. 
While he made that declaration, he also 
wished to express the regret he felt at the 
determination which had been shown, not 
even to consider the claims of the Catho- 
lics; which determination was likely to 
weaken the efforts of those who might 
have been disposed to follow an even and 
temperate course ; who might have been 
powerful in conciliating the respective 
parties that were in collision. It had 
pleased those who had power elsewhere, to 
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take a course which was much to be re- 
gretted, and all who were connected with 
Ireland must now act as to them seemed 
best. Rejected by the parliament, the 
condition of the Roman Catholics was not 
the less strong, though it was that of a 
defeated multitude. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could not 
permit the observation, that the disinclina- 
tion of the legislature to takeinto considera- 
tion the claims of the Roman Catholics was 
a thing to be lamented, to pass unnoticed ; 
and he would call to their lordships’ recol- 
lection the history of a few past years. 
The first motion which was proposed by 
the friends to Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, was a motion to take the peti- 
tions of the Roman Catholics into con- 
sideration. The objection made to that 
proposition was by persons, who, he would 
venture to say, were as much attached to 
the constitution, and as favourable to 
civil and religious liberty, as any who had 
ever entered that House. The objection 
turned upon this point—-that a motion of 
so general a nature had no other tendency 
but to raise, in the minds of the Protest- 
ant subjects of his majesty, apprehensions 
with respect to their safe enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty, and which might 
therefore create great uneasiness, when 
perhaps there was no occasion, and on the 
other hand give hopes to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which no Protestant legislature, 
and no Protestant king at the head of it, 
ought to encourage. Such motions had 
been made year after year, and repeatedly 
rejected ; and at last a motion was brought 
forward for the purpose of carrying into 
execution, not the general consideration 
of the subject, but of some specific mea- 
sure. This bill had also been rejected 
repeatedly; and the motion made this 
session, to take into consideration the state 
of the Catholics, was a motion which came 
to the same proposition which had been 
often before parliament, when, after all the 
attention given to the subject, it had been 
considered to be a measure which parlia- 
ment ought not to adopt. He had taken 
the liberty to state these circumstance., 
because he thought it necessary, when a 
motion had been made, to take into con- 
sideration the state of the Catholics, to 
refer back to the frequent attempts which 
had been made for effecting that purpose. 
With respect to what ought to be the par- 
ticular measure brought forward, he could 
only say on that subject, that whenever 
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the noble duke or any other noble lord 
who entertained the same opinions with 
him---and no man living could entertain 
for him more sincere regard than he did— 
called upon him, and other noble lords 
who were of the same opinion as he was, 
to state what measure they would propose 
which was likely to produce conciliation, 
he must be allowed to say, on the other 
hand, that there were men who thought 
that they would be sacrificing civil and 
religious liberty, if they passed any motion 
that had been proposed to them on the 
subject of the Catholic claims. For his 
own part, he must be allowed to say, and 
he most solemnly declared it, that after 
what had passed, it was infinitely more 
difficult that these measures should be 
considered now than it was three years 
ago. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
had no intention of offering any observa- 
tions on the petition which his noble friend 
had presented, had it not been for the un- 
expected remarks which had just fallen 
from the noble and learned lord. But 
after those remarks, directed as they were 
to the form of the motion to which he had 
intended to have endeavoured to induce 
their lordships to agree, had it not been 
for circumstances over which he had no 
control, he felt himself bound to say a few 
words; without entering at that moment 
into the merits of that motion, and without 
attempting any vindication of the form 
which the motion had assumed in another 
place. He should not, therefore, now 
state the grounds upon which he should 
have called upon their lordships to con- 
sider the claims of the Roman Catholics 
before they adopted any specific measure 
on the subject ; but the circumstance, that 
time after time, specific measures had been 
brought forward, which had been, under 
the influence of the noble and !earned lord, 
repeatedly rejected, formed a reason for 
introducing a measure of a general nature. 
And, what more natural or more parlia- 
mentary course—what course more di- 
rectly applied to the arguments used by 
the noble and learned lord—than when 
their lordships had been induced to reject, 
nay, to treat with contempt, every sug- 
gestion which the wisest and most able 
men had offered for security, after speci- 
fic motions had becn brought forward, 
which had been disapproved of by the 
noble and learned lord, and rejected by 
parliament, and after the increasing dis- 
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satisfaction consequent upon those rejec- 
tions—what more natural or proper course, 
he repeated, could be pursued, under these 
circumstances, than to ask parliament to 
take into consideration what was the state 
of the people of Ireland ? That consider- 
ation had been rejected; and he now 
called upon those who had rejected that 
measure to say what measure they had 
to propose to parliament. But the noble 
and learned lord stated that; time aftertime, 
these propositions had been brought for- 
ward. Let him recollect that, time after 
time, those propositions had been rejected ; 
and that, time after time, the condition of 
the country had become worse under that 
state of the government which the noble 
and learned lord supported, and under that 
state of the law, which he seemed, by his 
determination, to suffer no alteration in it, 
to think the most perfect.—He should now 
address himself particularly to the noble 
and learned lord; and if that noble and 
learned lord really believed that no cir- 
cumstances had arisen, in the course of the 
last year, which gave to this question a 
new form, and furnished new grounds for 
deliberation; if he really believed that 
dangers to the constitution of this country 
—that dangers to the church, and to the 
future prosperity of this country—had not 
manifested themselyes in the course even 
of the last Summer, in a way to impose 
upon every thinking man the duty of re- 
flecting upon that which parliament had 
decided not even to take into consider- 
ation—if the noble and learned lord really 
supposed that no such circumstances had 
arisen, it could only pi ved from his not 
having been acquainted with the circum- 
stances of that country; which forced 
themselves upon the attention of every man 
connected with it, and which had dis- 
played, in their bitterest and most mis- 
chievous form, those elements of confu- 
sion, which threaten to dissolve society in 
that country; but which dissolution their 
lordships were to await, without even con- 
sidering what the elements of danger were. 
He thought that parliament, in not con- 
sidering the state of Ireland, abandoned 
their duty. He was aware of the impossi- 
bility of knowing what was the opinion of 
the government in its present state; but, 
when there should be a government—when 
a government should exist—then it would 
be their lordships’ duty to consider well 
this question; and he then intended to 
state those circumstances which were un- 
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known to the noble and learned lord, but 
which had appalled the understandings 
and alarmed the apprehension of every 
man who looked to the future. He 
thought it his duty to state thus much, 
after what he had unexpectedly heard from 
the noble and learned lord; and to repeat 
his deep conviction of the justice of those 
sentiments which his noble friend had ex- 
pressed, who had presented the petition. 
The Lord Chancellor observed, that if 
the noble marquis meant to state, that the | 
decisions of that House were made under 
the influence of the person whom he called 
the “ noble and learned lord,” applying to 
himself, he could only say, God forbid | 
that that should be the fact! His own 
confident opinion was, that their lordships’ 
decisions were those ofa Protestant House 
of parliament in a Protestant empire, pay- | 
ing only a proper attention to the honest | 
declarations of the opinion of one of the | 
members of that House; for he was too | 
well acquainted with his own imperfections | 
and defects—and he said that, as a man 
approaching to his grave—to suppose that | 
their lordships had thought proper to adopt ! 
his opinion on a matter of such great im- | 
portance. He only wished so to conduct | 
himself, that the subjects of a Protestant | 
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king and a Protestant parliament might be | 
convinced that he went to the grave with- | 
out having lessened the security which the 
country had for the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty. He did not presume to 
state or to think that the sentiments of the 
humble individual, convinced of his im- 
perfections, who now stood before their 
lordships, could have such influence as 
to direct their decisions; and he thought 
that the noble marquis, who stated that he 
had influence, paid no compliment to their 
lordships. With respect to security for a 
Protestant country and for a Protestant 
church, he had long made up his mind, 
that their lordships must do either of these 
two things—they must grant what was 
asked without any securities at all, or they 
must have much better security than those 
which had hitherto been offered. Such 
security was the most weak and _ ineffec- 
tive that could possibly be offered to par- 
liament. He could assure the noble mar- 
quis, that he should be ever foremost to 
express the respect which he felt was due 
to him; but he thought he had a right to | 
expect that that noble lord would have | 
given him credit for perfect conviction of , 
the justice of the part he had acted, with | 
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respect to the Catholic claims. No man 
in the kingdom was a greater friend to 
toleration than he was; and it was upon 
that ground that he hoped and trusted— 
and he should say so, if these were the last 
words he should utter—and he was ap- 
proaching quickly tothe end of his days— 
he hoped and trusted, that their lordships, 
both for the sake of the Protestant sub- 
jects as well as the Catholic subjects of 
this empire, would preserve that constitu- 
tion which had been earned by the exer- 
tions of their ancestors at the time of the 
Revolution; ani would state to the Roman 
Catholics that, with his consent, they 
should have every thing except power in a 
Protestant state. 


Gamer Laws.| Lord Wharneliffe rose 
to move the order of the day on the sub- 
ject of the Game Laws Amendment 
Bill. He should not detain their lord- 
ships at any length, in moving for the 
second reading of the bill, because he 
had already called their lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject. He would rather 
wait to see what arguments would be ad- 
duced against the measure, and take an 
opportunity afterwards of endeavouring to 
answer them; but he was anxious, before 
the House proceeded to the discussion, to 
entreat of their lordships not to be drawn 
into a discussion on any of the clauses. 
What he wished to know was, whether 
their lordships would agree to the prin- 
ciple upon which the bill was formed. 
That principle was a very simple one: it 
merely went the length of saying, that 
every man should have power to do what 
he pleased on his own land: that no per- 
son should be allowed to trespass on 
another man’s grounds, and it proposed to 
legalize the disposal of game. Those were 
the principles to which he wished to draw 
their lordships’ attention. After a con- 
sideration of the subject for many years, 
he could submit that principle to their 
lordships with a perfect conviction, that, as 
far as respected their amusements or their 
privileges, it would effect no change, and 
could only be beneficial in restoring the 
law to the standard of common sense. 

The Earl of Falmouth, in rising to op- 
pose the second reading of the bill, ob- 


| served, that if he understood the proposed 


measure rightly, it was founded on three 
grounds. The first with a view to alter 
the present qualification for killing game ; 
the second, to enable small proprietors of 
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land to kill game on their own estates ; 
and thirdly, what he supposed was the 
principal object, the legalizing the sale of 
game, in order to prevent poaching, by 
taking away the temptation. With re- 
gard to the first, the noble lord had stated, 
that one object of the proposed alteration 
was, to extend the qualification for killing 
game to the fundholder, a right which, by 
the existing laws, had been exclusively 
given to the landowner. Now, he was not 
disposed to agree to that alteration, as 
fundhholder had always the power of 
acquiring that right by purchasing land. 
With regard to the second object, that 
of conferring the right of killing game on 
the land of small proprietors, he was not 
disposed to say much on the arguments 
which had been urged in favour of the 
measure, as he thought the House would 
hardly be disposed to make such innova- 
tions on the right of property, as would be 
introduced by the adoption of such an 
alteration. They had heard thai small pro- 
prietors in Scotland enjoyed the privileges 
which it was thus intended to bestow ; but 
it did not follow, because that right was 
attended by beneficial results in that part 
of the kingdom, that the same end would 
be attained here. In Scotland the laws 
with regard to the management of the 
poor were very different to what they were 
in this country, and when any alteration 
had been proposed, we had been told it 
was impracticable. In Scotland we were 
told that the labourers worked well, looked 
well, and when we wanted them for 
soldiers, fought well, though brought up 
and fed upon oatmeal; but he did not 
know what sort of workmen or soldiers we 
should have in England, if a similar diet 
was introduced.—He then came to the 
principal ground on which the noble lord 
founded his bill; namely, the prevention 
of poaching by destroying the temptation, 
and he must say that he had never heard 
any thing more visionary than that, by 
rendering game saleable, the inducement 
to poaching would be destroyed. It was 
not contended that turning poultry into the 
woods would prevent depredations on that 
species of property; how, then, by making 
game saleable property, would poaching 
be prevented? A licenced dealer would 
breed and feed pheasants for the purposes 
of sale but he could not breed and feed 
them for less than the expense of rearing 
common poultry ; therefore still the temp- 
tation would be the same for poachers, and 
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in large towns they would ever find a 
market. He could not, therefore, look at 
this bill but as an experiment; and what- 
ever might be the power of parliament to 
make such experiments, he considered it 
an improper exercise of that power, to be- 
stow on a certain class of persons a right 
one year which they would find it neces- 
sary to take away the next. 

The Earl of Rosebery, after detailing 
the evils and inconvenience of the present 
Game Laws, concluded by declaring his 
intention to vote for the second reading of 
the bill. 

The Earl of Hardwicke also expressed 
his opinion in favour of the proposed altera- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, he was 
not opposed to the sale of game under 
proper regulations, but objected to the 
general innovations which the proposed 
bill would introduce. There was, he con- 
tended, no sufficient means of detecting 
or punishing poachers or trespassers; and 
he could not, therefore, consent to a re- 
peal of all the present laws on the subject, 
without enacting some protection in re- 
turn. 

Lord Redesdale objected to the proposed 
alterations, as interfering with the right of 
property in such a way as would produce 
actions on actions without end. Every 
one at all acquainted with the way in 
which property was in this country divided 
into small parcels, must be aware of the 
difficulties attendant on such a measure. 
Proprietors of land not wider than the 
table between their lordships, would bring 
actions for trespass, and the whole coun- 
try would be involved in unceasing litiga- 
tion. He was quite certain that the game 
was mostly stolen by the gamekeepers 
themselves; and hence, “according to the 
old maxim, that two of a trade can never 
agree,” arose the contests betwixt them 
and the other poachers; the gamekeepers 
contending not so much for the preserva- 
tion of the game for their employers, as 
for their own monopoly in the stealth of 
it, As to the existing qualifications, he 
was of opinion that their removal would 
tend to prevent poaching. He had always 
observed, that when a farmer obtained the 
privilege of shooting, he was invariably 
found to be a most active enemy to the 
poachers. Under this impression, he 
would vote for the second reading of the 
bill; but would suggest the omission of 
the first part of it, and make it a bil] merely 
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for legalizing the sale of game, and putting 
an end to the present qualifications. 

The Marquis of Bute hoped that no ob- 
jection would be made to the second read- 
ing of the bill. He thought that the new 
rights given by this bill would be found 
much more advantageous to the great 
landed proprietors as well as to the country 
at large, than the privileges which they at 


present enjoyed. The existing laws against | ; 


poaching were most unjust and oppressive 
in their operation. If a man was convict- 
ed of stealing poultry, or potatoes, or other 
property of that description, he was 
punished by, perhaps, a month’s imprison- 
ment; but if he was convicted of stealing 
game, he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for three times that period. Since the 
complaints against the principles of these 
laws were so general and so notorious, he 


trusted that their lordships would show | 


their compliance with the public feeling 
on this subject, by voting in favour of the 
bill. 

The Earl of Westmorland rose to op- 
pose the principle of this measure. He | 
was surprised that his noble friend could 
give his sanction to it by voting for the 
second reading. If he thought that it 
was calculated in the slightest degree to 
prevent poaching, or its consequences 


to those misguided men who were en- | 
or was likely to pro- | 


gaged in poaching, 
duce advantages to any class of mankind, 

he would most cheerfully give it his sup- 
port. But in his opinion, the only effect 
it could possibly have was to increase the 
grounds of every one of those complaints 
which existed against the present system. 

The noble lord who introduced the bill, 
had acted very fairly; for he held out 
no expectation that it would put an end 
to the existing grievances; nor was it in 
the power of law to put an end to them, 
unless it were a law of such severity as to 
merit their lordships’ reprobation. He 
contended, that this was an aristocratical 
act, calculated to promote the privileges 
of the great landed proprietors, to the in- 
jury of every man of moderate fortune in 
the country; and therefore it should meet 
with his opposition. Whatadvantage was 
it to a man of small property to be subject 
the moment he stepped off it, to be taken 
before a magistrate? Was it this that 
was to put an end to allj quarrels? A 
hunter might go after a hare into another 
man’s ground, but a shooter might not : 

it was true the hunter must have started 
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the hare first, and then came a question 
for the lawyers, whether or not it was the 
real identical hare which he had so started ? 
He thought that the ancient law upon this 
subject was the best; and he wished they 
could get back to it. No man lamented. 
the present state of the law more than he 
did, or was more anxious to alter it, if it 
; could be amended; for he thought that 
| game was not worth all the punishment 
| that protected it. He, therefore, wished 
{ 





| that the law could be restored to its an- 
cient state: but he feared that that would 
be a pretty difficult task; for persons must 
have game for amusement, and, therefore, 
some law must be in force for its protec- 
tion. He would only further say, that 
he could not give his consent to a measure 
founded on the principles of this bill, 
which gave powers to those who had them 
not at present, and took them away from 
| others who had. 
| Lord Ellenborough was convinced, that 
| the time would soon come {when their 
‘lordships would be obliged to prevent, by 
legislative enactment, the numerous crimes 
| which grew out of the present system of 
our Game-laws. With respect to the bill 
i before the House, he thought that the 
| noble lord who introduced it had been 
‘most unfortunate in the hands in which 
he had placed it to be manufactured. 
Without touching any of its clauses or 
| provisions, he could engage to strike out 
‘between six and seven hundred words 
which: were perfectly useless. In another 
place, a most useful operation was at that 
moment going on; namely, the consolidat- 
ing and abridging the criminal laws, and 
drawit ne them up in simple and straight- 
forward language. Now, it was most de- 
sirable that the present bill should be 
couched in language that was intelligible 
to poachers and country magistrates—the 
two classes of individuals who most re- 
quired to understand it. One of its ob- 
jects was to make game property ; yet, in 
no part of it was the word ‘ property” to 
be found. Another object was, to prevent 
poaching by punishment ; but no where 
was the punishment intended set forth. 
In one place it was provided, that a body 
collegiate was entitled to younger game, 
and the eggs thereof; but how great must 
be the despair of that collegiate body, 
when they turned over a leaf, and found, 
that if any member of it was a lord of a 
_manor, he must not break the shell of the 
egg. In short, the bill was full of ab- 
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surdities. However, the existing evil must 
have an end; and he hoped, therefore, 
that game would be made property. He 
did not see why it should not, as well as 
turkeys, chickens, pigeons, &c., which 
were not far removed in their nature from 
it. He trusted, therefore, that the bill 
would be allowed to go into a committee ; 
but, when there, it must be nearly re-cast. 
Something must be done to check the 
mass of crime produced by the present 
Game-laws; and unless their lordships 
protected the smaller proprietor, who could 
not afford to keep a gamekeeper, they 
could not protect those of larger pro- 
perties ; because the poacher always com- 
menced with the smaller, and thus first 
acquired his poaching habits. 

Lord King observed, that the House 
was actuated by a great many fears at 
that moment. There was, first, the fear 
of being late for dinner; there was, then, 
the fear of a free trade in game. Some 
noble lords apprehended a millennium of 
poachers: There was a strong attraction 
between the mouth of an alderman and 
the wing of a pheasant ; but the difficulty 
was to find a safe conductor. He recom- 
mended the House to follow the example 
of some parts of Germany on this subject. 
The elector of Hesse, who was only known 
in this country as a soldier-seller, was also 
a strict contractor in game and wild pigs. 
As we had imported whiskers, and tight 
uniforms, and other good things from the 
Germans, might we not also adopt their 
notions on this subject? In France, 
numerous laws had been enacted to pre- 
serve the game. One was a very curious 
restriction, which was intended to prevent 
persons from manuring bishops’ land with 
night-soil, for fear of injuring the flavour 
of the game. He believed there was not 
much difference between the reverend 
bench there and here. Arthur Young, 
who was a great agriculturist, inferred 
a strong similarity between a pheasant 
and a prince of the blood ; because they 
were both fed at the public expense. Now, 
he thought the observation equally applied 
to the }ishops: the only difference was, 
that the one was supported on the nett 
produce, and the other on the gross pro- 
duce of the country. It had been said, 
that this embraced a question of morality ; 
if so, it was strange that the right reve- 
rend prelates were so indifferent to it; 
for, although the benches opposite had 
been shortly before filled, there now re- 
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mained only two of that reverend body to 
support this measure of morality; in 
which, however, he should be most happy 
to join them, although he believed it 
would be the first time he would have had 
the happiness of voting along with them. 
The Lord Chancellor referred to some 
of the observations of his noble and learned 
friend (lord Redesdale), and said that he 
must be considered better authority on 
this subject than his noble friend, because 
he had never, he believed, hada gun in 
his hand in his life, whilst he (the lord 
Chancellor) had never one out of his, 
whenever he could have one init. One 
of the greatest delights he enjoyed in the 
autumn was afforded by his dogs, whom 
he could not help contrasting with those 
learned friends who entertained him, but 
not quite as delightfully, for the remain- 
ing ten months of the year. He was par- 
ticularly pleased at observing how well his 
dogs knew how to mind their points, and 
when to stop—which was more than he 
could say for his learned friends at the 
bar fa laugh]. He considered it rather 
unfair in a noble lord to object to the 
clauses of a bill, instead of speaking to its 
principle. Perhaps it would be more ad- 
visable for that noble lord himself to set 
to work, and endeavour to manage it dif- 
ferently. He wished to be understood 
not to be pledged to a particular line of 
conduct, even should he vote against the 
bill in its presented form. There were 
some clauses in the bill which could 
not stand as they were, and which were 
too bad for correction. There would, he 
was convinced, be game enough in the 
country for every gentleman, provided they 
would keep on good terms with the 
farmers. In consequence of the good 
feeling existing between himself and his 
farmers, and from his having no game- 
keeper, he, at least, had never been in 
want of game. A noble lord near him 
would recollect a circumstance which oc- 
curred at Lancaster when they were on 
the circuit together. An individual who, 
for the present purpose, he would desig- 
nate as A. B., had been constantly tried 
for stealing salmon out of a river, and as 
often as he was brought up for this of- 
fence, so often did all the judges declare 
it as their opinion, that the salmon in the 
river were bona vacantia, and conse- 
quently every body’s property. A learned 
gentleman, however, purchased a salmon 
in the market, and having made a certain 
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mark upon what was technically called its 
snout he put it in a place where A. B. was 
known to cast for fish. The next morn- 
ing, among others, he took this identical 
salmon, which being found in his posses- 
sion, he was tried, and transported for the 
offence ; the judges being of opinion, that 
the salmon, having been in the market, 
could no longer be ranked among bona 
vacantia [a laugh]. This, however, was 
probably a solitary case. The principle of 
the present bill ought, in his opinion, to 
be wholesomely applied ; and he could not 
help thinking, that if the noble lord who 
was the author of it, and the noble lord 
near him (lord Redesdale), were to lay 
their heads together, and make a bill, it 
would be better than pushing the present 
bill any further. 

Lord Wharncliffe shortly replied. He 
had not, he said, by this bill taken away 
any old rights, and he had created no 
new ones, except that of allowing every 
one to kill game on his own land; and 
that he believed to be a right which every 
one ought to exercise. It had been erro- 
aeously stated, that, by the law of Scot- 
land, no person could kill game on his 
own land without a qualification; there 
were many decisions upon this point, 
which put beyond a doubt the right of 
every body in this particular. By the 
law of Scotland, qualifications were only 
necessary upon another person’s land. A 
noble baron opposite had descanted upon 
the many absurdities contained in the 
bill; but when it came before a commit- 
tee, he should endeavour to convince 
that noble baron, that he had talked 
many more absurdities than he had ever 
accused him of writing. He begged their 
lordships to believe that he was not so fond 
of his own child as to regret its loss, simply 
because it was his; and if any other and 
better measure were submitted to their 
lordships, he would cheerfully relinquish 
his. At the same time, he was convinced 
that many years could not pass over with 
the present absurd, oppressive, and unjust 
laws in force. 

The House divided: Contents 38; 
Not-Contents 17: Majority 21. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 22. 

Corn anp Woot Trapet.| The Earl 
of Malmesbury rose to move for some 
returns with respect to the Importation of 
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Wool. Two of the returns were similar to 
what had before been moved for by a 
noble lord; but the other was not com- 
prehended among those that had been laid 
upon their lordships’ table. In making 
this motion he wished to say a few words. 
Their lordships were aware, that a great 
deal of distress existed at present among 
the wool-growers, the accumulation of 
whose stock, for the last three years, re- 
mained on their hands, the value of which 
had sunk from 16d. to 8d. per pound. 
Perhaps their lordships might not be 
equally aware of the cause of this distress. 
One cause, he thought, was the reduction 
of the duty on the importation of foreign 
wool, At the time that reduction took 
place, it was generally considered to be a 
financial duty, and not a protecting one. 
But, if their lordships looked to the quan- 
tity of wool introduced into this country 
during the five years, from April, 1819, 
to September, 1824, they would find, that 
the quantity of foreign wool imported 
amounted, on the average, to twenty-one 
millions, at a duty of 6d. Since the year 
1824, at which period the duty was re- 
duced from 6d. to a half-penny—a reduc- 
tion at once of 11-12ths—the increase in 
the importation of wool amounted to seven 
or eight million pounds, Such being the 
case, it was impossible not to see the 
cause which produced the distress among 
the wool-growers. But the interest of 
the wool-growers was not a particular one ; 
or one which was confined to themselves. 
Wool and corn were connected together ; 
one depended upon the other. Large 
and fertile districts depended entirely upon 
the subsistence of the farmers flocks. 
He hoped that when their lordships took 
into consideration the measure which had 
been proposed upon the Corn-laws, they 
would also take into consideration the 
distressed state of the agriculturists, with 
respect to the wool-trade. Their lord- 
ships might form a just opinion, from 
seeing what had been the result of a 
foreign competition in the article of wool 
what was likely to be the result of the 
same competition in the corn trade. So 
long as the duty on wool continued to be 
6d. the growers found a market for their 
wool; but as soon as that duty was re- 
duced, the greatest distress followed. 
The glut produced by the importation 
of foreign wool had been so_ great, 
as to produce an accumulation of two 
or three years’ growth of wool in the 
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hands of individuals. With this before 
their eyes, he trusted their lordships 
would hesitate before they adopted 
the resolutions on the Corn-laws, and 
allowed the foreigner to come into com- 
petition with the British farmer in the 
corn-trade, as had been done in the wool- 
trade. He considered the wool-grower 
as much a manufacturer as the clothier. 
He must find capital, and the means of 
subsistence. On looking at the Consoli- 
dated Customs act, he found that as long as 
wool should be at the price of 1s., the duty 
on the importation of foreign wool should 
not exceed a half-penny, which gave a 
protection to the British grower of about 
four per cent. Wool in a manufactured 
state, however, he found to be protected 
by a duty of fifteen per cent. It certainly 
did seem, from that difference, that the 
clothier must have some stronger claims 
to protection than the wool-grower; but 
upon looking to the returns on the subject 
of the poor-rates for the years 1825 and 
1826, he found that the poor-rates levied 
upon landlords amounted to 4,892,000/. 
while the amount of poor-rates levied on 
manufacturers was only 259,000/. So 
that it was clear that 24/. out of 25/. was 
paid by the landed interest. Looking 
at those returns, he could not find in 
them a reason for the disproportion of the 
duties upon wool in its simple state, and 
wool when manufactured. It appeared to 
him, that the disproportion ought to be in 
the inverse ratio to what it was; and that 
the man who bore the greatest burthens 
ought not to be the worst protected. It 
was a most unjust principle, as it operated 
on the one and the other. Perhaps their 
lordships were not aware of the extraor- 
dinary rate of the increase of the impor- 
tation of wool, since the reduction of the 
duty. The importation of wool amounted, 
in the year 1824, to 19,378,000 pounds ; 
in 1825 to 22,558,000 pounds; and in the 
year 1826 to 43,795,000. From that 
period he might say the wool-trade 
had been completely ruined ; and if such | 
had been the case with respect to wool, 
which formed only a portion of the 
farmer’s profit, any similar measure, with 
respect to the Corn-laws must necessarily | 
cause universal ruin. In Mr. Jacob’s 


Report it was stated, that great exertions 
were making in Germany, with a view of 
raising wool; and that prodizious increase 
in the quantity of wool had taken place in | 
that country. | 


If that was the case, it 
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could only end, in his opinion, in putting 
a termination to the cultivation of short 
wool in this country. At the time the 
duty on wool was lowered from 6d. to 
one halfpenny, it was stated that, in con- 
sideration of the reduction, a bounty 
should be given to the landlords. And, 
what was this great bounty, did their lord- 
ships suppose? It was, that the farmers 
should be allowed to export long wool, 
the amount of which did not exceed 90 tods. 
That was the only bounty which had been 
given, in return for the reduction of the duty 
on the importation of wool. He had no 
wish to injure the manufacturer. He was 
aware that the manufacturer could not 
continue to work wool without a mixture 
of foreign wool. He was ready to give 
a full proportion of foreign wool to the 
manufacturer for that purpose ; and even 
to give him protection against the intro- 
duction of worked wool ; put he wished the 
protection to be equal, and perhaps the 
noble lord opposite (Bexley) would tell 
him the reason why the protection 
was not better proportioned. It was a 
singular fact, that with this great increase 
in the importation of wool, there had 
not been an accompanying increase in the 
exportation of manufactured wool. So 
that, instead of the foreigner taking 
manufactures from this country in ex- 
change for this produce he took nothing 
but money. So great had been the in- 
crease of the quantity of wool in the home 
market, that the landlords had got as 
much as three years produce on_ their 
hands ; and it was a great hardship on the 
farmer, having so much wool of his own, 
‘0 look at his coat, and think that it was 
made of foreign wool. He apologized to 
their lordships for having taken up so 
much of their time, and he now begged 
leave to move for the returns he wished to 
be laid upon the table. Two of these 
returns had been moved for before in 
point of fact, but not in point of time; 
those on the table only going back to 
1814, while those which he wished to 
move for went back to 1800. The noble 
lord then moved for a ‘‘ Return of the 
quantity of sheep and lamb’s wool im- 
ported into this country since the year 
1800 to 1824 inclusive; distinguishing 
the quantities of each year, and the 
countries from which wool was imported.” 
That motion came up to the time when 
The next return 
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lordships whether the British consumer 
was benefitted by the new principles of 
free trade, as applicable to the woollen- 
trade. He should therefore move, for 
“ An account of the official and declared 
value of woollen manufactures from 1810 
to 1826.” The next return he should 
move for was, ‘an account of the quantity 
of foreign wool exported since the year 
1821 to 1826, distinguishing each year.” 
Lord Bealey said, that the noble lord 
appeared to him to be greatly deceived in 
one respect. The noble lord seemed to 
argue upon this question as if it was one 
which was founded on a new principle, 
and as if the encouragement of the im- 
portation of foreign wool was a novel sys- 
tem in this country. In the time of our 
ancestors that encouragement had_ been 
carried to a much greater extent than it 
was at present; we were only returning, 
therefore, to the system that formerly pre- 
vailed. The present system he believed 
would be found much more advantageous 
to the growers of wool, than that which 
existed immediately previous to it; and 
he must bring to the recollection of the 
noble lord, that the change took place in 
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consequence of applications and petitions | 


on the subject from the wool-growers 
themselves, who were allowed by it to 
export their long wool. The manufac- 
turers, he believed, had nothing to fear 
from the exportation of wool. England 
was still by far the best market for wool, 
and not only kept at home its own pro- 
duce, but attracted to its market a large 
proportion of the produce of other coun- 
tries. 

The Duke of Richmond felt himself 
bound to say a few words on this subject, 
upon which he had presented a number 
of petitions from the county of Sussex, 
As to the observation that had been made, 
that wool had been left on the hands of 
the grower, from the permission to import 
for the good of the manufacturers, he 
could only say, that that was one of the 
experiments of the free-trade gentlemen. 
It had, however, failed; and now they 
attempted to put a gloss over it. He 
hoped and trusted that the noble earl who 
had moved for these returns, would call 
the attention of the House to this important 
subject. He could not believe that it was 
beneficial to this country to allow a foreign 
grower to send us his produce. He thought 
it would be best for this country to go back 
to its former system. 
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Lord King stated, that the noble mover 
had made out what he thought a ver 
strong case against free trade. He had 
expected to have heard the noble lord 
(Bexley) —if he was a friend to the general 
interests of the country, and a real friend 
to free trade—observe, that though there 
might have been some distress among the 
agriculturists, there had been great distress 
among the manufacturers; and that a 
higher duty, preventing the importation 
of wool, wouid not have diminished the 
distress of the agriculturists, but would 
have added greatly to the distress of the 
manufacturers. It had been stated, that 
some of the wool remained on the hands 
of the growers. Perhaps that might be 
the case; but then the noble lord on the 
ministerial bench might have asked, whe- 
ther the importation of wool continued ? 
seeing that, if it did, it was because the 
wool was worked up. He had expected 
the noble lord, if he was a friend to the 
general interests of the country, to have 
made use of those arguments. If ministers 
did not defend the manufacturers, their 
interest would assuredly be neglected. 

The Earl of Darnley was for giving pro- 
tection both to the growers of corn and 
wool. The growers of wool laboured under 
grievous hardships. They had two years 
of their stock on hand. Now, such a state 
of things ought not to exist. It was a 
gross injustice to that class of the com- 
munity, and no adequate advantage to the 
manufacturers. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, he had 
not intended to trouble their lordships 
with any observations on the subject, if a 
noble baron had not attempted to sect in 
oppositidn the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests, by stating, that the one 
was sacrificed for the sake of the other. 
[“‘ No,” from lord King.] If the noble 
lord thought that the two interests were 
connected, he was sorry he had mistaken 
him. With respect to the question before 
their lordships, he must say, that when 
the farmers had two years produce in hand, 
and were unable to sell, except at a ruinous 
price, and when the foreigner was pouring 
his produce into this country, and taking 
nothing in return but money—he must 
say, that if such a state of things was 
prosperous to the country, then was the 
present period most prosperous. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, he 
should go to a different part of the ques- 
tion; namely, the proposed alteration in 
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the Corn-laws. The House was in a very 
particular situation with respect to the 
discussion of that subject. After several 
sessions, during which the subject had 
been put off year after year, it at last 
seemed that no time was to be lost in 
putting the question at rest, and enabling 
the country to know at what price corn 
was to be grown. Resolutions had been 
moved elsewhere, which were to be fol- 
lowed by resolutions being moved in that 
House by a noble lord, who, by a catas- 
trophe which no man lamented more than 
he did, had been prevented from so doing ; 
but by that misfortune that House had 
been deprived of the only means it pos- 
sessed of discussing this question, in the 
manner in which it could only be discussed 
with advantage. Because, if any bill were 
brought into this House, though their lord- 
ships might agree to the principle of it, 
but differ with respect to the duty, yet 
they dared not make any alteration in that 
particular. The noble duke (on being re- 
minded by lord Holland, that the House 
did not admit that principle) stated, that 
if any alteration were made in the duties, 
probably the whole of the measure would 
be lost. He hoped, therefore, that some 
resolutions would be laid upon the table, 
in order that the House might be enabled 
to discuss the subject, and give their 
opinion upon it. With respect to the 
subject of wool, he thought it a most ex- 
traordinary consolation to state, that when 
two years’ stock of wool was on the hands 
of the growers, the importation was going 
on. This consolation was a most extra- 
ordinary one; and went in the teeth of 
the very mover of the measure—who had 
stated at a public meeting, that taking off 
the duty on foreign wool would not hurt 
the home-grower, but that he would find 
a better market for his produce. What, 
however, had been the result? Two years’ 
produce remained on the hands of the 
growers ! 

The Earl of Westmorland said, he did 
not intend to trouble their lordships with 
arguments on the question before the 
House, but simply to reply to the noble 
duke as to the intention of his noble 
friend, whose absence he deeply regretted. 
His noble friend certainly had intended to 
submit resolutions to their lordships on 
the subject of the Corn-laws; but he had 
not, he believed, made up his mind in 
what way he could do it, so as to conform 
to the practice of the House. Their lord- 
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ships were aware that any measure on the 
subject must he brought forward in another 
place ; aud ia the irregularity of bringing 
the subject immediately under their lord- 
ships’ consideration, there seemed to be a 
general acquiescence. It was, however, 
in the power of any noble lord who might 
wish to discuss the question, to move re- 
solutions upon the subject. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that such a 
course would be equally irregular on the 
part of any other noble lord, as on the 
part of the noble earl who was absent. The 
noble lord had stated, that the House ac- 
quiesced in the suggestion not to discuss 
this question. The House, however, were 
obliged to acquiesce ; seeing that no other 
noble lord opposite could have made an 
explanation on the subject. 

Lord Redesdale observed, that when 
their lordships came to the consideration 
of the Corn-laws, they must view the sub- 
ject as connected with a great many cir- 
cumstances. The profits of the farmer 
had been lowered by the importation of 
wool, and by the depressed price of tallow, 
on account of importation. Importation 
had had the same effect on hides and 
skins, and cheese ; and it was hardly worth 
the farmer's while to continue their dairies. 
He agreed with the noble duke, that the 
House ought to have an opportunity 
afforded it, of declaring its opinion on the 
corn question ; and if no other noble lord 
would undertake the task, he should him- 
self submit a motion on the subject to 
their lordships. The resolutions printed 
in the votes of the House of Commons 
appeared to be of this description—that 
they fixed a maximum on the price of 
corn. Did any writer on political economy, 
or any person who had thought upon the 
subject, dream of sucha plan? The ex- 
perience of past ages in this country proved, 
that to fix a maximum on any commodity 
was injurious to the production of that 
commodity. In the reign of Edward 2nd, 
a maximum was imposed on every thing ; 
which law lasted about a year, when the 
cry of the country became so strong as to 
cause its repeal. Ifthe effect of a maximum 
on other things was mischievous, it was 
still more impolitic when applied to corn ; 
the maximum of which was now fixed at 
60s. The decrease which had taken place 
in tallow, hides, skins, horns, and hoofs, 
had an effect to raise the price of meat ; 
for the butcher could no longer consider 
his fifth quarter as a just remuneration. 
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Their lordships, perhaps, might not know 
that the butcher derived his profit from 
the fifth quarter. He sold his meat at the 
same rate per pound at which he bought 
the cattle from the agriculturist, and the 
fifth quarter was his profit. But the 
butcher now, in order to get a profit, must 
place an additional price on his meat. | 
Supposing, as some political economists | 
had coolly contemplated, that one-third | 
of the land now in cultivation were to be | 
thrown out, what would be the conse- ' 
quence? Some people imagined that it | 
would make meat cheaper; but if they | 
examined the subject practically, they 
would find it would make meat dearer. 
In the act of Charles 2nd, he believed 
they would find the true system of political 
economy. If they did not make the trade 
of the farmer profitable, the country would 
not be cultivated ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the subject re- 
quired more consideration than his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had given it. The noble 
lord, after contrasting the present system 
of cultivation with that formerly adopted, 
said it was only wonderful, that corn should 
be sold at its present reduced price in this 
country, which was only because the farmer 
was satisfied with a less profit than the 
manufacturer. The noble lord, after ad- 
verting to the duties on wool, observed, 
that the whole system of commerce was 
now changed. Unlike the merchants of 
former days, who, habited m their velvet 
caps and square-toed shoes, dwelt with 
their clerks at the counting-house in the 
city, our modern merchants resided in 
Portland-place, or Portman-square, or in 
the Regent’s park; and such were the 
multiplicity of their other engagements, 
that it was with difficulty they could get 
to their counting-house in time to sign the 
letters, of which they could know nothing, 
as they were prepared by their confidential 
clerk, to whom the management of the 
business was consigned. It was this ex- 
treme way of carrying on business that 
required an extreme profit beyond that 
which in former times sufficed. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he was 
happy to hear that the learned lord in- 
tended to submit some resolutions to that 
House on the subject. He was perfectly 
ready to meet his majesty’s government in 
any modification of the Corn-laws; but 
he thought it would be a great advantage 
that the sentiments of their lordships 
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introduction of any measure on the sub-« 


ject. 


Lord Ellenborough was also glad to hear 
that the noble and learned lord proposed 
to submit some resolutions on the subject 
to the House. 

Lord Bexiey said, that if the noble and 
learned lord’s propositions were carried 
into effect, they would exclude all foreign 
commerce entirely. 

The motion for the returns was then 
agreed to. 
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Convention witn PortuGatL.] Mr. 
Secretary Peel, in the absence of Mr. 
Secretary Canning, presented, by com- 
mand of his Majesty, the following 


Convention between his Majesty and 
her Royal Highness the Infanta Regent of 
Portugal, for providing for the mainte- 
nance of a Corps of British Troops, sent 
to Portugal, Dec. 1826; signed at 
Brighthelmstone, Jan. 19, 1827. 


“Inthe name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 

‘“* Her Royal Highness the Infanta Re- 
gent of Portugal having, in consequence of 
aggressions committed against the Portu- 
guese territory, claimed the fulfilment, by 
his Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
ancient treaties of alliance and friendship 
which subsist between the two Crowns; 
and his Britannic Majesty having there- 
upon resolved to send, and having ac- 
tually sent, a body of troops to Portugal, 
the two High Contracting Parties think it 
necessary to agree upon certain arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of the said 
troops, during their stay in Portugal, and 
have named as their plenipotentiaries for 
that purpose, viz ; — 

“‘ His Majesty, the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the right hon. George Canning, a member 
of his said Majesty’s most hon. Privy 
Council, a member of Parliament, and his 
said Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs :—And her Royal High- 
ness the Infanta Regent of Portugal, the 
most illustrious and most excellent lord, 
Don Pedro de Souza e Holstein, marquis 
of Palmella, a peer of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Christ, knight of the Order of the Golden 
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Fleece, Grand Cross of several other 
Orders, and her Royal Highness’s ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
his Britannic Majesty ; who, after having 
communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon, and con- 
cluded, the following articles :— 

Art. 1. “ Her Royal Highness the In- 
fanta Regent of Portugal, anxious that 
the body of troops which has been so 
promptly sent to her Royal Highness’s aid 
by his Britannic Majesty, should be 
treated with the hospitality becoming the 
relations of the two allied nations, engages 
to provide the necessary barracks and 
quarters, and buildings for hospitals, and 
for stores and magazines, and the neces- 
sary rations of provisions and forage, for 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers, and for the horses and cattle of 
the British Auxiliary Army, according to 
the regulations of the British service. 

2. “The provisions and forage above 
specified are to be delivered to the British 
Commissariat, at 2 distance not greater 
than six Portuguese leagues from the head- 
quarters of each Pritish detachment to 
which they are supplied, unless in cases 
where a different arrangement shall be 
made, with the consent of the British Com- 
missariat. 

3. “In order to obviate the difticulties 
which an immediate disbursement of funds 
for the purchase of the aforesaid provisions 
and forage might occasion, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to the Government of 
Portugal, it is agreed that the British 
Commissary-general shall, for the pre- 
sent, provide those supplies for the British 
army, charging the cost thereof to the 
account of the Portuguese Government. 
As, however, cases may arise, in which it 
may be more convenient to receive such 
supplies from Portuguese magazines, for 
the purpose of avoiding competition in the 
markets, the British Commissary-general 
shall, in the execution of this agreement, 
concert his proceedings from time to time 
with a person appointed for that end by 
the Government of Portugal. 

4, “The accounts of the British Com- 
missariat being approved and signed by 
the Commander of the Auxiliary Army, 
shall be delivered every three months to 
the Portuguese Government, which, hav- 
ing verified the same, shall either pay the 
amount thereof forthwith to the British 
Commissary-general, or carry it over to 
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the credit of the British Government, as 
shall be judged most convenient by the 
two Governments. 

5. “ The cost of provisions and forage 
for the British troops shall be placed to 
the account of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, from the day of the landing of the 
said troops in Portugal, and shall cease to 
be placed to that account from the day of 
their departure, or of their passing the 
frontiers of Portugal. 

6. “Her Royal Highness the Infanta 
Regent of Portugal, having consented that 
on this, as on former occasions, the forts 
St. Julien and of Bugio shall be occupied 
by the British troops, it is agreed that the 
said occupation shall continue so long as 
the auxiliary army shall remain in Portu- 
gal. Those forts shall be, from time to 
time, duly provisioned by the Portuguese 
Government, or by the British Commissa- 
riat, on account of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, in the same manner as is provided 
in the foregoing articles with respect to 
the Auxiliary Army. 

‘“* Arrangements shall be made between 
the Government of Portugal and t Com- 
mander of the British Army, for tie car- 
rying on of the service of the Pratique, of 
the Police of the Harbour, and of the 
Customs, by the proper officers of the 
Portuguese Government, usually employed 
for those purposes. A list of these officers 
shall be given to the British Commanding 
Officer, and they shall be strictly under 
his command in all that may relate to 
military service, and to the defence of the 
forts. 

7. “His Britannic Majesty requiring, on 
the part of his ally, only that which is in- 
dispensably necessary for insuring the 
proper maintenance of his troops, and for 
the good of the common service, declares, 
that he will not bring forward any pecu- 
niary claims whatever against the Portu- 
guese Government, on account of the 
assistance furnished by his Majesty, on this 
occasion, to Portugal, beyond what is 
specified in the preceding articles. 

8. “ The stipulations of this Convention 

shall remain in full force until the two 
High Contracting Parties shall mutually 
agree to make any change therein, 
9. “The present Convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in London in the space of six 
weeks from the date hereof, or sooner, if 
possible. 








“In witness whereof the respective 
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Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 
and have affixed thereto the seals of their 
arms, 
(L.S.) GroncGe Canninc. 
(L.S.) Marquez DE PALMELLA. 
“ Done at Brighthelmstone, January 19, 
1827.” 


Gatway County ELecrion—Breacu 
or Privitece—Assautr or a Wirt- 
neEss.] Mr. Spring Rice rose to present 
a Petition on a matter affecting the 
vital interests of parliament, and the privi- 
leges of the House. He moved, however, 
first, that the usual sessional order against 
tampering with or influencing witnesses to 
be examined on matters before the House, 
which was in that order declared to be a 
high misdemeanour, should be read. The 
order having been read, the hon. member 
stated, that his petitio. was from a Mr. 
Thomas Lambert, of Galway, brother to 
the gentleman who had presented a_peti- 
tion against the return of Richard Martin, 
esq. The petitioner stated himself to have 
been since the late election, in a very deli- 
cate state of health, but upon receiving the 
Speaker’s summons, he proceeded to 
London, and when in the lobby of the 
House, was insulted and assaulted by 
Martin French, esq., whom the petitioner 
believed to be the active supporter and 
warm partisan of Mr. Richard Martin. 
The petitioner declared he had given no 
provocation for such an attack, and prayed 
the protection of the House. The hon. 
member said, he did not intend to move 
for the attendance of the person mentioned, 
because he hoped that this notice of it 
would be enough to show that the House 
had the power of protecting its witnesses, 
and would enforce that power so as to put 
a stop to occurrences like that now com- 
plained of, and without which witnesses 
might often be exposed to difficulty and 
danger. 

Mr. Wynn thought the matter ought 
not to stop here; because it became the 
House to maintain its dignity and show 
its power. When its witnesses were mo- 
lested some time ago, the House had sent 
a man to prison for attacking a gentleman 
in the lobby ; and he therefore moved that 
the petitioner, and Mr. Martin French 
should be ordered to attend to-morrow. 

The Speaker asked, if it was the plea- 
sure of the House that the Serjeant-at- 
Arms should inquire if Mr. Lambert was 
in attendance, and the House having sig- 
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nified their assent, the Speaker directed 
the Serjeant-at-Arms to proceed to the 
lobby, and make the necessary inquiry. 

A pause of about five minutes occurred, 
at the expiration of which, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms returned to the table, and inform- 
ed the Speaker, that Mr. Lambert was in 
attendance, and waited the pleasure of the 
House. 

The Speaker.—lIs it the pleasure of the 
House that Mr. Lambert should be called 
in ? 

The House having signified their assent, 
the Serjeant was directed to return to the 
lobby, and bring Mr. Lambert to the bar 
of the House. In a few minutes Mr. Lam- 
bert appeared at the bar, and the following 
examination took place : 

The Speaker.—-What is your name ?— 
Thomas Lambert. 

The Speaker.—Is this your name at- 
tached to this petition?—This is my 
name. 

You will now state slowly and distinctly, 
for the better information of the House, 
and in order that your answers may be 
taken down in writing, the nature of the 
occurrence complained of in your peti- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lambert then proceeded to state, 
that on ‘Tuesday last he came down to the 
House, in consequence of a summons 
which he received to attend the committee 
appointed to try the Galway election. “I 
had not been five minutes in the lobby,” 
the gentleman continued, ‘‘ when Mr. 
French came up, and said, ‘ How do you 
do, Lambert, I am glad to see you,’ and 
asked me to shake hands with him. In 
consequence of the conduct pursued by 
Mr. French, when a trial was pending on 
which my life was at stake, I declined to 
shake hands with him, but merely made 
him alow bow. I forgot to state that Mr. 
Baggot was along with me, and alsoa Mr. 
Phipps. Mr. Butler, who is a relation of 
mine, and a friend of Mr. French, was 
also with me. As soon as I made the bow, 
and declined to accept Mr. French’s 
hand, he got into a violent fit of passion ; 
so much so, that his countenance became 
suddenly distorted with rage. He said, 
‘J deserve this treatment, for contaminating 
this hand by offering to shake hands with 
such a contemptible rascal.’ I bowed 
and thanked him. ‘Two or three gentle- 
men, who happened to be in the lobby at 
the time, came over to my friend, Mr, 
Butler, and asked him if that gentleman 
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was mad? TI forgot to say, that Mr. 
French held out his hand in a threatening 
manner; but whether he intended to strike 
or not I cannot tell. Ifhe had struck me, 
however, I should not have returned the 
blow. The next morning I received a 
note from sir Richard Birnie, to attend 
before him. I waited on him accordingly ; 
and after heaving the circumstances of the 
quarrel, he said, that if I pledged my word 
of honour not to proceed any further in 
the business, he should not require me to 
give bail to keep the peace. I replied, that 
I was perfectly willing to comply with these 
terms, and pledged my word of honour 
accordingly.” ° 

The Speaker.—Have you any thing 
further to add? 

Mr. Lambert said, “1 forgot to mention 
that one or two gentlemen wished me to 
call for a constable, to give Mr. French 
into custody, but I declined to do so, as I 
did not think it necessary.” 

The Speaker.—Has any hon. member 
any question to propose to the witness ? 

Mr. Spring Rice.—Are you not in 
attendance in consequence of a summons 
issued by the Speaker, requiring your 
attendance as a witness before the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the merits 
of the Galway election ?—Yes 1 am. 

Is not Mr. French summoned as a wit- 
ness also ?—I believe he is. 

As soon as the witness had retired from 
the bar, 

Mr. Wynn said, that the usual course 
pursued by the House in cases of this de- 
scription was to call both the‘petitioner and 
the person petitioned against to the bar 
of the House,—a course which hesuggested 
should be pursued to-morrow, when Mr. 
French would have an opportunity of 
replying to the charge contained in the 
petition. 

Mr. Hobhouse, with all due deference 
to the right hon. gentleman, conceived 
that this was not a case in which the House 
was called upon to interfere. No impedi- 
ment had been offered—no blow had been 
struck ; and he must observe, that if any 

offence was given, it was the refusal, in the 
first instance, of the petitioner himself to 
return the common courtesy which Mr. 
French had offered him. He was there- 
fore of opinion, that no case had been 
made out to warrant the interference of 
the House. If, indeed, the witness had 
been assaulted, and rendered incapable of 
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would be fully justified in calling the 
offending party to the bar. 

Mr. J. Grattan concurred in the opinion 
of the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down. If any insult had passed between 
the parties, it appeared to have originated 
with the petitioner himself. 

Sir J. Yorke observed, that the question 
did not appear to be whether Mr. French 
was a hundred miles off from the petitioner, 
or only a yard; but whether an assault 
was committed, or attempted to be com- 
mitted, within the precincts of that House. 

Mr. Abercromby agreed in the general 
principle, that the House had a right, in 
vindication of its honour and dignity, to 
call persons before them who were guilty 
of a breach of privilege; but at the same 
time he could ,not agree that the present 
case was one in which that power should 
be exerted. Another argument against 
the House interfering in this quarrel, was, 
that the civil power had already interposed 
between the parties. He therefore con- 
ceived, that the House would be wasting 
its time, and compromising its dignity, by 
interfering in the case. 

Mr. Littleton perfectly concurred in the 
view which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had taken of the subject. Nothing 
had occurred tending to a breach of the 
peace ; and even if there had, the police had 
interfered to prevent any unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that his duty, in 
the first instance, was confined to present- 
ing the petition of Mr. Lambert ; but now 
that the case was before the House, he 
must be permitted to say, that it was one 
in which they were called upon to exercise 
that sound and wholesome authority, which 
they possessed. He contended, that the 
consequences would be most dangerous, if 
insulting words, tending to a breach of the 
peace, were passed over without any ex- 
pression of displeasure, because no blows 

had been struck. There was no principle 
more dangerous than this; and he con- 
ceived the House was imperatively called 
upon to discourage such a doctrine. His 
chief object in presenting this petition was, 
that persons summoned as witnesses before 
committees of that House, should know 
that the House was ready to take up any 
question, involving theirsafety or protection. 
He did not wish to have the person petition- 
ed against in this case called to the bar of 
the House; but he hoped that the notice of 
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giving his evidence, the House in that case 





this discussion would have its proper effect, 
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Mr. Wynn said, that a petition having 
been presented, and evidence having been 
heard at the bar in support of its allega- 
tions, he thought it would be wrongor 
the House to come to the decision, that 
the prayer of the petition should not be 
entertained. Witnesses who attended that 
House should be protected. If a gentle- 
man refused to shake hands with another, 
that was no reason why he should be 
threatened. After hearing the petition 
read and its principal allegations supported 
by the evidence of the petitioner, he con- 
ceived that the party complained against 
should be called to the bar and admonished. 
It was said, that the civil power had taken 
up the case; but in what way did it do so? 
Merely by calling upon the parties to 
pledge their honour that nothing hostile 
should pass between them. This might 
be sufficient for the purpose of keeping 
the peace; but the House had another 
duty to perform; and it was a question to 
be considered, whether, if this case was 
passed over, the House would not be sur- 
rendering that protection which they 
should extend to their witnesses. The 
better way, he conceived, would be for 
both the gentlemen to atiend at the bar of 
the House to-morrow. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the right hon. 
gentleman opposite seemed to think that 
one of the parties in this case had been 
guilty of a breach of privilege. Now, in 
that opinion, he could by no means agree ; 
for not one word had been uttered in the 
lobby connected with the business on 
which the parties had been summoned as 
witnesses. He, therefore, called upon the 
right hon, gentleman, whose authority in 
such cases was certainly high, and whose 
memory no doubt was furnished with ample 
precedents, to point out any one case simi- 
lar to that which was now before the House. 
He thought it would be a hard case if the 
House decided that Mr. French should be 
called to the bar and admonished. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had not 
enjoyed the advantage of hearing the ex- 
amination of the witness at the bar; but, 
from what he had heard, it rather appeared 
to him that the evidence did not entirely 
support the allegations of the petition. It 
was certainly questionable whether the 
party who had petitioned the House had 
exercised a sound discretion in doing so; 
but he had done so, and had stated that 
he was insulted. After the evidence 
which had been given, he thought that a 
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very slight notice on the part of the House 
would be sufficient ; but he was of opinion 
that both parties should be called to the 
bar, and should be told that the House 
was a privileged place, and that those who 
were called there came to discharge a 
public duty—that they must do so quietly, 
and that while so engaged there must be 
an oblivion of personal quarrels. Had he 
been consulted he would not have advised 
the presentation of this petition; but as it 
had been presented, and as evidence had 
been examined, the House could not pass 
it by without notice. It should be recol- 
lected, that, on these election petitions, 
adverse parties were brought into imme- 
diate personal collision ; and it was there- 
fore necéssary to impress upon them, that 
those who were not inclined to quarrel 
should have perfect personal protection, 
and that those who were should restrain 
themselves in that place, and decide their 
quarrels elsewhere. He was of opinion, 
that both parties should be called up. So 
far was he from thinking, that the proceed- 
ings at Bow-street made the interference 
of the House less necessary, that it ren- 
dered it more so; as the friends of the 
parties saw there was so much personal 
conflict, as to warrant their application to 
a magistrate for his interference. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that the case 
appeared to be this,—two witnesses, both 
of whom had been summoned on an election 
committee, had had a quarrel, and one 
charged the other with a breach of privi- 
lege. Under all the circumstances, he 
conceived that the House would not be 
doing equal justice, if both parties were 
not ordered to attend. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman considered 
the point upon which the attention of the 
House was employed as one of the most 
frivolous he had ever heard discussed. He 
would venture to say that there was 
hardly ever a committee, in reference to 
which some trifling squabble did not occur, 
which might not with as much reason be 
made the subject of an application for the 
interference of the House. The hon. 
member to whom the petition had been 
intrusted had done quite right in present- 
ing it; but he was of opinion that there was 
nothing in it which called for any further 
step on the part of the House. 

Sir Robert Wilson differed entirely from 
the worthy alderman, and conceived that 
his own arguments were sufficient to prove 
that it was incumbent on the House to 
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take the matter into consideration. It did 
not signify what were the characters or 
the station of the parties; nor was it 
material whether the act complained of 
received any palliation, as to its impro- 
ptiety, from any antecedent aggression. It 
was the duty of the House to show to the 
public that every witness who came within 
the precincts of that House, in obedience 
to the orders of parliament, should be 
protected there as if he were in a sanctuary, 
without reference to any previous quarrels. 
He therefore considered the course recom- 
mended by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department as in every respect the 
most advisable. 

Mr. Martin French, and Mr. Thomas 
Lambert were ordered to attend the House 
to-morrow. 


Penryn Exvecrion—Casr or Joun 
Stansury.] The Speaker begged leave 
to recall the attention of the House to an 
order made a few days back for the taking 
into custody John Stanbury, who was re- 
ported by the Penryn Election committee 
to have absented himself. It was directed, 
by order of the House, that he should be 
taken into custody, in consequence of his 
not having attended before the committee. 
The Speaker’s warrant was accordingly 
issued for the purpose, and a messenger 
was deputed to carry it into execution ; 
but the party having absconded, all his 
endeavours to discover and apprehend him 
were unsuccessful ; and although he was’a 
second time despatched from town on a 
similar mission, his efforts were attended 
with as little beneficial results as before. 
The usual course on such occasions was 
to have the messenger to the bar, that the 
House might hear from himself what steps 
he had taken for fulfilling the order of the 
House ; and if it should then appear ex- 
pedient to the House, to present an address 
to the Crown, praying his majesty to issue 
a proclamation, with a reward for the 
apprehension of the party. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms was then called 
and received directions to order the mes- 
senger, John Wright, to appear at the bar 
of the House. The messenger having 
made his appearance, he was desired by 
the Speaker to state the course he had 
pursued for the apprehension of John Stan- 
bury. He accordingly entered into a 
detail of his ;oute from town to Exeter, to 
the house of Mr. Stanbury, where he was 
informed that that individual had not been 
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at home for some time before. Having 
received intimation that the fugitive was 
concealed in a farm-house about five miles 
from Plymouth, he proceeded thither, and 
aided by four constables, searched the 
premises, but without obtaining any trace 
of the object of his search. He then pro- 
ceeded to Tregony, and from thence to 
Truro, in both of which places he made 
diligent inquiries after Mr. Stanbury, but 
was unable to gain any intelligence of his 
retreat. He returned again to Exeter, and 
from thence came back to town ; and hay- 
ing received directions to go a second time 
to Plymouth, he repaired thither, but with 
no better success than before ; and he was 
obliged finally to return to town without 
having accomplished the object of his 
mission. 

The Speaker asked if any member 
wished to put any question to the mes- 
senger; and no advantage being taken of 
the invitation, the messenger was permitted 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Wynn then moved, “ That it 
appears to this House, that John Stanbury 
thas absconded, to avoid being taken into 
custody, pursuant to an order of the 
House.” Also, “ That a humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he will be graciousiy pleased immediately 
to issue his royal proclamation, with such 
reward as his majesty shall think proper, 
for discovering, apprehending, and detain- 
ing the said John Stanbury.”—Agreed to. 


Shipping Interest. 


SuippinG Inrerrst.] Mr. Alderman 
Waithman said, that there was already 
before the House a petition from gentle- 
men connected with the Shipping Interests 
of the city of London. He held in his 
hand a petition of a similar nature, from a 
body of ship-owners in London, of equal 
respectability. The two bodies to whom 
he alluded were associated, and had ap- 
pointed a committee; and although the 
petition he was about to present was not 
united with the preceding, it was of a pre- 
cisely similar nature. The present petition 
was signed by more than two hundred and 
fifty persons. They represented the hard- 
ship of their case arising out of the laws 
recently passed by the House, and by 
which the House had removed certain 
restrictions upon foreign shipping which 
had proved an essential security to the 
British shipping interest. The petitioners 
stated, that it was now impossible for them 
to enter into competition with foreigners, 
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as they had to bear the disadvantage of | 
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ed from making those notices the sub- 


from thirty to forty per cent in the prices | jects of discussion; nor had he any op- 


of implements, wages, and almost all | 
materials. The petitioners also state, that | 
every other class of the community that | 
had been willing to try the experiment of 
free trade upon the petitioners, had equally 
shrunk from allowing that experiment. to 
be tried upon themselves. He did not 
pledge himself as to what he should do 
when the subject came before the House ; 
but all the petitioners wished was, that 
their case should undergo an inquiry. For 
his part, he felt it impossible to put the 
petitioners upon a fair and proper footing, 
under the existing law, unless, by a reduc- 
tion of taxes, and especially of those which 
operated to raise the price of provisions, 
they were placed in parallel circumstances 
with foreign competitors, and with other 
branches of English industry. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mourtiny at Barrackxronre.] Mr. 
Hume said, that in rising to submit to the 
House the question of which he had so 
long given notice, he felt it necessary to 
state, that whatever he should now do 
upon this subject would be done by him 
with the greatest reluctance. He would 
not have submitted this matter to their 
consideration, if he had not been fully 
convinced of its great importance as re- 
lating to our government in India, and to 
all our connections with the affairs of that 
country. The occurrence to which he 
was about to call the attention of the 
House took place in the early part of the 
month of November, 1824. When he 
mentioned that date, a question might 
naturally arise, why so great a delay had 
occurred in jaying a subject of so much 
importance before parliament. Upon that 
point he should only state, that in the 
middle of the month of July, 1825, in the 
course of the session of that year, he had 
requested to know from the President of 
the Board of Control, whether the govern- 
ment of this country had received any 
information of the transactions which had 
taken place in India in the November 
preceding? The right hon. gentleman 
answered then in the negative; and gave 
the same answer up to thelast week in the 
session, when it was too late to take any 
step on the subject. In the last session 
he had given two notices upon this sub- 
ject; but by some of those chances which 





frequently occurred, he was twice prevent- | 
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portunity whatever for so doing, until 
towards the close of the session, when the 
lateness of the period, together with the 
expected arrival of that officer, whose con- 
duct was chiefly the subject of discussion, 
and whose presence in this country was 
desirable, that he might immediately meet 
the charge, had induced him to postpone 
his motion. When the present session 
arrived, he felt the most anxious wish to 
introduce the matter to the notice of the 
House; and he should certainly have 
done so before this time, but for the im- 
portant subjects which had occupied so 
much of their attention. He felt that it 
was at any time a delicate matter to inter- 
fere on subjects relating to the army, 
perhaps more so on this than on many 
other occasions; but he felt it to be a 
positive duty for him now to take upon 
himself this task, and to brmg under the 
notice of the House the proceedings of the 
executive in India, with regard to the 
management of the army. He acknow- 
ledged that he should not have been war- 
ranted in calling the attention of the 
House to the subject, but on account of 
its very great importance. He knew that, 
in all armies, as well at home as abroad, 
some instance of insubordination among 
some of the troops, might, at one time 
or other, be discovered. The degree 
of importance of any such instance 
of insubordination would vary according 
to time, place and circumstance; and 
some might be of a very trifling nature ; 
but, in the East Indian army, where there 
were at least one hundred and twenty 
thousand native troops to twenty-five 
thousand British soldiers, any thing which 
affected it in such a manner, as to tend, in 
the slightest degree, to create a feeling of 
insubordination, must always be a matter 
of the highest importance. It should 
always be remembered that we held pos- 
session of India but by a very small nu- 
merical force, at least compared to the 
number of the natives employed in our 
service ; and it should always be a matter 
to which our general officers and governors 
should devote their utmost care and atten- 
tion, to uphold, as much as possible, the 
character of our officers and soldiers, not 
merely for their superiority of military 
skill, discipline, and courage, but for their 
moral conduct, in carrying on the govern 
ment of that immense country. 
2U 
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Having made these : eneral observations, 
he should now state the circumstances of 
that transaction on which he wished to 
take the opinion of the House. The 
governor-general of India had, in conse- 
quence of some manifestation of enmity 
on the part of a native prince, deemed it 
necessary to embark in hostilities against 
him. That resolution was taken in Oc- 
tober, 1824, and in furtherance of it, some 
troops were sent towards the frontiers. 
Among these troops were the men com- 
posing a battalion of the 47th native 
regiment, who were marched from Fuat- 
taghur, which was about a thousand miles 
up the country, towards the eastern fron- 
tier. What he was now about to move, 
related to the order given them to march 
from Barrackpore, where they had assem- 
bled, towards the Burmese territory, and 
to their refusal to obey it; a refusal 
which, on account of the line of conduct 
that, he contended, had begn improperly 
pursued by the commander-in-chief, led 
to the destruction of three or four hundred 
of their number in a very short space of 
time. There were two questions upon 
which he thought the House would require 
io be informed. In the first place, they 
would desire to obtain some knowledge 
as to what had been the causes, the exist- 
ence of which had led to this insul a- 
tion and mutiny; and secondly, they 
would wish to know whether proper mea- 
sures, such as were consistent with the 
maintenance of strict discipline, aud at 
the same time with a spirit of humanity, 
had been employed to bring these mutineers 
back to their duty. When they were 
satisfied upon these two points they would 
be able to decide, whether the loss of life 
that had occurred had not been owing to 
the mischief of not properly carrying into 
effect those means that might-have been 
resorted to for the purpose of restoring 
order without having recourse to bloodshed. 
There was no man who had been in India, 
that would not readily bear testimony to 
the general good conduct of the native 
troops—none that would not agree with 
him in saying, that whenever these native 
troops had been led into action by the 
side of our countrymen, they had mani- 
fested as much zeal and courage in the 
service as the British soldiers. He was 
positive that all who knew them would 
concur in the statement, that on all these 
occasions they had shewn the same zeal, 


bordin 





alacrity, and bravery, and had displayed ; 
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the same gallantry, that had so honourably 
distinguished our countrymen in the 
service there. At the same time, he was 
bound to acknowledge, that they had 
occasionally displayed acts of insubordina- 
tion. That, however, ought not to be 
resorted to as an argument against them, 
any more than against the European troops, 
for the same thing had occurred in the 
European corps. 

He should now proceed to consider the 
circumstances to which the mutiny of the 
native troops was to be attributed, repeat- 
ing what he had before said, that their 
insubordination was no more a reproach to 
them than to our own troops, and that the 
corps of British and of native troops ought 
both to be placed on the same footing in 
that respect. If, as he had already as- 
serted, the native troops were distinguished 
by general good conduct, and those who 
had served with them were prepared to 
bear testimony to their merit, he thought 
they would concur with him in saying, that 
the circumstances which had led to the 
mutiny of these troops must have been of 
a most extraordinary nature. The battalion 
of the 47th native regiment had but a short 
time before been brought down from the 
upper provinces, from Futtaghur, which 
was about a thousand miles upthe country, 
and up to the time of their being assem- 
bled with the other troops at Barrackpore, 
he believed that no troops had shewn 
greater readiness or good will in the 
service. The service to which they were 
destined was certainly not one that was 
likely to create much enthusiasm, Some 
alarm had arisen throughout the country, 
not only from the proceedings that had 
taken place on the eastern frontier, but 
also from the fear that the native troops of 
Bengal had acquired religious prejudices 
that would prevent them from acting with 
their usual zeal and alacrity ; and,’ mdeed, 
that they would manifest a greater degree 
of unwillingness than on any other occa- 
sion to quit their own territory. That un- 
willingness might not only have been 
expected, but could have been easily ac- 
counted for, by a variety of circumstances. 
First of all, it was known that the troops 
which had preceded them had_ suffered 
great privations, that many had been dis- 
abled by sickness, and they naturally feared 
that they should suffer in the same manner ; 
the more especially as they were in a state 
of destitution, as to many things that were 
absolutely necessary. In speaking thus 
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of these troops, he could not avoid drawing 
a coutrast between the troops sent from the 
Bengal, and those sent from the Madras, 
establishment. The Madras troops were 
in a much better condition as to all neces- 
sary equipments. He, therefore, distin- 
guished between these troops, as the two 
governments under which they acted had 
so differently provided for their wants. 
The Madras regiment came down to the 
military station fully equipped, and in a 
short time received directions to proceed, 


together with the Bengal troops, towards. 


the castern frontier, in order to enter 
upon the Burmese war. <A short time 
previously to their being assembled for 
that purpose, about three hundred men 
had deserted from one corps, on account 
of their unwillingness to go upon such an 
expedition. 
the month of October, these troops re- 
ceived orders to march from Barrackpore. 
On the 22nd of that month a report was 
presented to colonel Cartwright, stating 
the impossibility of their moving forward, 
unless cattle, carriages, and other conve- 
niences were afforded them for the convey- 
ance of their baggage. He believed it 
would be found that this report had ulti- 
mately been forwarded by colonel Cart- 
wright to the Presidency. The conve- 
nicnees they required were such as the 
experience of former services had proved 
to be necessary; and the demand of the 
troops was not, therefore, to be wondered 
at. Whether that document had found 
its way to the commander-in-chief, and 
from him to the government, he was not 
able to say; and it was his wish, and 
indeed his objcct in the present motion, to 
ascertain that fact. All he knew was, that 
every day the anxiety of those native troops 
to obtain the necessary carriages became 
more earnest, and they urged that their 
demands should be granted without fur- 
ther delay. Their request was, in son 
measure no doubt, strengthened by tl 

superior attention which they saw ha 
been paid to the comfort of the Madras 
troops. These troops having been landed 
on the Bengal territory, had daily rations 
distributed to them, while the Bengal 
troops had none. The former, too, had 
great coats given them to protect them 
from the excessive rains, while none were 
allowed to the latter, who had to bear the 
same inclemencies of the weather ; and this 
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difference existed between the troops of 


the two Presidencies, although both were 


Towards the latter part of 
I 
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acting in the same service. Sit Thomas 
Monro, the president of the Madras es- 
tablishment, had so well provided for the 
troops sent from his Presidency, that 
they formed a most striking contrast to 
the miserable condition of the Bengal 
troops. On no former occasion had men 
turned out in such numbers or in better 
condition, The Madras troops amounted 
to ten thousand, all of whom were volun- 
teers; and the zeal, alacrity, and readi- 
ness they had manifested, were admirably 
supported by the very excellent arrange- 
ments of sir Thomas Monro. The battalion 
of native Bengal troops required addi- 
tional batta, which, undoubtedly, would 
have created an additional expense to the 
government; but if that expense was 
necessary, the troops were justified im 
demanding res They were told, however, 
that they could not have the cattle, nor 
the carriages they required. When that 
answer was given to the Hindoo troops, 
the reply they made was that which might 
naturally have been expected. They said, 
“if we are made ceolies (that is beasts of 
burden), how can we fight? How can 
we be both coolies and soldiers. It has 
always been our pride to be soldiers, and 
we are willing to do our duty as soldiers, 
but we cannot use our arms, and carry 
burthens at the same time.” Now, he 
could hardly think that the commander- 
in-chief was ignorant of these circumstances, 
as colonel Cartwright and general Dalzel 
had made the requisite statements to the 
Presidency. On the 30th of October, 
these native troops were told, that they 
could not have the cattle, and that march 
they must. Now he must observe, that 
this refusal did not at all accord with what 
had generally been the practice in tha 
country, where it had always been the 
such circumstances 

the of the civil magistrate. 
These orders and that answer drove the 
men to insubordination, and the blame of 
creating that insubordination seemed to 
him not to with the men who 
committed it, so much as with the officers, 
who were, or ought to be, answerable for 
the complaints. The want of cattle at that 
time was so great, that from within fifty 
miles round, all the cattle had been pressed 
into the service of the government; and, 
at the very time that cattle were refused 
to the troops, there were no less than ten 
or fiftecn thousand head of cattle at a 
place a short distance from Fort Wils 
2U2 


custom to obtain in 
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liam, which was only twelve miles from 
the spot where they were required, and 
where they might have been applied to 
the necessary purposes of the government. 
Indeed, the government ultimately ap- 
peared to be satisfied that the demand 
which the men had made was reasonable, 
since they actually issued money to en- 
able them to purchase or to hire cattle for 
their service. The manner in which that 
issue was made, or rather a statement 
which accompanied it, seemed to him to 
prove, in the clearest mannre, that the 
Commander-in-chief, sir Edward Paget, 
could not have informed the general go- 
vernment of the necessity of furnishing 
the troops with cattle, since their own or- 
der for the issue of money, which was 
dated on the 4th of November, distinctly 
stated, that as soon as they were informed 
of the necessity of furnishing cattle to the 
troops, they had issued money to the men for 
the purpose of procuringthem. The issue of 
money, however, under the circumstances 
to which he had already alluded, was not 
the best course that could have been pur- 
sued; since, even if the sum issued had 
been four times as great as it was, the 
troops could not, without the assistance of 
the government, have procured the cattle 
they required. The issue of money, there- 
fore, was but adding insult to the previous 
denial. On the Monday morning the 
troops declared, that unless the grievances 
of which they complained were redressed, 
they must decline to march, and they 
expected that justice would be done 
them: They demanded either to have the 
cattle furnished to them, or to have in- 
quiry to ascertain how far their complaints 
were well grounded. He contended that 
troops had never before been ordered to 
march under such circumstances. 

On the Ist of November, sir Edward 
Paget, the Commander-in-chief, thinking 
it necessary to put down at once any symp- 
toms of insubordination, went down to 
Barrackpore, having previously ordered 
thither a large body of English and 
native troops, and several pieces oi artil- 
lery. Now, he admitted, that whenever a 
corps was in a state of insubordination, 
their mutiny ought to be put down; and 
he did not quarrel with the measures that 
had been adopted for that purpose, but 
with the mode which had been pursued. 


The hon. member here produced a plan of 


the place, where the forty-seventh Native 
regiment had been assembled at Barrack- 
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pore, and by its aid described the manner 
in which they had been surrounded by the 
Body Guards, the Royals, and by his ma- 
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jesty’s forty-seventh regiment, and entered 


into a detail of the circumstances under 
which the massacre took place. He then 
contended that, if sir Edward Paget had in- 
formed the mutinous troops of his deter- 
mination to enforce obedience, and of the 
means he possessed to do so, they would 
instantly have obeyed him, and this dread- 
ful destruction of life might have been 
avoided. These troops ad only ten mi- 
nutes given them to decide whether they 
would march or not; and then, without 
being informed of the force that could in- 
stantly be employed against them—with- 
out having shown the slightest disposition to 
resist—without having loaded one musket, 
they were treated in the severest manner, and 
were, at the end of the assigned time, shot 
down by a fire opened by the artillery, and 
supported by the Royals ; and, when their 
battalion broke, they were charged by the 
cavalry. None of those means which 
common humanity would have dictated 
were employed. The men were kept in 
ignorance of the force under ihe command 
of sir Edward Paget. The troops under 
his orders and the artillery were kept in 
ambuseade, until the work of destruction 
began, when these unhappy persons were 
hunted down in such a manner, that not 
one of them was afterwards to be found. 
The loss on this occasion had been com- 
puted at four or five hundred men—some 
said six hundred; but he should be con- 
tent to put it at the moderate estimate of 
three hundred men. There was a great 
deal of uncertainty regarding the details 
of this unhappy affair, because the press 
of India was shackled, and the only inform- 
ation that could be obtained was through 
the statements of private persons. The 
press of India, besides its general restraint, 
was in this instance put under a special 
interdiction. A circular was sent from the 
government to the papers, forbidding the 
mention of this circumstance until the 
official statement of it should have ap- 
peared. Allthe details, therefore, were sup- 
pressed ; for no persons would dare to pub- 
lish them, since they knew that such a 
publication would have been attended with 
the same punishment and the same ruin 
that had before been inflicted on others 
who had ventured to disobey such com- 
mands. From private information, how- 
ever, there was sufficient evidence to shew 
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the real nature of the transaction.—The 
hon. member here referred to a letter 
which he stated to have been written by 
one field-officer to another. It was dated 
from Fort William, and spoke in strong 
terms of the melancholy occurrence which 
had then taken place. The writer, how- 
ever, stated, that he was not present on 
the occasion of the firing on the native 
troops.—The men who fled to the river 
were sniped and shot in the water; and 
so indiscriminate was the slaughter, that he 
believed he was correct instating, thatanum- 
ber of country people, in no way connected 
with the disturbance, were destroyed in 
the fury of the pursuit. Such had been 
the progress and result of this unfortunate 
mutiny. Courts martial were held first 
upon ‘forty, who were found guilty, and 
six of whom were executed. On the 8th 
of November, twenty more were tried and 
convicted, four of whom were hanged; 
and on a subsequent day, forty-two men 
of the forty-seventh Native regiment were 
brought to trial; the charge was proved 
against them, and they were sentenced 

but he did not believe that, in the whole, 
more than twelve of the mutineers had 
been hanged. They were hanged on the 
parade ; and, what he believed had never 
occurred be fore, one of the offenders long 
remained grr in chains, to keep up 
the memory of this melancholy affair, 
which the House was now told ought to 
be allowed to sleep without further dis- 
turbance. He thought he was warranted 
in asserting—whether by order of the go- 
vernment, or by the instrumentality of sir 
Edward Paget, he knew not—that to this 
moment the country was in ignorance of 
the real causes which had occasioned such 
disastrous consequences, excepting by 
means of private information. On the 
4th November, a general order had been 
issued from Fort William, which stated 
that the mutiny could not have “3 
without the previous knowledge of the nc 

tive officers ; it therefore directed that fis 
forty-seventh 1egiment, including commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, 
should be disgraced, and the officers dis- 
charged, and declared unwoithy of the 
confidence of government. In the issuing 
of such a hasty order, culpability rested 
somewhere, and it was for the House to 


ascertain whether any and what por tion of 


it was attributable to sir Edward Paget. 
The fact was, that the officers having 
failed in persuading the mutineers to aban- 
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don their design, had left them to their 
misguided judgments, and had notwith- 
standing been dismissed the service, and 
involved in indiscriminate disgrace. 

Such had been the effect of this vio- 
lent course upon the native army in India, 
that had not affairs taken a favourable 
turn both in the east and west of our pos- 
sessions, the consequences might have 
been most fatal. If one point more than 
another demanded investigation, it was 
the reasons that could be assigned for this 
swee ping act of power, which confounded 
the innocent with the guilty. The loss of 
life, the squandering of human blood, was 
another question which he was satisfied 
the House would not be disposed to treat 
with indifference. He well knew that 
military law, to be efficient, must be ar- 
bitrary ; but every man who wielded a 
power so enormous ought to be held re- 
sponsible, and to be prepared with good 
reasons for its application on every occa- 
casion. He thought he was in a situation 
to establish, that the proceedings of sir 
Edward Paget had not met with the ap- 
probation of individuals in authority. 
Many of ihe officers and Brahmins would 
infinitely rather have been shot than con- 
demned to labour in chains like ordinary 
felons. He was not aware whether any 
orders had been sent out to India to libe- 
rate them, and discharge them from a pu- 
nishment so onerous and degrading.—He 
now begged to state why he thought that 
the Commander-in-chief was principally 
answerable for what had occurred. At 
first it had been his opinion that lord Am- 
herst had given the orders; but a letter 
from captain Amherst, of which he had 
received a copy from India, went far to 
satisfy him that the Governor-general was 
not implicated. Itstated, that the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry had not 
been sent to England sooner, out of deli- 
cacy to sir ie ard Paget. He(Mr. Hume) 
therefore concluded, that lord Amherst 
considered himself free from responsibility, 
and was unwilling to furnish evidence 
against the party w ho was really culpable. 
The Commission of Inc quiry commenced 
its labours - November, and continued 
them until January; but the Report did 
not reach this country until the July fol- 
lowing, seven or eight months after the pe- 
riod when information ought to have been 
obtained. In order to obtain the fullest 
and most accurate information regarding 
a transaction which had spread terror and 
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dismay through al! India, that commission i The evidence with which he had been 


had been very properly appointed, consist- 
ing of a colonel and two lieutenant-colonels. 
One of his objects was, that their Report 
should be laid upon the table, in order that 
the House might be able to judge how 


furnished, had produced a strong impres- 
sion upon ‘his mind, that the official inform- 
ation he required was necessary for the 


| purpose of placing the Bengal government 


/and sir Edw 


far the corps had been driven to these | 


acts of desperation by inattention or mis- 
management. He wished to discover 
whether the mutiny was a wanton violation 


security of our Indian empire. 


of the respect the soldier ought to pay to | 


his allegiance ; whether it was a voluntary 
act on the part of the troops ; or whether 
they were, in fact, driven to it by the con- 
duct of their superiors. The Report would 
also shew whether those conciliatory mea- 
sures had been adopted in the first in- 
stance, in this case, which in many others 
had succeeded in allaying a spirit of dis- 
obedience, and in saving 
blood. Had the same course been taken 
which was pursued in 1807, when a native 
regiment had been disarmed and _ scit 


an cffusion of 


restored ; 


| 


down into the country, which was after- | 


wards restored by § gene ral St. Le: ger 
service, and an opportunity thus afforded d 
of distinguishing itself, perhaps the evils 
now so deeply to be deplored might have 
been avoided. If men loudly com- 
plained, in God’s name let some symptom 
be shewn of a disposition to inquire and 
redress. At Bhurtpore, not long 
the officer in command having heard of 
some discontents, plainly asked the men 
what they wanted; and he satisfied them 


} 
hi 
1 
i 
the 


since, 


to the | 
i tl iat 


| ment 
/ground of complaint. 
‘would 
| before the I 


ard Paget in that situation of 
commanding respect, which both ought to 
occupy, for the general advantage and 
True it 
was that not one of the innocent men, if 
they were innocent, could be recovered : 
life had been destroyed and could not be 
but to shew the natives of India 
that there was 2 dis wings on the part of 
the government at home to inquire, and 
redress, as far as redress was possible, 
would have the effect not only of concili- 
ating, but of securing even confidence and 
affection.—One word as to the objection 
which would probably be urged to his 
motion, and he had done. Ie begged to 
recall the recollection of the House to 
what had passed in it on the discussion of 
the freedom of the press in India. The 
wdvocates of its liberty were then told, 
a free press in India might do harm 

to an extent that was beyond calculation ; 
but that, while the press was unshackled in 
Hine and, the whole object would be 
answered, aud inquiries could not be 
stopped into the conduct of any govern- 
in India which had afforded j just 

This reasoning 
ree sad apply to the case now 
Jouse. In this country discus- 
sion was uufettered, and he hoped that 





| parliament would not refuse to interfere, 


immediately, by telling them, that the 
matter should be investigated, and a re- 
medy, if required, applic ‘d. But, suppos- | 


ing the conduct of the corps hay l been as 
flac rant that of a regiment at Ava, 
which fired upon its officers—jus 
more easily satisfied; and, alth« 


as 


giment was disgraced, it was afterwards, 
to a certain degree, brought back into the 


service. Some years ago, in this ve ry me- 
tropolis, harmony had been restored by 
similar means of remonstrance and con- 
ciliation ; and, if a similar course had been 
adopted at Barrackpore, the result might 
have been far different, and less distress- 
ing. 

He had stated fairly and candidly what 
impression had been produced on his own 
mind by these events; and if the fault lay 
not with the Governor-general in council, 


but with the commander-in-chicf, sir F 
Paget, who, rin the best disposition and 
intentions, might have been misled, it was 


fit that he id sustain the re sp mnsibility 


| tion were 


some 


‘the 


‘ 
tice was | 
ug eh the re- | 


| Copy of the Re port from sir 


| justice 
| of the 


whether the parties requiring its Interposi- 
Christians, Mussulmen or Hin- 
doos, and whether they were the subjects 
of the Crown on our OW? shores, or scpa- 

‘d by half the globe. He would move 
hat there be laid before the House, a 
Edward Paget, 
the Commander-in-chief, to the Governor 
General in Council at Calcutta, respecting 
the Mutiny at Barrackpore, and the mea- 
sures adopted to suppress it.’ 

Mr. Wynn said, he felt bound to do 
to the moderation of the statement 
hon. member, although he held it 
inconsistent with the good of the service, 


rati 
wr 


i 


'and with the prosperity of our government 


in India, to grant the documents required. 
The hon. gentleman had introduced no 
inflammatory matter, and no needless ex- 
avoerations ; and if he was inaecurate in 

of the details he had presented to 
Liouse, no blame for mis-information 
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could fairly be imputed to him, All that 
had been advanced might be separated 
into three questions. First, whether every 
thing reasonable had been done by the 
indian government and by the commander- 
in- chief, to supply the men with necessary 
comforts ? Secondly, whether proper 
steps had been taken for the supression of 
the mutiny, and whether there had not 
been a needless effusion of blood? And 
Thirdly, whether it had been fit to com- 
mute the sentences of many, and to em- 
ploy them in irons upon the public roads ? 
As to the origin of the mutiny among the 
native troops, he believed that it originated 
very much in a persuasion, that the Bur- 
mese possessed more than mortal power, 
and that they dealt in magic and enchant- 
ment, and that the industrious circulation 
of this notion promoted the calamity. The 
right hon. gentleman then adverted to the 
circumstances attending the order for em- 
barkation, and stated that 4,000/. had 
been advanced to each regiment, for the 
purchase of animals to carry the baggage. 
{t was a fact which he had mentioned to 
the hon. member for Aberdcen, but of 
which he had taken no notice, that a 
hundred builocks, or ten bullocks to each 
company, were actually in the line of the 
refractory regiment for this purpose. If 
he were asked, at what time these animals 
were furnished, he should reply, that it 
was certainly before the order for embark- 
ation. But the main ground on which the 
hon, gentleman scemed to tely was, that 
proper measures had not been taken to 
suppress the turbulent spirit of the native 
troops—that the officers ought to have 
gone among the men, in order to inquire 
into their grievances; and his position 
was, that if an investigation had been | 
promised, no mutiny would hay e occurred. 
Was the hon. gentleman ignorant that 
that very course had been pursued? Did 
he not know, that the very day before the 
mutiny the men were called upon to send 
two soldiers from each company to state 
their grounds of complaint, and that a 
court of inquiry was ordered? It was 
asked, how could the rest of the men be 
assured that their two comrades would be | 
sent back? The answer was, that colonel 
Cartwright himself had offered to remain 
a hostage for their safe return. All these 
means had been taken; but the men re- 

fused to state their reasons. The complaint 
was not, in truth, the want of « -attle, but 
that the men knew that it was intended to | 





| in 
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embark them, whether they were or were 
not willing to go ; that promotions in the 
regiment had notbeen regularly conducted, 
and that old officers had been superseded. 
The demands were, that they should either 
receive double pay or be allowed to depart 
to their homes, and that the Zemindar and 
Hamildar should be given up to them to 
be put to death. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that the mutiny was one of the 
mildest character; that the men re- 
fused to march, and that was all: but 
was he not aware that the men haa carried 
off their colours by violence: that the 
twenty-sixth regiment presented — their 
bayonets at the breast of major-general 
Dalzel; that they had forced their officers 
off the parade ; ; and that they were after- 
wards ar :d by detachments from other 
regiments? Could such a state of things 
be allowed to continue with any thing like 
security? The hon. gentleman was ready 
to allow, that the commander-in-chief had 
acted with that promptitude, zeal, and 
activity, which had always distinguished 
him, and had collected a very superior 
force in an incredibly short time; but he 
contended, tuat. this force had not been 
displayed to the disaffected in due time. 
Now, he was prepared to show, that every 
means had been used to convince the men 
that they had no chance of success. Colo- 
nel Stuart, commanding one of the regi- 
ments, had gone among the men the night 
before, and represented to them how vain 
would be their efforts against a force so 
superior. Some of the delegates were 
also purposely carried through the lines, 
in order to convince them that they would 
not be able to accomplish any thing by 
resistance. It ought to be recollected, 
that there existed a general disinclin: ition 
s the war; and if such a mutiny was 
allowed to continue, he would not say for 
days, but for hours, the consequences 
might have been dangerous to our empire 
in India. As to the conduct of sir Edward 
Paget on this anxious and perilous occa- 
sion, he would only refer the House to a 
case which came before lord Mansfield, 
where the question was, whether a captain 
in the navy, during a storm, was justified 
abandoning his ship. Sir Charles 
Dougias, an officer of the most distin- 
ow bravery, was asked by the judge, 

f he would have acted like the c captain ; 
oe the reply was, that if called upon to 
decide on a calm day in the sun- -shine, he 

should say no; butif placed in the same 
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circumstances, in the midst of the war of 
the elements, his determination might have 
been to ete forsaken the vessel. So in 
the case of sir Edward Paget : it was easy 
at a distance to assert that he had been 


hasty and cruel, but the true mode of 


judging was, to suppose oneself on the 
spot in the midst of the terrors of a mutiny. 
The great responsibility which attached to 
the commander-in-chief at the moment of 
the mutiny, ought never to be lost sight 
for if this mutiny had not been sup- 
pressed with promptitude and decision, it 
might have extended to other regiments, 
and then he would have been responsible 
to the country for the consequences. With 
regard to the circumstances, it was, among’ 
other facts which he had mentioned, 
clearly established, that the adjutant- 
general had gone among the men, and 
endeavoured, by every means in his power, 
to persuade them to return to their duty ; 
and having failed, he certainly did inform 
them, that they were to be allowed only 
ten minutes’ time for deliberation. It was 
after that time had elapsed that the neces- 
sity of employing actual force to quell the 
mutiny became apparent. The artillery 
opened upon them; and this was the 
instrument which of all others was the 
most proper for the occasion, and that 
which would produce the least portion of 
slaughter and bloodshed. With regard to 
the statement, that the mutineers had 
made no efforts to resist, the hon. member 
had been very much misinformed. The 
hon. member had said, that they had not 
fired a shot ; but the truth was, that they 
had fired several shots at the royals, who 
were in the rear. The mutineers had, 
indeed, evinced, from the beginning, an 
unequ ivocal dete ‘rmination to resist, when 


they drove their principal obicers from | 


their quarters, and committed other acts 
insubordination. The hon. member 
o been misinformed as to the time 


of 
had als 
employed in following the fugitives. 
be sure, it was not possible to stop all at 
once the 
gaged in hostility, in the same manner as 
if it were at a review; but, from the most 
authentic accounts that could be collected, 
it appeared that, after the lapse of half an 
hour from the commencement of the attack, 
not a shot had been fired. ‘The hon. 
member had also been misinformed as to 
the numbers which had becn killed during 
the aitack. Some exaggerated accounts 
had stated it at three hundred ; but upon 





| every determination to resist, 


| proceeding, 
To | 


career of a regiment actually en- | 


/ upon persons of high caste. 
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the most correct inquiries, it could not be 
found to amount to more than one hun- 
dred and sixty to a hundred and eighty. 
With regard to the report of the commit- 
tee of inquiry, he could not, for various 
reasons, not altogether connected with the 
mutiny, agree that it should at present be 
laid on the table of the House. That 
inquiry related to a great number of 
general matters connected with the state 
of the Indian native army, the constitution 
of that army, and a var iety of other mat- 
ters which it would at present be inex- 
pedient to make public. Besides, it was 
material to state, that various measures 
had been already adopted, founded on that 
report—such as regulations with respect 
to carriages, and other articles to be sup- 
plied to the regiments. Several other 
measures, founded on that report, were 
still under consideration ; and it was ob- 
viously inexpedient, in the meantime, to 
publish the report, lest it should excite 
expectations that might not be realized. 
Then, with respect to those who had 
been tried after the mutiny had been quelled, 
the number did not exceed a hundred and 
forty :and by whomhad they been tried ? By 
acourt-martial of native officers: a hundred 
and forty were tried in this manner, and 
a hundred and forty had been convicted ; 
and of these only twelve had been executed. 
When the magnitude of this mutiny was 
considered—when it was considered, that 
it took place at head-quarters, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the governor-general’s 
residence; that three regiments were con- 
cerned in it; that the principal mutineers 
had driven away their officers, and showed 
which re- 
sistance had only been prevented by the 
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judicious choice of the artillery as the 


chief engine for quelling the mutiny—it 
could not surely be thought a very severe 
when only twelve were after- 
wards executed. The rest had been sent 
to work in irons on the roads. This was 
not at all an unusual punishment in India ; 
and even under the mild administration of 
the marquis of Hastings, it had been in- 
flicted, in the ordinary course of justice, 
But, on ac- 
count of the good conduct of the sepoys 
at Arracan, it was resolved by the Indian 
government, that a general amnesty should 
be granted. Orders to that efiect had, 
indeed, been sent out from the authorities 
at home; but the Indian government had 
anticipated them, and had granted the 
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indemnity before the orders arrived in 
India. With respect to the native officers 
of the 47th Native Infantry, it was quite 
impossible that they could be ignorant of 
the proceedings of the men; more espe- 
cially as they must have held meetings, 
not only among themselves, but in con- 
junction with the men of two other regi- 
ments; and there must have been, there- 
fore, on their part, a great degree of cri- 
minal connivance. The officers must have 
known of these meetings ; and if they did, 
it was their duty to have prevented them : 
if they did not know of them, that fact 
was a proof of a considerable degree of 
culpable negligence ; and, therefore, whe- 
ther they did know or did not know of 
these meetings, it was quite certain that 
they were not fit for their situations, Then 
the hon. member had adverted to the order 
sent to the newspapers, prohibiting the 
publication of the transactions at Barrack- 
pore, and blamed that order. Now, he 
confidently asserted, that the order in 
question was highly proper; for every one 
knew what a tendency to misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration existed in these 
cases, more especially in India, and what 
calamitous results might have been the 
consequence. It was, therefore, a most 
proper precaution to prevent such accounts 
from extending to other regiments, until 
it should be known, at the same time, that 
the mutineers had been punished. He 
trusted he had now explained these trans- 
actions to the satisfaction of the House; 
and as to whatever stain might have at- 
tached to the native troops on account of 
this unfortunate occurrence, it had been 
completely removed by the excellent con- 
duct of the sepoys, both in the west and 
the east ; and the native troops themselves 
were completely satisfied on the subject. 
This was evident, from the cheerfulness 
with which they had entered into new 
terms of engagement with the government, 
and had volunteered to serve beyond seas 


as in Bengal. Every complaint that could | 
' 


be reasonably made by the native troops 
had been attended to; and, upon the 
whole, as the present case was intimately 


connected with the discipline of the army, | 


it was but reasonable to expect that a con- 
siderable degree of confidence should be 
reposed in the Indian government. The 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry could 
not at present, with advantage, be produced 
and made public. The examination of the 
officers had taken place with closed doors ; 
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and it would be unfair to them at once to 
publish their evidence. As to the other 
papers to be called for by the hon. mem- 
ber, such as the general orders, the num- 
bers tried and convicted, and such matters, 
it was quite unnecessary to produce them, 
as they had been all published in the news- 
papers, and were already known. 

Sir Charles Forbes maintained, that the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry ought 
to be produced, if it were only for the 
purpose of supporting the case which the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to suppose 
he had so triumphantly made out. Its 
publication was due also to sir Edward 
Paget, and to the European officers. It 
was due besides to the native officers who 
had been dismissed the service without a 
Court-martial, or any inquiry—a proceed- 
ing which would not have been adopted 
with respect to European officers. It was 
most unjust to have one law for the na- 
tives, and another for the Europeans. The 
same rule ought to be adopted for all. It 
was necessary to have the Report on the 
table, that every one might be able to 
satisfy himself where the blame rested ; 
especially after a transaction of such a 
horrible nature, that nothing like it had 
before occurred in the British dominions, 
either at home or abroad. There was no- 
thing in this case but what usually occur- 
red among the native troops; who never 
scrupled to complain when they thought 
themselves ill-used, and even to mutiny 
until their grievances were  redressed. 
Certain regiments had before so far mu- 
tinied, even in the face of an army; and 
sometimes whole armies had mutinied on 
the same grounds. The mutiny of the 
army of Scindea was an example. He 
did not mean to justify such things ; they 
would be done among the native troops ; 
but they did not require this mode of 
punishment ; and, in point of fact, neither 
this nor any other example of the kind 
would prevent such things occurring among 
those troops. There was only one way to 
prevent mutiny among the native troops— 
and that way was, to do them justice, and 





to use them well. Treat them in this 
|manner, and they would submit to the 
| greatest privations and hardships, and 
|might form an example to other troops. 
| They had been sometimes in arrears of 
|pay for eight, twelve, even eighteen 
| months; having nothing but a bare sub- 
_sistence. But they did not complain, and 
| rested satisfied with the assurance of their 
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officers, that their arrears would be paid 
up as soon as possible. These troops—he 
spoke chiefly of the Bombay and Madras 
troops—might form an example to other 
troops. He observed some members, who 
he supposed were young military officers, 
smiling at this. But he repeated, that 
these gentlemen might acquire some in- 
struction by going to India, and observing 
the conduct of the native troops ; and he 
would recommend to them to consult the 
present illustrious commander-in-chief, 


and learn from him what he thought of 


the Indian native troops. Among the 
many unfortunate persons who fell victims, 
one was massacred under peculiarly affect- 
ing circumstances. Two Europeans were 
seen by an officer taking aim at an unfor- 
tunate creature who had taken shelter in 
atree. The man called out to the Eu- 
ropeans not to fire; one of them, never- 
theless, did fire, and the poor wretch fell 
from the tree, calling out for mercy in the 
Hindostanee language, and stating that he 
was not a sepoy, but the governor-gereral’s 
gardener. He put it to the House, whe- 
ther, if a Coroner’s inquest had inquired 
into such a transaction, they could have 


returned any other verdict than one of 


wilful murder? In fact, men, women, 
and children, were indiscriminately sacri- 
ficed. Under such circumstances, it was 
not surprising that the feeling between the 
Europeans and the natives was now very 
different from what it had formerly been. 
The kind feeling entertained by the natives 
towards Europeans was strikingly exem- 
plified, during the siege of Arcot; when 
there was a scarcity of provisions, and the 
native troops willingly conceded their por- 
tion of rice to the Europeans, who were 
accustomed, as they declared, to more 
solid diet than themselves. There were 
many instances of mutiny in India which 
had been quelled without bloodshed. In 
the former siege of Bhurtpore, two of the 
king’s regiments refused to march to a 
breach. They declared that the breach 
was not practicable; “make a hole for 
us,” was the language held by these regi- 
ments, “and we will march.” On that 
occasion two Bengal regiments, and one 
Bombay native regiment, volunteered to 
undertake the service refused by the 
European regiments. ‘‘ Come, my lads,” 
said the colonel of the Bombay regiment, 
“if the Europeans will not go, let us try.” 
These gallant sepoys marched three times 
to the breach, and were three times re- 
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pulsed from it. The offending European 
troops were subsequently ordered by colonel 
Dickinson to be surrounded by native 
troops, and to ground their arms. The 
mutinous troops were embarked for Europe, 
without a single man being tried, or a 
single drop of European blood being spilt. 
European blood was too valuable in India 
to be wantonly spilt: they could not afford 
to massacre Europeans as they massacred 
the native Indians. If we wished to pre- 
serve our empire in India, we must establish 
it inthe affections of the people; for it 
would be impossible to maintain it through 
their fears. In the mutiny of the officers 
at Madras, one of the most alarming 
mutinies that had ever occurred in India, 
no biood was shed, and not a single officer 
was dismissed without a Court-martial. 
He trusted the House would see the pro- 
priety, the necessity, and the humanity of 
having the documents laid before them, 
which could alone elucidate the facts con- 
nected with the unfortunate affair at Bar- 
rackpore. If there were but one other 
member in that House ready to vote with 
him, he should not be ashamed to vote in 
a minority. 
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such Notwithstanding all 
that had been said of the danger likely to 
result from agitating this question, he 
should never cease, as long as he had a 
seat in that House, to bring under its 
notice, session after session, the massacre 
at Barrackpore. In his opinion, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were bound to agree to 
the motion, both in justice to the natives 
of India, and in justice to the noble lord 
at the head of the government in India. 

Mr, Wynn in explanation, said, that the 
letter alluded to by the hon. member was 
a private letter to lord Amherst from cap- 
tain Amherst, an amiable young man, 
acting at the time under the influence of 
warm and excited feelings ; but in no part 
of the correspondence of lord Amherst with 
this country, was there any expression of 
censure upon the conduct of the com- 
mander-in-chief, 

Mr. Hart Davis said, he must, upon 
the authority of a letter received from a 
relative in India, deny the assertion made 
by an hon. member, that the artillery was 
brought unawares upon the mutineers. The 
fact was, that the tents of the mutineers 
were close to the cannon; that they were 
aware of the intention of the officer in 
command to make use of the artillery ; 
aud that, notwithstanding their being 
aware of such intention, they actually 
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drove back at the point of the bayonet the 
officers, who had made an attempt to 
remonstrate with them upon their con- 
duct. He wished to know, now that the 


transaction was almost forgotten in India, | 


what good could be produced by having 
all the circumstances ripped up by a par- 
liamentary inquiry? He must also say, 
that the number killed upon that occasion 
was very much exaggerated. Those 


persons whose duty it was to make returns | 
of the numbers killed, and whose interest 


it was to make out as large a return as 
possible, because they were paid for bury- 
ine the mutineers at so much per head, 
had never stated the number killed at 
more than one hundred and eighty. 


With respect to the alleged misunderstand- | 


ing between the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chicf of the army in India, 


he would say, that it was utterly unfounded. | 


He was warranted in making this state- 
ment, by the letter to which he had al- 
luded—a letter which was onc strictly of 
a private nature, and never intended by 
the writer to be made public, but which he 
had felt it his duty to transmit to lord 
Liverpool, who had by his permission, 
shewn it to his grace, the commander-in- 


chicf. [The hon. member here read extracts | 


from the letter, giving a detail of the ope- 
rations of the army employed in the 
Burmese war, and stating that lord Am- 
herst and the commander-in-chief were on 


the best terms, and that the harmony | 
which subsisted between them had never | 


been interrupted, even for a single hour]. 
He trusted that the hon. member for Mon- 
trose would state whether he had secn the 


letter to which he had alluded, and whe- | 
ther it bore the signature of captain Am- | 


herst. 
Mr. Hume answered in the affirmative. 
Mr. Hart Davis.—Even takin: 


> 


timents in that letter to be as stated by | 
the hon. member, was it fair towards the | 


commander-in-chief, or towards the writer 
of the letter, who, under the excitement 
of heated feelings, had, in a letter strictly 
private, expressed his opinions, to bring 
them forward in a_ public discussion ? 
Would it be fair towards any man, to bring 
forward upon a motion attaching censure 
to him, the opinions expressed by other 
persons, in a confidential communication ? 
ic should be glad to know, what would 
be the feelings of the hon. member for 
Montrose, if such a course were pursued 
upon a motion made with respect to the 


r the sen- | 
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| Greek war [cheers]. Would that hon. 
member think it fair, that, upon such a 
| motion, the opinions of other persons as 
to his financial care of the interests of the 
people whom he had taken under his 
protection, should be pressed into the dis- 
cussion? He mentioned this to shew that 
persons who lived in glass houses should 
not be the first to throw stones [cheers]. 
lie was induced to make those observa- 
tions, from his anxiety to rescue the 
character of a gallant officer from the 
imputations which had been most unjustly 
cast upon him. 

Colonel Davies said, the hon. member 
who spoke last, had alluded to the proverb, 
“that those who lived in glass houses 
ought not to throw stones.” He would 
leave the House to appreciate the good 
feeling and good taste of such an allusion. 
He would not himself give any opinion on 
the subject, much less would he, in imita- 
tion of the hon. member, bring before the 
House the misfortunes — for he could 
call them nothing but misfortunes—which 
befel the hon. member himself some years 
ago. {f he fellowed that hon. member’s 
example, he could mention transactions, 
connected with the hon. member’s name, 
which would bring a blush of shame on 
that hon. member’s cheeks [cheers and 
murmurs]. 

Mr. Hart Davis rose instantly. “I call 
upon the gallant colonel,” said he, “ to 
explain what he means. He may say 
what he pleases. I defy him.” 

The Speaker said, that he never inter- 
fered with the proceedings of the House 
| without great pain, and often not without 
| some doubt as to whether, in what he was 
doing, he might be doing good. Certain 
| he was that his interference could never do 
| good, except in cases where it was abso- 
lutely necessary—a consideration which 
often kept him silent. But perhaps the 
best proof which could be had of the utility 
| of observing even rigorously the forms of 
the House, was to be found in the incon- 
venience which commonly arose from any 
deviation from them. In the beginning, 
the mischief seemed trifling ; but it almost 
constantly very soon increased to an ex- 
tent which the House itself could not bear. 
The hon. member for Bristol could hardly 
fail to be aware, that he had begun, in the 
present case, by deviating from the imme- 
diate subject before the House, and allud- 
ing’ to topies connected encirely with other 
matter. iow far the observations made 


am 
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upon that matter might be intended to be 
personal to the feelings of another hon. 
member, was not exactly the question ; 
because the hon. member could not be 
surprised if they were, at all events, taken 
to be so; and, being so taken, they could 
hardly fail to produce retorts. He hoped 
that what he had felt it his duty to say, 


would convince hon. members of the incon- | 
| back at the point of the bayonet. 


venience attending any deviation, however 
slight, from the rules of the House ; and 
that the hon. gentleman who was about to 


resume the debate, would confine himself ! 


exclusively to the question. 

Colonel Davies resumed. Certainly, 
he said, when he rose to speak, he was | 
labouring under feelings which were pain- 


ful to utter; but he believed the great | 
j the I European troops in a barrack yard, 


body of the House would concur with him, 


that his feelings were such as ought to | 


animate every man who had a heart. The 


gallant member then referred to the details | 
| King’s troops from destruction, there were 


| no less than six 


of the melancholy transaction which they 
were discussing. He was the last person 


who would impute cruelty to the gallant | 


general who commanded. He heliae ed 
him to be a brave, honourable, and humane 


man : but he contended, nevertheless, that | 
the production of the papers was necessary | 


to the vindication of sir E. Paget’s charac- 
ter; and to shew where the guilt really 
lay. 

Sir H. Vivian expressed not only his 
regret at the occurrence of so many mutinies 
in India, within the last twenty years, but 


his conviction of the necessity of putting | 


an end to them by such a measure as that 
adopted by sir Edward Paget. He had 
known and served with his gallant friend 
many years: he had been in the same 
regiment and the same company with him ; 


and he had had many opportunities of 


witnessing the humanity of his disposition. 
It was well said, in a general order issued 
by an illustrious ‘individual, whose loss they 
had lately to deplore, that “ the brightest | 
gem in the character of the British soldier | 
was humanity.” Now, in no bosom did | 
that gem shine more brightly than in that | 
of his gallant friend. He could assure the 
House, that there was no officer in the 
British army more adverse to unnecessary 





jit was but just that they 


| persed ; 


‘the ] 


| excesses that humanity must deplore. 
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occurrence. An offer was made to the 
mutineers before the officers left the regi- 
ment, to lay their complaints before a 
tribunal, which was about to be convened, 
and even the commander-in-chief’s plate 
was offered to them as a hostage, to assure 
them of the sincerity of the intended offer ; 
and the officers who went to propose a 
submission the following day were turned 
How, 
then, could his gallant friend yield to them 
under such circumstances ? A concession 
to their insolent claims would have sub- 
verted all discipline in India, and shaken 
the very foundation of the British power. 
Nor was this the only mutiny in India in 
which lives had been lost. In the mutiny 
at Vellore, in which the sepoys fired on 
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and which was ultimately suppressed by 
the gallantry of general Giilespie, who 
broke open the gates, and rescued the 


hundred lives lost. The 
sacrifice of lives in the late affair at Bar- 
rackpore was imperatively called for; and 
with whom the 
insurrection had origing ated should be made 
to pay the penalties. The mutineers were, 
he would admit, soon broken and dis- 
but even after that some of them 
me ditate d resistance, and actually fired on 
oyals. Was it not impossible to re- 
strain the fury of soldiers, against even a 
national enemy, when broken? As to the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry, 
nothing could give the family of his gallant 
friend more pleasure than the production 
of it. He was convinced that his gallant 
friend had done no more than was ne- 
cessary to uphold the discipline of the 
army, and the authority of the British 
government in India. 

Mr. Money admitted that more lives 
were lost than was necessary, but it was 
natural that soldiers, irritated and let 
| loose on their opponents, should commit 
As 
to the effects of the example made on 
| that occasion they were most beneficial ; 


/ as appeared from the present superior 


The hon. 


| discipline of the Bengal army. 


severity of discipline, than that gallant | member said, he should oppose the pro- 


officer. Menacing and mutiny on the part | 
of soldiers, with arms in their hands, | 
ought to be instantly suppressed on all 
occasions; but particularly in a country so 
circumstanced as India. Were not all 
proper means used to prevent the unhappy 





| duction of the re port. 

General Duff spoke with great warmth 
against the motion. The hon. gentleman 
who had brought it forward, had, he said, 
undertaken to treat of a subject which he did 
not understand. He might be very good 
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authority on a question of physic ; and he 
wished that the hon. genitieman would for 
the future confine himself to such subjects 
as he really did know fa laugh]. His 
speech on this occasion was, to use a par- 
liamentary expression, frivolous and vexa- 
tious; for his part, if he had been in sir 
Edward Paget’s place, he would have 
done the same; and he would do so a 
hundred times, if it was necessary. 

Mr. Maberly was not of opinion that 
the conduct of sir E. Paget was blameable ; 
but it was equally clear that there was 
something connected with this mutiny 
which the public were not to see. The 
Sepoys complained of grievances, which 
had since been admitted and redressed. 
It was evidently necessary that some sub- 
stantial remedy should be applied, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of an event which 
might lead to the loss of our vast empire 
in the east. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he had heard 
several, but not all of the speeches which 
had been delivered, on this occasion, and 
among others, that of the hon. baronet 
(sir C. Forbes) whose speech seemed to 
comprise all the observations that had 
fallen from all the East India proprietors 
during the last twenty years. He had 
also heard the very temperate and con- 
ciliatory remarks of the Chair, in its en- 
deavour to produce a better understanding 
between two hon. members; but he cer- 
tainly had not heard any attack attempted 
on the character of sir E. Paget, although 
he had heard it vindicated, as if some 
hostile animadversions had been made 
upon it. The fact was, that sir E. Paget, 
in the extraordinary situation in which he 
found himself, had but done that, which 
every brave and humane man, in_ the 
capacity of commander-in-chief, would 
have done under similar circumstances. 


He had, undoubtedly, acquitted himself 


in an honourable, a just and a gallant 
manner. But the question before the 
House was, whether these papers should 
or should not be granted? All agreed 
that sir Edward had not proceeded to 
extremities, until that course could be no 
longer avoided. But, in answer to this 
demand for the papers necessary to put 
parliament in possession of the history of 
this unfortunate transaction, he had heard 
one of his majesty’s ministers affirm, that 
their production would be exceedingly 
mconvenient; and if it rested on that 
right hon. gentleman’s own responsibility, 
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he would give this assertion so much 
credit, as to take the matter for granted. 
But when it was added, that the granting 
of these papers would implicate too many 
persons in India, he could not help asking, 
what sort of hold must our’s upon India 
be, if gentlemen were to be met, on calling 
for inquiry into the causes of any great 
disaster, with exclamations of alarm, and 
his majesty’s government were the first 
persons to cry, “Hush, for God’s sake, 
not a word on that subject!” It had been 
admitted, that one cause of the disaffec- 
tion exhibited by the sepoys was, their 
destination at the time; for it was con- 
ceded on all hands, that the Burmese war 
was exceedingly disrelished in that part of 
the country and by the native troops. If 
the fact was so, it exceedingly behoved 
those gentlemen, who were most connected 
with the government of India, to keep 
those boundaries, for the future, which 
good policy and equity alike prescribed to 
them, as the proper limits of their eastern 
possessions. If they should exceed those 
limits, he for one hoped to see the day 
when the government of such noble terri- 
tories would be taken out of the hands 
of those who, at present, wielded it in 
Leadenhall-street; and placed in hands 
to which it should long since have been 
made over—the hands of his majesty’s 
government. 

Mr. Forbes considered that the papers 
called for were absolutely requisite, to 
shew whether a case of sufficient necessity 
really did arise, for the dreadful massacre 
in which, not only one hundred and sixty 
of the native soldiers had lost their lives, 
but many women and children, residing 
in their huts, were sacrificed also. 

Sw J. Beresford, when he heard some 
hon. gentlemen really doubting whether 
the transactions which had been so much 
referred to that evening, did or did not 
amount toa mutiny, begged to observe, that 
he had received a letter from a brother officer 
of rank, who was present at the scene, and 
who not only described it as a mutiny, 
but declared that sir E. Paget had—by 
his forbearance in the beginning, and his 
determination at the conclusion, of those 
transactions—as much entitled himself to 
the praise of having saved his country, so 
far as her eastern dominion was concerned, 
as lord St. Vincent had done, by his ad- 
mirable conduct in the mutiny off Cadiz, 
in preserving to Great Britain the allegi- 
ance of her navy. ‘This officer had written 





home, that sir Edward merited the 
thanks, not only of India, but of the 
whole British empire; and he particularly 
extolled the good feeling manifested by 
this distinguished commander, in going 
before the troops, in frontof theit line, under 
arms, and asking them with the ytmost 
earnestness and anxiety, to return to their 
obedience. When, he at length found 
that his remonstrances were vain, he per- 
formed the sad duty which remained to 
him, like a man, whose determination was 
equal to his humanity. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, contended, that 
the right hon. gentleman himself, with a 
dezree : of candour for which he was bound 
to thank him, had, in fact, admitted the 
whole of the case, with one or two excep- 
tions that were of little moment: for he 
admitted, that the evils complained of by 


the native troops, as to the deficiency of 


beasts, and other means of trans sport ¢ 2nd 
accommodation, had existed, and that 
they had since been remedied. He was 
very glad to hear this assurance ; but the 
admission with which it was coupled sanc- 
tioned the principle of the motion now be- 
fore the House. In stating the loss of 
human life, howeve on this melancholy 
occasion, at only one hundred and sixty, 
the right hon. gentleman greatly underrated 
the extent of the calamity, for he did not 
include the one hundred and fifty na 
who perished in their attempt to escape 
over the river, and were shot at like 

many wild fowl. As to those who had 
been described as the great fomenters 


IveES 
ays 


of the discontents, and the necessity of 


whose removal had been, in some sort, 
made the excuse for the attack upon the 
sepoys, it was notorious that they lived in 
line with the rest of the native troops ; 
and might, at any moment, have been all 
of them seized and antedesd, if their de- 
struction was thought essential to the 

servation of our influence and power in 
India. But our own troops and officers 
had, by their acts, increased the 
tent and resentment of the sepoys ; who 
did, however, manifest, in return for what 
they felt as insults and injuries, the most 
extraordinary forbearance. Among other 
instances of this forbearance on thei ir part, 
was the case of colonel Dalzel. That offi- 
cer, who did not understand a word of 
Hindostanee, in the iritation of the mo- 
ment, reviled and abused them, and ad- 
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disco. 


hated to them epithets, which among 
our own soldiers 


and sailors would be re- 
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ceived as the most degrading terms of re- 
proach. For instance, he ‘* God damned 
their eyes,” and every thing else. He 
pulled off his coat, tore open his waist- 
coat, and, baring his bosom, bad them 
shoot him, and otherwise deported himself 
in such a manner, as to make the sepoys 
think him of unsound mind. The hon, 
gentleman concluded by disclaiming the 
notion of intending any personal disre- 
spect to sir Edward Paget by this motion ; 
and animadverted on the utter irrelevancy 
of all the eulogies which had been passed 
on that eminent officer, to the objects of 
P yresent m«¢ tion. 

The House divided: For the motion 
44; Against it 176: Majority against the 
motion 132. 
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AND Duc the 
order of 
the Duke 
1ess of Clarence’s Annuity Bill, 
he could not allow this 
to pass without again raising his voice 
inst it, and declaring the erant to be a 
profligate waste of the public money, and 
that it placed his royal highness in a most 
degrading situation. However, he would 
not press the question to a division, as he 
had on a former occasion experienced its 
inutility. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that he had 
divided against this grant on every occa- 
but not on either of the grounds 
which had been advanced by his honourable 
friends, Those who might be termed the 
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party tacticians on his side, opposed the 
erant, not because it was too large, but 
because the duke of Clarence was not the 
heir apparent to the throne. Now, when 
he looked at the proximity of that illus- 
trious individual to the throne, and that 
it was scarcely possible that any child of 
the present king would interpose, he 
thought the objection on that ground un- 
tenable and ungracious. If the duke of 
Clarence would really be intitled to it, 
were he actually the heir apparent, for 
one he should say, let him have it, ai- 
though in law he was only heir pre- 
sumptive. Nor could he oppose it on ac- 
count of the peculiar distress of the coun- 
try, for he did not believe that the people 
of England would derive any comfort for 
their own wretchedness, by stripping the 
Crown of its due splendor. But he op- 
posed it on the broad principle, that the 
general financial affairs of this country 
required a speedy, sincere, and effectual 
supervision, with a view to a real and 
unsparing system of retrenchment and 
economy. And where, he would ask, 
could the House begin this good work so 
effectually, not only as being an expensive 
part of our establishment, but still more 
from the value of the example, as with 
the Civil List? For one, he hked to begin 
in high places, and he despised the con- 
temptible policy of lopping off a few pence 
from unpatronised clerks, leaving the 
over-grown, over-fed, and over-paid con- 
sumers of the public money to remain 
unmolested. The same motives which 
had influenced him in oppesing any addi- 
tional grant to the duke of Clarence, 
would cheerfully induce him to cut down 
very considerably the incomes now al- 
lotted to the other branches of the royal 
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the bill, it did not take from the grace of 
the measure thus to persist in opposition 
to a measure which, however objection- 
able, was not so important as to require 
an hostility so persevering. If his noble 
friend determined to divide the House, he 
should decline voting with him. 

Lord Rancliffe expressed his disinclina- 
tion to trouble the House unnecessarily, 
or to do any thing that might be con- 
sidered ungracious. He would therefore 
not press his opposition to the measure to 
a division. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Satmon Fisyertes Bitt.] Mr. Ken- 
nedy moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the Salmon Fisheries of the 
United Kingdom. He proposed to allow 
ample time for filling up the blanks; so 
that ail parties likely to be interested in, 
or affected by, the bill, might be in pos- 
session of its details. 

Mr. Waréurion said, that a former re- 
port on this subject had assigned, as one 
of the causes of the diminution in the 
breed of fish, that the rivers of England 
vere fished too hard; and it was suggest- 
ed, that water-bailiffs should be appointed 
for their better superintendence and _pro- 
tection. Now, to him it appeared, that a 
immuch more eligible mode might be hit 
pon for increasing the supply of this fish, 
1an the adoption of any new system of 
Game-laws, as he was tempted to call this 
proposal. Fresh salmon, under the ex- 
isting law, was a_ prohibited article. 
Perhaps the gentlemen of Scotland who 
possessed salmon wears and fisheries could 
explain how this had happened. Turbot 
and lobsters might be freely imported ; but 
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family. 

Mr. Palliner supported the 
thought it must be satisfactory to those 
who supported the grant to know that 
the illustrious personages who were the 
objects of it, exhibited a pattern of do- 
mestic virtue and hospitality. 

Lord Rancliffe said, he was so averse 
to the grant, that he would take the sense 
of the House upon this the last stage of 
the measure. . 

Lord Althorp said, he had opposed the 
vote in the first instance, but had abstain- 
ed from taking a part in the discussion 
since that period. He put it to his noble 
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bill, H 


Was 


the 


friend whether, as it was evident, 
majority of the House was favourable to 








salmon. when his hon. 


not so Now, 
friend’s bil! should be brought in, he 
meant to contend for a free trade in 


Fergussox was convinced that 
his hon. friend could not have read the 
bill; the object of which was, to open the 
salmon fishery of this country, which, by 
the present law, was closed. The aim of 
his hon. friend’s bill was to increase the 
breed by diminishing the period within 
which salmon might be taken. 

Mr. G. Lamb hoped that sufficient time 
would be allowed to transmit copies of the 
bill to all the proprietors of these fisheries 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
original report he had read; and he ap- 
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prehended that some knowledge of natural 
history would be indispensable to the due 
discussion of the present bill. How far 
the hon. gentlemen who might form the 
committee upon it would be prepared with 
this species of information, he could not 
anticipate; but he well remembered, that 
his impression was, upon perusing the re- 
port in question, which entered very 
largely into all the details of the breeding, 
habits, and peculiarities of the salmon, 
that the gentlemen by whom it was pre- 
pared must have passed a considerable 
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time themselves in the society of that 
fish. 

Mr. Home Drummond had no objection 
to the bill being introduced, but he begged 
to forewarn the hon. member for Ayr, that, 
if his information as to the nature of some 
of its clauses was correct, the measure 
would be considered, by the owners of 
salmon wears in Scotland, as a mere at- 
tempt to take money out of the pockets 
of one set of proprietors, in order to de- 
posit it in the pockets of another set. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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